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PREFACE. 



In this Edition of Hobace I have endeavoured to 
give the Text according to the best MSS., and to 
illustrate it by a commentary, explanatory as well as 
criticaL 

I say, according to the best MSS., for often many 
MSS. are derived from one faulty original : in their 
case mere number is no criterion. No readings are 
here admitted upon conjecture alone, and without col- 
lateral authority. No matter how ingenious or how 
apparently true a conjectural reading may appear ; 
no matter how incongruous or seemingly inexplicable 
the acknowledged reading of MSS, may be, I con- 
sider it imperative on an Editor to reject the former, . 
and to retain the latter. Quandoque bonus dormitat 
Homerus is applicable to all poets, as well as critics. 
If a happy conjecture, isolated as it is, clear away 
a difficulty either in sense or pure Latinity, it doth 
not fbUow that thus the poet wrote or thought. 
The progress of knowledge, the zeiLo\]a Y™KaX» ^^ 
classical leamingf long buiied moxL\xa\£QX& ol ^ 
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tiquity restored to light, the application of steady 
genius, acquaintance with the features of a writer's 
country, his habits, feelings, and circumstances — 
all these tend to enlighten us with respect to the 
intention and meaning of passages once thought 
inexplicable. Even now, after all that has been 
written on Horace by men of every country, if a 
startling difficulty do remaiii, I think it better fiu- 
to confess our ignorance, than with rash hand to 
alter what is sanctioned by the authority of ages. 
Yet still I think it no less the duty of an Editor to 
record on such passages the emendations of cautious 
critics. They often show the progress of mind and 
science — at least they show the modes of thought 
and scholarship of our forefathers (would that, in 
many points, we could rival them !) ; and often, too, 
has an emendation been confirmed by some newly- 
discovered Manuscript, and what has been pro- 
pounded in a casual thought, becomes admitted on 
unquestionable authority. 

I have endeavoured to give the emendations of 
Bentley, with his reasons for each change, in as brief 
a manner as I could. Many of his alterations 
to be rash and unnecessary ; yet such was the 
*ons extent of his knowledge, ao ipo^et?vi\^^ 
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his genius, so diversified are the stores of learning 
brought forward to aid his views, that we learn 
more' £rom him, even when supporting at best a very 
doubtfiil case, than we gain fix>m all other critics in 
support of the probable truth. 

The edition of Mitscherlich is chiefly remarkable 
for the number of parallel passages with which he 
has illustrated his Author. I have taken from him 
those only which I thought to be closest to the Text, 
From Doering I have also taken some parallel 
passages and a few of his explanatory observations, 
which appear to have been overlooked or misunder- 
stood by Anthon. 

I can with difficulty acknowledge how much I am 
indebted to Orellius. He has brought considerable 
scholastic knowledge, combined with plain common 
sense and great experience, to explain and illustrate 
his author; unlike the great majority of Gferman 
critics, he has briefly, yet clearly, expressed his 
meaning. I consider his edition of Horace to be 
the most generally useful of any hitherto given to 
the world. 

The present annotation, so far as the Odes are 
concerned, is based upon that of Anthon. But, 
wherever J considered his views to \ie -ver^ Vjvccst- 
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rect, I hare given his note in foil, and immediately 
succeeding) is placed the ohjection to it, and what 
appeared to be a pieferable mode of explana- 
tion, la other cases, hid note has been either altered 
or simply adopted ; but in numberless instances, 
where nei&er process would answer, the note has 
been wholly re^wdtten. 

The well-known and excellent edition of M'Caul 
has been the bams dP the notes on the Satires and 
Spisdes. My additions to his commentary are 
marked witiii an ast«ri^ (*). The additions on the 
Odes were so extenmve as to render this notation 
wholly impracticable. 

I have also selected what I thought useful from 
Mr. Tate's Horatius MestittUus ; and to Mr. Howell 
I owe many of the panJkls fiom the Ei^lish poets 
which appear in tlus Edition. 

G. B. WHEELEK. 

Feb., 1846. 
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THE LIFE OF HORACE. 



1. " Birth-place." Yenusla or Yenusium, a town on the con- 
fines of Lucania and Appulia. 

Seqaor banc Luoanat an Appalns, anceps. 

Nam Venusinut arat flnem sab atromque colonus. 

Sat. II. 1. 34. 

2. " Time." December, a. u. c. 689, a. c. 65, in the consul- 
ship of L. Aurelius Cotta and Manilas Torquatus. 

nata mecam consule Manlio. 

Carm. UI. 21. 1. 

Ta Tina Torquato more 
ConBule pressa meo. 

Epod. 13. 6. 

Me quater undenos aciat implevisae Decembres, 
Collegam Lepldom qao duxit LoUius anno. 

EpUt. I. 20. 27. 

3. " His Father." A " libertinos," a slave who had been made 
free. He held the office of " coactor,"* or auctioneer's clerk, at 
Rome, in which capacity, having made some property, he purchased 
a small farm in the neighbourhood of Venusia. 



* In Saetoniofl' Ufb of our poet, w« find exartionutn coactor^ a tax-gatherer, 
but Gesner emends exauetiontun eoactor, a person who attended on the prttco^ 
and received the purchase-money for the articles bought In the same, also, 
he is said to have been aaitamentarius^ a person who deals \u «8\\. vto^Viiucsn^ 
but this appears to be an interpolation suggested b^ lYie v^^^^ ^ ^"^ 
- Treatise on Rhetoric, " addressed to Herennius, IV . S4, ** \3t %V w^wrnftwNarfil 
^o dicM» : qideaoe tu, cajua pater cnbito ae emuugew aoVeX.:* 
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Hino ad me redeo Hbertino potre natmn. 

Sat. L 6. 45. 

CaoM fait pater his, qui macro panper agello. 

Sat. L 6. 71. 

8i prsBCo parraa, aat 'nt ftait ipse') ooactor 
Miercedes seqoerer. 

Sat. I. 6. 86. 

4. " His early education.'' At Rome, under the care of Orbilios 
Pupillus and others. 

Bed paemm est ansns Romam portare dooendnm 
Artes, qnas dooeat qnivis eques atque senator 
Semet prognatos. Yestem servosque sequentea 
In magno ut populo, si quis vidisset, avit& 
Ex re prsBberi somptos mihi crederet illos. 
Ipse mihi oustos incormptissimTis omnes 
Circom doctores aderat. 

Sat. I. 6. 76. 

By Orbilius he was instructed in the poems of Livius Andromcus 
Carmina Livl, 



— — —- — memini qiue plagosimnmilii parvo 
Orbilimn dictare. 

Epift. n. 1. 70. 

He also became acquainted with the Iliad. 

Rom» nntriri miM oontigit atqne doeeri 
Iratus Graiis quantiim nocuisset Achilles. 

Epitt. H. 2. 41. 

Afterwards he studied at Athens. 

Ai^ecfire bonse patdd plus ariis Athena, 
Scilicet nt possem curvo dignoscere rectum, 
Atque inter silvas Academi quorere vemm. 

Epist. n. 2. 45. 

Before his return to Rome he visited other parts of Greece.* 

Me neque tam patiens Lacedsemon, 

Nee tam Larissae peroussit campus opimse. 

Carm. I. 7. 10. 

* For this and the next illustration I am indebted to Mz. Tato*ft ^^l^xv^iissSca. 
JJiaaert. " 
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He was also in Asia. 

Sds Letodofl quid lit : Gahiis dMOtiar aCque 
Fidenis Ticua: tamen illio TiTere amem. 

Epiit. 1. 11. 7. 

5. '* His entrance into public life." As military tribune in the 
army of Bnitus. 

O uepe meoom tampoB in ultimom 
Dedaote Bruto miUtUB duoe. 

CarnL U. 7. 1. 

Tecum Fhilippos et oelerem fhgam 
Senai, reUctft non bend paimnUL 

Carm. U. 7. 9. 

Qn6d mihi parent leglo Bmnana trOmno. 

Sat. L 6. iB. 

Dora Bed emoTfire looo me tempora grato 
CiTiliaque rodem belli tolit ttstns in anna 
CflBaarifl Aogoati non responiara lacertia. 

EpUt. n. 3. 48. 

6. " His condition when he returned to Rome." Poor, and de» 

prived of his father's property, which forced him to write for his 

support." 

Unde simul primiim me dimiaere Ffaflippi 
Dedflis hmnilem pemiis inopemque paterni 
Et laria et f ondi, panpertaa impulit audaz 
Ut Tenaa ftoerem. 

BpiH. n. t. 49. 

7. ''His public employment after his return." As "scriba 
quaestoribus," or ousstor's dark.* 

De re commnni scrilMB magna atque noy& te 
Orabant bodie meminiaaea, Quinote, revertL 

Sai. n. 6. 36. 



t Althoagh I have assigned this appointment, on the authority of Suetonius, 
to a period before our author's introduction to Biaecenas, I think it impro- 
bable that he obtained it at this time. Indeed it is scarcely intelUgible, 
how a person in his situation could have commanded the sum of money re- 
quisite for purdiasing it. Mr. Tate's coiOc<^*^i>'0 (P* ^0 ^<^ ^^ ^<^ & corro^ 
gatio of his friends, or the amount of some arrears of rent due to him at V e- 
nusia, appears to me improbable. It is more likely that he was struggling in 
poverty, until some of his poetical compositions came under the notice of 
Virgil or Varius, who, admiring the genius wMch the^ ^ies^Vacij^Qk v<«v£(^(ftdk. 
Jiim to MtBomaM, and then, through him, he obtained tb\s «.pi^SxAsiv«ii\» 
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8. " His introduction to Maecenas." By Virgil and Varias^ 

Nulla etenim tibi me tan obtnlit ; opUmus olim 
Virgiliiu, post hnno Yarius, dizfire quid esaem. 
Ut veni coram, singoltlm panca locutns ; 
(Infiui8 munque pmdor prohibebat plura profieuri) 
Mon ego me daro natam patre^ non ego drcum 
Me Satareiaiio yectari rura caballoy 
8ed quod eram, narro : respondee, nt tuns est mos, 
Faucar— abeo ;— «t rerocas nono p6st menscijubesque 
SaM in an^corom nnmero. 

Sat, I. 6. 54. 

9. ''The time at which his fnendship with Maecenas com- 

menced." (Ck)inp. note '< Fasti Horatiani" 714.) 

Septimus octavo prt^or Jam fngerit annus. 

Ex quo Msoenas me ccepit habere snorum 

In numero. 

Sat. 11. 6. 40. 

Quid ? militibuA promiasa Triquetrft 
Frndia Csesar an est ItalA tellure daturus ? 

Sat. II. 6. S5. 

10. " The generosity of Maecenas to him." 

Satis, snperque me benignitas tua 
Ditavit. 

Epod. I. 36. 

Non quo more piris vesci Calaber Jubet hospes, 
Tn me fedsti locnpletem. 

EpUt. I. 7. 14. 

Inspioe, si possum donata leponere Ictus. 

Eput. I. 7. 39. 

11. " His Residence at Rome." The position of his house can- 
not be ascertained, but that he had a town residence appears from 
many passages. 

inde domum me 

Ad porri et doeris refero laganique catinum. 

Sat. 1.6. 114. 

Romse ras optas ; absentem nurticua Vrbem 
Tollis ad astra levis. Si nusqnam es tortk Tocatus 
Ad coenam, laudas securum olus, &c. 

Sat. II. 7. 2S. 

Si potes Archiads conviTa reeumbere lectis 
Nee modica coenare times olus omne patella 
8vq;»remo te sole domi, Torquate, manebo. 

Epist. I. 5. 1. 
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^ 12. His maimer of life in the city." Plain and anostentations. 

QuAconque libido est 
Incedo soliu ; percontor, qoAOti olus et far ; 
Fallaoem drooin yeepertiniunque pererro 
S«pe forum ; Msiato divinis ; inde domum me 
Ad porri et doeris refero laganique catinum. 
CoBoa ministrUor paerii tribuf , et lapis albus 
Foeola cum cyatho duo sustinet ; astat echinus 
Vilis, cum pater& guttus, Campana supellez. 
Delude eo dormitum, non solUdtus, mihi quod eras 
Snrgendum sit mand, obeundus Marsya, qui se 
Vultum ferre negat Moviorum posse minores. 
Ad quartam Jaoeo ; post hxmc vagor, ant ego, lecto 
Aut scripto quod me taciturn juTat, ungor olivo, 
Non quo fraudatis immundua Matta lucemis. 
Ast ubi me fessnm sol acrior ire layatum 
Admonuit, ftigio campum Insnmque trigonem. 
Pransus non avid^ quantum interpellet inani 
Ventre diem durare^ domeitiout otior. 

Sat. I. 6. 112. 

The appointments of his house were such, that he could entertain 
his friends, not indeed with splendor, but yet with neatness and 
comfort. — Epi^. I. 5. He frequently went out into society, and 
was a constant visitor at the house of Maecenas. 

Si nusquam es fortd yocatus 
Ad coanam, laados secumm olus ; ac vdnt usquam 
Vinctus eas, ita te felioem dicis, amasque 
Qudd nusquam tibi sit potandum. Juss^it ad se 
Maecenas serum sub lumina prima renire 
Convivam. 

Sat. 11. 7. 2. 

At simul atras 
Yentum ebt Esquilias. 

Sat. U. 6. 32. 

Qu6d si me noles usquam disoedere. 

Epist. I. 7. 25. 

13. ** His preference of the country to the city, and his reasons." 

Tn nidum servas : ego lando ruris amoeni 
RiTOS, et mnsco circumlita saxa, nemusque. 
Quid qusris ? viyo et regno, simul ista reBqui, 
Que Tos ad coalum efRartis rumore secundo. 

Epist. I. 10. 

Mure ego riventem, tn dicla in uibebeaXuTn. 

Eput.l.U.\^. 
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Homae sponsorem me rapts — 
Portmodd quod mi obsit, dark certumque loeuto 
Lnctandmn in turbA, et fiicienda ii^nria tardis. 

At rimul atra* 
Tentum est EaquiliM, aliena negotia centum 
Per caput et drca aaliunt latus— 
Perditur h»o inter miaero lux, non line Totis : 
O nu quando ego te aspidam? fto. 



Sat. n. 6. 23. 



14. " His favorite places of resort." 



Veiter, Camoentt, Tester in ardnos 
Toiler Sabinos : sen mihi frigidum 
Praeneste, seu TIbur supinum, 
Sen Uquidas placnfire Bais. 

Cttrm. m. 4. 21. 

Unde si Pares prohlbent iniqon^ 
Duloe pellitis OTibus Galesi 
Flumen et regnata petam Laconi 

Rnra Phalanto. 
nie terramm mihi praetor omnes 
Angulus ridet. 

Carm, IL 6. 9. 

Ii5. ** His usual residence in the country." At his Sabine farm^ 
which had been presented to him by Maecenas.* 

Satis beatos oniois Sabinis. 

Cartn. U. 18. 14. 

The small villages of Varia and Mandela, were in its immediate 
neighbourhood.f 

• The authority of Suetonius leads us to believe that Horace had another 
Tilla in the immediate neighbourhood of Tlbur. But Cluver. (Ital. Antiq. II.) 
denies this; also Eustace (Classic. Tour, yol. 11, 235), and others, on the 
ground that it is inconsistent with the poet's declaration— Satis beatus unicit 
Sabinis and the manner in which he expresses his wishes, Carm. II. 6, Tibur, 
ftc, tit—AMnam-^nde si Parcas prohibent iniquas. Eustace explains the 
passi^ in Suetonius—*' Vixit plurimum in secessu rurls sui Sabini aut Ti- 
burtini"— as an allusion to the same place under the double appellation of his 
Sabine or Tibortine seat, and cites in illnstration the passage from Catullus : 

** O fimde noster sea Sabine, sen Tiburs." . 
But there are several passages, Carm. L 7. 10, III. 4. 21, 24, IV. 2. 30. IV. 3 
10 ; Epist. I. 7. 44, ai»d 8. 12, which incline me to believe the statement of 
biographer. Seveoral of the odes, moreover, appear to bear a kind of impress 
in Uieir spirit and character of having been written amidst the romantic 
scenery of Tivoli. Compare the interesting remarks on this subject in Mr. 
Tate's ''Preliminary Dissert.," and Dunlop's " Roman Literature," vol. III. 
p. 206. 

t It is generally supposed to have been about twelve miles to the north-east 
of Tibur. Those readers who wish iat more information regarding its loca- 
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Quiiiqae bonoi aoUtnm Varlam dimittere pAtra. 

EpiH. I. 14. 8. 

Quern Mandela MWt, rngosovfrigore pagua. 

EpiH. 1. 18. 105. 

Close to it was the temple of Yacana. 

Hso tibi dictabam.post £»nnin pntra YacuiUB. 

Spin. I. 10. 49. 

In it there was a fomitain« Bandusia,* 

O fona BandnaiaB, aplendidior vitro. 

Carm, IIL 13. 1. 

Fona etiam, rivo dare nomen idoneus 

Epist. I. 16. 13. 

by which a stream, the " Digentia," was formed. 

Fona etiam, riro dare nomen idoneus, at nee 
Frigidior Thracam, neo pnrior ambiat Hebnu. 
Inflrmo c^dti floit utilia, ntilis alvo, 

Epist. L 16. 13. 

Bfie qooties refidt gelidua Digentia rivua. 

Epitt. I. 18. 104.] 

Its range embraced within it, woods, rocks, and hills. 

Contlnai montes, nisi dissodentar opac& 
YaUe: sed at veniens deztnun latus aspidat aol, 
Lseyam deoedens corm fagiente yaporet. 
Temperiemlaodes. Qnid ? si robicanda benignd 
Com* vepres et pruna ferant? si quercas et ilex 
Malta fruge pecoa, multa dominum juvet umbri. 

Epist. I. 16. 3. 

Impend totom per nemos arbatos 
Qtueront latentes et thyma— 
Utcanqae dulci, Tyndari, fistula 
Valles et Usticse cubantb 
LeTia personuere saza. 

Carm. 1. 17. 5. 

lity than it is compatible with my limits to supply, tte referred to Cluver. 
Ant. Ital. IL 9. Dorainid de Sanctis, Dissertazione sofnra la villa di Oracio 
Flaooo ; Heerken's Notabilia, vol. L 29. M. L. Capmartin de Cbaupy, De- 
coaverte de la Blaison de Campagne d' Horace ; and Hackert's Sketches, the 
character of which I know only firom the commendations of Emesti, Clav. 
Honit., p. 96, 
• This name Bppmn to hMr9 been given to Ub} Botnn^ ii.^'t % tcraxiXikTi 
««ir VbdusIm, 
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Puro rinu aqtue, silvaque jagemm 
Fauconun. 

Cam. III. 16. 29. 

Et panlum dine super his foret. 

Sat. IL 6. 3. 

Villice dlTamm et mihi me reddentis agelli. 

EpUt. I. 14. 1. 

Tlie house, probably, was built in the valley of Ustica, between tbe 
hills of Lucretilis. and Ustica, not far from the fountain. 

VaUes et UstiosB cubantis. 

Carm. I. 17. 12. 

Velox amcBQum ssepe Lucretilem 
Matat LycflBO Fannns. 

Carm. I. 17 1. 

Hlc in reduotft yalle. 

Carm. I. 17. 17. 

Hortus ubi et tecto ridnus jugis aqiue fons. 

Sat. II. 6. 2. 

He kept at his farm a steward and eight slaves 

Ni nH;>i8, accedes opera agro nona Sabino. 

Sat. n. 7. 

On it, also, five families resided. 

Quein ta futi<]Qs, babitatnm quinque fods. 

Epitt, I. 14. 

He had cattle there. 

Olentis uzores maritl. 

Carm. I. 17. 

Abeasqne parvis 
iEqttns alnmnis. 

Carm. lU. 18. 4. 

yilUce silvanim, Ac. 

Ej^. I. 14. 

Pingue pecns domino Cnoias 

Sat. n. 6. 14. 

XJ^omm et peeoris tibi calo argntus. 

Efid. 1. 14. 42. 
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Although both the character of the ground and the disposition of 
Horace render it probable that it ^ras not very fertile or highly 
cultiyated, yet there were corn-fields, meadow-land, and a garden.* 

— — > et Mgetifl oertft fides naeBe. 

Carm. HI. 16. 29. 

Hoc erat in TOtls: modus agrl non ita nuLgnus, 
Horfcqs ubL 

8mt, n. 6. 1. 

MulU mole docendus aprico parcere prato. 

EpiH. I. U. 30. 

It did not produce grapes.'f 

Angulus iste feret piper et thus ociils uvft. 

Epitt. I. 14. 23. 

16. " His manner of life in the country.'' He passed the day 
in reading, writing, sleeping, sauntering about, or occupied with 
agriculture. 

Quorsom pertixiuit stipare Platomt Menandro r 
Eupolin Archilocho comites educere tantos ? 

Sat. n. 3. 11. 

Nunc Teterum libris, nunc somno et inertibns horis. 
Sat. n. 6. 61. 

Sident yidni glebas et saaca moventem. 

Epiit. I. 14. 37. 

Namqne me sUyft lupus in Sabinft 
Dum meam canto Lalagen, et ultra 
Terminum curia vagor ezpeditus. 

Carm. I. 22. 9. 

Quid priiks illustrem Satiris Musftque pedestri ? 

♦ Sat. II. 6. 16. 

His style of liying, plain and temperate. 

Coena breris Jurat, et prope rirum somnus in herbA 

Epigt, 1. 14. 35. 

* Compare Mr. Tate's remarks, p. zl. 

t Dunlop ( History of Eaman Literature, ToL iii. 212,) remarks : *' At 
this fkrm Horace had both yinejards and plantations of olives," and cites 
J^m/. J. 8, in proof— haud quia grando Contuderit irVtes, o\Q«mv« tnovnorierVt 
fitfuf. But firom the tenor of the epistle, it is vvident tYiaX no ^»\\x!(^<«i casi 
ie dnwn aa to Mf bAvbtg ^tber. 
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Rare meo possum qoidvis perferre patique. 

Epitt. I. 15. If. ^ 

The conversation of himself and his genesis. 

Sermo oritur non da tUUs dcunilmsTe alienis. 

Nee maid necne Lepos saltet ; sed quod magis ad not 

Fertinet et nescire malum est agitamns : utrumne 

DiTitUa homines, an sintTirtute beat! ? * 

Quidve ad amicitias, usus rectumve, trahat nos ? 

Et qun sit natura boni, sommumque quid eijus ? 

Cerrins h»c inter yicinus garrit aniles 

£z re fiabeUas. 

Sat, n. 6. 70. 

17. "His character." "Sanus ab illis pemidem quwsunque 
ferunt ; mediocribus et queis ignoscas, vitiis teneor." 

Of a hasty but flexible temper. 

Me quoque pectoris 
Tentavit in dulci juventft 
Ferror. 

Carm. I. 17. 22 

Lenit albescens animos oapillas 
Litlum et rixs cupidos protervn ; 
Non ego hoc ferrem calidns Juventa 
Consnle Flanoo. 

Carm. m. 14. 25. 

Irasd celerem tamen ut placabills essem. 

Epitt. L 20. 25. 

Contented with his drcmnstances. 

NihU supr& 
Deoslaoesso: neo potentam amicum 

Largiora flagito. 

Carm. IL 18. U. 

Nil oupientinm 
.Nudus castra peto, et traqsfuga divitum 
Partes linquere gestio. 

Carm, m. 16. 18. 

Satis superque me benignitas tua 
Ditavit : baud paravero 
Quod aui avarus ut Cihremes terra premam, 
Disoinctus aut perdam ut nepos. 

i:pod.l.Z\, 
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SI pneeo pirras, ant (ut ftxit ipse) ooftctor 
Meroed^ seqoerer : neque ego esfem qnestos. 

Sat. 1. 6. 86. 

Bend est ! nihil amplins oro, 
Mfdft nate^ nisi at propria h»c mihimonera fiuda. 

Sat. IL 6. 4. 

An affectionate son and futhful friend. 

Wl me poBoiteat ianum patris hi^as, &e. 

Sat, I. 6. 89. 

Nil ego oontolerim Jnoimdo ianus amico 

Sat. I. 6. 40. 

Pompei, meoram prime sodalinm. 

recepto 

Dulcemihi furere est amico. 

Carm. U. 8. 

Grateful for the favors which he had received— " Carm." 1. 17, 
&c., &C. 

Fond of ease and the enjoyments of life, yet not disposed to give 
himself np to indolence or sensuality. 

Nee somntim plebis laudo, sator altilium, nee 
Otia divitiis Arabom Uberrima muto. 

Eput. L 7. 35. 

Nee Insisse pudet sed non incidere ludum. 

Epist. I. 14. 36. 

Versatile, and capable of accommodating himself to drcomstances^ 

Nimirilm hie ego sum : nam tuta et parvola laudo, 
Cian res deficiunt, satis inter vilia fortis, 
Yeri^ nbi quid melius contingit et unctius, idem 
Vos aaj^exe et solos aio bend yivere, quorum 
Conspidtor nitidis fondata peconia villis. 

Epist. L 16. 42. 

Hence Davus accuses him of fickleness. 

Laudas 
FortHnam et mores antiqas plebis et idem 
81 quia ad IDa Deos sobitd te agat usque recuses. 

Sat.U.%.24, . 

Prmter Jaudem Bullixu ayanis. 
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Quodsi me lyricis Tatibus inaeres 
Sublimi feriam sidera rertice. 

Carm. I. 1. 35. 

As a lyrist. 

Princeps .Solium carmen ad Italos 
Pedtudaae modos. 

Carm. HI. 30. 

Monstror digito pnetereontiTim 

RomaiUD fidioen Iyr». 

<iudd spiro et plaoeo (si placeo) tnom eat. 

Carm. IV. 3. 21. 

Ezegi monumentum aere peremiiua, &c. 

Carm. lU. 30. 

With reference to Pindar—" Dircaeum cycnum." 



ego, apis Mating 

More modoqae 
Grata carpentis thyma per laborem 
Plurimom circa nemus uvidique 
Tiburis ripas operosa parvus 

Cannina fingo. 

Carm. IV. 2. 25. 

As aalhor of the Epodes. 

Libora per vacuum posui vestigia princeps, 
Non aliena meo pressi pede. Qui sibl fidit 
Dux regit ezamen. Farios ego primus lambos 
Ostendi Latio^ numeroa animosque secntns 
Ardulochi, non res et agentia verba Lycamben. 

Epitt. I. 19. 23. 
As a satirist. 

Hoc erat ezperto frustr^ Varrone Atacino 

Atque quibusdam aliis meliiis quod scribere possem, 

Inventore minor. 

Sat. I. 10. 46. 

Sunt quitms in Satirft videor nimis acer, et ultra 
Legem tendere opus ; sine nervis altera, quidquid 
Composui, pars esse putat, dmilesque meorum 
MUle die versus dedud posse. 

Sai. H. 1. 1. 
As an Epic. 

' pudor 

ItubelUsque lyrm Mosa potens yetat 
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Laudes egregli CaBaarls et tuM 

OulfA deterore ingenl. 

Curm. I. 6. 9. and Conn, IV. 15. 1 

. copidnm, pater optime. Tires 

Deficiant. 

Sai. II. 1. 12. 

Mec sermones ego mallem 
Repentes per hnmam, quim res componere gestas, 
Si quantum cuperem, posson qaoqne : sed neque parvum 
Carmen mi^estas redpit toa, neo mens aodet 
Bern tentare pudor, quam Tires ferre recnsent. 

Epitt. II. 1. 250. 

As a writer. He appears to have written slowly, and corrected 
frequently. 

— ^ operosa parrus 

Canninafinffo* 

Carm. IV. 2. 25. 

■ at multum, nil moror. 

Sat, L 4. 13. 

Saepe stylom Tertas. 

Sat. 1. 10. 72. 

Sic rar6 scriUs, ut toto non quater anno 
Membranam posoas, scriptorum qaeeque retezens. 

Sai.U.3. 1. 

Sed torpem putat inscitd metnltqae lituram. 

E/rist. U. 1. 167. 

carmen reprehendite, quod non 

Multa dies et multa litura cofircuit, atque 
Farfectom decies non oastigarit ad ungnem. 

Epia. ad Piion. 29S. 

As a brother author. Free from jealously of the reputation or 

merits of others. 

nil ml offidt unqnams 

Dltior hie, ant est quia doetior ; est locus oni-^ 

Cuique suns. 

Sat. I. 9. 50. 

ArgutA meretrioe potes. DaToque Chremeta 
Eludente senem, comis garrire libellos 
Unas TiToram, Fondani. Pollio regum 
Facta oanlt, pede ter pereusso. Forte epos aoer, 
Ut nemo, Varius dadt ; molle atque facetuxa 
VbrgiUo aniraerunt gaadentes rure CamcBon. 

Sat. \. \0. Aft. 
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As a critic. — ^This sufSdently appears from the 2nd book of the 

Epistles. 

As a philosopher. Professing to belong to no particular school ; 

sometimes a Stoic, but generally an Epiourean in principle and 

practice. 

Cagpe diem, qpim mttitirmm carednU portero. 

Carm. I. 11. 6. 

Parens deonun oaltar et infreqoen* 

Conraltos erro, nunc retroraiim 
VelA dare atque Iterartt cursns. 

Carm. I. 34. 1. 

Namque Deos didid aecnniin agere aBvum. 
Nee, si quid miri faciat natuia DeoB id 
Triates ex alto caeli demittere tecto. 

Sat. I. 5. 9. 

Ao ne fortd roges quo me dace, quo lare tater 
Nullius addiotus Jurare in Yerba magistri. 
Quo me cunque rapit tempestas, deferor holies. 
None agilis flo, et meraor dvilibus nndis, 
Virtutis TersB coatoi rigiduaque aatelles : 
Nunc in jlkziatippi fiurtim praoepta relabor. 

Epitt. I. 1. 13. 
As a politician. 

Paroe pritataa nimiiim cavere. 

Carm. IIL 8. S6. 

As a courtier. The address ^th wnich he conciliated the great 
is sufficiently evident frx>m his familiarity tilth Augustus,* Maecenas, 
&c. In many passages of his writings, also, he compliments his 
patrons with consummate skill, but Epist. I. 9. is alone sufficient 
to prove that he knew not merely the art of winning, but also ol 
preserving their favour — ^Vid. Epist. I. 17. 

18 ** His friends.^' The noble and the educated, with whom he 
lived on terms of the greatest intimacy. This appears from the 
names of those to whom his compositions are addressed, and the 
terms in which he writes to them. 



pauperemqoe dives 

Mepetft. 

Carm. IL 18. 10. 

* We learn from Suetonius' life, that Augustus was desirous to liaye him 
»s hiB private Becretarj, or amanuennai an appointment vrUcki 11ot»io& 4a- 
ciiiied accepting, and jet without oil(MkUn» the emperor h^ Ua t«E»asaL. 
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Plotius et YariuB, MsBeeiau, Yirgiliusque, 
YalgiuB et probet h»o Octavias, optimus atque 
FuBcus, et h»o ntinam YiBCorom laadet aterqae ! 
Ambitione rel^^ta, te dloere possum 
PoUio, te Messala, tuo cum fratre : simuIqQe 
Yos, Bibule et Senri, sixnul his te, candide Furni : 
Complares alios, doctos ego qoos et amioos 
Prudens prsBtereo. 

Sat, I. 10. 76. 

Tamenme 
Cum magnSa fizlHe imrita ftteUtar usque 
Invidia. 

Sat. n. L 75. 

19. « His fftTOQiite anthon." The Greek writers. 

Yos exemplaiia Qrsoa 
MoctornS Tersate maou, Teraate diurnai. 

Epitt, ad Pi$on. 238. 

Besides those whom he imitated in his lyrical compositions, the 
principal may be conjectured from the lines — 

Quorsum pertinuit stipare Flatona Menandro ? 

Eupolin, ArchUochum, comites eduoere tantos ? 

Sat,U.Z. II. 

Trojani belli scriptorem, mazime Lolli, 
I>um tu dedamaa Boms, Praeueste relegi. 

Efitt. n. a. 1. 

20. " His life endangered." Ah viperis et ursis. 

Ut tuto ab atris oorpore viperia 
BiMrmizem et ursis ; ut premerer saoA 
Lauroque oollat&qne myrto, 
Non sine Dis animosus in&ns. 

Carm, m. 4. 

At the battle of PhilippL 

Yestris amicum fontibns et choris» 
Mod me Phllippis Tersa acies retr^ 

By the falling of a tree. 

Devota neo ezstiiudt arbor. 

In a storm off the coast of Lucania. 
Meo Sicnli Palinnrus undJL 

IIL4. 
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By a wolf. 

Namqae me bHt^ lupus in Sabin& 
Fugit inermem. 

Carm. I. 22. 9. 

21. He was not married. 

BiartiiB ooBlebfl quid agam calendiB. 

Com. ni. 8. I. 

22. ''Hispenon." Of small stature.* 



. abimo 



Ad somaram totus moduli bipedalis. 

Sat. II. 3. 30S. 
Corporis ezigui. 

Epitt. I. 20. 



Black ];iair. 



• Nigros angusta fronte c^illos. 

Epist. I. 7. 26. 



His hair soon became grey 



Priwoann m .- 

EpUt. L 20. 2U 
Lenit albesoena animos eapillns. 

Carm. HL 14. 24. 



Weak eyes* 

Etc oenlis ego nigra meis collyria lippus 
XUinere. 

23. In youth attentive to his appearance. 

Qoem teaues decnere toge, nitidique capQIi 

EDist.l. 14.32. 

24. His resolution not to survive Maecenas.x 

nie dies utramque 
Duoet ruinam. Non ego perfidum 
Dizi sacramentum : ibimns, ibimufl^ 
Utcunqne precedes, supremum 
Carpere iter comites parati. 

Carm. II. 17. 8. 

• Suetonius informs us that he was corpulent, and preserres a letter of Au- 
gustus to him, in which he alludes to his appearance. 

t This poetic resolution appears to have been almost literally fulfilled, for 
Mfficenas died at the dose of the year, b. c. 8, and Horace survived him but a 
few weeks. His death was so sudden that he was unable to perfect his will. 
He died on the 27th of November, at the age of fifty-seven, and was buxied on 
tbe Esqalline bill, near the tomb of Mseceiias. 
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BENTLETS CHRONOLOGY 



THE WRITINGS OF HORACE. 



A.U.C. 


B.C. 


HOB. 
A6B. 


ORDER or THE WORKS. 


714 
716 
716 


40 
39 
38 


25.26* 
26-27 
27-28 


The first book of Satires. 


719 
720 
721 


35 
34 
33 


30-31 
31-32 
32-33 


The second book of Satires. 


722 
723 


32 
31 


33-34 
34-35 


The Epodes. 


724 
725 

726 


30 
29 
28 


35.36 
36-37 
37-38 


The first book of Odes. 


728 
729 


26 
25 


39-40 
40-41 


The second book of Odes. 


730 
731 


24 
23 


41-42 
42-43 


The third book of Odes. 


734 
735 


20 
19 


45-46 
46-47 


The first book of Epistles. 


737 
738 
739 


17 

16 

1 15 


48-49 
49-50 
50-51 


Carmen Saeculare and fourth book of Odes. 


Awi 


w mc 


ertis. 


1 The second book of Epistles. 



/kJ".^"™^??!/*^ ^ ?• "• " the fin* of HoTW»-s tgB.^'m I4»\«»«t tosb.- 
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689 



€00 



aai 



692 



693 



694 



G95 



/ 



^h 



64 



6^ 



62 



61 



60 



59 



L* Aureliuft Cotta. 
L. Mimliui Torqua- 



C* Marcius FiguUti. 



2 fM. Tullius Cicero, 
3* C. AntoDlus. 



D. Juniiti SilanuB, 
L, Licmius MurenB 

M. PvipiQS Pi^ Cftl- 
purniAHQB. 

aalla. 

L. AfraniuB. 
Q. Ca!«iIiuK MetelluE 
Celer, 

,C- Jtiliits Caesar, 
M. Calpumluj Bi' 
bulua. 



7 



BiKT^ 0^ Ho&ACft on tha 8th of 
December. Cicero w« now 41 
years of age j Lucretius 30 ; Ca- 
till! LIS 22t aad Virgil between five 
and aix. The conspiracy ia 
formed noticed hy Sail. Beti. Ca- 
iUm. 18. 

Catilioe etandU candidate for the 
consuhliip. 

Orbillus Pupjllui {Epigt. IL 1.) 
corner to Rome* Death of Mi* 
T H ft] D AT Es . J em^eJ em taken by 
Po m pcy . Cooi^piracy of CatiUne. 

Defeat ai^d death of Catiline, 
TriEimph of Metcllus over Cretc» 

Triumph of Pomp«y, 



S96 J $8 1 f^ /l. CflJpurnma Piso 



g I CjPsoninus» 



Julius Caesar h in Spaint 



Berth or Litt, the Mstoriao, at 
Palavium. Pompey marries Ju- 
lia^ the daughter of J. CBCfiar^ ood 
Corii«lia, 

retires mtij tiule* TtHViiaUi^,'^-^ 
haps, bont in tlaia ^i£M. 
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XXXV 



697 



698 



6^ 



56 
55 



AGS, 



700 



roi 



702 



703 



704 



703 



5i 



53 



flIS 



51 



50 



49 



10 

n 



p. Comehufl Lentu^ 
\UH Spmther. 

Q, Ciedlius Meteilus 
Nepok 

;Cii. Conifiliiia Lea- 

tDlus MarcetlUius, 

L. Marciua FhiSip^ 

pllB. 

Cn. Pompeias Mag- 
nus 11. 

M' LiciniiiB Cfosaua 
IL 



Ca^SAr'f war with the BelglE' Ci- 
cero is recalled. 



The first triumvirate* 
in Armoiica. 



15 
IG 



IG 

17 



L. Doinitiufl Aheno- 

Ap, ClaudluB VuV 
cher. 



On. Domltius Culvi- 

M. Valerius Me&sil^ 
la. 

Cd^ Pampeiua Mag'- 
nus II L tine coi- 



14 Ser^SutpiduiKufus. 
l^ M.ClaudiuaMarceL- 



L, j^miJius Psnllus. 
C. Claudius Marcel- 
lus. 



C. Claudit^a Majrcd- 

lus. 
L, Coraelius Leu 

tulus Grus. 



/ 



LU 



Crcaar'a war 



C^nsF crosses t!ie EhmeT and at 
the end of the auiptner pm&^ 
into BritaiD* Cicero writ€a the 
He Oratore^ Virgil jisaunies the 
toga, virilif. Detath of Luchk- 
TTBS. Timaffej^e* h hrought to 
Home by Gahinius. 

CscBur'a sccoad eipeditioii into Bri- 
tain. In the winter his war with 
Arabiori3i, Crassus proceeds on 
an expedition against the Ptf- 

Cs&iKT proseetites hia Tjcforie* in 
GauL Cr^Lgsus defeated and ]»lain 
by Monseafift, the genernl of Oro- 
dea. 

Csftar returns to Italy. In the win- 
ter war vii th Vercin getorii. Milo 
Villa ClDdias. 

CEcaar still in Gaul* Cicero is pro- 
consul in Citicia* PftoPEHTiu^, 
perhapSf hora in thk year. 

Variances bfltween Poropey and 
Caesar. Indications of the ap* 
proach of a civil \vaf. Salluat^ the 
biitoriaoT is expelled tha aeuate. 



Cec£^ occupies Ariminum. Lahi- 
cnu^ deserts him. Ca^aar pur- 
sues Pompcy to Bruudusium. 
Pompey passes in to G ree ce. Cac* 
aar giTCS battle to Afranina and 
PetTcina in Spoirv. Wl* te^t ^\^ 
tatoraUp. W \\it ^vcvXsi^t 
coTTies toBTTiTv(l\iii\am,aM.ictaw«*' 
Into Gretca* , 
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706 



707 



708 



709 



710 



48 



47 



4G 



aoiu 

AGE. 



45 



44 



CONBUXS* 



C. Julius Cojgar II, 

P» Servilius V^tm 

Isaudcus. 



C, Julius Cassar II. 
dicL 

M* AntoDhis Maff. 
Equii. Atthe^ud 
of the year Vati- 
nluB and Colcnus 

C. Julius C^ar III 
dua. 



Ul 



C. Julius Cai&aj: tY, 



C. Juliufl Cajsar V\ 
M. Aiitomu$» 



In this or thfi preceding year, Ho- 
race assumes the toga tirilut. 

B\TTl,E OF PfL^LB^AliIA. DeATH 

cv PoMFSY in his 58th year. 
Alexaadiine war. 

l$"ai- in Pontns with Pharnaecs. 
C^sai n^ltu-ns to Italy. At the 
eloie of the year he passes into 
Africa. 



The African war. Battle of Thap, 
»U3. Csisiir returus ta Home, 
His four triumphs, over Gaul, 
Egypt, Pontiis, and Afiica. His 
third dictatorship with M. ^mi< 
lius Lepidus, us Ma§. EquU* Be- 
formaliou of the Calendar. 

In this year, or perhaps earlier, Ho- 
race goes to Atheub, where he 
appears to have formed hb ftc- 
quaiDtancewUh£iduii£9, MeBatUor 
Bad VarttHi \fhoj we know from 
Cic Mpi^L ad MHc. xil 23. 26., 
3dii. 24. xv» 13* 15., went there 
in the early port of B, C 45. 
There h no proof of his havmg 
been acquainted with Cicero^s 
sou, who also went there this 
year. Ciesar^a first dictatorships 
War in Spain. Battle of Mun- 
nA. Triumphs of Caesar, Fabius, 
and PedJuSs LABcmui* perfortnfi 
in his fitiitdt 

fifth dictatorship with Lepidus, as 
Mag. Efpiii. His ovation. Dic- 
tatorship for life and consulship 
for ten years conferred on Jiim, 
DEAtH OP C-EMAR in his 56th 
year on til e Ides of March, Ar- 
rival of OctaviuB from Apollonia 
in Epirus. In the end of tbis, or 
the beginning nf the folli>wiQg 
year, IVotac^ es^iKea the caiiae 
of Brutus. 
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xxxvil 



711 



712 



713 



7U 



43 



42 



41 



4a 



C. Vibias PanMi A. 
HirtiaSf and in 
theifplacesC.Ju^ 
lius C*&ar Octa- 
Tiaiiu^r Q. Pedim 



IL 

L. Mumitius Plan- 



L. Antoniaa Pictas 
P, Serviliua Isaun- 
cui 11. 



Cn, Domitiua CalTJ 

nua IL 
C» Asiniua PoUio. 



L 



I I I 



G&men ia honour of Juliui C^- 
$ar. Anifiny besieges D. Bmtvis 
in Mutina. Defeat of Antonj* 
Death csf HiftiuB aud Patisa, 
Junction of Antony and Lepi- 
dua» Second triumvirate^ Afri- 
ca, Sicilyt Sardinia^ and the 
other islands given to C^sor, the 
Spainis, with CialMa NarbonenBist 
to Lepidiu* and the other Gauls 
to Antony. Biath op Ovid. 
Dkatu or Cicsito in hia «ixty- 
third year. 

Battlb of PHtLLipr at the end of 
the year- BiitT^ of TineEUus^ 

a 
In the winter of this year — Ho- 
race, when returning to Italy^ is 
nearly lost off Cape PaLinurui. 

The followers of the defeated party 
are permitted to return. Maiiy 
partiaansof Brutus, amongst these 
F^mpeius Grosph us^ atill ail here to 
their Bvde, and fly to Scstu^ Pom- 
pey in Sicily. Distribution of 
landa to the soldiers, Virgil Inses 
hia farm. Ueturn of Horace to 
Italy* As his prDperty was con- 
fiscated, trada^ pauper tas forced 
hini to write." We may &uppOEte 
however, that he had written 
somethinff before this rime, per- 
haps whilit he waa at Athens. 
Corap. Satr L 10- He forms 
an acquaintance with VirgU and 
VariuSf who introduced him to 
the notice of Mscceoas.f 

Tn this year Horace is admitted to 
the inendship of Maecenas i cer- 
tainly not before this^ but per- 
haps Jater, On the office oJ 
Scriba Qm^vtorius which he held, 
compare his Life^ p. xvU, Cseaur 
marries Scribonia. lavaMjci^ ^A^ 
Syria \r^ LblH^tkis ftja^^Cfci£i"^^-\ 
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715 



ns 



717 



/ 



39 



3S 



3? 



AGS, 



Ap.. Claudius Pul^ 

Cher. 
C, Norbtnui FIac- 



L. Mardoa Ceasori- 

nus. 
C. CalTisiuflSabinua, 



L^ Cftniniua Gallua. 



/ 



and destruotioti of Perosia. On 
the death of Fulm, CsBSur and 
Antony coitclnde a peace at Bron- 
duaium. Octavia given in mar- 
riage to Antony. Cornelitts Nc- 
pofl fionnsbes. 

Birth of JnliAf the danghter of Cs- 
aar and Scribonia. Pollio tri' 
umph^ oTer the Parthini, a peo- 
ple of lllyricum. This is the 
Balmaiicus trhanphut^ Carm, II. 
1, Pe«ce condnded with Sextus 
Pompey at MUenum. The Par- 
thiina defeated, and Labienus 
alttSn by Vcntidina. 

Zn the Spring nf this year, Antony 
came to Brundusium from Athens, 
to bold a coafej-eace with Cssar ; 
but being alarmed by a prodigy, 
he did not wait for his arrival but 
returned to G reece. It is to this, 
according to Heyne, whose opi- 
nion is adopted by Mr. Clinton 
and Mr. Tate^ that the Brundn- 
sine journey {Sai, I. 5.) should 
be referred. Marriage of Caesar 
with livia, the mother of Tibe- 
rius and DruBus. Sextus Pompey 
again at opeQ ^ar, and success- 
fuL in two na^al engagements. 
The Parthians defeated, and their 
prince Pacorua slain by Venti- 
diuB. Conquest of the Jews by 



Agripp\ia crosses the Khine. The 
Portus Jniilia {Epist. ad Pison. 
63.) formed by connecting the 
Laeta jitermit and Lucrinua with 
the se& Cotiference of Antony 
and C^aar at Tarentum. Re- 
newal of the triumvirate for five 
years. About this time, perhaps, 
Horaf;e receives the Sabine farm. 
OrodoB Tcaigns tlie throne of Par- 
thia to hii9 eldest son Phraates. 
Monai^seft flies to katoik'^. 
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A. IT. O. 



71B 



34 



na 



720 



731 



722 



723 



35 



3't 



3a 



32 



31 



29 



3B 

31 



31 

32 

32 
33 

33 
34 



CONSULS. 



724 



SO 



35 
36 



L* Gellitia Peplico- 

la. 
M. Cocccius NervA. 






M. Antonina IL 



C. Csesv IL 

L, Volcfttius T alius. 



Cn* Domitiu* Ahe 



C. Cssar IIL 
M. Valerius Mes- 
lalla Carvinua. 



C. Cffisar IV, 



LJ 



L// 



Siciliaii war. Defeat of Pompe^. 
SuTTCti d er of Lepid ua, Muti n y of 
th£ saldien and promise of a dis> 
tribution of laoda. Great ho* 
noiirs cooferred on CECsar on hU 
return to Rome. Retrent of An- 
tony from Parthia. 

Death of Septus Pompey at Miletus, 
in his fortieth year. Phrajite* de- 
posed ai}d Tiridatea substituted. 
IlI>Tian, JapydlaDf and Fouuo- 



Invas.ioa of Ansenia by AntooT, 
Dalmatian war. Death of Sal- 

LVSTf 

Tho PartMantt conquer Media and 
Amienia. Agrippa is now .^Edile^ 
ami improves the city 4 

Prcpartttions for war between Ctesar 
and Autfluy. Ptaueua cornea over 
from Antony to Coesar. Dsath 
OF Am qua in his seventy^ae-- 
Tenth year. 

Battle of Actium on the 2tid cf 
September. Cfiesnr retires to Sa- 
moa to winter. Mr. Tate cou^ 
jectures that it was in this year 
that Horaee bought or rented 
the eottage and garden at TitoH. 
This accords well with Beiitley'i 
arrangement of the order of bia 
writings, for the year after he is 
engaged on the first book of the 
Ocies. 

In the winter j^ a mutiny of tbe 

soldiers at Brundoiiun), and return 
of Cffi!*ar, Soon after he pro- 
ceed H i n to Asia^ and th cnce ngain ut 
Alexanciria- Death qjp Anto- 

KY AND Cl.K,^T? KTlt»k^ ^^gf^C 

now a \tTO^\\<st, Wift. Cascwi^v»^ 
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BOR. 



725 



726 



727 



29 



28 



27 



72a 



72D 



730 



26 



25 



24 



) 



3e 

37 



S7 



39 
40 

40 
4L 



4j 

42 



// 



C. CaBsar V. 
Septus Appuldui}' 



C. Csesar VL 



C, Caesar VIL 
M. Agtippa III. 



VIU. 
T, Statilius Taurus. 



tea regains the throne of P^liia. 
Whilst Cffisar was in Syria^ TU 
ridates implorts his fi&AiBtauC€ to 
restore him, Pbraates eends ai 
fetidly embassy, requesting thati 
Tuidatcs should be gi^en upi 
Csesai receives both courteouslji 
and briitp '^nth Mm to Korae the 
SOD of Fhiaates as a hostage. § 
NicopoHs built. Actian games 
celebmted. 

The three trinmphs of Cffsar for 
Dabnatia, Actium^ and Alexan- 
dria. Tas TKifpiiS OF Janus im 



The censns ia held. Csesar dedi- 
cates the Palatine hbrary^ and at- 
tends to the restoration of the 
temples and the embellishment 
of the city. Crass us triumphs 
o?er the Dadana. 

CsEBar receiYes the name AuGoaTtra, 
Tiherins assumes the ioffn viriOs, 
Augustus projects on eipedition 
against Britain, bnt goes into 
Ganl and Spain, where the Can* 
tabrians are insurgent. Messala 
triumphs over tlie Aquitani' 



C» Csesar Augustus The disgrace and death of Gallus. 



Sextu^ Appuleius triumphs over 
Spain, 



C. Cieiiar Augustus War with ihz A^tures and Canta- 
brians. Terentiufi Vairo reduces 
the Salassi. Marcellus marrica 
Julia. 

Expedition of jJiHus GaUus into 
Arabia Felbt. Death of Quinti- 
11 us, the friend of Horace and 
Virgil. Augustus returns from 
Spain. Th£ TEMK.S or Jasus 
SHUT A secoND TIME. Tlve As- 
turea and CaQtabvianft renew the 
war on Augusiu'&S 4fc^^Ttait^\i\A' 
are t^\ufik.Vy rciclvxt^f^d. 



IX. 

M. Junius Silanus. 



G. Csesar Augustus 

X, 
C. Norbanus Flac- 



\ 
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731 



23 



C. Caesar Atigustus 

XT. 
A. Tet«iitiii3 Varro 

M arena. 



733 



734 



21 



20 



735 



735 



737 



ig 



Id 



17 



/ 



M, ClaudiuB Mar 

cellar. 
L, Arruntius. 



M. LoUiui, 

M* AppulduB. 
P. Siliiis Nerva, 



Augiutua ia appointed tribiine for 

life . D EAT H OF M ARCE L I. U9 dtl- 

nn g hia scd ilesh ip i a hia t wenti eth 
year. PJirH&te;^ sends ambossa- 
de}r6 to Home. Auguattia re- 
store b his BOH, on i!qndition that 
the ai;atidftrds taken from Crassus 
and Anthony will be giveti hack. 
AuguatUB reixiTer^ froni a das* 
gfiTQus illness, duTiug which An- 
toDLiis Musa utteudf^d him. 

AngUfltus goes into Sidlj, Con- 
spiracy and death of Mrirena 
brother of Maecenas' wife- jEthio- 
pions under C^daee defeated by 
Petronius, prefect of Egy]jt. 



C. ScntiuB Satnrui- 
Q, LiicretjiiB, 



P. CorneliuB Lcntu> 

lUB. 

Cn, Cornelius Len- 
tulua. 

C. PuniiuB. 

C* Junius SiLanus. 



Agrippa marries Julia, 
winters at Samoa. 



Auguatua 



Agrippa defeats the Caiitabnani», 
Augiiatus passes into Asia. Res- 

TOBATTON OFTJTB STAWOARnS by 

the Parthiaus. Lenttilus checks 
the encroadiment of the V&- 
ciansi SormatianSt and otber bor- 
derers on the later. Birth of 
Caiu s Csesor. E xpedition o f Ti - 
berius into Armenia to reatore 
Tigronea to the throne. Augustus 
winters at Samos, 

Fmal Teduction of the Cantabriana. 
Death of Virgil in hia 51st 
year,, at Hrundusinm. Return 
of Augustus from tbe East to 
Rome. 

Augustus aceepts the empire for 
five years. The law is passed if ^. 
maritartdis ordim^wf. Death 

of TlliULLUB. 



Celeliratlon of the Lttdi Ststaulnreg 
for the fifth X\mR. B\d\i.'^VKk- 

Asia, Ju\\a fUitOTsy^fas'^^'^'^' 
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4^. tr. c. 



HOK. 
AQE. 



fS» 



739 



740 



HI 



H2 



743 



16 



15 



14 



13 



12 



11 



744 



745 



746 



49 
50 

&0 
51 

51 

52 

52 
53 

5S 
54 



54 

55 



10 



L. Doniitiiu Ahexio^ 

barbuA^ 
P* Conidras Sciplo. 

M. Livius Drusub 

Libo. 
L, C«lpiurtiii^ Plso. 

M* Lidnius Crasfius, 
Cn. Cornelius hen- 
tuluB Aagor. 

Tib. aaudius Nero. 
P, Quiactiliui Va- 



55 
56 



56 
57 



57 






Defeat of M. Lolliiu m Oerman^. 



Augustus h m GauL Tbe Rb^ti 
and VindeHd aubdued by Tlbe^ 
riujs and Druaus. 

AugTtstus still aidant fratu Romer 
arranging oSmrs in Spaing Gaolt 
and Germajjy. 

Augurs retnma from Gaul and 
Agrippa &om Aaa* 



W 



M, Takrins Messa- 

la. 
P. Sulpicios Quiri 



PftuluB Fabius Max- 



Itdui Antoniui.. 
Q. Fabius Maximuij 
A^oani^s* 



Na^ Claudius Dm^ 

auB. 
T* Qtiinctius Crispi 

nuB Vok^anuB. 



Death tit LepiduA. Augustus ap- 
pointed Pon.tifc3^ MnJ^muM. 
Death of Agrjffa. in his fifty* 
first year, Dmsua h in Germany. 
He defeats the Celts?, Usipetes^ 
and Sicambii, 

Dmani 8tlU in Germany. Tbe 
Cheruscii Tenctberi^ and otber 
Geiman tribes reduced. At the 
end of the year he returns to 
Eome* Tiberius defeats the Dal- 
matians and Pftnnoniana, Death 
of Octavia. Marriaga of Tibe- 
rius and Jnha. 

AugUBtua is in GauU Tibmus sent 
against tbe Dalmatians. Drusus 
against the Germans. Biktb or 
CLAUDiua. In this year, per- 

bapSr TilK TEUFLX OF JaKI^'S 18 
OLOSSD THE THIBD TIME.|{ 

Campaign qf Drusns against the 
Catti and Cheruaci. Ills death 
by a fall frmn hia horse. 



Or MarctuB Censo* 

Tinns* 
C. Atinius GallnsH 



Au^tus accepts tbe empire a third 
time. The month Sejvtiiis nan}ed 
jivgushta. Death OF ^L«c SNA a. 
DfiATtt o'^ Ho^jLta on the ^7th 
November. 
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NOTES TO THE FASTL 



* According to Bentley's scheme, the Satires were Horace's first 
work, which he commenced in 714. But the passage in Sat. I. 
10. 31, shews that he had written something before thAt year, and 
this, perhaps, may be farther confirmed by the consideration of 
whaPt led to an acquaintance between Horace and Virgil and Yarius, 
and afterwards to the patronage which Maecenas extended to him. 
It appears to me a more reasonable supposition than any other, 
ihait it was his poetic talents, which he himself informs us were 
called into exercise immediately on his return to Rome after the 
defeat at PhilippL 

Unde simiil primCun me dimisere Philippi 
Decii^ humilem pennis, inopemque patent 
Et laris eit fundi, paapertas impulit audax 
Ut venot fiuserem. 

Eput, II. 2. 49. 

A question here arises, what were these, the earlier compositions 
of Horace, whichy we may suppose, recommended him to the notice 
of those friends, who encouraged the youthful poet when struggling 
in poverty, and whether they are extant or not ? Were they lyrics, 
epodes, or satires ? and are they amongst his works as we have 
them ? If we suppose them extant, Sat. L 7. e. gr. might be 
<dassed amongst them with some probability, and there are some 
epodes and odes which might also be referred to this period. At 
least there are some pieces, which, as they do not bear any interna^ 
marks of their age, may be supposed to have been written at this 
time as reasonably as at a later period. If they are not extant, 
the passages in Cann. I. 16. 2. ** matrepukhra /ilia ptdchrior. 
Quern criminon9 cumque voles modum Pones iambis ; sivejlammd 
sive mari libet Adriano ; and 22. me guoque pectoris TerUavit in 
duld juventa Fervor et in celeres lambos Misitjurententf might be 
adduced as a proof that epodes formed some part of his writings at 
that time. Thus Sanadon remarks in his annotations on this ode ; 
** Ces vers satiriques d'Horace sont du nombre des pieces que Ton 
A perdues." 

In confirmation of this, Carm. III. 14. 27, non ego hoc f err em 
cahdus juventa consule Planco, might be compared to show the 
age which Horace calls ^^ juventa," But if with Bentley we sup- 
pose the epodes to have been written before the first book of the 
odes, and adopt the common opinion that Tyndaris, the daughter 
of Canidia, is the person to whom Carm. I. 16, is addressed, it is 
unnecessary to asume that these libellous verses have been lost, 
for they form Epod. V. and XVII. (vid. Mr. Tate's Prelim. Dissert, 
p. Ixv.), and as to juventa^ every scholar is aware how indefinite it 
is in its application, and the particularity of meu^omTL^ OnoraSft 
JPlanco in Carm. III. li. 21 j may be exp\aiive^ «& «3cvML%ttwai "a. 
reference of the poet*B to his having been ea^^eOim ^^\«SCk& v^ 
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Philippi. This objection, however, remains, that if Horace "were 
juvems in his 34th and 35th years (the period assigned by Bentley 
for the composition of the epodes), how do the words " me quoque 
pectoris Tentavit" in dulci juventa " Fervor et in celeres lambos 
Misit furentem : nunc ego mitibus Mutare quaero tristia," become 
the 36th. 37th, or 38th years of his age ? They certainly seem to 
imply that there was a greater interval than four years between the 
composition of the two pieces. 

1 1 am disposed to think that this introduction should be placed 
at a later date — ^perhaps 715, as Sandon and Emesti place it. Thus, 
the commencement of his friendship with Msecenas may be assigned 
to 716. This is rendered.probable by the consideration that some 
time must have elapsed after his -return before he formed an ac- 
quaintance with Virgil and Varius, and then there must have been 
no short interval between the commencement of this and their 
knowing his character so weU, as to consider him deserving of an 
introduction to their patron. This is further confirmed by a re- 
ference to Sat. II. 6. In 1. 40 of that satire, the poet says — 



Septimus octavo propior jam fugerit a 
Ex quo Maecenas me ccepit habere Buorum, 

and the time at which these words were written may be ascertained 
from 1. 52 ," numquid de Dacis audisti ? and militibus promissa Tri- 
quetra Praedia Caesar an est Itala tellure daturus ?" Now there 
were three remarkable distributions of lands, after the battle of 
Philippi, at the close of the Sicilian war, and after the battle of 
Actium. The passage evidently cannot be referred to the first : 
Bentley, in his preface, ascribes it to the second, which, says he, 
" in Campania allbique facta est anno Flacci XXXI." In the note I 
have not ventured to reject this opinion. But if we adopt this re- 
ference, to what year are we to ascribe the introduction of Horace, 
by Virgil and Varius, to Maecenas ? On this supposition it must 
have been before the battle of Philippi, for Horace evidently wrote 
the satire before the distribution was made ; and, according to Bent- 
ley, that distribution took place in 719, and if we subtract seven 
years with some months from this, we shall obtain a date previous 
to the battle of Philippi, which was fought towards the end of 712. 
Again, what of the Dacians, who appear to have been insurgent 
at the time in which the satire was written ? 

Both these difficulties disappear, if we refer the passage to the 
distribution after the battle of Actium, i. e. suppose the satire to 
have been written in the winter 723-724. Thus we may place the 
commencement of our poet's friendship with Maecenas in 716. 
And as to the Dacians, we learn from Dio. Cass. LI. (p. 527, " Steph. 
Edit.") that M. Crassus was sent against them in 725 (or 724), to 
punish them for their adherence to Antony and molestation of the 
Roman frontiers. As the temple of Janus was shut in 725, this 
war must have been either very early in that year, or most probably 
in the preceding — in the fourth consulship of Caesar. But, however, 
whether it were 724 or 72b, it is plain that the Dacians were insur- 

^ent about the time to which I refer the promise ot \,\xe \axx^% \.o 

tbe soldiers. 
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But Heyne (Vit. Virgil. 715,) objects to the date 716, for the 
admission of Horace to the friendship of Maecenas, that it is too 
late, as Horace must have been some time a friend before he ac- 
oompained his patron to Brundusium, and that journey should be 
assigned to the spring of 715. Now Horace, himself, in Sat. II. 6. 
when speaking of the commencement of Maecenas' friendship, no- 
tices, as one of the earliest manifestations of it, his taking him as 
a companion when " iter faciens i" 

Septimus octavo jam proprior f agerit annus 
Ex quo MsBcenas me coepit habere suorum 
In numero, duntazat ad hoc quem toUere rhedSl 
Vellet iter fiadens, &c. 

And the intended conference at Brundisium, to which Heyne re- 
fers, should be assigned to 716, as Mr. Clinton and Mr. Tate place 
it, and not to 715 ; or, as a last resource, we may ascribe the journey 
to 717, as Masson does, (vid. note on Sat. I. 5,) and thus a suf- 
ficient time is given for Horace's becoming so far intimate with 
Maecenas as to be invited to accompany him whilst travelling. 
But the reference to the intended conference at Brundusium is 
certainly preferable. I consider it most probable, then, that the 
satire was written in December, 723, and that the journey to Brun- 
dusium took place about March, 716. 

X This agrees with Bentley*s cancelli for the 2d book of the 
Satires. Compare Sat. II. 3. 185: Scilicet ut plausus, quos fert 
Agrippa, feras tu. Hence, perhaps, the allusion in Sat. II. 2. 
104 : quare Templa ruunt antiqua Deum? may also be explained 
although, notwithstanding Bentley's dates, I am more disposed to 
refer this to a later period, when Caesar himself, was restoring the 
temples. 

§ In Append, on Sat. II. 1. 15, I have noticed, a difficulty 
which exists about mentioning the Parthians, if we receive Bent- 
ley's dates, 719-721. Mr. Tate, in the able dissertation prefixed to 
his ** Horatius Restitutus," accounts for the introduction of them 
and the Gauls in this way. " The Parthians and Gauls, from hav- 
ing been the principal objects of dread to the Roman armies, are 
the nations selected to famish each of them a very tremendous 
image of battle ; with a tacit reference, perhaps, to the exploits of 
Marius and of Ventidius, on a later occasion, b. c. 39." This ex- 
planation does not appear to me satisfactory. I cannot believe 
that Horace was so> injudicious a courtier as to compliment a prince 
" alienis laudibus,'' particularly, one whose own actions, and those 
recent also, might fairly be made the subject of praise. This is, 
indeed, " male palpari." Ventidius, besides, was not even a legatus 
sent out by Caesar, but he was a general of Antony, whose glory, of 
course, was increased by allusion to his officer's success. Now 
Antony, above all others, should not have been commended by one 
who sought Caesar's favour, for they never had been sincere friends, 
nay sometimes even declared enemies, and particularly not at this 
time, for they were at variance about the distribution of lands 
which was made by Caesar after the Sicilian war, and other t\mi^%. 
Any mention, moreover, of the Parthians abowt \\i\% -^eno^ n<^^ 
iafelicitouif as they were then eminently succes^ixil. ll^ -^^s^^^ 
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year of Antony's disastrous retreat, and in 721 Media and Armenia 
were overrun by their victorious armies. 

And even if we suppose, with Mr. Tate, that v^hat Horace in- 
tended by the mention of the Parthians and Gauls in this passage, 
was merely, ** to furnish a tremendous image of battle/' a question 
yet remains, to which this answer cannot be given — how are we to 
account for the words in Sat. II. 5. 62 : " Tempore quo juvenis 
Parthis horrendus V It is vain to urge in reply that there is a tadt 
reference to the exploits of Ventidius or any other ** legatus ;" the 
compliment is unmeaning unless it be personaL Besides, if we 
examine how the poet speaks of these formidable enemies after the 
restoration of the standards, we find that Caesar is not praised in 
tjerms as strong as those that are used here. In Epist. II. 1, 266, 
(which Bentley places after the fourth book of the Odes, and Carm. 
SsBCuIare,) Caesars Parthian success is noticed thus : 

Et formidatam Parthis, te prindpe, Bomam. 

For these reasons I suspect that both Sat. II. 1, and Sat. 11. 5, 
were written later than the period to which Bentley ascribes them ; 
probably after 724, and perhaps not until 727. The name " C^sar" 
occurring in Sat. 11. 1, may be regarded as an objection to the 
latter supposition. 

II I have assigned to this year the third closing of the temple of 
Janus^ on the authority of EmestL But I perceive no probability 
of the correctness of the date. 
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The Metres of Horace, consisting of nineteen species, 
may be divided into four classes : 

I. Those which have been seldom used by Horace, and which 
are scarcely lyrical, No. 1 to 5. 

II. Those in which the Epodes are written, No. 6 to 12, chiefly 
Iambic, and the earliest written by Horace. 

III. Those commonly called Glyconic, and having their usual 
character from the introduction of the Choriambic, No. 13 to 17. 

lY. The Sapphic and Alcaic, the favourite measures of Horace, 
No. 18 and 19. 

Class I Metre I Odb I., IV. 

The first verse consists of a Dactylic Tetrameter 
a priore (or Alcmanic) and three Trochees. The 
second is an Iambic Trimeter Catalectic : 

c/. Sohntur acris hyems grata vice\veris et Favoni. 

0f, Trakuntque siccaa machituB carinas, 

a: II 

1. The Spondee, of course, being admissible in the first three 
places of the Dactylic Tetr. 

2. The fourth foot of the Dactyl always ends with a word, i. e. 
there is a dwisio vocum between the Dactylic and Trochaic por- 
tions. 

3. The Dactyl, in the fourth place, does not consist of one word : 

P» >a — \j 1— \j — \j 

This verse always has the Penthemimeral Caesura, 
whence it may be scanned as an Iambic Pentiiemimer 
+ an Ithjrphallic, thus : 

Iambic. Trochaic. 

The Iambic Trimeter Catalectic occurs in two combinations ; 
1. With the Archilochian Asynartete ; and 2. With a Trochaic 
Dimeter Catalectic, as in Carm. II. 18. Its scansion and stmc- 
ture is the same as the Iambic Trimeter Acatalectic. 

Metre II.— Od. IV., VIL 

The £ist verse consists of a Dactylic "RaiL'KcafiXe?. 
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The second of the latter half of a Dactylic Pen- 
tameter : 

ti, Diffugere nwei : redeuntjam gramina campit, 
ff. Arhoribtugue conuB, 

Metre IIL— Od. L, VIII. 

The first verse consists of a Choriambus, with a 
Baechius, or (since the last syllable is considered 
common) with an Amphibrach. 

The second is the Sapphicus major, or long Sap- 
]>hic, consisting of a second Epitret, with two Cho- 
riambi and a Baechius or Amphibrach : 

a', Lydia die per omiMM. 

pf, Te deos 6ro \ SybaHn \ ourproperee amando, 

1. The first always has a Dactyl, or Dactylic combination in the 
beginning, thus excluding the accent on the first syllable. 

2. The second has two regular Csesuras, the Penthemimeral, and 
Octohemimeral (as above, fi>,), cutting off an Anapaest between 
them. 

3. This second verse may be considered as made up of two— <Mie 
consisting of a second Epitret -|- Choriambus, the other the same as 
the first, thus: ^ 

LydSd die pir omfiet 

Ti dHoi Srd SybSfin 
CSrpH^eres Umand^, 

Mbtm! IV.— Od. II., XVIU. 
The first verse is a Trochaic Dimeter Catalectic. 
The second is an Iambic Trimeter Catalectic, as 
in Metre I., ^ : 

<^. Nm eburneque aurium, 

0. Mea renidet in dome bmmtr. 

a« — V — w — V* 

This second verse has once a Tribrach in the se^ 
cond place, instead of the usual Iambic : 

Megum qiie pilaris neetateUet Orci. 

Tbb might be avdided by reading natU {arpueris. 
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Mbtrb v.— Ode III. XII. 

This whole Ode consists of four stanzas, each of 
ten feet, thus : 



1. See Introdnctioii to the Ode. 

2. The Syiiapheia {(rwnptia) k lirictly observed. 

3. The Ccsnra between the seyeral feet ia not closely observed. 
See rer. 5. 7. 8. 12. 

Class II. 

Consisting of those in which the Epodes are 

written, chiefly Iambic, and the earliest forms used 

by Horace. 

MSTBB VI.— Epod. I. 

The first is the Iambic Trimeter, or Senarius : 
The second the Iambic Dimeter : 
e^. Ibit lAbumit mter alia naomm. 
&, Amice propvffnacula. 

The scale of the Iambic Trimeter runs thus : 



1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 
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The Anapsst is apparently sometimes admitted 
in other places than the first ; but these are instances 
of Synaloephe. Thus in Epod. II. 35 : 

Patidumgue leporem et adnenam lagiieo grufm^ 

Laqueo is a dissyllable, laqwo ; afl ofoe^, in 
Carm. VII. 28 : Tusco denatat alveo. 

Similarly we may compare Ep. V. 79 : 
Priusgue cmlutn 9idet ir^Mut mart. And XI. 23 : Nune gh-' 
riantis quamlibet mitSerculamf with Tirg, Geor. II. 482 : Fluinorum 
rex Eridanus, In all these cases t becomes a vowel-consonant : 
iNFBRYUSy Fiiivyonumi Sec. 

The Csesara occurs (1) generally al \3a& &l\!ti\iayi 
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foot (Hepthemimeral), or sometimes (2) at the 
seventh half foot (Hepthemimeral) : 

1. Beatu8 iUe \\ guiprocul negotus, 

2. Ut gaudet insitiva \\ decerperu pyra. 

The leading accent, in the Iambic Trimeter, is 
on the sixth half foot, i. e. on the first syllable after 
the usual Caesura, where, after the pause natural to 
the Caesura, there would also naturally be a stress of 
the voice on commencing anew : 

Ep. I. 3 : — Paratm onrne || Caesaris periculum. 

If the accent be not on the sixth half foot, it 
should be on the fourth and eighth : 
Ep. I. 7 : — Uirumne jusH Wpersequemur otiwm* 

The accent on the sixth, although usually after 
the Penthemimeral Caesura, sometimes occurs under 
other circumstances * 

Ep. I. 15 : — Roget tuum ldb6re \ quidjuvem meo, 
Ep. II. 19 : — Utgaudet tnnttva decerperu pyra. 
Ep. 1. 19 : — Ui assideru mplumidus pullis avis, 
Ep. XI. 15 : — Quod nmeisincestuatprtscordm, 

A line in Ep. XI. 13, though having the regular 
Caesura, appears to err regarding accent : 

Simidcdleniis inverecundus deus. 

Metre VII.— Epod. XI. 
Consists of the Iambic Trimeter (described above) 
and the Elegiambus : 

a'. Pettif nihil me sicut anteajuvat. 

Bf. Scrihereversiculos | amoreperculsumgravi. 

The Elegiambus belongs to the class of Asynar- 
tete verses {&(TvvafyrrJTOL)^ i. e. verses whose mem- 
bers belong to different species of metres incapable 
of imion ; m fact, each member is considered as an 
independent verse. 

The account of the origin of Asjmartetlc verses 
(the invention of which is attributed to Archilochus) 
is thus given by Bentley : 

Subprimis poetioB artis initiis simplici pede versus decurrebant, 

• Tate remarks, that although very many instances of verses constructed 
like this occur in Horace, in the Prologues of Terence, and in Phaedrus, yet, 
la tbe Tragedies wMch bear the name of Seneca, not a single instance of a 
9 tbiu formed is found. 
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Keroieu8 daetylOt Trochaictu et lambicus uterque suo ; nisi ubipes 
OnmUnu iUis eognatus, spondeuSf interponebatur, quo versus^ ut 
natter ait, tabdior paullo GBAviORauE ad aures yeniret. 
PotteOf ut varietatis gratiam aucuparentur, cola qtusdam sive 
partes Heroici versus cum colis Trochoid generis vel lambici, et 
vicissim, t» unum versum miscebant; unde magnus novorum versuum 
numeruM UUco nascebatur: guos Grted magistri 'Atrwaprfyrovs, 
hoe est, inconnexos vocabant ; quia alterum colon dltero diversi 
generis eonnecti et coagmentari non potest, utcumque uno versiculo 
utrumque sit eonclusum. 

Hence the last syllable of each member is consi- 
dered to be common. And the Asynartete verses 
themselves have been printed by many Editors, so 
that each member appears a complete verse, thus : 

Petti, nihil me sicut anteajuvat 
Scribere versiculos 
Amore perculsum gravi. 

But Bentley, on the authority of Hephaestion, 
insists that they should be \mited. And indeed, if 
they were not, the poems in which they occur could 
not be classed among the Epodes. (See Introduc. 
^ Epod.) 

The Elegiambus is so called, because its first 
member is an' Elegiac Penthemimer; its second 
member is the Iambic Dimeter. 

The Elegiac member has its scale thus : 

Or— 

J--|--k 
Occasionally hiatus occurs between the two mem- 
bers: 

Ep. XI. 14 : — Fervidiora mero arcana promorat loco 
£p. XI. 24 : — Vincere mollitia amor Lgsisci me tenet. 

But the Epode in which these instances occur is 
one of the earliest, if not the very first, composed by 
Horace. 

Metre VIIL— Ep. XII. 

Consists of (1) a Dactylic Hexameter, with (2) a 
Dactylic Tetrameter : 

a\ Quid tibi vis, mulier, nigris digntssima barris. 
0, Munera quid mihi, guidve tabellas. 
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The Dactylic Tetrameter Has its scansion thus: 

In two instances (Caxm. I. 28. II. 22.) a Spondee 
is admitted into the third place : 

Menaorem eoMbeiU Archyta, 

The CaBSura occurs, in Horace, after the first syl- 
lable either of the second or third foot : 
Carmine perpetuo \ celebrare. 1. 7. 6. 
Fortes \ prorogue pasei. 

These verses of the 28th Ode, lib. 1, are irregular 
in Caesura, sc. 9. 8. 33. 34. 

Mbtrb IX.— Epod. XIII. 

Consists (1) of the Dactylic Hexameter, as above ; 

with (2) an lambeligus : 

(li Horrida tempesias ccelum controjHif et imbres, 
(2) Nwesgue deducunt lovem ; | nunc mare rmnc SiliUe 

The lambeligus (^belonging to the Asynartetic 
class), as the composition of its name imports, is the 
direct reverse in order of the Elegiambus (above^ 
Metre VH.) 

Its first member, consequently, is an Iambic Di- 
meter Acatalectic, with the usual varieties ; its se* 
cond an Elegiac Penthemimer. There is no in- 
stance of hiatus between its members. 

Metre X.— Epod. XTV. 

Consists (1) of a Dactylic Hexameter, with (2) an 
Iambic Dimeter : 

c/. MoUie inertia cur tantam difftiderit imif. 

^, Oblivionem eeru^us. 

Metre XL— Epod. XVI. 
Consists (1) of a Dactylic Hexameter, with (2) an 
Iambic Trimeter (above, Metre VII.) : 

a^ Altera Jam teritur bettis civUibue istas, 

0, Suis et ^sa Roma viribw ruit. 

In this Epode every Iambic verse is pure — a pe- 
culiar circumstance, and indicative of considerable 
care. 
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Bfnu Xn.— Epod. XYIL 
Iambic trimeter alone (Metre VII.) 

Jan^am eficaei do mariMt sdeniUp. 

Class Thibd 
Caofloii of thoflo metres commonly called Gljconic, 
and having their character from the introduction of 
the Ghoriambus. 

MKTE9 XIII. 

The Asclepiadic Minor, consisting of an initial 
Spondee, two Ghoriambi, and a final Iambus or 
Pyrrhich. 

--|-w V -II- w w -|*^ - 

Maee\nai atavi$\edite re\gi^, 

a The Caesura is always at the end of the first Cho- 
liombic, except in 4 Carm. VIII. 17 : 
Non incindia CarUhoffims imjfkBf 

On which see note : and 2 Oarm. XII. 25 : 

Dumflagraniia de\torgueat ad atculUf 
Which may perhaps be legitimate, if the preposition 
be considered to be separated from the verb, as in the 
Alcaic, 1 Carm. XXXVII. : 

ArUehae nefaa de\promere Ccecubum. 
/3 A short syllable is once lengthened by the Cae- 
sura: 

Quam n guidqvid ardtUmpiger Appuhu, 

And in 1 Carm. VI. 15. hiatus is not allowed, 
unless we read Merionen 

Nigrum Merionem]^ out ope PaUadii, 

y . A monosyllable occasionally stands before the 

principal Caesura : 

Graiorumt negue Tv\pe88ima munerum 
Ferres, divite Mit\9cilicet artium. 

This ver^ has been considered by some to be a 
Trimeter Choriambus ; but I cannot conceive how 
the first and last members, separated by t^o m\/^\- 
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veiling choriambi can be united, nor how such 

quantities as ^-or «^, could be called 

choriambic. The verse has also been scanned as 
dactylic, i. e. a Spondee, Dactyl, long syllable (with 
caesura) and two Dactyls. 

Metre XIV. 

(1) The Glyconic, with (2) the Asclepiadic 
Minor (No. Xni.): 

a' Sic te diva potens Cypri 

Sicfratres HeleruB, lucida.ndera. 

The Glyconic consists of an initial Spondee, one 
Choriambus, and a final Iambus or Pyrrhich : 

Twice only a Trochee stands for the initial Spon- 
dee, 1 Carm. XV. 36 : 

IgfM lUaeas domo8» 

The correction oiPergameas for Iliacas removes 
this : and in 1 Carm. X v . 24 : Teucer et Sthenelus 
sciens ; the reading now generally adopted is Teu- 
cer te Sthenelits sciens. 

In 4 Carm. 1. 34, the syllable remaining over is 
elided : 

Curfacunda parum deco \ro 
Inter verba cadit lingua silentia. 

This verse has also been scanned as Dactylic, i. e. 
a Spondee, ^l- two Dactyls. 

The verse cannot be formed by a trisyllabic word 
followed by a monosyllable, and two dissyllables. 
**Inuliu8 utjlebopuerf is a good cadence in the Iambic, but is 
excluded from the Glyconic ; for instance, vel6ce8per dgros canet 
is not a Latin verse. One only similar to it is found in Catullus ; 
and in that the cadence is interrupted by a semicolon after the 
first "word, which completely alters the case. In other forms, when 
the difference of quantity more forcibly struck the ear, the sams 
cadence was permitted in both.'' — Herbert. Ed, Rev. zii. 373. 

Metre XV. 

The Asclepiadic Major, or Choriambic Tetra- 
meter, consists of the initial Spondee, three Chori- 
ambi, and a final Iambus or Pyrrhic : 
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The Caesura occurs at the end of the first and 
second Ghoriambus, with one exception, 1 Carm. 
18. 16: 

Arcamgw fidet prodiga per\lucidior vitro ; 

But this may be excused for the reason given above^ 
on Metre XIII. a. A syllable, however, may be 
elided after the completed Choriambus. Thus : 
Mvta\iua IAguri\fpwn mfaciem \\ verterit hislpidam. 

There is no instance in Horace of a monosyllabic 
termination. 

In the Greek long Asclepiadic the Trochee is 
usual in the first place, which Horace does not ad- 
mit, nor is the Caesura observed as in his lines : 

firi^hy I Sx\o <pvT€v\<r^s trpirtpov I 94u9p€ov a/i|ir^\ov 
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^ Consists of three Asclepiadics Minor (as above, 
No. XHI.), and one Glyconic (as in No. XIV.) : 

Scriberis Vario fortiSf et hosiium 
Victor, McBonii carminia alite 
Q^am rem cumqueferow navibtu oat equis 
Miles te duce gesserit, 

Mbtbe XVII. 

Consists of two Adepiadics Minor, No. XIII., 
one Pherecratian, and one Glyconic (XIV.) 

Q^i8 mtUta gracilis tepuer in rosd 
Perfusus liquidis urget odoribus 

Grato, PyrrhOf sub antro 
CuiJUwam religas comam. 

The Pherecratic consists of a Spondee, a Dactyl, 
and a Spondee : 

The last syllable is always long, and twice with 
hiatus in a long vowel. 

1 Carm. XIII. 3 : — Matrem turn sine vano 
Aurarum et Silius metu. 

And 1 Carm. XIII. 8 : — Dimovere laceri<s 

Et corde genibw tYemiU 
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The last syllable must be long, but when tbe next 
line begins with a consonant, a short syllable ter- 
minating with a consonant is allowable, i« e. so far 
a species of syiutpheia prevails. Thus : 

Portum Donne vides ut 
** Nudtm, &c. 

And 

Quamvis Pontics pint» 
SUvtBf &e. 

Herman and Sparr consider this to be a Cho- 
riambic Catalectic, with a Spondaic base : 

-r, ,- 

Thus all the verses of the strophe will be of the 
same species. 

The whole third class is referred bjr Maltby to 
Antispastlcs. The Trochaic was originally the 
metre of tragedy as well as comedy. When the 
Iambic was being adopted as the metre peculiar to 
tragedy, the more ancient tragic poets invented the 
Antispast, a combination of both Iambi and Tro- 
chees. 

The Antispastic foot is properly ^ — «> i. e. an 
Iambus and Trochee ; but admitting, in Greek 
tragic poetry, all the varieties of the first half which 
are admissdble in the first foot of an Iambus, and in 
the second, all the varieties permitted in the second 
foot of the Trochaic. Hence arises a great diver- 
sity of forms. The forms, however, a(£nitted into 
the Glyconic Antispast are only three : 

w - . wi the pure Antispast. 

w, the fourth Epitrite. 

Or/ v/ , the first Epitrite. 

And of these Horace bhly uses the second form. 

The addition of the Iambic Syzygy to the Anti- 
spast renders it Glyconic. 

Thus— I. m|w-wu, Ttsformosa tideri, IV. 13. 3. 

becomes a Glyconic Antisp. Dim. Catalect. 

II. ~ xj\ sj " s, <j Nil morioKbus ardumn ett, L 3. 37. 

becomes an Antiap, GlyeonT Dim. Acatalect. 
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IIL *j \ sj w| ^ ^t Creicentem teqtUtur 

tmdamt III. 16. 17. is anAntisp. Glycon Trimeter. Acat. 

IV. «|^--w|«--«|w-««, Qui»po»/ 

Vina gravem militkan out pmqttrUm erqtatf L 18. 5, becomes a 
Tetrameter Antisp. Glycon. Acat. 

CLASS IV. — ^THE SAPPHIC. 
Mbtbb XVIII. 

Consists {1) of tJiree Sapphics Minor, and (2) an 
Adonic : 

Jam tatit territ^nhns atque dira, 

Grandinis mi9it\\ pater et rubente 

JDetftera »aera»yaeulatut areei, 
Terruit urbem, 

(oT) The Sapphic Minor, or Epichoriambic, or 
Sapphic Hendecasyllabic, as it is variously called, 
has its scansion thus : 

----I -N-- 

i. e. a second Epitret, a Choriambus, and a Baccliius 
or Amphibrach. It differs only by the omission of 
one CJhoriambus from the Sapphic Major, No. III.^ 

The common mode of scansion makes the line to 
consist of a Trochee, a Spondee, a Dactyl, followed 
by two Trochees : the last syllable being considered 
common. 

The Caesura most generally used by Horace is the 
Penthemimeral, as above : frequently, however, the 
Caesura is at the end of the sixth half foot, with a 
dissyllabic or trisyllabic word following : 

a'. 1 Camm. X. 1 : — Mercuri,facunde\\nepot\Atkinii8, 
0. 4 Ca&m. VI. ^7 : — Daunia drfende\decu8 cameruB, 
y. 4 Cabm. XI. 33 : — Coneinea fnajori\\Poeta\plectro. 

The second foot may not end a word, unless that 
word, and the word succeeding be both monosylla^ 
blesy as 

Od. XI. 34 : — l^ dum \ se mimmum querent!. 

Od. IV. 2. 16 : — Sanguinem/MT | guos cecidere justa. 

The monosyllabic termination is frequently found 
thus : 

Cakm. SiBC. — ^Alme sol curru nitido diem ^f.. 

Od. IV. 6. 34,^Sed palam captia gravis (\ictt, tieSi:&\ \«\ji\> 
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The legitimate accentuation is on the sixth half 
foot, or, if not there, on the fourth and eighth : 
Grandmis misit pdter et ntbente 
Dextera sdcra JaculdtuSf arcea. 

In the form a the accent must be on the fifth and- 
seventh, i.e. on the syllable before and after the 
Caesural one : 

Mercuriffacunde nepos Atlantis, 

And in the form y it must be on the fifth and eighth : 

Concines majdre poeta plectro. 
But these are only admitted as an occasional variety. 

Once the Caesura appears to be altogether ne- 
glected : 

1 Cakm. II. 34 : — Quamjoeus eircumvolat et Cupido. 
But here the preposition may be separated firom its 
verb, and then we have the Penthemimeral Caesura. 

The Greek Sapphics generally have the Ditro- 
chee - « - « in the commencement, isochronous 
with the Choriambic, Horace always has the second 
Epitrite. 

The Greek writers also were negligent of the 
Caesura, which is, with the above exception, strictly 
observed by Horace. 

The Sapphics of Catullus are written generally 
after the Graecian model. 

Sometimes the Sapphic is Hypermeter, and its 
last superfluous syllable coalesces with the succeed- 
ing verse, which then begins with a vowel. 

2. Carm. XI. 18 : — Dissident pkhi numero beato\rum. 
Eximit virtus, 

4. Carm. II. 22 : — Plorat, et vires animumque inores\gue. 
4. Carm. II. 23 : — Aureos educit in astra, nigro\que 
Invidet Oreo, 

Carm. SiEC. 48 : — Romuke genti date remque prolem\que 
Et decus omne. 

This is a case similar to those in which the be- 
ginning of the Adonic is the conplusion of a word, 
^art of which is found in the preceding verse. The 
foUowing are others : 
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Od. L 25 : — ^Thraci bacchante magU sub inter — 
Lunia yento. 

Oik II« 16 i^-Giosphe non gemmis neqne purpnra tc— 
Yale nee auro. 

Occaaonally a syllable ending in nt is not elided 

before the initial vowel of the Adonic : 

I. Cabm. I. 2. 47 : — Nev^ ie nosirit vHiit hiquem 
ijcynT owrAm 

And even a long vowel, as : 

Caam. XII. 9. : — Unde vocalem tenure hueeuta 
Orphea nlva. 

Sometimes also (Tate remarks) the copula et^ 
after elision, forms the CaBSural syllable. 

1 Cauc. XXXIL 13. :— Decus Phmbi et\dapibu8 supremi. 

Even without elision, 3 Carm. XI. 50 : 
Dtanfavet nox et Venus i secundo. 

In one instance an serves for the Caesural syllable, 
3 Carm. XXVII. 38-9 : 

Vigilanme ploro 

Turpe commisavu ? an* |i viiio carentem, Sfc, 

In one instance a short syllable is lengthened by 
the Caesura: 

II Carm. YI. 15 : — Angulw kioet ti^t fion, ^e. 

Herman considers this species to be Choriambic, 
as well as the Sapphic Major. 

(2) The Adonic is the last two feet of a Dactylic 
Hexameter : 

- V w I - -, Terruit urbem. 
Or, perhaps, may better be considered to be a 
Choriambic Hypercatalectic, and thus it is con- 
nected with the previous species : 

— ** v» ^ I — 

Sometimes (as remarked above) elision exists 
be^een the final syllable of the Sapphic and a 
vowel oommenoement of the Adonic. Thus : 

Od, n. 2 : — ^Dissidens plebi numero beatorum 

Eximet virtos. 
Od, IL 16:— Magiimt Tacae^ Ubi toM \mimtuiM 

Apta qua^i^. 
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Some prosodians, to account for thisy suppose that 
the Adonic should be connected with the preceding 
line, and thus form one long Sapphic; but this 
would involve another difficulty, for frequently the 
vowel termination of the Sapphic is found unelided 
before the vowel commencement of the Adonic. 
Thus: 

Od. I. 2 : — Neve te nostris vitiis imquum | odor aura. 

Od. I. 12 : — Unde vocalem temere insecuto | Orphea sylyae. 
<* Ita potius sentiendum erit, natural sua nullum hujus strophae 
versum cum altero nexum esse ; sed quum versus omnes et satis 
breves sint, nuunme autem uliimuSf et omnes numeri per -totam 
stropham arseos et theseos continuis vicibus decurrant, prouti 
sensus et res aut arctius coi^jungl verba postulat, aut shut magis 
disjuncta esse, nunc perpetuari; nunc etiam non perpetuaii nu- 
nerum/' — Herman. D. Metr. III. 16. 

Tate has discovered that, in the first and second 
books of the Odes, the form of the Sapphic, marked 
B, below, is very sparingly, some seven times in 
all, introduced. In the third books (though other- 
wise distinguished as an sera in Horace's alteration 
of the Alcaic) not a single departure from the form 
A of the Sapphic line is anywhere admitted ; while 
the form C has never yet appeared at aU. Pass to 
the Carmen Saeculare and tne fourth book, and you 
will find the form C for the first time introduced, 
with the form B more largely than before, contri- 
buting to the improvement and variety of the stanza. 

M. Sanadon bestows no notice either on the pro- 
gressive stages so well defined, by which Horace 
carried that l}Tical metre to its ultimate perfection ; 
or on the temporary doubt, betrayed in his third 
book, whether ne was right or not m admitting the 
first step of variety. Tie erases the whole twenty- 
six Sapphic Odes (except a few omitted) from all 
their ancient neighbourhood, and scatters them, ad 
libitum^ far and wide, over his nouvette distribution 1 

It remains briefly to show on what general ratio 
of the diflFerent modes of structure any composi- 
tjon in that metre should be formed, so as to coin- 
<acfe with the practical model of tke i^oefi^ crwii 
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matore ju^^ment. The Carmen Saeculare then, one 
of his two Eurgest Odes in that verse, may be fairly 
taken for the purpose ; and with sufficient accuracy 
of proportion it presents the following result, to com- 
bine more or less, in every twelve of the longer 
verses, nine of the common form (A), with two and 
one of the varieties (B and C) respectively. But 
the last stanza of the 0. S., wluch happens to con- 
tain them all, represents the three forms, with their 
order inverted : 

C. 1. H<Be Jwem 8mtire\d€0sque\ewMt09. 
B. 2. Spent bonam certamgue\domum\rqforto. 
A. 9. Doeiut et Phmbi ehorut et Diana. 
Dicerelaudet 

Met&s XIX. 

THE ALCAIC STANZA. 

The first and second verses are (1) Alcaic a ma- 
jore ; the third (2^ an Iambic Dimeter Hypercata- 
lectic (of nine syUables) ; and the fourth (3) an 
Alcaic a minore : 

v£ Vides ut alta\8t€t nhe candidum 
c[ SoracUi nee jam\9uatineant oniu 

SUva laborantett ffebtque 
y Fhanitui eonttitermt aetnto, 

(1) The greater Alcaic is composed of an Iam- 
bic Penthemimer and two Dactyls, or a Dactyl and 
Cietic, the last syllable being considered common. 



The initial Spondee is preferred to an Iambus by 
Horace, even in his first and second books — ^to a 
greater degree in the third, and without exception 
in the fourth. 

The Greek Alcaic, besides admitting the sixth 
syllable to be shorty which in Horace is always long, 
also disregarded the division by a word which m 
Horace is never neglected, between the constituent 
parts of a verse. Thus : 

irpoK4^ofi€P yiip M^y iuni/jitvoi 
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The Penthemimeral Caesura is stricdy observed, 
except in the foDowing cases : 

1 Ca&m. XXXVII. 14 i^Meniemgue iyngfha\tam Mareotieo. 
Herman considers the reading may have been a ^areotico, 
1 Carm. XXXVII. 5 i-^Ata^hae nrfag ji^\promere Caumbum. 

This may be excused by separating the prenosition from the 
verb. See above, Metre IX. 

1 Carm. XVI. 21 '.--HMtiie arat\w3yL ^xereitw mtoieiu. 

2 Carm. XVII. 21 u—Utrumque nosirmi in eredibiii modo. 
4 Carm. XIV. 17 i—Speetandut in cert\amme Martio. 

And in Doering's text, III. 2. 5. : 

Vitamgue tub dUvo trepidU rebm. 

The Caesura is not elegantly placed in 

3 Carm. II. 6 : — In rebut : illvu bx vmBnibus hotticis. 
3 Carm. V. 10 : — AnciUorvu bt nominis et toga, 
3 Carm. VI. 22 : — Matura virgo ; vrfingitur artibus. 

There are some instances of elision after caesura. 

1 Carm. XXXIV. 13 ^--Mutare et inais/[nem attenuat Deut. 

3 Carm. I. 5 : — Regum timendolRXJM in proprioe greget. 

'* Of such there are not quite twenty instances in Horace.*' — 
Tatb. 

But few instances occur where the elided word 

ends with a short vowel : 

3 Carm. IV. 6 : — Ineama f Auditk et videorpioe. 

The case of censUium and principium is peculiar. 

3 Carm. IV. 41.— Fm lene cofuti|nnc et datia et dato. 

3 Carm. VI. 6 : — Bine ofiifi« jmnctj^lroM hue refer exitum. 

This is to be explained on the principle men- 
tioned above, Metre IV. 

" If the last syUable of the verse be a vowel or diphthong, 
Horace generally begins the next verse with a consonant, especially 
if the final tgllable ie a short vowel, and not followed by a pauee" — 
Hbrman. 

Herman thinks that a monosyllabic word placed 
in Caesura is not correct (rum magnopen laudanda) 
especially if interpunctidn precedes, as 

Od. III. 29. 57 : — Non est meum, ti mugiat Africis, 
unless another monosyllable precedes. But in two 
Odes of the Fourth Book, on which Horace be- 
stowed especial care, no less than six instances of 
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this structure are found ; e. g. Od. IV. 4. 11. 37, 69» 
73 ; Od. IV il. 33, 41, 43 Arnold very properly 
remarks on Herman's censure : 

** It follows, I think, that it would be absurd to reject the happy 
ezpressioii of a spirited thought, merely from its requiring a mo- 
nosyllable to stand in this place." — Abnold. Vers, p. 39. 

The Eton rules lay down that this verse should 
not end with two dissylloMes ; but this very struc- 
ture is found nineteen times in the first boot of the 
Odes, and occasionally also in the fourth. 

The leading accent is generally placed on the 
fourth half foot : 

1 Carm. IX. 5, 6: — Dissolve frigus ; ligna super foco 

Large repdnenSf aigue benigmus, Sfc, 

Sometimes, however, the accent falls on the se- 
c,ond Bsidi fifth syllables, when the fifth is a mono- 
syllabic word connected in sense with what follows. 
The instances are found in the latter books, whence 
it would appear that variety was purposely sought : 

2 Carm. 3. 22 : — NU interest dn\pauper et infima. 
i Cauc IV. 69 : — Carthdgem jdm\non ego nuntios, 

4 Carm. XIV. 41 :^7\s Cdntaber^ n6n\ante domabiUs. 

3 Carm. V. 13 : — Hoc cdverat rnens]provida Reguli, 
3 Carm. V. 33 i—Qmphfidis se\credidit hostibus. 

3 Carm. XXI. 16 : — Sermdnibus, te\negligit horridus. 

4 Carm. IV. 37 .-—Quid debeas 0\Roma Neronibtis. 
4 Carm. XIV. 33 : — Te capias t^consilivu et tuos, 
4 Carm. XIV. 45 i^TefSntium gdi\eelat origines. 

Hiatus exists after the Caesural syllable : 

2 Carm. 20, 30 : — Jam Dcedaleo\ocyor Icaro. See note. 

3 Carm. 2, 30 : — Neglectus incesto addidit integrum. 

And a short syllable is lengthened by the Ictus 
inlV. 53: 

Carm. 15, 17 : — Necfortuitam spemere cespitem^ where Doe- 
ring remarks, ** Horatius vel a regtUa versus discessit vel syllabam 
pemUtinwmvocisfortmUmprodujnt." Doer. See my note. 

3. The Iambic Dimeter Hypercatalectic, has tho 
following scale : 



DeprbrnIS quadfvnum sabina 
Sp&rgent Slweds ddorem. 
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'* Of the initial Iambics there are not more than ten instances 
in Horace, and only two in the third and fourth books ; and in 
none of these in the earUer books, except in puer quia (L «SL 7.)» 
does the verse take a dissyllabic beginning." — ^Tatb. 

DepoTie sub lauru mea nec^ appears to be irre- 
gular — no monosyllabic ending is permitted, imless 
formed by ety after elision* 

The Anapaest, or Dactyl, although legitimate in 
the first foot of the Senarius, is not admitted by 
Horace in the Dimeters of th^ Alcaic stanza. 

This third line, in Greek poetry, besides much 
license of structure, has the fifth syllable freely, if 
not always shorty which in the Latin is never other- 
wise than long. Thus : 

'* \aupos tk icav QiJ^Xov ^S)}/'— Tats. 
See notes on 2 Carm. XIX. 15^ and 2 Carm. II. 1. 
The accent is usually on the second and on the 
fifth or eigth half foot : 

Lene»gue wb n6ctem swdrri 
Per ddnmaper oBdes ab ipso 
Virtute me mvolvo prodtmgue. 

The first two feet cannot be a quadnsyUable, nor 
two disenables. 

Nor should the verse end with a quadrisyllable, 
or two dissyllables. 

The following instances occur only in the earlier 
books, and such forms are rejected by the maturer 
taste of the poet : 

1 Cabm. 29 : — Phmos relabi \ posse \ rivos. 

2 Cakm. XIX. 19 : — Nodo coerces \ viperino. 

The preposition is usually separated firom its case 
by some intervening word, except in 1 Carm. 
XXVn. 19 : Quanta CaborasiN Charybdi, which 
we have corrected, with Bentley, into laborabas 
charybdL . And in 

4 Cakm. IX. 3 I'-ExcepU ictus pro pudicis 
Cof^ugibus, 

the rule holds good, for in belongs to conjugibus ; 
pudicis is merefy the adjective. 

The veT3e must not end with a dissyllabic word 
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followed by a monosyllable, unless this last be an 
enclitic, as: 

3 Carm. XXIX. 55 i—ProbamoMM 
Pmqferiem tine dote giuero ; 

Except one instance, 

2 Caam. XII. 19 :—Dep6ne M la^ru \ nee 
Pane eadis tibi dettinatie, 

whicb is erroneous also, in having the accent on che 
seventh place. 

The third foot is alwajrs a Spondee in Horace^ 
except in the false readings (corrected by Bentley) 
in : — 

2 Cabm. XIX. 15 : — Di^ecta non leni rutna. 

3 Cabm. II. 1. : — Angtutam xuiciL pauperiem pati. 

The accents should occur on the second, fourth. 
and eigbth, as in: 

Deprdme gtutdrimum tdbina 
Porrecta nuyestaa ad drtunu 

^ The Caesura in general occurs at the end of the 
sixth foot. 
The last superfluous syllable is elided in 

2 Ca&m. III. 27 : — Sore exitwa^ etnoe in atersvu 
SxiUmm impoeitura cymbte, 

3 Cabm. XXIX. 35 >—Cumpace delabentie Etruicuu 
In mare, Sfc. 

At the end of the verse the terminations orum 
and arum are elided with et next line, in 1 Carm. 
XXXV. 2; 2 Carm. XIIL 23; 3 Carm. III. 71 ; 
3 Carm. VI. 3. ; Carm. XXIX. 3. 

The fourth line (the Alcaic Decasyllabic, or 
Alcaic a mtno'^e) has its scansion thus : 

That is two Dactyls and three Trochees; or, to 
connect all the verses in one species, a Choriamblc, 
3rd PcBon, and Trochee. 

In the great majority of verses the Caesura occurs 
at the end of the fourth half foot. 

1 Cabm. IX. 12 : — Nee v^teres | agitdntur ortA 
I Cabm. XVII. 8 : — Nee tnridei \ metuunt eoiubret 

3 Cabm. 1. 16 .- — Omne edpax \ mdoet uma n<miea. 
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But sometimes it occurs in the third and seventh 

half foot: 

1 Carm. IX. 4 : — Fhtmma \ eonstitermt aeuto, 

Mullbr's Mods of Scansion. 

Miiller considers that the last line of the Alcaic 

verse is not Ohoriambic or Dactylic, but Logaoedio; 

Nonun Logaeedicorum mde aee^terani, quod rhythmut DactyUcuM 
koiig; 7Voehaieu8 \6y^ aeeomodatior est. 

And that the whole ought thus to be arranged : 



The poetry of the Augustan age shows us that the 
Greek rules of metre are observed with greater 
strictness by the Romans who adopted them, than 
by the Greeks themselves. With the Roman poets 
the Trochaic Dipodia, that important rhythm in 
lyric poetry, always appears under the form of 
Trochee + Spondee ; whereas in the Greek system 
there was nothing to prevent the Dipodia &om 
being pure. Take, for instance, the Sapphic verse. 
Horace's second foot is always a Spondee ; Sappho's 
as often a Trochee. The same mmute accuracy, oi 
rather sameness, is observable in their anacrusis. In 
Horace's Alcaics the Anacrusis, at the be^ning of 
the first three lines, is rarely a short syllable ; but in 
his Greek models he would as often find a short syl- 
lable as a long one. All this leads to the inference 
that the poetry of the Augustan age was recited with 
a pedantic accuracy, at variance with the genius of 
the language. 

The remarks above refer to a mode of scanning 
the Sapphic and Alcaic stanzas, which is not in 
accord^mce with the common doctrine, but which is, 
I think, demonstrably correct. The Sapphic and 
Alcaic stanzas differ only in a varied arrangement of 
the same elements * and the first three of tlie Alcaic 
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stanza begin with an Anacrusis, wHch the Sapphic 
rhythm excludes. If we call the Dactyl A, the 
Trochee B, and the Anacrusis x, the law of the 
verse appears in the following simple formulae : 

(1) Sapphic stanza: 2 B + A+2 B (ter) 

2 A 

(2) Alcaic stanza: j: + 2 B-4-2 A (^) 

a?+4B 

2A + 2B 

Thus, for example, the Sapphic contains three 
lines like : 

/dm aa\tis terWris nivis || atgue\dir(B. 

And one like : 

Terruit wbem ; 

Where, it will be observed, the second member of 
the Trochaic, as well as the Dactylic Dipodia, is 
always a Spondee. The Alcaic has two lines like 

FtldSet 11/ I alta || $tet nive\candidum ,- 
And one like : 

Fhanina \ constite^rint a\cuto 

Donaxdson's Mods of Scansion. 
The anacrusis at the beginning of lines is often 
necessary in languages which, like the Latin and 
our own, have but a few words which begin with 
an ictus. When the Greek metres became estab- 
lished among the Romans, it would seem that the 
conventional pronunciation of many words was 
changed to suit the exigencies of the new versifi- 
cation, and no line began with an anacrusis unless 
it had that commencement in the Greek model : 
but this seems not to have been the case in the 
genuine Roman verses, which begin with an imem- 
phatic thesis whenever the convenience of the 
writer demands such a prefix.* 

* It appears to me that many of the difficulties which the Stu- 
dent has felt in his first attempts to understand the rules of metre, 
have heen occasioned hy the practice of inventing names for the 
residuary forms of common rhythms. Thus^ the last state of the 
logacedic verse is called a choriambtu ; and the student falls into 
inextricahle confusion when he endeavours to ex\)\QdM 1^ \v\\fi&ft\V 
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the ooncurrence of choriambi and dactyls in the commonest mea* 
sures of Horace's odes. Some commentators would persuade ua 
that we are to scan thus: M<iece\nai atavis | edite reg\ibu9; and 
Sic te I dioa potent \ Cypri, But how can we connect the rhythm 
of the choriambus with such a termination ? If we examine any 
of the Glyconics of Sophocles, who was considered a master in this 
species of verse, we shall observe that his choriambi appear in 
contact with dactyls and trochees, and not with iambL Take, 
for instance, (Ed, CoL 510, sqq. : 

9€iyhy I fihy rh Td\\ai || K(l/JL€yoy | 1j\\hi KaKhv | 2 || (ct/ ^c' 

ytXpuy II 

Z\fiO)s 8* ^pa|/MU irv\BMai \\ 

ri I rovro \ ras 8ciA|a^|as ii,'w6\pov <j>a\ytt(ra5 || 

ik\\yiiBoyos \ f ^vy\4(rT€ts \\ 

fi^ I %phs ^€yl\cts iiy\oifys || 

rits I ffos, T4voy, \ tpy* ky\wX^ \\ 

r6 I TOi iroXh \ Koi \\ fjitiSofih, \ \fiyoy \\ 

XPllUC'^t i^^t I ^p^hy iK\ovfffi* iuc\ov Joi. \\ 

Here we see that the rhythm is dactylic or trochaic — these two 
being considered identical in some metrical system»— and that 
the long syllable after the dactyl is occasionally equivalent to the 
ictus of the trochee. We may apply the same principle to the 
choriambic metres in Horace, which differ only in the number of 
imperfect trochees which follow the dactyls in this logaoedic rhythm. 
Thus we have nothing but dactyls in 

Sic te I dfva po|t^ns Cypri : || 
we have one imperfect trochee or dactyl in 

Sic fra|tr^ Helefna^ || ludda | sidera ; || 
and two imperfect feet of the same kind in 

Tu ne I qua^e|ris || scire ne|f^ || quem mihi | qu^m tibi. || 

The cretic bears the same relation to the trochaic dipodia that the 
choriambus does to the dactylic dipodia, or logacedic verse ; and 
it was in consequence of this reduction of the trochaic dipodia to 
the cretic that the ancient writers on music were enabled to find 
a rhythmical identity between the dactyl and the trochaic dipodia 
(see Mueller, Liter, of Greece, i. p. 228). It appears to me that 
this view of the question is calculated to settle the dispute be- 
tween those who reject and those who maintain the termination 
of a line in the middle of a word. If every compound foot is a 
sort of conclusion to the rhythm, many rhythms must end in the 
middle of a word ; and therefore such a cxsura cannot be in itselt 
objectionable. We can hardly take any strophe in Pindar without 
finding some illustration of this. As a specimen, I will subjoin 
the first strophe of the IX. Olympian ode, with its divisions ac- 
cording to the rbjthm : 
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^t^ym 'OJAv/iir^lov || KaXM\piicos d \ Tpiv\6\os irflxAoScis || 

ipK€\sM Kp6vt\0U Tap' II iX^^*^ I Ciy€fiolP€VffCU II 

icm/jid]Copri pdKots *El<papfji6(r\T^ trhv ^Wctlpois H 

&XAi& I vvy iKa\Tafi6l\ofy Moi\ffay dirh \ T6^»y || 

Atd re | ^iyi\K0ffT€p6[T€a^ irffA\v6y r* i<rt]ytt/iai (1 

dicpu]r^ptoy \ "AXiJBos || 

Toijoro-Sc i3€|Xc0'<rtv|| 

rh I 8^ iroTc | Av^hs \ 1i\\p»s n4\\otl/ 1 

ilidpOTO I iciA.||Xi(rToi' j iSi'ov | 'Iinro8a|/ic(as. j 

In general, it seems unreasonable to call a number of syllables, in 
which the ictus occurs more than once, by the name of '*foot" 
(pei) ; for the foot, so called, is defined by the stamp (xf the foot 
wfaidi marks the ictus, and, therefore, as before suggested, the 
half-Satumius 'would be called tri-pudiumt because itconsisted of 
three feet. For instance, if 'Apx^^^x^v /i^Xot had no ictus except 
on the first and fourth syllables of 'Apxt^^x^v we might scan it 
as two dactyls ; but if, as the analogy of -yaty 'OXv/ivlov would 
teem to indicate, it had an ictus on the last syllable of fi4\os, we 
most scan the woords as a dactyl-f-trochee-f-ictus* 
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ADDENDA. 



Iambic and Trochaic verses are generally scanned 
by Dipodies (p^TrobCcus) ; that is, by series of two 
feet: 

(„ - w -, and - w - «), 

whence a verse of four feet is called Dimeter^ of six 
feet Trimeter^ &c. 

Dactylics, Ghoriambics, &c., are scanned by the 
several feet, but Anapaests also by Dipodiss* 

Anciently each verse consisted merely of two 
feet, thus : 



w — w 



Or, 
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111 Iambics the stress of voice natural to the utter- 
ance of the first word of a verse rendered a short 
syllable long, thus : 

When the Trimeter was formed by Archolochus, 
by the imion of three Monometers, the uneven 
places in combination preserved the same quantities 
they had separately Thus : 

Similarly in Trochaics, the pause^ natural at the 
end of each Monometer verse, rendered the last 
syllable virtually long, thus : 

- v» - w, 

which Ucense it also retained when imited with 
other Monometers to form a longer verse, thus : 



In process of time other licenses became legitimate 
in the irregular feet, and the - « « was used in 
some of the odd places of Iambics, as the ^ « - in 
the even places ot the Trochee. 

A Catalectic verse is a verse the last foot of which 
wants a syllable : 

Miid\rha\dSt tn\dikm\laey\nBr, 

A Brachycatalectic verse wants an entire foot : 

Veri8 Ht Fd\tfiinL 

None but Iambic or Trochaic verses are Brachy- 
catalectic. 

An Acatalectic verse has strictiy its legitimate 
Aumber of feet: 

Sum et ytsa Soma viribut ruit. 

An Hypercatalectic verse has one syllable over 
its legitimate number of feet. 

The Odes of Horace are composed, either in 

Veraes of the same metre and species throughout 

(Mp/^ofccaXa), or of two different species, as the 

^podea (d/xa>Aa) ; or of three different a^dea, ^\5aa 
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Alcaic (rpMccoXa). If after a series of two verses the 
first species again occurs, the Ode is called hlarpo^ 
fbos ; if after three verses, Tp[<n-po<f>os ; and if after 
fottr, T€Tpiarpo<t>os I where the verses are all the 
samC) it is iiov6aToo<f>os. 
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The -writer of the life of Horace, prefixed to the 
edition of Cruquius, rnaintaina this Ode to be trico- 
los tetrastraphoSf i. e* to be of stanzas of four verses 
each, three of which verses are of different metre, 
e. g. the first and second, Sapphic Trimeter Acata- 
lectic ; the third. Anacreontic Trimeter Gatalectic ; 
and the fourth, Adonic. The lines, therefore, ac- 
cording to his opinion, are to be thus arranged : 

Mu^Hrum e»t n^c amori dSr^ ludSm 
Neque dulci mala vino latere out ex 
Animari metventee patrtuB 

Verbera Ungum, 

But thus the Caesura occurs in the middle of an 
Ionic foot, and six times in so short an Qie the verse 
ends with a divided word. 

Hephaesdon asserts that Odes, consisting wholly of 
Ionic feet, were composed by Sappho and Alcman, 
and many by Alcssus. He defines two species : 

1. '^ dftotmy, each line consisting of an nnlimited and oncer- 
tain number of feet, and the period ending when the poet pleased, 
an example of which is given by Terentianus Maurus, p. 248. He 
afforda na the following example : 

Diomedem modo magnum dea fecit, dea MS 
Dommairix, Phrygaa omnea ut tn armie tuperaret .* 
PahMs agmma ean^Jaeuerunt data. Mo: 
Paoidi tergague dantee petiervnt trepida mmnia Trofa, 

2. KoT^ (Tx^trty, limited and defined as to the number of feet in 
each Yerae. At the end of one series the sentence was completed, 
and then a new seriea of the same number of feet, and similarly 
anranged, commenced. This commencement of a new series is 
called by Hephsestion iufraurSBosis or itvatc^KXriais, i. e. redditio or 
revohttio, such as that of Alcaeus : 

On which Hephsesdon remarks : 
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'Aireiphs /A^v &v rts ^fftuuf tSar ahrh l( dfioi^y ttycu, i^ Iwviktjs hn^ . 
ixdcrtroyos av(vyias KaroLfierpSvixeyoy' rifiels Bk, Mi nark BtKa 
dp&fity hnh ffv(vyUtt yeypofifUyoyf Kcerk cx^t^ ^vrh ytypdiffOcu 
ipafi4y. 

And it is in accordance with this model th%t 
Horace has composed his Ode. 

The Scholiast Acron calls this metre Sotadic; but 
the Sotadic metre consists oi Ionics a majore. 

The metre appears to have been merely tried 
once by Horace, and rejected from its difficulty: few 
Latin words supplying the necessary measure. 



The following ingenious theory has been pro- 
posed in the Classical Journal, No. LH. : 

1. All lyric measures appear to have originated from the union 
of the two prototypes - v v* and - v>. 

2. The hexameter has the penthem. Csesura., which naturally 
formed a verse : 

Mrjyty &€ii€ Oe&. — II. 1. 1. 
Arboribusque conue. 

3. So did the lamhic, *X1 r^icya KoS^ov.— Soph. (Ed. I. 

4. The union of the two Dact. Penth. formed the £Ieg;iac. 

5. This when Catalectic is the Asdepiad of Hor. : 

MtBcelwu ata\ vis^ edite Regibus. 

6. Joining one Dactylic penthem. to one lamhic Penthemimer, 
they formed the lambettgus. 

Kkiwrovffi fi^ovs ol fitydKoi iSocTiX^f.— -Soph. Ajaz. 189. 

--|w-|-||-v»w|-wv |- 

This when Catateetie is the Alcaic : 

Vides ut aUa | stet nwe candidum. 
From this Alcaic, hy transposing the first syllable to the end, is 
formed the Sapphic. Thus 

Tb fs^v yiip M^v Kvfia iicvX/y9€Tflu.— ^Alcaic, 
becomes Sapphic.— mV 7^ I ^"^^ I '^^f^ icv\kiif Selroi rh. 
Like ^alyt\Tai /i4>t \ Ktiyos t{<ros Be\o7<ri, — Sapph. 
From this take away the first four syllables, and you have : 
Ljfdia I die per omnea. 
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LIB. I. 



CARMEN I.*— AD M^CENATEM. 

MfiCENAS atavis edite regibus, 

O et prassldlum et dulce decus meum : 

Odb I. is addressed to Maecenas, and was intended, probably, by Horace as 
a dedicati<m to him ott and preftice to, part of his odes. It is generally thought 
that the poet collected together and presented on this occasion the first three 
books of his lyric pieces. From the complexion, however, of the last ode of 
the second book, it would appear that the third book was separately given to 
the world, and at a later period. 

The subject of the present ode is briefly this : the objects of human desire 
and pursuit are various. One man delights in the victor's prize at the public 
games— another in attaining to high political preferment— a third, in the pur- 
suits of agriculture, &c. My chief aim is the successful cultivation of lyric 
▼erse, in which if I shall obtain your applause, O Maecenas ! my lot wHl be 
a happy oira indeed. 

1—3. 1 . Mteceruu atans, ftc, " Maecenas descended from regal ancestors.'* 
Caius Cilnius Bfaecenas, who shared with Agrippa the favour and confidence 
of Augustus, and distinguished himself by his patronage of literary men, is 
said to have been descended from Elblus Volterenus, one of the Lucumones 
of Etruria, who fell hi the battle at the lake Vadimona, a. v. c. 445. The Cil- 
nian fkmily were from a very early period attached to the interest of Rome, 
when devoted alliance was of value. This affection towards an increasing 
power alienated the affection of their countrymen, and wo find that a Roman 
army was requfa^ to restore them, upon their expulsion by the Arrednians, 
in 451 . This service the Cilail appear to have repaid, by retaining their native 
town in alliance with Rome during the romantic incursion of Oellius Eg- 
natius, 456. Compare Carm. III. 29, 1 ; Tyrrhenum regum progeniei, and 

The word Ode (from the Greek «?<?) was not introduced into the Latin 
tongue until about the third or fourth century of our era, and was then firtft 
used to denote any piece whatever of a lyric nature. The Grammarians, 
perceiving that Horace had more than once used the word carman to desig- 
nate this peculiar kind of poetry, ventured to place it at the head of his odes ; 
and thdr example has been followed by almost all succeeding editors. We 
have no very strong reason, however, to suppose that the poet himself ever 
intended this as a general title for his lyric produc!tU>na. (,Cotciv»« 1«» P^' 
si«f d* Uarace, par Sanadotif vol. i. p. 6.) 
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Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olynipicum 
Collegisse juvat, metaque fervidis 

Propert. m. 7, 1 ; MtBcenat, eques, Etrusco de mnguine regum. See; also, 
Livy, X. 5, 3. Eegibus \» here used for a participle ; see a similar expression 
in lExi. I. 21 : Mnc populum late regent.— 2. et praniiumy &o. " O both my 
patron and soul-pleasing glory." The expression dtdce denu meum refers to 
the feeling of gratification entertained by the poet in having so illustrious an 
individual as a patron and friend. The synaloepha is neglected in the com- 
mencement of this line, as it always is in the case of 0, Heu, Ah, &c. ; since the 
voice is sustained, and the hiatus prevented, by the strong feeling which these 
inteijections are made to convey. With the sentiment here expressed, comp. 
II. 17, 4 : O mearum grande decut columenque rerum. Horace was indebted 
to Meecenas for his safety, station, and extraordinary advantages ; hence the 
use of PrcBsidium. To be regarded with friendly Ibelings by the minister of 
the ruler of the world was indeed glorious ; hence Decut. 

3. Sunt quos curriculo, &c. " There are some whom it delights to have 
collected the Olympic dust in the chariot course ;" i. e. to have contended for 
the prize at the Olympic games. Sunt quot, is to be taken, v^' », i> e. quotdam, 
aliquos : thus the Greeks use tl«-tv ovs, tlftv oTs, &c. Comp. Serm. I. 4, 24, 
qtMd SUNT — dUOS genut hoc mirume juvat, &c. Most MSS. readyuoo^, *' an- 
tique (says DoSring) for Juvet." But the indicative points out the certainty of 
Horace— he knew there were many so affected ; had he doubted the fact, then 
the subjunctive wofild have been used. Some MSS. have Dimooeeu, others de- 
moveas ; but Dimameas is to " turn in many different directions," demoveas, to 
" turn from one object." The latter, therefore, is more forcible, and is pre 
ferredby Dogring, &c. With the whole passage, comp. Theocrit. XXIV. 117: 
*'lrirtvi y \lt\&<ritf6«u v^ eufubrt Ktbi m(t fCffxt 

Olympicum. The Olympic are here put (««T*'i{dx»5») for any games. The Gre- 
cian games were as follow : 1st, The Olympic ; celebrated at Olympia in Elis, on 
the banks of the Alpheus, after an interval of four years, from the eleventh to the 
fifteenth of the month Hecatombseon, which corresponds nearly to our July. It 
is uncertain whether Felops or Hercules was their founder. After the invasion 
of the Heracleidte, Iphitus renewed them (884 b. c.\ and Corosbus a second 
time (776 d. c). They were celebrated in honour of Jupiter : the crown was 
of wild olive, xorifeg. The most important point in the renewal of the games 
by Iphitus was the establishment of the Ixtxu^i^t or sacred armistice ; the for- 
mula for proclaiming which was inscribed on the quoit of Iphitus, who was 
guided by the advice of Lycurgus to re-establish them. 2nd, The Pythian, in 
honour of Apollo, celebrated on the Crissean plain near Delphi, at first every 
nine, but subsequently every five years. Once, only, the Pythian games were 
held at Athens, by the influence of remetrins Foliorcetes, in Olymp. CXXII. 3. 
These games must at a very early period, have become a national festival, 
owing to the celebrity of the Delphic oracle. The season for holding them 
was the spring : the crown was of laurel. 3rd, The Nemean, held near Cleone 
in Argolis. These were orig^inally funeral gamee (ityiif ifirA^itf) in memory 
of Opheltes, afterwards oalled Archemorus. HercuIeB, however, after having 
killed the Nemean lion, consecrated them to Jupiter. They were celebrated 
//? s grore near the city of Nemea, in the second and fourth year of every 
Ofympiad: the crown wag of fresh panley. 4th, Tho IdhmUm ; originally 



CASmNUM, LIB. I. 1. 3 

Evitata rotis palmaque nobilis 5 

Terranim dominos evehit ad Deos : 
Hunc, si mobilium turba Quiritium 
Certat tergeminis toUere honoribus : 

Ulum, si proprio condidit horrco, 
Quidquid de Libycis verritur areis. 1 

established in honour of Faueroon, but afterwards re-moddled by Theseus, 
and consecrated to Neptune. They were held on the Isthmus of Corinth, 
twice during each Olympiad : the crown was first of pine, and afterwards 
of withered parsley, but the pine subsequently came again into use. 

4. Metaque/ervidis, &c. *' And whom the goal, skilfully avoided by the 
glowhog wheds." The principal part of the charioteer's skill was displayed 
in aToiding the tneta {tUrm) at goals. In the Greek hippodrome, as well as 
in the Roman drcns, alow wall was erected, which di\ided the Spathar^ or 
race-ground, into two unequal parts. Cassiodorus calls it the Spina. At 
eadi of its eztremiUes, and resting on hollow basements, were placed three 
piUara formed like cones : these cones were properly called mettPy tCfftu ; but 
the whole was often collectively termed hi the singular, meta. The chariots, 
after starting from the carcerest or barriers, where their station had been 
determined by lot, ran seven times around the spina. The chief object, there- 
fore, of the rival charioteers was to get so near to the spina as to gnue («n- 
tarej the meia in turning. This of course would give the shortest space to 
run, and, if effected each heat, would ensure the victory. Comp. Burgess* 
Dwription qfthe Circus on the Via Appia^ p. 65. 

5 — 6. S. Palnuique nobilis. ** And the ennobling palm.*' Besides the crown, 
a palm-branch was presented to the conqueror at the Grecian games, as a ge- 
neral Udcen <^ victory :' this he carried in his hand. Mitsch. remarks, " Cum 
palma Romania magis frequentaretur, pro oleagina corona, quse Olympionicis 
erat propria, Horatius posuit banc, tanquam poiita." Compare •wiih/ervidis. 

Fart their tiery steeds, or shun the goal 
"With rapid wheels, or fronted brigades form 

Milt. Far. L. II. 532. 

6. Terrmrum sknmnot, ** The rulers of the world ;** referring simply to the gods, 
and not, as some explain the phrase, to the Roman people.— J?f«>/<tY. Bentloy 
reads eftehere (infin.) and compares iUttm sitpkrare pi*gnis nobilem . 

7—10. 7. Hunc ; understand jupfff. Hune in this line, iUttm in the 9th, 
and gaudentem in the llth, denote, respectively, the ambitions a8pfa*ant after 
popular favours— the covetous man, and the agriculturist. Compare with 
MobOium: 

O stormy people, unsad and ere untrewe 

And indiscreete, and changing as a fane « 

Delighting ever in rombel that is newe. 

For like the moon waxen ye and wane. 

CHAUCERt Cl. Talk. 

8. Cgrtet iergemmh, &c. ** Vie with each other in raising hbn to the highest 
ofllois in the state.*' Honarilrtts is here the dative by a Grscism for ad ho- 
nmrts. The epithet ^«rg«mtm> is equivalent merely to oiiqj/fMimri. Others have 
explained tergeminis by a reference to the consuUYiVp, ^(T«^x)in^\v. vcv^ «^!^^- 
a^F^ fcrt Jfiteeb. MrraeC^icmarlDitliatlhlt woiildbetoT«QnobV^^ 



4 a flORATn FLACCI 

Gaudentein patrios findere sarculo 
Agros, AttaUcis condlcionibus 

Nunquam demoveas, ut trabe Cypria 
Myrtoum pavldus nauta secet mare. 
Luctantem Icariis fluctibus Africum 15 

Mercator metuens, otium et oppidi 

to the sober accuracy of prose — 9. Ulum ; understand yuoof. CondUum, i. e. 
conditum seroat. Mitsch.— 10. Libycit. One of the principal granaries of 
R9me was the fertile region in Lybia, a^aoent to the Syrtis Blinor, and called 
Byzacium or Emporise. It formed part of Africa Propria. Horace uses the 
epithet Libycis for jifricu, in imitation of the Greek writers, with whom 
Libya (A<5w»j) was a general appellation for the entire continent of Africa. 

11—15. 11. Sarculo, " With the hoe. " SarctUum is contracted for tarricu- 
lun, from tarrio.— Gaudentem. This word is used to denote a separate charac- 
ter, him who delight* : thus, desiderantem quod tatis est. 3 Carm. I. 25 : him 
who ffounds hit desire by a competency. FtUgentem imperio 3 C. XVI. 31, &c." 
Tatr.— 12. Attalicis conditionibtUt " For all the wealth of Attalus." Allud- 
ing to Attains III., the last king of Pergamus, famed for his riches, which 
he bequeathed, together with his kingdom, to the Roman people. — 13. 
Trabe Cypria. The epithet " Cyprian" seems to allude here, not so much to 
the commerce of the island, extensive as it was, as to the excellent quality of 
its naval timber. The poet, it will be perceived, uses the expressions Cypria, 
IV^toum, Icariis, Africum, Massici, &c. xctr' i^o^'^f, for any ship, any sea, 
any waves, &c.— 14. Myrtoum. The Myrtoan Sea was a part of the JEgean, 
lying, according to Strabo, between Crete, Argolis, and Attica — Pacidui 
nautay ** Becoming a timid mariner." Horace uses the word nauta for mer- 
cator, because the Roman merchants generally embarked with their own 
merchandize— ^02<f{M, because hitherto he was unaccustomed to the hazards 
of the deep. Secet mare, comp. rifAvuv SiXet, &c. — Myrtoum. This sea was si- 
tuated between Crete, Peloponnese, and Euboea, and was so called from a small 
inland ( Myrtum) off Eubcea. — 1 5. Icariis fluctibus. The Icarian Sea was part of 
the JEge&n, near the islands of Icaria, Mycone, and Gyaros. It derived its name, 
not as the ancient mythologists pretend, from Icarus, the son of Dsedalus, who 
according to them fell into it and was drowned, but from the first of the islands 
Just mentioned ( Icaria, i. e. Icaure), the appellation of which denotes, in the 
Phoenician language, " the island of fish." Comp. Bochart, Geogr. Sacr. I. 8. 
Africum. The wind ^rtcM* denotes, in strictness, "the west-south-west." 
In translating the text it will be sufficient to render it by " south-west." It 
derived its name from the circumstance of its coming in the direction of 
Africa Propria. Comp. Africus creber proceliis : Virg. JEn. I. 85. Perhaps 
Horace had before his view a passage of Homer, e. g. 



• us xufjutret fMtx^tt OaXtifg^ 



arovTou 'Ixet^iuo. — 11. ^. 144. 

16—19. 16. Mercator. The Mercatores, among the Romans, were those 

who, remaining only a short time in any place, visited many countries, and 

were almost constantly occupied with the exportation or importation of mer- 

cbandiso. The Negotiatores, on the other hand, generally continued for some 

Ungtb of time in a plA/oe, whether at Rome or in the proviuces.— 3fe<tien«, 



CAnMINTM, LIB. LI. 5 

Laudat nira sui ; mox reficit rates 

Quassas, indocilis pauperiem pati. 

Est qui nee veteris pociila Massici, 

Nee partem solido demere de die 20 

Spemit, nunc viridi membra sul) arbuto 

** At long as he dreads.*' — Otium et opptdi, &c., '* Praises a retired life, and the 
rural sealery around his native place." For rura, Bentley reads tuta, and 
sompares Ovid, Fast. II. 201, Unde precor tupplex ut not in tuta releget^ and 
V^irg. Oeorg. III. 376. Secitra nU> alta otia agunt terra. — Mox^ i.e. " After 
be has escaped from shipwreck." — 18. Pauperientj " The pressure of con- 
tracted means." Horace and the best Latin writers understand hy pau~ 
veries and paupertas, not absolute poverty, which is properly expressed by 
egesUu, but a state in which we are deprived indeed of the comforts, and yet 
possess, in some degree, the necessaries of life. — 19. Massici. Of the Roman 
wines the best growth are styled indiscriminately Matticum and Falernum 
Cvinum). The Massic wine derives its name from the vineyards of Mwu 
Mattiaut now Monte Mauico, near the ancient Sinuessa. The choice»t 
wines were produeed on the southern declivities of the range of hills which 
commence in the neighbourhood of Sinuessa, and extend for a considerable 
distance inland, and which may have taken their general name from the town 
or district of Falemus. But the most conspicuous, or the best exposed among 
them, seems to have been the Massic ; and as in the process of time several 
inferior growths were confounded under the common name of Falemian, 
correct writers would choose that epithet which most accurately clenoted the 
finest vintage. 

20 — ^21. 20. Partem sondo^ &c. Demere partem de totido ate, "sme ulla 
dnUtatione est meridiart, i. e. ipso meridiehoram unam aut alteram dormire ; 
quod qui fiMdunt, diem quodammodo frangunt et dividunt, neque eum solidum 
et ikixXfifOf esse patiuntur. Yarroalicubi (de R. R. 1, 2, 5) vocat diem diffin- 
dere mttiticio tomno f* Murbtits, as quoted by Tate, 0pp. T. i. p. 550. Upon 
the increase of riches, the Romans deferred the ccena, which used to be their 
mid-day meal, to the ninth hour (or three o'clock afternoon) in summer, and 
the tenth hour in winter, taking only a slight repast (prandium) at noon. 
Nearly the whole of the natural day was therefore devoted to affairs of busi- 
ness, or serious employment, and was called in consequence dies toUdut. 
Comp. Senec. Ep. 85, hodiemut diet toiidut ett, nemo ex iUo mUii quicquam eri- 
pmt. Hence the voluptuary, who begins to quaff the old Massic before the ac- 
customed hour, is said *' to take away a part from the solid day," or from the 
period devoted to more active pursuits, and expend it on his pleasures. This 
is what the poet, on another occasion (Ode II. vii. 6), calls "breaking the 
lingering day with wine," diem morantem frangere mero. — 21. ArhiUo. Tlie 
arbutut (or arhdum) is the arbute, or wild strawberry-tree, corresponding 
to the »i/iMf»e of the Greeks, the tmedo of Pliny, and the Arbutut imedo of 
limuBus, class 10. The fruit itself is called xSfjut^w, fAtfjutUvkor, or /MfjtaJxvXtf 
(Athenenu, 11. 35), and in Latin ar6t«^m. It resembles our strawberry very 
dosely, except that it is larger, and has no seeds on the outside of the pulp 
like that fruit. The arbute tree possesses medicixttl qaaliti«& \ V(a \]«:^^»»«^ 
ModOroIt Afv rety Mttrinsent ; and hence, according in Y\ius« \bft or^goi ^^Qda 



6 Q. HOSATn FLACCI 

Stratus, nunc ad aqu« lene caput sacra. 
Multos castra juvant, et lituo tubse 
PermJxtus sonitus, bellaque matribus 
Detestata. Manet sub Jove frigido *25 

Venator, tenerae conjugis immemor, 
Seu visa est Catulis cerva fidelibus, 
Seu rupit teretes Marsus aper plagag. 

Me doctarum hederae praemia frontlum 

Latin name unedo (untu and edo\ becanse but one berry could be eaten at a 
time. The same writer describes the fruit as indigestible and unwholesome. 
Comp. Flin. Hut. Nat. XIX. 24, and XXIH. 8 ; F6e, Flon de Firgile, p. 20 ; 
Martyn, ad Virg. Georg. I. 148. 

22—28. 22. SacrtB. The fountain-heads of streams were supposed to be 
the residence of the river-deity, and hence were always held sacred. Foun- 
tains generally were sacred to the nymphs and rural divinities. To the beau- 
tiful imagination of the ancients every object of nature was instinct with Ufa, 

and every tree, plant, hill, and river had its own peculiar deity 23. Et lituo 

tubiB, &c. ** And the sound of the trumpet intermingled with the notes of 
the clarion.*' The tuba was straight, and used for in£uitry ; the litutts was 
bent a little at the end, like the augur's staff, and was used f3r the cavalry : the 
latter had the harsher sound. See Ov. Met. 1. 98, Non tuba di&bcti, non cent 
comua FLEXi.— 25. Detedata, *' Held in detestation." Taken passively — 
Mcmet, ** Passes the night."— 5M Jove frigidot ** Beneath the cold sky." 
Jupiter is here taken figuratively for the higher regions of the air. Comp. 
the Greek phrase uiro Ai«;, and Virg. Georg. I. 418. Jupiter uvidiu. — 28. Tere- 
tety "Fine- wrought." — MartM^ used for Mariicuf, The mountainous coim- 
try of the Ifarri, in Italy, abounded with wild boars of the fiercest kind. 

29—34. 29. Me. Some editiona have Te, referring to Maecenas : an infe- 
rior reading. All the MSS. have the reading Mb. Yet Tate, Jones, &c., adopt 
Te, for the following reasons : Firstly, Si jam Dls mutut esset superis Hora^ 
tiuty CUT te McBcenatit tuffraf^ eoh<mettari cuperetf Secondly, The anti- 
thetic use of Me and Tk is constant in Horace, e. g. 1 Carm. XXII. 53, 57 ; 
2 Carm. XVI. 33, 37 ; 4 Carm. U. 53, 54, &c. Thirdly, elsewhere, Horace 
appropriates, for lyric poetry, not the toj^ but the iay, both to himself and 
Pindar ; see 2 Carm. VIU. 19 ; 3 Carm. XXX. 15, 16. OreUius, however, rightly 
remarks, " Qui contra codices legunt Te, non satis perspexisse videntur, 
forma orationis cum flat antithetica, ad sumnuun tamen nihil aliud dici quam : 
tuetegotumutpoetiB,0ttunm»uqmdemtu,egotelongendnoratquemediocrit." 

He therefore restores Mb Hedera, ** Ivy-crowns." The species of ivy here 

alluded to is the Hedera nigra^ sacred to Bacchus, and hence styled AtnCt-iet 
by the Greeks. It is the Hedera poetica of Bauhin. Servius says that poet<> 
were crowned with ivy, because the poetic fury resembled that of the Bac- 
chanalians.- Doctarum pramia frotdium. Poets are called docti, " learned," 
in accordance with Grecian usage : Aw J«) *of^.— ieoer, ** Airy,** in refer- 
ence to the quick and active motions of the nymphs : 

Little fioery, light and a^.— Shaksperr. 
Fixr Seeemunt, compare : 

Tby wealth and akUl exempt thee from the throng. -Milto». 



CABMINnM, LIB. L S. 



Dis miscent superis : me gelldum nemus 30 
Nympharumque leves cuin Satyris cliori 
Secemimt populo, si neque tibias 

Euterpe coHbet, nee Polyhymnia 
Lesboum refii^t tendere barbiton. 
Quod si me lyricis vatibus inseres, 35 

Sublimi feriam sidera vertice 



CARMEN II. 

AD AUGUSTUM CJESAREM. 

Jam satis terris nivis atque dirae 
Grandinis misit Pater, et rubente 
Dextera sacras jaculatus arces 
Terruit urbem, 

so. Dif miscent tuperisy *' Raise to the converse of the gods ahove." — 38. 
Euterpe cohibetj &c. Euterpe and Polyhymnia are meant to denote any of tho 
Moses — 34. Lesboum refu^ty &c., ** Refuses to touch the Lesbian lyre." 
The lyre is called " Lesbian" in allusion to Sappho and Alcseus, both natives 
of Lesbos, and both famed for their lyric productions. Some, in order to 
avoid the difficulty arising from a comparison of this verse with line 39, have 
erased it ; but they seem not to have observed the very reiharkable fact, that 
all the COBS of Horace can be divided by the niunber four, according to 
the .£olic strophe, excepting the eighth of the fourth boolE ; where, see the 
note on line 17 

Odx n. — Octavianus assumed his new title of Augustus, conferred upon 
him at the suggestion of Munatius Plaucus, on the 17th of January (XVIII. 
Ckd. Febr.) a. u. c. 727. the following night Rome was visited by a severe 
tempest, and an inundation of the Tiber. The present ode was written in 
allusion to that event. The poet, regarding the visitation as a mark of divine 
displeasure, iMX>ceeds to inquire on what deity they are to call for succour. 
Who is to fifee the Romans trom the pollution occasioned by their civil strife ? 
Is It Apollo, god of prophecy ? Or Venus, parent of Rome ? Or Mars, founder 
of tiie Roman line ? Or Mercury, messenger of the skies ?— It Is the last ; ihb 
avenger of Csesar, the deity who shrouds his godhead beneath the person of 
Augustus. He alone, if heaven spare him to the earth, can restore to us the 
fiivour of Jove, and national prosperity. 

1 — 4. 1. Terris, A Grsscisra for in terras. — Bira grandinis. Everything 
sent by the wrath of the gods {dei ira) was termed dirum. — 2. Pater, ** The 
father of gods luid men," i. e. Jupiter ; n«rr^ kvl^Sf « BtSt n — Itubente dex- 
terd, ** With liis red right hand." Red with the reflected glare of the thunder- 
bolt : an idea very probably borrowed from some ancient oainting. Compare : 

or from above 

Should intermitted vengeance arm ag^^ 
JiiM red right hand to plaguA u&.— ¥ ar. I^. 1\. Yl V, 
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Termlt gentes, grave ne rediret 5 

Saeculum Pyn-hab nova monstra questoe, 
Qmne quum Proteus pecus egit altos 
Yisere montes, 

Piscium et surama genus haesit ulmo, 
Nota quae sedes fiierat palumbis, 10 

Et superjecto pavidae natarunt 
jBquore damse. 

Vidimus flavum Tiberim, retortis 
Lltore Etrusco violenter undis, 
Ire dejectum monumenta Regis 15 

Templaque Vestae ; 

3. Sacra$ arce*^ ** The sacred summits of the temples." The lightning 
struck the Ci^itol containing the temples of Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno.— 4. 
Urbemt " The city," x»r* «{«;c^». I.e. Rome. Comp. Quintilian : (VII. 2.) 
** Urbem Romam accipimus" 

5 — 10. 5. GerUet ; understand timerUe*, ** He has terrified the nations, 
fearing lest," &c. This structure is analogous to the Greek idiom, t^ifir.o-t 
u^.—6, SaculumPyrrha^ AUuding to the deluge of Deucalion, in Thessaly. 
Nova morutra, ** Wonders before unseen." — PyrrJuB^ " Cum delectu pro, 
Deucalionu ; multo graviores enim muliercularum in rebus trepidisquerelse." 

Doer 7. Proteus, A sea-deity, son of Oceanus and Tethys, gifted with 

prophecy and the power of assuming any form at pleasure. His fabled employ- 
ment was to keep ** the flocks of Neptune," i. e. the pTioceBf or seals. — 8. Fi- 
tere. A Grsecism for <td visendum. — 10. Palumbis, The common reading is 
columbit. The ** palumbsB," or ** wood-pigeons," are wont to construct their 
nests on the branches and In the hollows of trees (notam vimum) ; the co- 
lumbiB, or " doves," are k^ in dove-cots. Compare : 

Sea covered sea, 
Sea without shore : and in their palaces 
Where luxury late reigned, tea monsters whelped 
And stabled. Milt. Par. L. XI. 751 . 

13.— 16. 13. Flavum Tiberim, " The yellow Tiber." A recent traveller 
remarks, with regard to this epithet of the Tiber, ** Yellow is an exceedingly 
undescriptive translation of that tawny colour, that mixture of red, brown, 
grey, and yellow, which should answer to JIamu here ; but I may not deviate 
from the established phrase, nor do I know a better." {Rome in the Nineteenth 
Century, vol. i. o. 84.) Compare : 

Dost thou flow. 
Old Tiber, through a marble wilderness ? 
Rise^ with thy ydlow waves, and mantle her distress. 

Childb Har. IV. 79. 

14. Litore Etrusco. The violence of the storm forced the waves of the Tiber 
JS-om the upper or Tuscan shore, and caused an inundation on the lower bank 
or j^ side of tbo rirer, where Rome was dtuated. — Monumenta Bn^ix^ 



CAH&.INUM. LIB. I. «. 9 

IlisB dum se nimium querenti 
Jactat ultorem, vagus et sinistra 
Labitur ripa, Jove non probante, u- 

xorius amnis. 20 



** The memorial of king Noma ;" alluding to the palace of Numa, which, 
according to Plutarch, stood in the immediate vicinity of the temple of Vesta, 
mod was distinct firom his other residence on the Quh-inal Hill. ( Flut. lit. 
Numee, U.) **Farticu]a que rS templa suhnecta, vim explicandi habet, i. e. 
nempe." — ^Do&r. In fact, the palace formed as it were an atrium to the 
temple of Vesta. Compare Ovid, Fast. VI. 263. 

** IQc locus exiguus, qui sustinet atria Vestn^ 
Tunc erat intonsi regia magna J^vum." 

16. Veda. What made the omen a peculiarly alarming one was, that the 
sacred fire, on the preservation (MP which the safety of the empire was sup- 
posed, in a great measure, to depend, was kept in this temple. Compare Ovid, 
Trist m. I. 29 ; " Hie Jbcut est Vesta, qui PaOada servat et ignem.*' If a 
vestal virgin allowed the sacred fire to be extinguished, she was scourged by 
the Fontifex Bfaximus. Such an accident was always esteemed most unlucky, 
and was expiated by offering extraordinary sacrifices. The fire was lighted up 
again, not from another fire, but from the rays of the sun, in which manner 
it was renewed every year on the first of March, that day bemg anciently the 
beginning of the year. Compare Upsius, de Vesta et Vestalibus Syntagma. 

17 — 19. 17. lUee dum se, &c., " 'While the god of the stream, lending 
too ready an ear to the wishes of his spouse, proudly shews himself an in- 
tonperate avenger to the complaining Bia." The allusion is to Sia, or Boa 
Silvia, the mother of Romulus and Bemus, and the poetic ancestress of Julius 
CsBsar, whose assassination she is here represented as bewailing. Ancient 
authorities differ in relation to her fate. Ennius, as cited by Forphyrion in 
his scholia on this ode, makes her to have been cast into the Tiber, previous 
to niiich she had become the bride of the Anio. Horace, on the contrary, 
speaks of her as having married the god of the Tiber, which he here desig- 
nates as, uxorius amnis. Servius {ad ^n, 1. 274,) alludes to this version of 
the foble as adopted by Horace and others. Acron also, in his scholia on the 
presoit passage, speaks of Ilia as having married the god of the Tiber. Accord- 
ing to the account which he gives, Ilia was buried on the banks of the Anio, 
and the river, having overflowed its borders, carried her remains down to the 
Tib^ : hence she was said to have espoused the deity of the last-mentioned 
stream. It may not be improper to add here a remark of Niebuhr's in rela- 
tion to the name of this female. ** The reading Rhea," observes the historian, 
" is a corruption introduced by the editors, who very unseasonably bethought 
themselves of the goddess : Bea seems only to have signified "the culprit,* 
or "the guilty woman ;" it reminds us of rea femina, which often occur?, 
particularly in Boccaccio." (Niebuhr's Roman History, vol. I. p. 17n, 2d 
edit. Hare and Thirlux^s trans.) Nimium is here taken as an adjective, 
and refers to vitorem. It alludes to the violence of the inundation. Some 
commentators connect it as an adverb with querenti, " the too-complaining." 
This latter construction is preferred by Orellius : " Nimium querenti <Je Coc- 
sarit aede belliique cicUibus.'* — 19. Jot» non probante. 1w\)\\%t <5,wiJATtfA «\.- 
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Audiet cives acuisse femim, 
Quo graves Persae melius perii-ent, 
Audiet pugnas vitio parentum 
Kara juventus. 

Quem vocet Divum populus mentis 25 

Imperi rebus ? prece qua fatigent 
Virgines sanctae minus audientem 
Carmina Vestam ? 

Cui dabit partes scelus expiandi 
Jupiter ? Tandem venias, precamur, 30 
Nube candentes biuneros amictus 
Augur Apollo ; 

prove that the Tiber should ondertako to avenge the death of Csesar, a task 
which he had reserved for Angnstus. " Terreri Jupiter jusmU populwn non 
perire." Schot.. — Uxoriout. See a similar use of this rare word in iEn. IV. 
266 ; pxdchramque uxoriits urbetn extruu." 

22.-27. 22. Grave* PentBt "The formidable Parthians." Horace five- 
quently uses the terms Medi and Pen<B to denote the Parthians. The Median 
preceded the Persian power, which, after the interval of the Grecian domi. 
nion, was succeeded by the Parthian empire. Tlie epithet grawes alludes to 
the defeat of Crassus, and the check received by Marc Antony— P«n>en^ is 
used for perituri fuissent. — 23. Vitio parentum rara juoentut, " Posterity 
rendered few by the guilt of their fathers ;" in allusion to the excesses com- 
mitted by aU parties during the civil contest.— 25. Focetj used for invocet, 
Raentit imperii rebuts ** To the aflbirs of the fS&lling empire." — IM>ut is put 
by a Grsecism for ad re*. — ^26. Prece qua^ " by what supplieations." This 
word is used in the singular, only by the poets.— 27. Firgine* *anct<B ; allud- 
ing to the vestal virgins.- Fa^«n^. Compare Liv. XXm. 36 : *'faHgatiu 
Campanorum prcecibu*.** — HSnu* audientem earminoy ** Now less attentive to 
their solemn prayers." — Carmen is frequently used to denote any set form 
of words, either in prose or verse. — As Julius Cassar was Pontifex Maximus 
at the time of his death, ho was also, by virtue of his office, i>riest of Testa ; 
it being particularly incumbent on the Pontifex Maximus to exercise a super- 
intending control over the rites of that goddess. Hence the anger of the 
goddess towards the Romans, on account of Caesar's death. 

29—39. 29. Scelut, " Our guilt ; alluding to the crimes of the civil wars.- 
31. Nube candente*^ &c. *' Having thy bright shoulders shrouded with a 
cloud." The gods, when they were pleased to manifest themselves to mortal 
eye, had their forms generally, in poetic imagery, clothed with clouds, in 
order to hide from mortal gaze^ the excessive splendour of their presence. 
The reading candentet appears in many editions. Bcntley rejects it, Istly, 
because it occurs in no MSS. of any note. 2ndly, on account of the very 
harsh hiatus which would occur if it were adopted. 3rdly, the terminations 
ofpaHiciplea in the ablative are made by Horace in ti not te (see, for 
example, rudente andfulgenU in this vwty ode). 4tWy, becanM it wo«dd b 



ClBimnTM, LIB. L a 11 

Siye tu maTis, Eiycina ridens, 
Quam Jocus circiim volat et Cupido ; 
Sive neglectum genus et nepotes 35 

Kespicis auctor 

Heu ! nimis longo satiate ludo, 
Quern juvat clamor galeseque leves, 
Acer et Mauri peditis cruentum 

Voltus m hostem ; 40 



opposed to the meaning of the whole passage. ApoUo wonld only veil his 
Inllliancy in a mist, lest he should be yisible to mortal ken, but if this mist or 
halo was of dazzling brightness he would naturally be made conspicuous. 
Comp. Hom. n. V. 186: 

«XXA rif Styvt 

32. Augtw Apollo^ "Apollo.godof prophecy."— 33. Erycinarideru^ "Smiling 
goddess of Eryx." Venus is so called from her temple on Mount Eryx 
in Sicily — 34. Qiuim Jocus circum, &c. " Around whom hover IVlirth and 
Love." 

And all about her necke and shoulders flew, 
A flock of little Loves and Sports and Joys. 

Spbx. F. Q. act 4, s. 4. 

36. BetjriciSt ** Thou again beholdest with a favouring eye." When the god^ 
were supposed to turn their eyes towards their worshipers, it was a sign ot 
fitvour ; when they averted them, of displeasure. The Greeks use iirifixiruv 
with the same meaning.— ^ucfor, "Founder of the Roman line." Ad- 
dressed to Mars, as the reputed father of Romulus and Remus.— 38. Satiate. 

Ck>mp. fAoBw &.xi^vtT»s, ir»f 99\ifjtMo. Hom 39. For Mauri, Bentley adopts 

Martiy the conjecture of Tanaquil Faber, for these reasons : There are three« 
characteristics here given of the soldier. First, he is Jmii$ ( Acer) ; secondly, 
he is on foot (peditis) ; and thirdly, therefore, he fights hand to hand. Now 
the Blanri cannot be called bratfe, for they were inferior in courage to the 
Spaniards and Gauls, much more so to the Romans. See Hist. Bell. Afric. VI. 
Acciditres wicredibiKs, ut eqtdfes minus triginta Gaixi, Maurorum eqititcm 
duo miOia loco peUerent, urgerentque in oppidum. Again the Mauri used 
only cavalry, not infantry, and fought, not in close combat but finom a dis- 
tance, with arrows and javelins like the Farthians. See Valler. Flacc. HI. 587. 
lUe velttt REFUoi quern contigit impreba Mauri... Zancea. Hist. L c. 7. — 
Subito EQUiTEs Mauri, &c. Moreover, he thinks the introduction of the 
Mauri quite opposed to the nature of this ode, Mars being the r^mted founder of 
the Roman nation, and therefore not likely to applaud the courage of the Mauri 
who were enemies to his descendants. Orellius, however, restores the old 
reading, which occurs in all MS8. and ancient editions, and he thus explains 
the passage, *' Romanus, confosso Mauri equo, hunc peditem reddidwat, iNurha- 
rus, truculento voitu et ira sestuans, hostem invadlt et volnerat. '* Comp. .Xlian. 
Hist. Anim, XIV. 5, i/V) ii MtwftCfiet »») x«Xoi xct fuyKXtti Kttt k'thfyw* *«^«\ 
Caeer voUu*).^ Cntentum. TUa epithet bewitSfuft^ deaei%«a Wife to* %&Xxw«- 
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Sive mutata juvenem figura 
Ales in tcrris imitaris aEnae 
Films Maiae, patiens vocari 
Caesans ultor: 

Serus in coelum redeas diuque 45 

Laetus intersis populo Quirini 
Neve te nostris vitiis iniquum 
Ocior aura 

ToUat. Hie magnos potius triumplios, 
Hie amcs dici Pater atque Princeps, 50 

Neu sinas Medos equitare inultos, 
Te duce, Caesar. 



CARMEN III. 

AD VIRGILIUM. 

Sic te Diva, potens Cypri, 
Sic fi-atres Helenae, lucida sidera, 

fixed by the weapon of the HauritanlAn, and " weltering in his blood," or, per- 
IiAps, ** stained with blood," soil, either cf the steed or Moor. The epithet 
Peditit^ is useless if applied to the Marti, as they used only infantry. 

41—51. 41. Si oe mutata^ &c. ** Or if, winged son of the benign Maia, having 
changed thy form, thou assumest that of a youthftil hero on the earth." Mercury 
the offspring of Jupiter and Mala, is here addressed. ~Ju0en«m, sc. Augustus. 
He is calIedyuircfnfi,although about forty years old. Mutata^ i.e. tJiof kfjoi-^att. 
43. Patiens vocari, &c., ** Suffering thyself to be called the avenger of Csesar ;" 
an imitation of the Greek idiom, for te vocari Casarif ultorem. — 46. Lotus, 
" Propitious." — 47. Iniquum, ** Offended at." — 48. Ocior aura, '* An untimely 
blast." The poet prays that the departure of Augustus for the skies may not 
be accelerated by the crimes and vices of his people. Comp. Virg. Geor. I. 

500: HunesaHemetersojueetiemsuccurrere socio... Neprohibete 49. Magnos 

triumphos. Augtistus, in the month of August, a. v. c. 725, triumphed for 
three days in succession : on the first day, over the Pannomans, Dalmatians, 
lapyds, and their neighbours, together with some Gallic and Germanic tribes ; 
on the second day, for the victory at Actium ; on the third, for the reduction 
of Egypt. Th6 successes over the Gauls and Germans had been obtained for 

him by his lieutenant C. Carinas 50. Pater atque Princeps. Augustus is 

frequently styled on medals Pater Patrice ; a title which the succeeding em- 
perors adopted flrom him. Augustus got the title of Pater Patria, a. v. c. 
752; Princeps, hi his sixth consulship, 72G; Augtutus, 727 — 51. Medos, i.e. 
An tbe CMtem nations ; a?luding, however, particularly to the Farthians. 
Cotajmn note on line 22 of this ode, Augustus at this period was planning 



CARMINUBi, LIB. I. 3. 13 

Ventorumque regat pater, 
Obstrictis aliis piaster lapyga, 

Navis, quae tlbi creditum 5 

Debes Vlrgilium, finibus Atticis 
Reddas incoluraeiu, preoor, 

Et serves animae dimidium meae. 

•n expedition against this people.— f^tc/tore inultos, " To transgress their 
limits with impunity ;" i. e. to make onpmiished inroads Into the Roman 
territory. 

Odb m.— Addressed to the ship which was to conyey Virgil to the shores 
of Greece. The poet prays that the voyage may be a safe and propi- 
tious one : alarmed, however, at the same time, by the idea of the dangers 
which tlireaten his friend, he declaims against the inventor of navigation, and 
the daring boldness of mankind in general. According to Heyne ( VirgilU 
Vita jter annos digesta\ this ode would appear to have been written a. v. c. 
735, when, as Donatus states, the bard of Mantua had determined to retire to 
Greece and Asia, and employ there the space of three years in correcting and 
completing his iSneid. ** jfnno vero quinquagesimo tecundo (observes Dona- 
tus), 111 tUtimam manwn JEneidi imponerett Hattdt in GrtBciam et jitiam «e- 
eedere, triennioque continuo omnem operam limitationi dargy ut reUqua vita tan- 
turn phUotophiiB vacaret. Sed cum ingrestut iter Atheni* occurristet Augtuto 
ah Oriente Romam revertenti, una cum Ccnare redire statuit. Ac cum Me- 
gtrrot vieinum Atheni* oppidum, visendi gratia peteret, languorem nactus ett : 
quern non tntermista natsigatio auxit, ita ut graoior indies, tandem Brundisium 
adventarity uM diebiu pawn's obiit, X. Kal. Octobr. C. Sentio, Q. Lucretio 
Coss." Vfa^. vit. s. 51. 

1. — 4. 1. Sic te Dioa,potens Cypri, &c.—" O Ship, that owest to us Virgil, 
entrusted by us to thy care, so may the goddess who rules over Cyprus, 
so may the brothers of Helen, those bright luminaries, and the &ther 
of the winds, all others being confined except Ii^yx, direct thy course, 
THAT thou mayest restore him in safety to the Attic shores, and preserve 
the one-half of my soul." With reddas and serves understand ut, which stands 
in opposition to sic. " Usus hie particulA sio in votis, precibus, obtestationi 
busque ita proprie explicandus : ** Uti nos a te hoc vel iUud optamus, sic, ubi 
nostras preces exauiieris, hoc vel iUud, quod tu optas, tibi contingat. "—Or^. 
Anthon, following Fea, joins " debes Virgilium Atticis finibus," but the 
expression debere finibus is not Latin. Creditum, " Verba credere, debere, 
reddere, de re pecuniari& translata, pulchre sibi respondent.**— -Dofir. Diva 
potens Cypri, i. e. Venus. From her power over the sea, this goddess was 
invoked by the Cnidians, as EvxXtt*, ** the dispenser of fkvourable voy- 
ages." Comp. KiKr^ov fAiiitvrtt. Odyss. 1.80. Fausan. I. 1. 4.-2. Fratres 
Helena ; i. e. Castor and Pollux. It was the particular office of " the brothers 
of Helen," to bring aid to mariners in time of danger. They were identified 
by the ancients with those luminous appearances resembling balls of fire 
which are frequently seen on the masts and yards of vessels before and after 
storms.— 3. Ventorum pater, i. e, .£olus. The island in which he was &bled 
tohure r^gned was Stroggyle, the modem Stromboll. — V.ObAnctw aM«»\ «»^ 
sJlusion to the Homerlo fU>le of Ulysses and \)\& Ym% oi «A^«nA^^^« la^u* 
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Uli robur et aes triplex 

Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem traci 10 

Commisit pelago ratem 

Primus, nee timuit prflecipitem Africum 

Decertantem Aquilonibus, 
Nee tristes Hyades, nee rabiem Noti, 

Quo non arbiter Adriae 15 

Major tollere seu ponere vult freta. 

ga ; the west-north-west. It reoeived its name from lapygia, in Lower Italy ; 
which country lay partly in the line of its direction. It was the most favour- 
able wind for sailing from Brundusium towards the southern parts of Greece, 
the vessel having, in the course of her voyage to Attica, to double the pro- 
montories ef Taenarus and Malea. 

9 — 15. 9. lUi robur et <bs triplex^ S[c, Anthon explains this as an hendyadis, 
*' That mortal had the strength of triple brass ;" but it is preferable to under- 
stand the words, each in its proper meaning. In robur there is first the idea 
of sturdy oak, of which the Roman clypeus was made, imd then metaphori- 
cally, of strength of mind ; so also in a* triplex there is allusion to the Lorica, 
hence the use of circa pectut. Orellius compares Find. Frag. 

xfX«XxStMr«4 ftiktuitav xet^oietf. 

Compare also, 

Or arm the obdurate breast 

With stubborn patience, as with triple tteel. 

Par. L. n. 5G9. 

1 2. Africum. The west-south-west wind, answering to the AZ-vl/ of the Gr«jeks 
Profcipitem, i.e. xetreuyi^nret—XS. Aquilonibus. The term ^^m'fo denotes in 
strictness the wind which blows from the quarter directly opposite to that 
denominated Africut. A strict translation of both terms, however, would 
dhninish, in the prraent instance, the poetic beauty of the passage. The 
whole may be rendered as follows : " The headlong fhry of the south-west 
wind, contending with the north-eastern blasts." The verbs certarCy decer- 
tare, luctare ^-c, firequcntly have a dative after them.— 14. Tristes Htfodes. 
** The rainy Hyades." The Hyades were seven of the fourteen daughters 
of A tlas, their remaining sisters being called Pleiades. These virgins bewailed 
so immoderately the death of their brother Hyas, who was devoured by a 
lion, that Jupiter, out of compassion changed them into stars, and placed 
them in the head of Taurus, where they still retain their grief, their rising and 
setting being attended with heavy rains. Hence the epithet tristes (" weeping," 
♦» »^ny,") applied to them by the poet. Compare Ovid Fast. V. 1 65 : 

Ora micant Tauri septem radientia flammis 
Navita quas Hyadas Grsecus ab imbre vocat. 

The Latins mistook the derivation Cen (pluo) and substituted Cf {sus). See 

Oic, !>?. nat. Deor. 2, 4, 3, Latini imperite, quasi a Suibus essent, Suculce.—l 5 . 

/tdria. Some commentators insist that Adrice ia here used for the sea in 

gmnenU, beeawim as ttie Adri&tic faces the south-east, the remark of Horane 

pHoaot be true of the aoutn. In the age of the poet, however, theUxm Adria 



C ABMINUM LIB. LI. If 

Quem Mortis timult gradnin, 

Qui siccis oculis monstra nataatiay 

Qui vidit mare turgidum et 
In&ines scopulos Acroceraunia? 20 

Nequidquam Deus abscidit 

Prudens Oceano dissociabili 
Terras, si tamen impiae 

Non tangenda rates transsUiimt vada* 

Audax omnia perpeti 25 

Gens humana ruit per vetltiim et nefas. 

was used in a yery extensire lense. The sea which it designated was con- 
sidered as extending to the southern coast of Italy and the western shores of 
, Greece, and the Siniu loniciu (corresponding exactly with the present Gulf 
of Venice) was regarded merely as a port of it. 

17—19. 17. Quem Mortis timuU gradum, ** What path of death did he 
fear ?" i. e. what kind of death. Equivalent to 911am viam ad Orcum. Thua 
Anthem ; but it is far more poetical to understand by gradum^ ** the steady 
relentless step" of some invincible Destiny, or Power, and to personify Mors, 
Thus we have the ifigens gradut of a warrior in Liv. n. 10, and OAtartt is 
personified in Eurip. Alcest.— 18. Most editions read riccUocuUt^ " with tear- 
less gaze," which Bentley altered, on conjecture, to recti*^ **with fearless eye," 
f. e. 'i^9Ms iiAfJucwt. Others prefer >£nr oculis. Notwithstanding the host of 
passages quoted by Bentley in support of rectist OreUius restores siccis, remark- 
ing that the ancients attributed "weeping," "tears," and "lamentations" to 
many characters, in whose case we would think such effipiminat<^ mourning to 
be inconsistent. Thus Propert. of a sidlor, 3, 7, 55 : Flens tamen extremis dedit 
htsc mandata querelis. Comp. Ovid. Metam. 11. 539. Curt. V, 5.— Siccis oculis, 
here then iq;»pear8 to denote " eyes fixed in tearless rigidity," arising from awe, 
and torror, and the phrase answers to {ij^mV ixXetCe^rtte SfAfjubg-t ; JEscL. YII. 
c. T. 670. 

Si^t so deform, what heart of rock could long dry-eyed behold ? 

MlLTOH. 

Et infinnes scopulos Acroceraunia, " And the Acroceraunia, ill-named clifb." 
The Ceraonia were a chain of mountains along the coast of Northern Epirus, 
forming part of the boundary between it and niyricum. That portion of 
the chain which extended beyond Oricum formed a bold promontory, and 
was termed Acroceraunia ('Ax^Axf $«»»<«), from its summit («xf«) being 
often struck by lightning (xf^vy^f ). This coast was much dreaded by the 
mariners of antiquity, because the mountains were supposed to attract storms ; 
and Augustus narrowly escaped shipwredc here when retorcing from Actinm. 
The Acroceraunia are now called Monte Chimera. 

22—39. 22. DtssociabiU, "Forbidding all intercourse :" taken in an active 
sense, as genitabiUs aura : Lucret. 1, 11. PenetrabUe ^men: Ovid. Met. 
xiii. 857. and Semper amabHem, below. Ode Y. 10.— 24. fransiUurd, "bound 
contemptaou8](y oyer. "—25. Audax . . . omnia perpeti. A. QiT«ds. QOQ:iterQ«:M»s&. \ 
ff»»0vg !r»9T» rxiipsu ; ** Boldly <^f^^^T»g to enfiountet evcsr^\iAx^si&\:^**— *^^ ^** 
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Audax lapeti genus 

Ignem nraude mala gentibus intulit : 

Post ignem aetheria dorao 

Subductum, Macies et nova Febrium 30 
Terris Incubuit cohors : 

Semotlque prius tarda necessitas 

Leti corripuit gradum. 

Expertus vacuimi Dasdalus aera 
Pennis non homlni datis. 35 

Perrupit Acberonta Herculeus labor, 

Nil mortalibus ardui est : 

Coelum ipsum petimus stultitia : neque 
Per nostrum patimur scelus 

Iracunda Jovem ponere fulmina. 40 

ttetitum et n^fiUt ** Through what is forbidden by all laws, both human and 
divine." The common text has vetitum nesfcu^ which makes a disagreeable 
pleonasm.— 27. Audax lapeti genut^ ** The venturous son of lapetus," i.e. Pro* 
metheus. The epithet Audax is repeated, as rash temerity is the leading 
idea. Comp. Hesiod. t^y. 50 : 

K^u4>( if irv(, TO ^irif ttZris ids irale *I(tinTM$ 

Eir xtf/Xw feifBfixi, A.«d^y Ata vtfinxBfetvv«9, 
23. Fraude mcda. " By an unhappy fraud, x»x^ vixvvt.—TS. Post ignem tethe 
ria domo subductum^ ** After the fire was drawn down by stealth from its 
numsion in the skies." — Inci^ttere, i. e. iriarxfi^etf. The verb incumbere con- 
veys the idea of great bulk, and consequent weight and pressure on any 
ottJeot. Forb.—^. Corripait gradtun, ** Accelerated its pace." We have here 
the remnant of an old tradition respecting the longer duration of life in 
primeval times. — NecetsUcu Leti, McT^a BaniToio. There is a personifica- 
tion here ; ** Necessity, Death's daughter, hastened," &c. See above 1. 17. 34. 
Expertus (sell, ett), '* essayed. "—rocwum, i^^ifjutf h' etiBi^tt. Pind. pijm. I. 
6. 36. — Perrupit Acheronta Hercttleut labor, " The toiling Hercules burst the 
barriers of the lower world ;" alluding to the descent of Hercules to the shades. 
Acheron is here put figuratively for Orcus. The expression, Herculeui labor 
Is considared by many commentators to be a Greecism, and in imitation of the 
Homeric form /S/t? 'H^cxXtfi/t? ( Od. XI. 600). So also K»trrc^t< /3/« ( Pind. 
Pyth. XI. 93.) ; Tw^w /S/« {Msch. Sept. Cont. Theb. 77). Orellius, however, 
remarks, **non cogitandumdeGrceco modo,fiiri 'H^xxkiifi." The passage may 
be translated, "one of the labours of Hercules it was, to break down," &c. 
Perrupit, the last syllable is long by arsis ; there is no necessity, therefore, 
to read perrupitque, ^c. — Nil ardui. We have restored the ancient reading of 
MSS. — Ardui. Later editions, which Anthon follows, read Arduum ; but a 
Lyric poet would naturally adopt forms of expression difiTerent from the vul- 
^/w and wore a8iud.-~33. Caelum; allixding to the battle of the giants with the 
soda. Iracunda, comp. Pind. Nem. VI. 90, Zr,»»« ^«»«to» »yx«« 
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CAKMEN IV. 

AD L. SEXTIUM. 

SoLViTUR acris hiems grata vice veris et Favoni, 

Trahuntque siccas machinae carinas. 
Acneque jamstabulis gaudet pecus, autarator igni; 

Nee prata canis albicant pruinis. 

Jam Cjrtlierea chores ducit Venus, imminente Lima: 

Ode IY. — The ode commences with a description of the return of Spring. 
After alluding to the pleasureable feelings attendant upon that delightful 
season of the year, the poet urges his friend Sextius, by a favourite Epicurean 
argument, to e^joy the fleeting hour, since the night of the grave would soon 
clone around him, and bring all pleasure to an end. 

The transition in this ode, at the thirteenth line, has been censured by some 
as too abrupt. It only wears this appearance, however, to those who are un- 
acquainted with ancient customs and the associated feelings of the Romans. 
** To one who did not know," observes Mr. Dunlop, ** that the mortuary 
festivals almost immediately succeeded those of Faunus, the lines in question 
might appear dicijointed- and incongruous. But to a Roman who at once 
could trace the association in the mind of the poet, the sudden transition from 
gaiety to gloom would seem but an echo of the sentiment which he himself 
annually experienced." 

1 — 4. 1. SoloUur acris, &e., "Severe winter is melting away beneath the 
pleasing change of spring and the western breeze." — Ferit. The spring com- 
menced, according to Yarro (de Be Rtut. I. 28), on the seventh day before 
the Ides of February (7th Feb.), on which day, according to Coliunclla, the 
wind Favonius began to blow. — Favoni. The wind Favonius received its 
name either from its being " &vourable" to vegetation (/avens genitura), or 
fix>m its " fostering" the grain sown in the earth (/ovens sata). A preferable 
origin, however, is iu, tttence » Fety and by repetition of the digamma F» Fa. 
2. Trahunt, ** Drag down to the sea." As the ancients seldom prosecuted 
any voyages in winter, their ships during that season were generally drawn 
up on land^ and stx>od on the shore supported by props. When the season for 
navigation returned, they were drawn to the water by means of ropes and 

levers, with rollers placed beneath 3. Jgni, ** In his station by the fire-side." 

4. Canis pruinisy "With the hoar-frost." Prtdna, is from the Greek sr^Wvi), 
or contracted from perurina. Compare Yirg. Geor. U. 386,/i7gtw adurit. 

6^7. 5. Cytherea, " The goddess of Cythera." Yenus is so called from 
the island of Cythera, now Cerigo, near the promontory of Malea, in the vichii- 
ty of which island she was fabled to have risen from the sea. Bentley rc- 
maiks, that the expression Cytherea Fenus occurs in no other author although 
each is frequent aepBnUily.—Choros dudi, "Leads off the dances."— /r/imt- 
nerUe Lima, " WhUe the moon beams on high." The moon is here described 
as being directly overhead, and, by a beautiful poc^c ^xoaig^, IKTeoilemivg, «a >X 
wiST^ toUfU Jntbe aUonoe of night the deities axe svx^vw^ ^ NS:^\.^i2(A «itf^ 
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Junctaeqiie I^ymplus Gratiae decentes 
Altemo terrain quadunt pede ; dum graves Cyclopiim 
Vidcanus ardens urit officinas 

Nunc dec5et aut viridi nitidum caput impedire myrto, 
Aut floie, terras quern ferunt solutae 10 

when mortal ejeM are deeglog. Compare Stat. Silv. I. 1,95, tub node nlerUi, 
cum Superis terrenapl<tcent, — 6. JuncUeque Nymphis GrcUue decentes, ** And the 
Graces, arUtresses of aU that is lovely and becoming, jofaied hand in hand with 
tiie Nymphs. " We hare no single ej^tbet in our language which fully expresses 
the meaning of decentes, in this and shnilar passages. The idea intended to 
be conveyed, is analogous to that implied in the t» xatkit of the GreeiES : 
** omne quodpulchrum et decorum est:" Thus Anthon. The epithet, how- 
ever, appears, in this passage, to express the lovely, graoefal movements of 
these deities in the dance, or to their loveliness of form, Le. "lovely," ** grace- 
ful." Comp. Hesiod Theog. 907 : 

vvbir ^ M (scil. Jam) Su^vfiuut KeiftTm^ rixt x«AJLic«f tiM/f 
llxutvw X90fr„ s-«Xt^«T«y uitf f^M/r* 
*AyXm,tt:9 rt xtd £v^(«rv»«pr SmXJfst r i(«rt/i>^?. 

Juncta, ** hand in hand." Comp. Horn H. 18, 

xXX^iXm irt xxfrS z^(*f lx»»fu. 

7. Dum graves Cydopum, &c., ** While glaring Vulcan kindles up the labo- 
rious forges of the Cyclops." The epithet ardew is here equivalent to ftam- 
nus relucens, and beantifulty descitbes the person of tiie god as glowing amid 
the light which streams from his forge. Hmrace is thought to have imitated 
in tills passage same Gre^ poet of Sidly, who, in defecting the approach of 
Spring, lays the scene in his native island, with Mount JEtna smoking in the 
<fistant horizon. Theinteiiorof the mountain is the fobled scene of Vulcan's 
labours ; and here be is bn^y employed in forgii^ thunderbolts for tlie 
monarch of the ddes to hurl during the storms of Sjnring, which are of fre- 
quent oecnrrenoe in that climate. The Cyclopes {'A^yjie, ^tv^mt?, B^mttt;), 
who forge the bolts of Jove^ are to be distingmshed from the pastoral people 
mentioned by Homer, and from the Cyclopes oi Thrace, chiefly noted as 
builders of walls of a peculiar architecture, many renudns of which are to be 
found yet, in Greece and Italy. Bryant considers their name to be derived 
firom the Iket of thefarbuOding round watdi-towers. Eustathins, from their 
wearing a hdmet with one round aperture, Mily, in the frtmt — 8. Urit, L e. 
^^yu, ** Causes to glow." Bentl^ obiieets to the phrase writ effieinas 
** quippe eo pacta et Metm tabemam, et onme operitinstrumenttsmunaeombu' 
reret,** Besides he thinks there is a tautology in ardm*... twit, he, therefore, 
reads from the Leyden MS., visit, comparing ApolL Bhod. m. 41, xXX' i /m9 
( Fukanus) tk %«iXjMd»f« xmi km/kutrnt Hft ^4ixu 

9—12. 9. Nitidum, ** Shining with unguents."— Cbp«i# impedire. At the 
banquets and festive meetings of tiie aneients, the guests were crowned with 
garlands of flower^ herbs, or leaves, tied and adorned with ribands, or with 
the imwr rind of the Bnden tree. These crowns w«re supposed to prevent 
fatasdemtioD.^Myrto. The myrtle was sacred to Venus.— 10. SokttiB, ** Freed 
^^^om the &Uen ofwbno'." Cfmp. Yhrg. Gewg. I. lU, Zepkyro putnt at 
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Nunc et in umbrosls Fauno decet immolaie Incis, 
Seu poiscat agna^ sive malit hsedo 

Pallida Mors sequo pulsat pede pauperum tabemaa 

Regumque tunes. O beate Sexti, 
Vitae summa brevis spem nos vetat Inchoare longam. 

Jam te premet nox fabulaeque Manes, 16 

Et domus exilis Plutonia ; quo simul means, 



^daBBBOLYiT. — 11. Fauno. Faunus, the guardian of the fields and flocks, 
had two annual festiyals, called FaunaliOy'one onthe Ides (13th) of February, 
and the other on the Nones (5th) of December. Both were celebrated with 
great hilarity and joy.— 1 2. Seu patcat agna, &c., " Either with a lamb, if he 
demand one, or with a Ud, if he prefer that offering." Many editions read 
agnamy but the text is in most MSS., and is acknowledged by Senrius : besides 
immolare is construed either with an ablative or an accusatiye. Cconp. Virg. 
Eel. m., eumfaeiam vitula. 

13 — 16. 13. Pallida mors, &c., "Pale death, advancing with Impartial 
fbotst^ knocks for admittance at the cottages of the poor, and the lofty 
dwdUngs of the rich." Horace uses the term rex as equivalent to beattu or 
dives. As regards the apparent want of connexion between this portion of 
the ode, and that which inynediately precedes, compare what has been said 
in the introductory remarks.—! 5. Inchoare, " To commence plans we cannot 
execute." ** Inchoare, temper significat ita aUquid incipere, ui nonfiniatur." — 
Orell. — 16. Jam te premet nox, &c. The passage may be paraphrased as 
follows : " soon will the night of the grave descend upon thee, and the unreal 
Manes crowd around, and the shadowy home of Pluto become thine own." 
The zeugma in the verb premo, by which it is made to assume a new meaning 
in each clause of the sentence, is worthy of notice. The primary idea of 
the verb, however, is kept up, "the night of death shall oppress thee with its 
shade, the Manes hover above thy head, the hall of death cover and enclose 
thee." By "the unreal Manes" are meant, the shades of the departed, often 
made the theme of the wildest fictions of poetry. Some commentators, how- 
ever, and amongst them Orellius, understand the expression in its literal 
sense, **the manes of whom all is fable," and suppose it to imply the disbe- 
lief of a future state. Comp. r/ di IIX«ur«» ; TAvOtt ; Gall. Epig. XIV. 3. 
PabuLe is the nom. plural, i. e. Manes fabulosi, inanes. — Brevis, Compare : 

But out! brief candle. 
Life's but a walking shadow — Macb., act v., s. 5. 

17—18. 17. Simul, used for Simul ac.^ExiUs, " Shadowy," " unsubstan- 
tial." Compare : 

Thou art come from the spirit's land, thou bird ! 
Thou art come from the spirit's land ! 
Thro* the dark pine grove let thy voice be heard. 
And tell of the shadowj/ band. 

Mrs. HEMA5S. 

BeniJoy explains the word bv " poor," " empty." XiliU Ibi reperws^ qu« ^>«*« 
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Nec regna vini sortiere talis, 
Nee tenerum Lycidan mirabere, quo calet juventus 
Nunc omnis, et mox virgines tepebunt. 20 



CARMEN V 

AD PYKBHAM. 

Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa 
Perfusus liquidis urguet odoribus, 
Grato, Pyrrha, sub antro ? 
Cui flavam religas comam, 

tU : neque convioHs nec tmioHbtu indulgendi facultat erit. He comparet 
Epist. I. 6 : 

Exills domtu ett, ubi non et multa suporsunt, 

Et dominum faUunt, et prosunt furibus. 

18. Talis. Thb may either be the adjective, or else the ablative plural, of 
taku. If the former, the meaning of the passage will be, " thou shalt neither 
cast lots, for the sovereignty of such wine as we have here, nor," &c. 
"Whereas, if taUi be regarded as a noun, the interpretation will be, " thou shalt 
neither cast lots with the dice, for the sovereignty of wine, nor," &c. This 
latter mode of rendering the passage is the more usual one, but the other is 
certainly more animated and poetical, and more in accordance, too, with the 
very early and curious belief of the Greeks and Romans in relation to a future 
state. They believed that the souls of the departed, with the exception of 
those who had offended against the majesty of the gods, were occupied in the 
lower world with the unreal performance of the same actions which had formed 
their chief object of pursuit in the regions of day. Thus the friend of Horace 
will still quaff his wine in the shades, but the cup and its contents will be, like 
their possessor, a shadow and a dream : it will not be such wine as he drank 
upon the earth. As regards the expression, " sovereignty of wine," it means 
nothing more than the office ot arbiter bibendi^ or " toast-master." (Compare 
Ode n. vii. 25). Anthon. However ingenious this interpretation may be, it 
is utterly unsupported ; and all other commentators correctly understand by 
to^, the cast of the dye which appointed the «t/fM-0<r/«{;c0<. Comp. Od. II. 7, 
25. ^Quetn Venus arbitrum dicet bibendi. Moreover the phrase, regnum viw\ 
would be correct, but not so regnum vini talis, i.e. -niov. 20. Mox, when the 
season of earliest youth is passed.— Tepebunt, ** Timidiorem magisque vere- 
cundum Virginum amorem significat, dumjuvenes amore incensicalent." Orell. 
Ode v.— Pyrrha, having secured the affections of a new admirer, is ad- 
dressed by the poet, who had himself experienced h^ inconstancy and futh- 
lessness. He compares her youthful lover to one whom a sudden and dange- 
rous tempest threatens to surprise on the deep ; himself, to the mariner just 
rescued firom the perils of shipwreck. 
J—^' J' MuUa in rotOf " Crowned with many a rose." An imitation of 
the Greek idiom, tp mfxp^f tUcu. (Eurip. Here. fur. 617 .") OTft\iiua under- 
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Simplex nmnditiis ? Heu ! quoties fidem 5 
Miitatosque deos flebit, et aspera 
Nigris aequora ventis 
Emirabitur insolens, 

Qui nunc te fruitur credulus aurea ; 
Qui semper vacuam, semper amabilem 10 
Sperat, nesciiis auras 
Fallacis. Miseri, quibus 

Intentata nites ! Me tabula sacer 

stands by roMt ** a bed of roses." Non de coronis cogitandum, ted de lecto 
rotarvm eumulo ttrato ; and compares Seneca, Ep. 36. in rota Jacere.—2. 
Urgtiet, (ScU. te,) "Eagerly embraces thee."— Urguet would seem to imply 
an afliected coyness and reserve on the part of Fyrrha, in order to elicit more 
powerftilly the feelings of him who addresses her.~5. Simplex munditiis. 
** With simple degance ;" " Plain in thy neatness" (Milton.) ; also. 

But Eve, 
Undecked, save in herself.— Tar. L. I. 379. 

Fidem mutatotque deoi—" Thy broken faith, and the gods adverse to his 
prayer." The gods, who once seemed to smile upon his suit, are now, under 
the epithet of "mutati, altered," represented as frowning upon it. 

7 — 12. 7. Kigrit ventis, "With blackening clouds." The epithet nigri, 
here applied to the winds, is equivalent to **C0Blum m'gium reddentet." 8. 
Emirabitur insolent, " Unaccustomed to the sight shall be lost in wonder at." 
The yerh emirabitur is an «flr«| Xiyo/xtvov in classical Latinity, and denotes "to 
be lost in excessive wonder." In consequence of the word occurring only in 
this passage, Bentley rejects it, and reads the whole clause thus : 

heu quoties fidem 
Mutatosque deos flebit ! et aspera 

Nigris scquora ventis 
Ut mirabitur insolens ! 

and compares Yirg. Eel. 

Ut vidi, ut peril ! ut me malus abstulit error ! 

9. Amea. " All golden ;" i. e. possessing a heart swayed by the purest affec- 
tion towards him.— 10. Vacxiam, " Free from all attachment to anotho-." 
Amabilem is here used actively, " always loving bim." See note, Od. III. 22. 

11. Setciut axirce fallacis, "And knows not that your love is fickle as the 
breeze." Pyrrha is likened, in point of fickleness, to the wind. Compare : 

"Varium et mutabile semper Foemina. — iEn. IV. 570. 

12. l^itet. An idea borrowed from the appearance presented by the sea when 
reposing in a calm, its treacherous waters sparkling beneath the rays of the 
sun. 

13. Me tabula tacer, &c. Mariners rescued from the dangers of shipwreck 
were accustomed to suspend some votive tablet or picture, together with their 
moist vestments, in the temple of the god by whose interposition they believed 
themselves to have been saved. In these paintings the storm, and the drcum - 
stances attending thdir escape, vere carefuA^ d€&n.«ai«\. 'SLxiivxL'e^ \ngKf6G«t^ 
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Votiva paries indicat uvida 
Suspendisse potenti 
V estimenta maris deo. 



CARMEN VI. 

AD AGEIPPAM. i 

ScRiBERis Vario fortis et hostium 

(as in our own day) frequently carried such pictures about v)1th them, in 
order to excite the compassion of those whom they chanced to meet, describ- 
ing at the same time, in songs, the particulars of their story. Horace, in 
like manner, speaks of the votive tablet which gratitude has innompted him to 
offer; his peace of mind having been nearly shipwrecked by the brilliant but 
dangerous beauty of Pyrriia. 

OoB VI.— M. Vipsanius Agrippa, to whom this ode is addressed, is sup- 
posed to have complained of the silence which Horace bad preserved in rela- 
tion to him throughout his various pieces. The poet seeks to justify himself 
on the ground of his utter inability to handle so lofty a theme. " Yarius will 
sing thy praises, Agrippa, with all the fire of a second Homer. For my o\kii 
part, I would as soon attempt to describe in poetic numbers t^e god of battle, 
or any of the heroes of the Iliad, as undertake to tell of thy fieune and that 
of the imperial Caesar." The Umguage, however, in which the bard's excuse 
Is conv^ed, while it speaks a high eulogium on the characters of Augustus 
and Agrippa, proves at the same time how well qualified he was to execute 
the task which he declines. 

Sanadon, without the least shadow of probability, endeavours to trace an 
allegorical meaning throughout the entire ode. He supposes PoUio to be 
meant by Achilles ; Agrippa and Messala, by the phrase dupUcit Ulixei j An- 
thony and Cleopatra, by the ** house of Pelops ;" StatUius Taurus, by the god 
Mars ; Marcus Titius, by Meriones ; and Maecenas, by the son of Tydeus. 

I<lattery of Agrippa has never been imputed to Horace ; in whose praises 
of the warriors in the present ode, even compliments must be allowed to be 
perfectly &ir. His high fame, too, and popularity, even before the battle of 
Actium, and the splendid works of his aedilcship (b. c. 33) are elsewhere (3 
8. III. 185, and I. E. VI. 26) briefly touched upon. Tatr. 

1. Seriberit Vario^ &c. "Thou shalt be celebrated by Varius, a bird of 
Maeonian strain, as valiant," &c. For alile other editors have cUitU which, as 
also VariOy Anthon supposed to be datives, put by a Grsecism for ablatives. 
The poet, to whom Horace here alludes, and who is again mentioned on se- 
veral occasions, was Lucius Varius, bom a. u. c. G72, £uned for his epic and 
tragic productions. Quinctilian (X. 1 ) asserts, that a tragedy of his, entitled 
** Thyestes," was deserving of being compared with any of the Grecian models. 
{Varii Thye$te» cuiUbet Gnecomn comparari poted. Quinct. 10, I, 98.) He 
composed also a panegyric on Augustus, of which the ancient writers speak 
in trarms of high conunendation. Macrobius ( Saturn^ VI. 1) has preserved 
some fragments of a poem of his on death (rather de morte Ctesaris. Orbll ). 
VsriuB was one of the frienda who introdunnd Horace to the notice of Maece- 
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Victor, Macionii carminis alite, 
Quam rem cunque ferox navibiis aiit eqiiis 
Miles te duce gesserit, 

Nos, Agrippa, neqiie Ksec dicere, nee gravem 5 
Pelidse stomachum cedere nescii, 
Nee cursiis duplicis per mare UJixei, 
Nee saevam Pelopis domiim 

IMS, and, along with Flotius Tucca, was entrusted by Augustus with the re- 
Tidion of the iBneid. It is evident thact this latter poem could not have yet 
appeared when Horace composed the present ode, since he would never cer- 
tainly, in that event, have given Varius the preference to Virgil. For an 
account of the literary imposture of Heerkens, in rdation to a supposed tra- 
gedy of Varius's, entitled Teretu, consult Scholl. Hist. Lit. Bom. vol. L 212, 
sqq. SariberiSf comp. Milt. : 

To after age tliou shaU be writ the man 

That with smooth air could honour best our tongue. 

2—5. 2. Maeonii carminis alite. The epithet " Maeonian," contains an al- 
lusion to Homer, who was generally supposed to have been bom near Smyrna 
wid to have been consequently of Masonian (i. e. Lydian) descent. The teim 
aiite refers to a custom in which the ancient poets often indulged of likening 
themselves to the eagle and the swan: Mwc-Siv Si^txis. Theocr. Id. VII — 3 
Quam rem cvmque. " For whatever exploit ;" i. e. quod, cUtinet ad rem quam- 
cunquet &c. Bentley remarking that rem may indicate any very trivial matter 
uay even a defeat, and, therefore, would not serve as a subject for a panegyric, 
reads iptd rem cunque^ &c. : but surely rem may be used emphatically to denote 
" an achievement," an " exploit." 

5—12. 5. Agrippa. M. Vipsanius Agrippa, a celebrated Roman of humble 
origin, but who raised himself by his civil and military talents to some of 
the highest offices in the empire. He gained two celebrated naval victories 
for Augustus ; the one at Actium, and the other over the fleet of Sextus 
Pompeius, near Mylse, off the coast of Sicily. Agrippa was distinguished also 
for his successes in Gaul and Germany. He became eventually the son-in- 
law of the emperor, having married, at his request, Julia, the widow of Mar- 
cellus. The Pantheon was erected by him. — 6. Nee gravem Pelidte ttoma- 
chum, &c., " Nor the disastrous resentment of the unrelenting son of Peleus," ' 
alluding to the wrath of Achilles, which forms the basis of the Iliad, and his be- 
holding unmoved, amid his anger against Agamemnon, the distresses and 
slaughter of his countrymen. — Gravem soil. Greeds, i. e. pemiciosum, OrelL — 
Pelida. A muse is invoked by Horace to celebrate so great a theme, n. I. 1. 

-'Stomctchwn. Compare. 

"Which raised in me 
An trndergoing stomach to bear up 
Aigainst what should ensue. — Shak. Temp, act 1, s. 1. 

7. iTec curtus duplicis^ &c. " The wanderings of the crafty Ulysses." The 
accusative of words whose genitive plural ends in mm, was anciently written 
in is ; hence arose an ambiguity, some making duplicis agree with cursus { 
others with Uls^xei, which is the correct method, Cotvv^. «VK«T\Ww,«sA>Sb\ 
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^ Conaraur, tenues grandia, dum pudor 

Imbellisque lyras Musa potens vetat 10 

Laudes egregii Csesaris et tuas 
Culpa deterere ingeni. 

Quis Martem tunica tectum adamantina 
Digne scripserit ? aut pulvere Troico 
Nigrum Merionen? aut ope Palladis 15 

Tydiden superis parem ? 

Nos convivia, nos proelia virginum 
Sectis in juvenes unguibus acrium 
Cantamus vacui, slve quid urimur, 

Non praeter solitum leves. 20 

hrX»ve iri^tm* Sttr^. Eurip. Rhes. 393. Bentley denies that dupSeu can mean 
** crafty." **artfal" (the sense it requires here) and reads from conjecture re- 
ducit, comparing Epist. I. 2 : 

latmnqtie per apqnor 
Dum sibi, dum sociis beditum pant. 

Vlyxei. This is the proper form ; the combination n not being used by the 
Latins. Tlie ancient form is Ufyxetu, 2 in fldM-rtor being dianged into ( as in 
/AOATmctj meditoTy &c. — 8. Saram Pelopis domum. Atreos, Tliyestes, Aga- 
memnon, Orestes : the subjects of tragedies. Perhaps there is a tadt allusion 
here to the tragedy of Thyestes, written by Varius.— 10. Imbe1K$que lyra 
Mum potens. " And the Muse which sways the peaceful lyre ;** alluding to 
his own inferiority in epic strain, and his being better qualified to handle 
q^<Mtive and amatoiy themes. There is an antithesis betweoi mbeOis and 
potens. Comp. abov^ Od. L 3, 1, diva potens C^pri. — 12. CWjpa deterere wi- 
gent ** To diminish (i. e. weaken) by any want of talent on our part." IV. 
terere is ametaphor derived from the filing or wearing away of metals. 

14—20. U. DignCt ** In strains worthy of tlie theme." — 15. Merionen. 
Bferiones, charioteer and friend of Idomeneus.— 16. Tydiden. Diomede, son 
of Tjdeas.-^ Superis parem, *< A match for the inhabitants of the skies." 
Allnding to tlie wounds inflicted on Venus and Mara by the ^edan warrior. 
Diomedea is said (Iliad V. 884) to be itu/^ft 7ne. He wounds Venus and 
Man in Iliad V. 385. 17. Kos convivia, fee. — ** We, whether free trcm all 
■itadmient to another, or whether we bum with any paarion, with our wonted 
ezemptum firom care, sing of banquets ; we sing of the contests of maid^is, 
briskly assailing, with pared nails, their youthful admiren." TMs is men- 
ti<med in order that Agrippa may not sedc a grand and dignified epic poem 
from a poet of so light and amatory a <diaracter. — 18. Sectis. Bentley taking 
the word acres in its strongest sense, reads strictis in order to correspond in 
meaning ; bat sorely this would not be a proper snl^Ject or a pleasing cne for 
an amatory poem, in which whatever loven* quairds are depicted, arc of a 
playful and wanton complexifm. 
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CARMEN VII. 

AD MUKATIUM PLANCUM.* 

Laudabunt alll claram Rhodon, aut Mytilenen, 
Aut Epheson, bimarisve Corintlii 

Oi>B VIL— L. Biinatiiu Flancos, to whom this ode is addressed, was con- 
8\U A.U.C. 712. Originally, he was a partisan of Julius Csesar, and after his 
death he joined the party of Cicero and those who wished a restoration of the 
republic. Next he followed Octavian, then Antony (722) and then, consistent 
in inconsistency, Octavian again. Hated by all, for his innate fickleness, he 
had, by the powers of Iiis intellect and the acuteness of his genius, inspired 
all with a dread lest he might direct his efforts to a new attempt at revolu- 
tion. Augustus, to attach him firmly to his paity gave Mm the Censorship 
and prefecture of the city in 741. Perhaps about 722, he had meditated to 
retire from Bome to Greece, &e., and Horace, either instigated by his own 
feelings, or as OreUius suspects, influenced by Augustus, who would not like 
so great a personage to appear as an exile, endeavoured by this ode to dissuade 
him fh>m his intention. The train of thought appears to be as follows : " I 
leave it to others to celebrate the figur-famed cities and regions of the rest of 
the world : my admiration is wholly engrossed by the beautiful scenery around 
the banks and falls of the Anio." (He here refrains from adding, " Betake 
youraeU; Flancus to that lovely spot," but merely sutsjoins:) "The south 
wind, my friend, does not always veil the sky with clouds. Do you, therefore, 
bear up manfiilly under misfortune, and, wherever you may dwell, chase away 
the cares of life with mellow wine, taking Teuoer as an example of patient 
endurance worthy of all imitation." 

i . Laudabunt aUi^ ** Others may, or are wont to praise.* ' This peculiai' usage 
of the future is in imitation of a Greek idiom, of no unfrequent occurrence : 
thus itri/M^ranri (Het: "E^ya xa) 'HjbUfeUt 1S5.) for krtfJM* ^iXevrt and fu/u,- 
•^'Mtw (id. ibid. 186) for iMfA^ia-Qm ^tkovo-i. For other examples, compara 
Gravius, Led. He*. 5. and Matthin, G. O. f 603. 4. A. 

Oarean Ehodofn^ ** The sunny Rhodes." The epithet claram is here com- 
monly rendered by ** Illustrious," which weakens the force of the line by its 
generality, and is decidedly at variance with the well-known skill displayed 
1^ Horace in the selection of his epithets. The interpretation which we have 
assigned to the word, is in full accordance with a passage of Lucan (VIII. 
248). ** Garamque reUquit sole Rhodon." Pliny (Hitt. Nat. II. 62) informs 
us of a boast on the part of the Rhodians, that not a day passed during which 
their island was not illumined, for an hour at least, by the rays of the Sun, to 
niliioh luminary it was sacred. Orellius prefers to interpret cforam, as "U- 
lustrions" sc. propter naoiwn copiam, et questttotam mercaturam necnon 
propter doquentia studium.—Mitt/lenen. Mitylene, the capital of Lesbos, and 
birth-place of Pittacus, Alcsus, Sappho, and other distinguished individuals. 
Cicero, in speaking of this city, (de leg. agr. n. 16) says, " Urbt et naturae et 
mtu, et deteriptione adificiorum, et pulchritudine» in primU nobilit." 
* 2—4. 2. Ephewn. Ephesus, a celebrated city of Ionia, in Asia Minor, fiuned 
for its temple and worship of Diana. — Bimarisve Corinthi maenia^ " Or the 
walls of Corinth, situate between two arms of the tKa." CQii\Tv>^ ^3K!S qtcvXX^a 
iMthauu of the some oMme, between the SUuu CoTiiit3;^bA\k& (^s^a^ oi L«paiito^ 
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Moenia, vel Baccho Thebas, vel Apolline Delphos 
Insignes, aut Thessala Tempe. 

Sunt, quibus unmn opus est intactae Palladis Tirbern 
Carmine perpetuo celebrare, 6 

Indeque decerptam fronti praeponere olivam. 
Plurimus, in Junonis honorem, 

Aptiun dicet equis Argos ditesque Mycenas. 

Me nee tarn patiens Xacedaemon, 1 

Nee tarn Laxissae percussit campus opimae, 

on the west, and tiie Sinus Saronicos (Gulf of EngU) on the south-east. Its 
position was admirahly adapted for eaminerce. JBmarisi hBtikar^ft Corinth 
was re-established as Colonia LauiJuUa Cormthui hy Gains Julius Caesar.— <3. 
Fel Baedko Thebas, &c^ **or Thebes ennobled by Bacchus, or Delphi by 
Apollo." Thdbes, the capital of BoBotia, was the fabled scene of the birth and 
nurture of Bacchus. Delphi was fiuned for its oracle of Apollo. The city 
was situate on tiie southern side of Mount FamaBsus.~4. Tempe. The Greek 
aocnsatiTe plural, Ti'/cum, contracted from Tif*nm. Tempe was a beautiful 
yall^ in Tliessaly, between the mountains Ossaand Olympus, through which 
flowed the Peneus. It was formed by the outburst of the waters of Thessaly, 
during the deluge of Ogfges. 

5—7. 5. IntacUB PaUadit urbem, ** The diy of the Virgin Pallas ;" afluding 
to Athens, sacred to Mtnerra. — IntatUz, itSixno, 9m^9t$itu. Vrbem ; others 
read arces ; but, in the ninth and tenth centuries a was writteq as u, whence 
urhem was confounded with arbem, and the latter was corrected into arcetn 
and arces,— 7. Indeque decerptam Jrontit &c., ** And to place around their 
lHt>w the olire crown, deserred and gathered by them fnr celebrating such a 
theme." The olive was sacred to Minerva. Some editions read ** Undique" 
for Indeque, and the meaning will then be, metaphorically, "to^aoe around 
their brow the olive crown deserved and gathered from every quarter." Scil. 
Athens, Elensis, Bhamnes, Marathon, &c., and simply tnm all the l^ends 
and stories of Attica. The 0(Mnmon lection, Undique deeerpUe fnmdi, &c., 
must be rendered, ** to prefier the <dive-leaf to every other that is gathered." 
This last is the conjecture of Eraanus, who was misled in the meaning of 
praeponere, which is simply prtefronte panere. OreL 

9—1 1. 9. I have restored dicet for cUetC, on the authority of Servius, MSB., 
and Bentley. "Dicet igUur Argots ut aMtaa. i^udabuitt Rhodon." — Aphtm 
equis Jrgos. ** Argos, wdl fitted for the nurture of steeds." An imitation 
of the language of Homer, 'A^yetf ixirt^ivu* (IL IL 287).— DitagMe Mjfce- 
nas. Compare Sophocles ( Electr. 9). Mvxxtms rme rtAvxC^*^"^* — '^* -^''~ 
tiens Ijacedetmon. Alluding to the patient endurance of the Spartans under 
the severe institntions oS. Lycnrgns. — 11. LarisuB campus opimee. Ta ri ssa, 
the old Fdasgic capital of Thessaly, was situate on the Peneus, and famed 
for the rich and fertile territory in which it stood.— Tom percussit, ** Has 
struck with sach warm admiration." Horace viated these places during the 
/%v7m/ o/JUs resiience at Atheu before tlw biMle oC ¥hilisvi. 



CARMINUM LIB. I. 7. 27 

Qiiam domus AlhiineaB resonantis, 

Et praeceps Anio ac Tiburni lucus, et uda 

Mobilibus pomaria rlvis. 
Albus ut obscuro deterget nubila coelo 15 

Ssepe Notus, neque parturit imbres 

Perpetuos, sic tu sapiens finire memento 

12. I)amu$ AJbwnea retonantis. " The home of the nymphs at Albunea, 
re-echoing to the roar of waters." Commentators and tourists are divided in 
opinion respecting the domut AUmnea. The general impression, however 
seems to be, that the temple of the Sibyl, on the summit of the cliff at Tibur 
(now Tiraa^y and overhanging the cascade, presents the fairest claim to this 
distinction. It is described as being at the present day a most beautiful ruin. 
'* This beautiful temple," observes a recent traveller, ** which stands on the 
very spot where the eye of taste would have placed it, and on which it ever 
reposes with delight, is one of the most attractive features of the scene, and 
pertiaps gives to TivoU its greatest charm." — (" Rome in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury," Vol. n. p. 398. Am. ed.) Among the arguments in favour of the opi- 
nion above stated, it may be remarked that Yarro, as quoted by Lactantius {de 
FaUa Bel. i. 6,) gives a list of the ancient Sibyls, and, among them, enume- 
rates the one at Tibur, sumamed Albimea, as the tenth and last. He farther 
states that she was worshipped at Tibur, on the banks of the Anio. Suidas 
also says, Af«^rtj 4 Ti^w^ri*, ItifjutTi 'A>^ovvtt7», Eustace is in fkvour of 
the *' Grotto of Neptune," as it is called at the present day ; a cavern in the 
rock to which travellers descend in order to view the second Call of the Anio. 
(" Class. Tour," vol. ii. p. 79, Family Library ed.) Others again suppose 
that the domtu AUmnea was in the neighbourhood of the AqucB AlbuUs, sul- 
phureous lakes, or now rather pools, close to the Via Tiburtinciy leading from 
Rome to Tibur ; and, it is said, in defence of this opinion, that, in conse- 
quence of the hollow ground in the vicinity returning an echo to the footsteps, 
the spot obtained from Horace the epithet of resonantis (Spence's Polymetis). 
The idea is certainly an ingenious one ; but it is conceived that such a situa- 
tion would give rise to feelings of insecurity rather than of pleasure. Comp. 
Virg. JEn. VH. 82-4 : 

Lucosque sub alta 
Consiilit Albuneft, nemorum quae maxima sacro 
FONTE soNAT, sffivamquc ezhalat mephitim. 

Domut, thus Find. Olymp. XI. 16 

*I»{M ie-xn Mx*lf^tM 
Toretfjbcv. 

3 — 15. 13. Pracepg Anio, " The headlong Anio." This river, naw the 
Teverone, is famed for its beautiful cascades, near the ancient town of Tiber, 
now Tivoli i ee i» irikutg Tv^Cfctv xttd* v^^nk^u xtXi Ixxiitm trxMriXvj. Pion. 

Hal. Tiburfii lucut This grove, in the vicinity of Tibur, took its npme 

from Tibumus, who had here divine honours paid to his memory. Tradition 
made him, in conjunction with his brothers CatiUus and Coras (all three 
being sons of Amphiarau^), to have i<h1 an Argive colony to the a\^t «smI 
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Tristitiam vitaeque labores 
Molli, Plance, mero : seu te fulgentia slgnis 

Castra tenent seu densa tenebit 20 

Tiburis umbra tui. Teucer Salamina patremque 

Quum fugeret, tamen uda Lyaeo 
Tempora populea fertur vinxisse corona, 

Sic tristes affatus amicos : 

Quo nos cunquc feret melior Fortuna parente. 25 

Ibimus, o socii comitesque ! 
Nil desperandum Teucro duce et auspice Teucro ; 

Certus enim promisit Apollo, 

Ambiguam telluro nova Salamina futuram. 

founded Tibnr. Grotifend and others, suppose that this Ode terminates at 
1. 14, and that a hew one commences at 1. 15 ; but this betrays ignorance of 
the £act that Horace composed all his Odes after the .£oIic method, in Stro- 
phes of four lines each, for all his odes are diyisable by that number, except 
Carm. in. 17, which is corrupt.— 15. jiRnu Nottu, ** The clear south wind" 
the AutxifTtSt or 'Aiyieme N^rvf (H. XI. 306) of the Greeks is meant. This 
wind, though for the most part a moist and damp one, whence its name 
(r*T«f, a r«r/V, *' moisture,** '^ humidity,") in certain seasons of the year wdl 
merited the appellation here giv^i it by Horace, producing dear and serene 
weather.—Defer^e^, ''chases awayi" Uterally, ** wipes away." It is the 
ancient form of detergU.—ll, Perpetuout, Bentl^y reads perpettie, to balance 
t<Bpe. 

19—22. 19. MoiR mero, ** THth mellow wine.** Some editions place a 
comma after tristitiam in the prerious line, and regard moUi as a Tcrb in the 
imperatiye : **and soften the toils of life, O Plancus, with wine.**— 21. Tut, 
Alluding either to its being one of his foyourite places of retreat, or, more 
probably, to the villa which he possessed there.— Teucer, Son of Telamon, 
king of Salamis, and brother of ^ax. Ketuming ttom the Trojan war, he 
was banished by his fitther for not having avenged his brother's death. 
Having sailed, in consequence c^this, to Cyprus, he there built a town called 
Salamis, after the name of his native <dty and island.— 22. Lgfteo, ** "With 
wine.** Lynns is from the Greek AmuIk, an appellation given to Bacchus, 
in allusion to Ma/reeing the mind from care (ACut, ** to loosen, to free**). 
Compare the Latin epithet L»^, "quia tiberat a cwra,**—Vda, fitfiftyfiift, 

23—32. 23. Fopulea, The poplar was sacred to Hercules. Teucer wears 
a crown of it on the present occasion, dther as a general badge of a hero, or 
because he was oflfering a sacrifice to Hercules. The white or silver poplar 
is the species here meant. Comp. Theocr. n. 121, «f»r} I* Ix^ Xi^Miy, 
'Hf»»xiH ii(h f{r«r.— 26. O tocU comUetque, " O companions In anns, and 
followers.'* SocU refers to the chieftains who were his compaoioni ; cemitet, 
Uf their respective followers.— 27. NU.,,, desperandum, tbas Enrlpi. Fr. 



OABMINUM,*LIB. L 8. 29 

O fortes, pejoraquc passi 30 

Mecum saepe viri, nunc vino pellite curas ; 
Cras ingens iterabimiis aequor. 



CARMEN m. 

AD LTDIAM. 

Lypia, die, per omnes 

Te deos oro, Sybarin ciir properes amando 
Perdere ? cur apricum 

Oderit campum, patiens pnlveris atque soils ? 

Cnr neque militaris 5 

jtutpice Tettcro, *'iinder the auspices of Teucer.'*— 29. JimAiguam tetture 
nova, tec, ** That Salamis would become a name of ambiguous import by rea- 
son of a new land." A new city of Salamis shall arise in a new land (Cyprus) ; 
so that whenever, hereafter, the name is mentioned, men wiU be in doubt, for 
the moment, whether the parent city is meant, in the island of the same name, 
or the colony in Cyprus — 30. fortes, &c. Comp. Od. fx,. 202 : 

Virg. JEa. I. 198, toeii, neque enim ignari tumtu ante malorum, pass 
graviora, dabit deus Jus quoque Jinem.—Pejoraque passi, Comp. Horn. Od 
XX. 18. 

rtrXati Z^, x^eCiin, xm.) xCvrt^w «XX« Wr' frXiy . 

31. Vino,. ,curas. Comp. Aacr. XXIX. 4. 

ir lyii xitt rav tTv09 

32. Cras ingens iterabimus tsquor, *' on the morrow we will again traverse the 
mighty surfituM of the deep." They had just returned f^om the Trqjan war, 
and were now a second time to encounter the dangers of ocean. 

Odx ym. — ^Addressed to Lydia, and reproaching her for detaining the 
young Sybaxis, by her alluring arts, from the manly exercises in which he 
had been accustomed to distinguish himself. 

I . Per— oro. This is the usual collocation in adjurations ; first the preposi- 
tion, then the individual entreated, and then the object or deity by whom the 
adjuration is made, and last the verb. Thus N«i v^t r% ^ rvis Itfyat tiiu- 
XtvM;. Eurip. Hipp. 605, where Elmsly remarks, "obterva syntaxin. Greeds 
selenne est in Juramento aliquid inter Prapositionem et Casum ejus inierponere. " 
TirgH, also, has a similar collocation, JEn. IV. 314, Per ego has lacrymas, 
dettrasnque tuam, te, &c. 

2 — 5. 2. jtmando, " By inspiring him with love," dum enim amore irreti- 
tum tenes. Ordl. — 4. Campum, Alluding to the Campus MsxtVoA^ \\v^ v:,«va 
of the gymniatio exerdaea of the Roman youth. Patient pulvteru atque «cA^»^ 
"though fuUj able to endure the dust and the \\eax;'— %. MUViaTu, ^*^^\& 
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Inter sequales equltat, Gallica nee lupafis 
Temperat ora frenis ? 

Cur timet flavum Tiberim tangere ? Ciir olivnm 

Sanguine viperino 

Cantius vitat? neque jam livida gestat armis 10 
Brachia, ssepe disco, 

Saepe trans finem jaculo nobilis expedite ? 

Quid latet, ut marinae 

martial amy." Among the sports of the Boman youth, were some in which 
they imitated the costume and movements of regular soldiery. 

6—9. 6. JEqualet, " His companions in years." Analogous to the Greek 
wf iiXixatf. GitBica nee lupatitj &c., ** nor manages the Gallic steeds with 
curbs fJBishioned like the teeth of wolves." The Gallic steeds were held in 
high estimation by the Romans. Tacitus {Ann, II. 5) speaks of the Gauls 
being at one time almost drained of horses : **feutu GaUiat nUnistrandu 
eqttu." They were, however, so fierce and spirited a breed as to render neces- 
sary the employment of **frena lupeUet^'* i. e. curbs armed with iron points 
resembling the teeth of wolves. Compare the corresponding Greek terms 
xC»oi andS^rvM. Schneider, WSrterb. $. v. \vxtt r» it rtls xotkivK 0-iH(i»v. 
8. Flaoum Tiberim. Compare Explanatory notes. Ode n. 13, of this hook. 
Swimming was at a very early age the feivonrite exercise of the Romans ; 
their gymnastic practices each day being usually concluded by swimming 
across the Tiber. For the sentiment, comp. Spencer, F. Q. n. 16 : 

So ought each knight, that use of perill hath, 
In iwimming be expert. 

Olitmn^ "the oil of the patostra." Wax was commonly mixed with it, and 
the composition was then termed ceroma (xr,^atfjut). With this the wrestiers 
were anointed in order to give pliability to their limbs, and, after anointing 
their bodies, were covered with dust, for the purpose of affording their anta- 
gonists a better hold. Compare Lucian, de Gymncuiitt vol vii. p. 189, ed. 
Btp. The term ceroma (x^^v/jut) is sometimes, in consequenee, used for the 
paUettra. itself. 

0—16. 10. ^rmir, "By hurling missiles." .<frma here denote the dfifcw, 
either of lead or Iron ; and the javelins, by exercise with which dark spots arise 
on the arms.— -11. Scepe ditco, &c., " Though famed for the discus often cast, 
for the javelin often hurled, beyond the mark." The discus (iia-xot), or quoit, 
was round, flat, and perforated in the centre. It was made either of iron, 
brass, lead, or stone, and was usually of great weight. Some authorities are 
in favour of a central aperture, others are sUent on this head. The Romans 
borrowed this exercise from the Greeks, and among the latter the LacedsB- 
monians were particularly attached to it.— 12. Expedito. This term carries 
with it the idea of great skill, as evinced by the ecue of performing these ex- 
ercises. Comp. Find. Nem. YII. 103: 

TiffiM irto^ke &xofTi. 
JO. l^f ntarifUB, &c. Alladii^ to tiie story of Achilles having been con- 
in fenud veatmenU at the court of Lyeomedea, kiivg ci ^c;^tq«, Vii 



CARMINUM, LIB. L 9. 31 

Filium dicTint Thetldis siib lacrimosa Trojae 
Funcra, ne virilis 15 

Cultus in caedem et Lycias proriperet catervas ? 



CARMEN IX. 

AD THALIARCHUM. • 

ViDES, nt alta stet nive candidum 
Soracte, nee jam snstineant omis 
Silvse laborantes, gelnque 
Flumina constiterint acuto ? 

order to avcdd going to the Trojan war. Quid latetf soil, ajntdte. It was 
during this conceahnent he became enamoured of Deidamia» who afterwards 
bore hun Neoptolemus. Comp. 

AAviktn V if x^ieuf Avxafi^Ufi u»vv! 'Ax'^^ivf- — BiON, XV. 16. 

14. StA lacrimota Trojce funera^ **0n the eve of the moumM carnage of 
Troy," i. e. in the midst of the preparations for the Trojan war.— 15. Vi- 
rilit cuUtu, "Manly attire." — 16. In cadem et Lycias catervas. A hendi- 
adys; "To the slaughter of the Trojan bands." Ante. It is better, how- 
ever, to take the preposition m, as an instance of zeugma, ** to the carnage, 
and AOAiifST the Lydian bands." — Lycias is here equivalent to Troj'anos, and 
refers to the collected forces of the Trojans and their allies. 

Ode IX. — ^Addressed to Thaliarchns, whom some event had robbed of his 
peace of mind. The poet exhorts his friend to banish care from his breast, 
jind, notwithstanding the pressure of misfortune, and the gloomy severity 
o{ the winter season, which then prevailed, to ei^oy the present hour, and 
leave the rest to the gods. 

The commencement of this ode would appear to have been imitated from 
Alcsus. See Athen. X. 430. 

1 . Stet, " stands bold to the view, ' ' During the summer season the moun - 
tains appear dim and obscured by mists and clouds, but in the frost and clear 
air of winter, their whole form appears boldly rising to the sky (stat.) Orell. 
Comp. Byron, C. H. IV. 76 : 

All save the lone Soracte's height displayed 
Not now in snow. 

2. Soracte. Mount Soracte lay to the south-east of Falerii, in the territory 
of the Falisci, a part of ancient Etruria. It is now called Monte S. SUvestro, 
or, as it is by modem corruption sometimes termed, Sant' Oreste. On the 
summit was a temple and grove, dedicated to Apollo, to whom an annual 
sacrifice was offered by the people of the country, distinguished by the name 
of Hirpii, who were on that account held sacred, and exempted from military 
service and other public duties (Plin. Hist. Nat. Vll.^V T\v«6 ^accSSvcft 
consisted in their passing over heaps of red-bot em\i«tB,'w\\Yvou\\»Vivt\v^'v«^ 
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Dissolve frigus, ligna super foco 
Large reponens, atque benigniiis 
Deprome quadrimiim Sabina, 
O Thaliarche, merum diota. 

Pennitte Diyis caetera, q\ii simul 

Stravere ventos aequore fervido 10 

by the Are. Compare Virgil, JEa. XI. 78S. Summe deum, tancti ctutos 
Soraetii ApoOo, 

3. Laborantes, This epithet beautifully describes the forests as struggling 
and bending beneath the weight of superincumbent ice and snow. As regards 
the present oUmate of Italy, which is thought, from this and other passages 
of the ancient writers, to have undergone a material change, the following 
remarks may not proTe unacceptable : " It has been thought by some modem 
writers," observes Mr. Cramer (referring to Gibbon's ** Miscellaneous Works," 
▼ol. iii. p. 245), " that the climate and temperature of Italy haye undergone 
some change diuring the lapse of ages ; that the neighbourhood of Rome, for 
instance, was colder than it is at present. This opinion seems founded on 
some passages of Horace (Ode I. 9; Epist. I. 7, lO; and Juvenal (Sat. YI. 
62] ), in which mention is made of the Tiber as bdng frozen, and of the rest 
of the country as exhibiting all the severity of winter. But these are 
circumstances which happen as often in the present day as in the time of 
Horace ; nor is it a very uncommon thing to see snow in the streets of Rome 
in March, or even April. I witnessed a fall of snow there, on the 12th of 
April, 1817. Whatever change may have taken place in some districts is 
probably owing to the clearing away of great forests, or the draining of 
marshes, as in Lombardy, which must be allowed to be a much better culti- 
vated and more popiilous country than it was in the time of the Romans. On 
the other hand, great portions of land now remain uncultivated, which were 
once productive and thickly inhabited. The Campagna di Roma, part of Tus- 
cany, and a great portion of Calabria, are instances of the latter change" 
(" Description of Ancient Italy," vol. i. p. 10). 

3—10. 3. Gelu aciOOf "By reason of the cutting firost." Thus Find. 
Pyth. I. 39, x*^'*f ii*'»f* and Vhrgil Geor. I. 93. penetrabUe frigw.—5. J)w- 
toloejrigtu, xc/3/3^XA.i, ** dispel the cold." — 6. BettSgnkUy ** More plentifully." 
By some this word is regarded as an adjective, agreeing with merum^ "ren- 
dered more mellow by age." The former interpretation is more correct. 
7. Sabina cUota, '* From the Sabine jar." The vessel is here called Sabine, 
from its containing wine made in the country of the Sabines. The tUota 
received its name from its having two handles or ears (iit and •t(). It 
contained, generally, forty-dght sextarii, about twenty>seven quarts Eng- 
lish measure. QwoJnmMfn, Therefore sufficiently mild and aged. Gale 
reads SabinOt to agree with diotOt which he supposed to be from the Greek 
het-nte. Bentley asserts that the Greek forms are iiArof and itmrUt not httms 
or ituTfi. 9. CcBtera^ i. e. qua nihil ad not pertineant. Comp. Arch. fr. 
XV. 1, T07* 8to7e TtBu rkir^fra. Quinmul stravere, &c., "For, as soon as 
lAejr hare Jailed^" &c. The relative is here elegantly used to introduce a 
sentence, inatead of» personal pronotm with a particle.— \0. JEquore Jer\»do^ 
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DeproeKantes, nee eupressi 
Nee veteres agitantur omi. 

Quid sit futurum eras, fuge quserere, et 
Quern Fors dierum cimque dabit, luero 
Appone, nee dulees amores 15 

Speme puer neque tu choreas, 

Donee virenti canities abest 
Morosa. Nunc et campus et areas, 
Lenesque sub noctem susurri 

Composita repetantur hora: 20 

Nunc et latentis proditor intimo 
Gratus puellae risus ab angulo, 
Pignusque dereptum lacertis 
Aut digito male pertinaci. 



" Orer the boiling surface of the deep." VerUo* deprceUantes. Comp. D. XVI. 
765. 

Sis y £^{»f rs "Sirof r l^ticitHTOf &XA.^Xm7i»c 

18—24. IZ» Fugequ<srere,**a,voidinqvdring" Seek not to know. Comp. 
Theocp. Xm. 5 : 

or OvviTtii trtXifAtcOat, r« V ttv^tev »vx iso(S/jus, 

1 4. Quern Fors dierum cunque dabit. A tmesis for quemcunqtte dierum fors da- 
hit. — Luero appone^ " Set down as gain." — 16. Pt«er, "While still young." A>- 
ftM tu choreas. The use, or rather repetition, of the pronoun before choreas ia 
extremely elegant, and in imitation ef the Greek idiom. See Yirg. JEn. V. 
457, nee mora nee requies nunc dextra ingemina ictv4 nunc uxe sinistra. Vt . 
Donee virenti^ &c., "As long as morose old age is absent from thee, still 
blooming with youth." Comp. Theocr. XXVII. 66, x^'H'*'''* /mXUoviv, tnd 
Epod. XIII. 4, dumque tirent genua. — 18. Campus et area, "Rambles to 
the Campus Martins, and the public promenades." By area are here meent 
those parts of the city that were free from buildings, the same, probably, as 
the squares and parks of modem days, where yoimg lovers are fond of strol- 
ling. — 19. S'ud nocfem, "At the approach of evening." — Leves susurros. Comp. 
Gold. D. Vil. : 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade. 
For talking age and whispering lovers made. 

21 . Nunc et latentis, &c. The order of the construction is, et nunc gratus 
ristu (repetatur) ab intimo angulo, proditor latentis puelke. The verb repe- 
tatur is understood. The poet alludes to some youthful sport, by the rules 
of which a forfeit was exacted from the person whose place of concealment 
was discovered, whether by the ingenuity of another, or the voluntary act ol 
tbe party concealed.— 24. Male pertinaci, "Faintly t^V&Wtv^;' \|tc^ie!^!^Sak<^ 
»nljr to oppo§0 , 

^4: 
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CARMEN X. 

AP MEBCUBinM. 

Mebcuei, &cunde nepos AtlantiB, 
Qui feros cultus hominum recentom 
Voce formasd catuB, et decorae 
More palasstras 

Te canam, magni Jovis et deonim 5 

Nuntium, curvaeque lyrae parentem, 
Calllduin, quidquid placuit, jocoso 
Condere fiirto. 

Odb X.~In praiie of Merenry. ImHateA, according to die Sdioliast 
Porphyrlon, from the Greek poet Akaeus ; fim/rt yk^ x«/^» ftdXt^rm 'Aa- 
MMt0( iirjit00t9 If Cfi^ct rS tlf 'Efijuif yf»^ttft if i 'l£^fju^ fiaSs ifiXmr* vwi 
'A*ik)uan»«. In thb ode; Mercory u described under his diiliereiit attri^ 
XiyiH=facunde;U«tydniHf='formfCUtimore pdUettra; iyytXtf kBttfatran^mtH' 
tium deonim; mf£vXifjumf= eonderefurto ; ^^t;%•y•/e<«■•f=;wa« ammas repanis. 

•1—6. 1. Faeunde. Mercury wms r^arded as the inventor of language, 
and the god of doqnence. — Kepot Atkmtis. Mercury was the £ibled son of 
Maia, one of the daughters of Atlas. Tlie w<»d Atlantis must be pronounced 
here A-tlantiSj in order to make the penultimate foot a trodiee. This pe- 
culiar dirision of syllables is imitated from the Gredc : thus, nw-^'fut. 
Soph. Philoct. 490; rt-x»M, ib. 874 ; ri-xrnfy id. Trach. 629, &c— 2. Fertu 
cuUiu hominum reeentum, " The savage manners of the early race of men." 
The ancients bdietred that the early state of mankind was but little removed 
from that of the brutes. Compare Horace, Serm. 1, IIL 99, seqq. — CuUug 
denotes aU the external modes of life ; hence it can have the epithets, ferus, 
asper, &c. Orell.— 3. Foee, i^fAtitum, **By the gift of language."— Cofuc, 
** Wisdy." Mercury wisely thought, that nothing would soono' improve and 
soften down the savage manners of the primitive race of men than mutual 
intercourse, and the interchange of ideas by means of language.— Grfm, 
a Sabine word, afterwards written ccnOut. Yarro maintains that it properly 
means shrill, and hence, metai^orically, "acute," **intdligent." Cxxaxgrnie 
£nn.,yam cata tignafere tonitum dare voce parabant. — Decora more pala- 
HrcBy " By the institution of the grace-bestowing palsastra." Tlie epithet 
decora is here used to denote the effect produced on the human fiwne by 
gymnastic exercises.— Afore. Thus Find. (Olymp. YI.) styles the institution 
of the Olympic festival by Hercules vi6f*09 fjuytrm itiOJim.—Ntmtium, dis«- 
T0(«f, kyytXtf etBttfiirm i^fCtit •» rt«i M«7«. H<Mn. H. Merc. 3. — 6. Curwo 
hfrtB parentem, " Inventor of the curved lyre." Mercury (Hymn, in Merc. 
20, seqq.) is said, while stQl an in&nt, tohave formed the lyre from a tortoise 
which he fomid in his path, by stretching seven strings over the hollow shell 

iXwvm 'Si avfi^itwt itm «T«i»wr««r» ;c«(d«f ). Hence the efothets 'E^fjutifi and 

tUaAiffmJtt, which are applied to this instrument, and hence, also, the custom 

efdeeigxuuiog it bj the terms x^» cMS^<«*t**^) ^^ Com^axe Gray (Pro- 
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Te, boves olim nisi reddidisses 
Per dolum amotas, puerum minaci 1 

Voce dum terret, viduus pharetra 
Rislt Apollo 

Quin et Atridas, duce te, superbos, 
Ilio dives Priamus relicto 
Thessalosque ignes et iniqua Trojae 15 

Castra fefellit 

gress of Foilsy) ** enchanting shell." Another, and probably less aoeurate 
account, makes this deity to have discovered on the banks of the Nile, after 
the subsiding of an inundation, the shell of a tortoise with nothing remaining 
of the body but the sinews : these, when touched, emitted a musical sound, 
and gave Mercury the first hint of the lyre. Compare, Germ. 23 ; Isiior. 
Grig. m. 4. It is yery apparent that the fable, whatever the true version 
may be, has an astronomical meaning, and contains a reference to the seven 
planets, and to the pretended music of the spheres. 

9—11. 9. 7«, boves olim nisi reddidisses, &c., "While Apollo, in former 
days, seeks with threatening accents to terrify thee, still a mere stripling, 
unless thou didst restore the cattle removed by thy art. he laughed to find 
llimsdf deprived, also, of his quiver." Olim refers to all three exploits. — 
Saves. The cattle of Admetus were fed by Apollo on the banks of the Am- 
phrysns, in Thessaly , after that deity had been banished for a time from the skies 
for destroying the Cyclops. Mercury, still a mere infant, drives off fifty of the 
herd, and conceals them near the Alpheus, nor does he discover the place 
idiere th^ are hidden until ordered so to do by his sire (Hymn, in Merc. 
lO, seqq.) Lucian (Dial D. 7) mentions other sportive thefts of the same 
deity, by which he deprived Neptune of his trident, Mars of his sword, Apollo 
of his bow, Venus of her cestus, and Jove himself of his sceptre. lie would 
have stolen the thunderbolt also, had it not been too heavy and hot (Ei >i 
A*^ i3«(tmf«f « xi^ettnif h, »»t leoXh ri srv^ iT^t* «&«c7y«» «y i(piiXtr». Lucian, 
I. c). — 11. Viduus. A Graecism for viduum se sentiens, Horace, probably 
following Alc»u8, blends together two mythological events, which, according 
to other authorities, happened at distinct periods. The hymn to Mercury 
merely speaks of the theft of the cattle, after which Mercury gives the lyre 
as a peace-offering to Apollo. The only allusion to the arrows of the god is 
where .^;>olIo, after this, expresses his fear lest the son of Maia may deprive 
Um both of these weapons and of the lyre itself : 

13 — 19. 13. Qtun et Atridas^ &c., " Under thy guidance, too, the rich 
Priam passed unobserved the haughty sons of Atreus." Alluding to the 
Tidt which the aged monarch paid to the Grecian camp in order to ransom 
the corpse of Hector. Jupiter ord»^ Mercury to be his guide, and to conduct 
him unobserved, and in safety, to the tent of Achilles. Consult Homer^ n. 
XXIV. 336, seqq.)— 14. Dives Priamus, jrftXiix^ufl'ftt, woXuxt^to?, XScaiass* 
not oDij to blM wealth generally, but idBo to the tl^ ^waenXa 'wXsSlOb. '^a 
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Tu pias laetis animas repoms 
Sedibus, virgaque levem coerces 
Aurea tuxbam, superls deorum 
Ghratus et imis. 



CARMEN XL 

AD LEUCOKOEK. 

Tu ne quaesieris, scire nefas, quern mihi, quern tibi 
Finem di dederint, Leuconoe ; nee Babylonios 

was bearing to Achilles. Scaliger proposes meatut for divet. Conn, and 
Sanadon read relicta, bat lUon is masculine in HI. 17, 4 ; lY. 4, 53, although 

feminine in IV. 9, 18 15. ThetMmlot ignes, '*The Thessalianwatob-fires." 

Eeferring to the watches and troops of Achilles, through whom Priam had to 
pass, in order to reach the tent of thehr leader.— 16. F^eUU. Equivalent here 
to the Greek 2Aa0si».— 17. Tu pias ketit, &c. Mercury is here represented 
In his most important character, as the guide of departed spirits. Hence the 
epithets of iifvx^»H^»< &nd »iK^»ir4fMrit so often applied to him. The erb 
repoms, in the present stanza, receives illustration, as to its meaning, from 
the passage in Virgil, where the future descendants of JEneas are represented 
as occupying abodes in the land of spirits previously to thdr being siunmoned 
to the regions of di^ (JEn. YI. 756, seqq.) Anthon. The explanation of 
Orellius is preferable, '* Eo deducts tUn in perpetuum habitura stmt ."—IS. 
Virgaque levem coerces, &c. An allusion to the cadueetu of Merciu^. Coerces, 
a proprie de pastore, qui gregem pra se etgens, id simul speetat ne dissipentur, 
sed vma iigmiineprocedantpecora" Orell. Virga auresi, ^fi^eu xi^'^h* hence 
his epithet x^v^^i^^otsris. Levemturbasn, i!^»X« swiMfrsn. — 19. Superis deo- 
rum. A GrsBcism for Superis dOs. 

Ode XI.— Addressed to Leuconoe ; by which fictitious name a mistress of 
the poet's is thought to be designated. Horace, having discovered that she 
was in the habit of consulting the astrologers of the day, in order to ascertain, 
if possible, the term both of her own as well as his existence, entreats her to 
abstain from such idle inquiries, and leave the events of the future to the 
wisdom of the gods. 

1 — 4. 1. Tu ne qucesieris, "Inquire not, I entreat." The subjunctive 
mood is here used as a softened imperative, to express entreaty or request ; 
and the air of earnestness with which the poet addresses his female firiend is 
increased by the insertion of the personal pronoun. The nature of this 
species of metre, proves that scire n^as should be united. Comp. Epod. 
XVI, n^cu videri. From the occurrence of mihi, it is probable that Leuconoii 
had consulted the horoscope of Horace as well as her own. With the senti- 
ment, compare Milt. P. L. : 

Beyond abstain 
To ask, nor let thine own inventions hope 
Things not revealed. 

2. Finem, " Term of existence ;" the course of life, even to its end. Baht/lonios 
numerof, " Chaldean calculations. " The Babjlonlaxa, or, more fitriotly speak- 
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Tentaris niimeros. Ut melius, quidquid erit pati ! 
Seu pliircs hiemes, seu tribuit Jupiter ultimam. 

Quae mmc opposltis debilitat pumicibus mare 5 
Tyrrhenum, saplas, vina liques, et spatio brevi 
Spem longam reseces. Dum loquimur, fugerlt invida 
-ZEtas. Carpe diem, quara minimum credula postcro. 



CARMEN XII 

AD AUGUSTUM. 

QuEM virum aut heroa lyra vel acn 
Tibia sumis celebrare, Clio ? 

ing. the Chaldeans, were the great astrologers of antiquity, and constructed 
tables for the calculation of nativities and the prediction of future events. 
This branch of charlatanism made such progress, and attained to so regular 
a form among them, that subsequently the terms Chaldean and Astrologer 
became completely synonomous. — 3. Ut tneliutt ** How much better is it to 
endure evils when they come, rather than to suffer doubly by anticipation." 
Comp. 

The noblest fortitude is still to bear 
Accumulated ills and never faint. — Hurdis. 

Quicquid erit^ ** "Whatever must occur/* sell, being ordered by destiny. — 4. 
UUimam, ** This be the last." 
' 5 — 8. 5. Qua nunc oppositis, &c., " Which now breaks the strength of 
the Tuscan sea on the opposing rocks corroded by its waves." By the term 
pumicibut are meant rocks corroded and eaten into caverns by the constant 
dasliing of the waters. Doer. Voight considers that pumicibus is to be taken in 
its proper sense, to denote the loose scoria thrown out by Strongule or other 
volcat^c islands ; but Doering remarks that these could not, from their loose 
friable texture, be said debilitare mare. — 6. I have removed the full point 
usually placed after Tyrrhenum, for sapicu is the apodosis ; thus the connexion 
is Seu ptures . . Seu ultimum . . sapias. — Fina liques^ " Filtrate thy wines." The 
wine-strainers of the Romans were made of linen, placed round a frame- work 
of osiers, shaped like an inverted cone. In consequence of the various solid 
or viscous ingredients which the ancients added to their wines, frequent strain- 
ing became necessary to prevent inspissation.— .V/ki^io breviy "In conse- 
quence of the brief span of human existence." Liques, Greek, ukiiuv, f»»x»Xu9, 
ii-nr^iiU^V' This filtration removed the strongest and most intoxicating 
portion of the wine : defctcatio ilUi vitti vim, quce caput tentat, detrahit, atque 
ad st'tlum redigit mitem et sitlubrem. Plut. Couv. Quest. VI. 7. — 7. Fuge- 
rit. The past future. Comp. Pers. \ . 151 : line quod ioquor inde est. Also 

For tho* we slepe or wake, or rome or ride, 
- Ay fle'th the tiuie, it will no man abide CnAucKs, Cl. T. 

8. Carpe diem, " Enjoy the prascnt day quickly." This is not so mucli a 
metaphor from culling flowers, as from quick c^utMon, \3a»!b oxTveTe wc\«Jn.» 
veltfer, Comp. Pers. V. Ihi, carpttmia du/cia. 
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Quern deum ? Cujiis reclnet jocosa 
Nomen imago, 

Aut in umbrosis Heliconis oris, 5 

Aut super Pindo, gelidove in Haemo ? 
Unde vocalem temere insecutae 
Orphea silvae, 

Arte matema rapidos morantem 
Fluminum lapsus celeresque ventos, 10 

Blandum et auritas fidibus canoris 
Ducere quercus. 

Ods Xn — Addressed to Augustas. The poet, intending to celebrate the 
IHraises of his imperial master, pursues a course extremely flattering to the 
ranity of the latter, by placing his merits on a level with those of gods and 
heroes. The commencement of this ode is modelled firom Find. Olymp. II. 

1—6. 1. Quern virum aut heroa, " What living or departed hero." Comp 
the remark of the Scholiast, " Qtiem frirum de vivit f quern heroa de mortuit f 
— Lyra vel acri tibiae " On the lyre, or shrill-toned pipe ;" i. e. in strains 
adapted to either of these instruments.— 2. Celebrare, a Grfficism for ad cele- 
brandum. Acriy i. e. Xtyv^Z.— Clio. The first of the nine Muses, and presiding 
over epic poetry and history.— 3. Jocosa imago, ** Sportive echo ;" understand 
vocir. The Latins, having no one word by which to express the Greek fix^^t 
generally denoted it by wci* Ivnago^ or simply by Imago. Orell.— 5. In 
umbrods Hdiconis oris, ** Amid the shady borders of Helicon." A mountain 
in BcBoUa; one of the f&vourite haunts of the Muses.— 6. Super Pindoy " On 
the summit of Pindus ;" both regions were consecrated to the Muses. The 
chain of Pindus separated Thessaly from Epims. It was sacred to Apollo and 
the Muses.— Homo. Mount Hsmus stretches its great belt round the north of 
Thrace, in a direction nearly paraUel with the coast of the JEgean. The 
modem name is Emineh Dag, or Balkan. 

7—15. 7. Vocalem, " The tuneful."— Temere, ** In wild confusion." The 
scene of this wonderful feat of Orpheus, was near ZonC, on the coast of Thrace 
(Mela, II. 2).— d. Arte matema. Orpheus was the fiabled son of Calliope, 
one of the Muses.— 11. Blandum et eturitas. Sec, ** Sweetly persuasive, also, 
to lead along, with melodious lyre, the listening oaks," i. e. who with sweetly- 
ponmasive accents and melodious lyre, led aleng, &c. The epithet auritas, 
i. e. attente auscultantes, is here applied to quercus by a bold image. The 
word is generally used of hares. The oaks are represented as following Or- 
pheus, as it were, with pridsed-up ears. Comp. Shaksp. H. YIII., act liL 
•c. I. : 

Orpheus, with his lute, made trees 
And the mountain tops that freeze, 
Bow themselves when he did sing, &c. 

J J. &uui priu* dtcam, Ac, ** What shall I celebrate oefbre the accustomed 
^■nuEsew aftbe Patent ofua all ?" Comp. Ale. Fr.— 31, iy« V 4ii«-«iA«« U Ai«< 
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Quid prius dicam solitis Parentis 
Laudibus, qui res hominum ac deorum, 
Qui mare ac terras, variisque mundum 15 

Temperat horis ? 

Unde nil majus generatur ipso, 

Nee viget quidquam simile aut secundum : 

Proximos illi tarn en occupavit 

Pallas honores. 20 

Proeliis audax, neque te silebo 
Liber, et saevis inimica Virgo 
Belluis, nee te metuende certa 
Phoebe sagitta. 

Dicam et Alciden, puerosque Ledae 25 

Himc eqiiis, ilium superare pugnis 
Nobilem ; quorum simul alba nautis 
Stella refulsit, 

»iX*/^'*f' Some read parentum instead otparentit " What shall I first cele- 
brate in accordance with the accustomed mode of praising adopted by our 
faihen ?" Others, retaining parentum^ place an interrogation after dicam 
and a comma after laudibus, " What shall I first celebrate in song ? In ac- 
cordance with the accustomed mode of praising, adopted by our fathers, I will 
sing of him who," &c.— 16. Fariishorii, ** With its changing seasons." 

17—26. 17. Unde, "From whom." Equivalent to ex quo.— 19. Proximot 
tamen, &c., " Pallas, however, eiyoys honours next in importance to his own." 
Minerva had her temple, or rather shrine, in the Capitol, on the right side of 
that of Jupiter, while Juno's merely occupied the left. Some commentators 
think that Minerva was the only one of the deities, except Jupiter, who had the 
right of hurling the thunder-bolt. This however, is es^ressly contradicted 
by ancient coins. Comp. Virg, V. 320, Proximus, sed proximut longo inter- 
vaUo. Hesiod. Theog. 896, "Iftv 'ixoit'tt texr^i funoe »m Ixi^^ntt 0evX^9. "H 
it 'A8et»«c, ^9tinr»t rov trXzo'Uv aii rd? Atig reirov ixovo-ec. For occupabit, Hein- 
sius and others read occupabit. Scil., ir Aoc hymno, not perceiving the mean- 
ing otunde, which is, not qua ratione, but a quo Jove. — 21. Prcelii* audax 
Liber. Some editors join Prteliit audax with Minerva. But her prowess is 
already celebrated in vs. 19, 20 ; besides, in that case, there would be no 
epithet for Bacchus. The victories of Bacchus, and especially his conquest 
of India, form a conspicuous part of ancient mythology. — ^22. Stevis in*- 
mica Virgo belluis, i. e. Diana. Compare her Greek epithets, Brjfoxrif^ 
and l0%(«<(». — 2.3. Metuende sagitta, i. e. xXurtrt^os, ix^^oXtf. — 25. Alciden. 
Hercules, grandson of Alcseus. — Puerosque Ledte. Castor and PoUux. — Hunc, 
Alluding to Castor. Compare the Homeric Ka^o^ei, 'ursroiufAtt (II. Ill, 
237).— 26. lUum, i.e. Pollux. Compare the Homeric «u^ v.vv.QftH '^ftXuVxixvak 
(U. 1. c). Fugnit, « In pugilistic encountexB,' ' "^itftxillJL^ , ** -wi^ ^^v* 
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Defluit saxis agitatus humor, 
Concidunt venti, fiigiuntque nubes, 30 

Et minax — quod sic voluere — ^ponto 
TJnda recumbit. 

Romiilum post tios prius, an quietum 
Pompili regnum memorem, an superbos 
Tarquini fasces, dubito, an Catonis 35 

Nobile letum. 

Regulum et Scauros animaeque magnae 
Prodigum Paullura, superante Poeno, 
Gxatus insigni referam Camena, 

Fabriciiunque. 40 

27-^4. 27. Quorum rimul albot ftc, ** For, m soon u the propitious 
■tar of each of them," &c. jilba is here used not so much in the sense of 
lucida and clmra, as in that otpurum ac terenum coelum redden*, Comp. the 
expression Jlbut Notut (Od. I. vii. 16), and explanatory notes ( Ode Liii. 2).— 
29. JgUmtiu humor, ** The foaming water.*'— 30. Qmddunt venti, i. e. pla- 
eantur. See Mn. I. 164 : eunctus pelctgi ceddU fragor. — 31. Ponto recumbit. 
**Ues mantling on the surface of the deep."— 34. PonpiO, Numa Fompilias. 
Quietum. Comp. Dio. I. 21. Maximum t^tu operum fidt tutela per omne 
regni temput pacis.^Superhoi TarquwA fiucet, **The terrible fasces of Tar- 
quinius Superbus ; i. e. the powerful reign of Tarquin the Proud. Commen- 
tators are in doubt whether the first or second Tarquin is here meant ; and 
to most of them it i^pears incongroono and improper that mention of Tar- 
quinius Superbus should be made in an ode which eloses with the praises of 
Augustus. This difficulty, however, is easily explained. The phrase dubim 
an prim memorem, far from being a mere poetic form, is meant to express ac- 
tual doubt in the mind of the poet. The bard is uncertain whether to award 
the priority in the scale of merit to Romulus, the founder of the eternal city ; 
or to Numa, who first gave it civilization and regular laws ; or to Tarquinius 
Superbus, who raised the regal authority to the highest splendour ; or to 
Cato, the last of the republicans, who defended the old constitution until 
resistance became useless. With respect to Cato, who put an end to his ex- 
istence at Utica, the poet calls, his death a noble one, without any fear of in- 
curring the displeasure of Augustus, whose policy it was to profess an attach- 
ment for the ancient forms of the republic, and, consequentiy, for its defenders. 
^ ome editors, not comprehending the true meaning of the poet, read, on con- 
jecture, Jtmii fascet, for Tarqwrii fcuces, and suppose the allusion to be to 
the first Brutus. Bentiey, also, thinking Catotm too bold, proposes Curtii. 
Mobile letum ** the glorious death." Comp. Cic. ad fam. IX. 18 : Pompeim, 
i cipio, Afraniui in betto cimliftede perierunt, at CcUo pradare. 

37 — 40. 37. Regvlttm. Compare Ode III. 6. Scaurot. Tiie house of the 

Scauri gave many distingnidied men to the Roman republic. The most emi- 

nent smong tbem were M. JEmilius Scaurus, prvneep* tenatus, a nobleman of 

^reat aMUtjr, and bis son, M Scaurus. The former held the coiv&\x\%Vt.\v, 
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Hunc, et incomtis Curium capillis, 
Utilem bello tullt, et Camillum, 
Saeva paupertas et avitus apto 

Cum lare fimdus. 

Crescit, occulto velut arbor -sevo, 45 

Fama Marcelli, micat inter omnes 

A.r.c. 638. SaUnst giyea an un&yonrable accoont of him {Jt^. 15) ; Cioero, 
on the other hand, highly extols his Tirtoes, abilities, and achierements (de 
Off, I. 22. et dO i Ep. ad Lent. L 9 ; Brtd. 29. OrtU. pro Munena, 7). Sal- 
lust's account is eridently tinged with the party-spirit of the day.— 38. Paul- 
km. Faullns iBmilins, oonsol with Terentins Varro, and defeated along with 
his colleague, by Hannibal, in the disastrous batfle of Canne.— Pomo, *' The 
Carthaginian,** soil. Hanlbal.— 40. Fabrickm. C. Fabridus Luscinus, the 
fiuned opponent of Fyrrhns, and of the Samnites. It was of him Fyrrhus de- 
clared, that it would be more difficult to make him swerve from his integrity 
than to turn the sun from its course. (Compare Cic. de Off. HI. 22. Val, 
Max. IV. 3.)— 41. IncomtU Curium captOit. Alluding to lianius Curins Den- 
tatus, the conqueror of Fyrrhus, and despiser of the Samnites' gold. The 
expression incomtis capHUt, refers to the simple and austere maimers of the 
early Romans. The Romans wore flowing and unshorn hair, up to the year 
454, A.u.c. 

42. — 44. 42. CamiUum. M. Furius Camillus, the liberator of his country 
tnm her Gallic inraders. — 43. Sava paupertas. As paupertas retains in this 
passage its usual signification, implying, namely, a want not of the neces- 
saries, but of the comforts of life, the epithet steva is not entitled here to its 
ftill force. The clause may therefore be rendered as follows : ** A scanty 
fortune, which inured to hardship its possessor." — Et amtus apto cum lare 
fimdus, ** And an hereditary estate with a dwelling proportioned to it." The 
idea intended to be conveyed is, that Curius and Camillus, in the midst of 
scanty resources, proved fiir more usefiil to their country than if they had 
been the owners of the most extenrive possessions, or the votaries of luxury. 
With the sentiment, compare Shaks. Cymb. : 

Plenty and peace breed cowards : hardness ever 
Of hardiness is mother. 

45— 4i. 45. Qrescit, oeeuUo, &o., **The fiune of Marcellus increases like 
a tree in the undistinguished lapse of time ;" alluding to the illustrious 
MaroeQus who had been five times consul and took Syracuse. The glory of 
this ancient house had survived the lapse of ages, and a new and illustrious 
scion was begiiming to bloom in the young Marcellus, the son of Octavia, 
and nephew of Augustus. Foroew, Bentley proposes arvo^ renuurking "n 
" cresdt occulto arvo" tulsciseis, perinde erit ac " celeriter," '* cito erescit :" sin 
** occulto aevo" idem erit ac **Lente tardeque." He quotes, to confirm his view, 
Ovid, in Nuce. v. 87 : 

Felix secreto qtm naia est arbor m arvo. 

And Horn. 2. 57 : 
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Juliiim sidus velut inter Ignet 
Lima minores. 

Gentis humanae pater atque custos, 
Orte Satumo, tlbi cura magni 50 

Caesaris fatis data ; tu secundo 
Csesare regnes 

Hie, seu Parthos Latio imminentes 
Egerit justo domitos trimnpho, 
Sive subjectos Orientls orse 55 

Seras et Indos, 

Te minor latum regat aequns orbem ; 

46. Micat inter omnest &c. The young Marcelliis is here compared to a bright 
star, illum^aing with its efftilgence the Julian lin^ and farming the hope and 
glory of that noble fiunily . He married Julia, the daughter of Augustus, and 
was publicly intended as the successor of that Emperor ; but his early death, 
at the age of eighteen, frustrated aU these hopes, and plunged the Roman 
world in mourning. Virgil beautifully alludes to him at the close of the sixth 
book of the JEneid. 47. Ignes rmnore$—'** The feebler fires of the night :" ». e. 
the stars. Comp. 

The star of Brunswick shines serene 

And gilds the horrors of the scene — Gray. 

51 — 54. 61. Tu sectmdo Ckssare regno, " Thou shalt reign in the heavens 
with Caesar as thy vicegerent upon earth."— 53. Parthos Latio imminentes. 
Horace is generally supposed to have composed this ode at the time when 
Augustus was preparing for an expedition against the Farthians, whom the 
defeat of Crassus, and the check sustained by Antony, had elated to such a 
degree, that the poet might well speak of th as ** now threatening the re- 
pose of the Roman world." LaUo is degantlj put for Bomano imperio — 54. 
Egerit j'usto triumpho, *' Shall have led along in Just triumph." The con- 
ditions of a **jtutus triwmphust* in the days of the republic, were as follows : 
1 St. The war must have been a Just one, and waged with foreigners ; no triumph 
was allowed in a civil war. 2nd. Above five thousand of the enemy must have 
been slain in one battle. Appian says, it was in his time ten thousand. 3rd. 
By this victory the Umits of the empire must have been enlarged. 

55 — 60. 55. Subjectos Orientis or a, " Lying along the borders of the 
East. * By the " Seres" are evidently meant the natives of China, whom an 
overland trade for silk, jmco, had gradually, though imperfectly, made known 
to the western nations. Ora is the reading of all MSS. for which many 
editions read wis^ but as Bentley remarks, this would produce an intolerable 
sibilismus, e.g. Sine subjectos orientis oris Seres et Indot. 57. Te minor — "In- 
nferior to thee alone." Understand «oft).— For latimiy Hensius reads Latunit 
but the MSS. read latum, which is also defended by Od. IL 3. '. 

Latitu regnes avidum domando 

Spiritum, quam si Libyam remotis 

Gadibus jungaa, et uterque PoBnus 
ServiatunL 
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Tu gravi curru quatles Olympum, 
Tu parum castis inimica mittes 

Fulmina lucis. CO 



CARMEN Xm. 

AD LYPIAM. 

Cum til, Lydia, Telephi 

Cervicem roseam, cerea Telephi « 

Laudas brachia, vae meum 

Fervens difficili bile tumet jecur. 

Turn nee mens mihi nee color 

Certa sede manent, humor et in genas 

Furtim labitiir, arguens 

Quara lentis penitiis macerer ignibus. 

Tjror, sen tibi candidos 

59. Parum cattiSf - PoUated ;'* alluding to the corrupt morals of tho day. 
Tba andenta had a belief; that lightning never descended firom the skies, ex- 
cept on plaoeaHrtained by some pollution. 

Odb Xin. — Addressed to Lydia, with whom the poet had very probably 
qnarrelled^ and whom he now seeks to turn away firom her passion for Tele- 
phus. He describes the state of his own feelings, .when praises are bestowed 
by her whom he toves on the personal beauty of a hated rival ; and, while en- 
deavouring to cast suspicion upon the sincerity of the latter's passion for her, 
he descants upon the joys of an uninterrupted union founded on the sure 
basis of mutual aJBfeotion. 

2 — 8. 2. Cervicem roseemh "The rosy neck." Comp. Virgil (^n. L 
402) : *' Bosea cervice refuUU" , The meaning of the>poet is, a neek beautiful 
and fragrant as the rose, AsTR. Bather "/m2cAre ruMcuncZam." Obeix — 3. 
Cerea brachia. The epithet cerea^ **waxen' ' carries with it the associate ideas of 
smoothness, or glossy surface, &c., the allusion being to the white wax of an- 
tiqnity. Bentley, however, rejects cerea^ and reads lactea ; but the epithet 
has reference to smooth roundness of shape as well as colour. Comp. Shaksp., 
Borneo and JuHet : 

A man, young lady ! lady, such a man 
As all the world — why he's a man of wax. 

4. JHfficiUt *' Difncult to be repressed.*' JecuTf P,irct^. The seat of the pas 
axons. — 6. Mcmervt. The plural is here employed, as equivalent to the double 
manet. This latter form would vitiate the measure. Humor et in genaxt 
&c. " And the tear steals silently down my cheeks." — 8. Lentis ignibus^ 
*' By the slow-consuming fires" — Macerer. This verb is properly used to 
denote the steeping and macerating of fax ; hence, metaphoticaU^^ ** \a\«^ 
sen," *' to consume." 
9.-^20. 9. UroTf ''lam tortured ttt the ^ght,b^ ^«i1qq&1.** il<^n^«sqX 



44 Q. HORATII FLACCI 

Tuiparunt humeros imiuodicas mero 10 

IMxss, sive puer fiirens 

Impressit memorem dente labris notam. 

Non, si me satis audias, 

Speres perpetuum dulcia barbare 

Laedentem oscula, quae Venus 15 

Quinta parte sui nectaris imbuit. 

Felices teret amplius, 

Qiios irrupta tenet copida, nee malis 
Divulsus querimoniis 

Suprema citius solvet amor die. 20 



CARMEN XIV. 

AD BEM PUBLICAM. 

O NAVis, referunt in mare te novi 
Fluctus I O quid agis ? Fortiter occupa 

to adtpectu erudor, — 10. Immodtea men, ** Rendered immoderate by wine 
12. Memormm, ** Ab b, memorial of Ma paadon."— 13. Si me eatit audiatt *' U 
you give heed to me.'*. If you still deem my words worthy of your atten- 
tion U. Perpetuum^ *'That he will prove constant in his attachment." 

Understand fore.-'Dulcia tarbare kedeniem oicul»t ** Who barbarously wounds 
those sweet lips, which Venus has imbued with the fifth part of all her 
nectar.'* **Each god," observes Forson, **waa supposed to hAve a given 
quantity of nectar at disposal : and to bestow the fifth, or the tenth part of 
this on any individual was a special fkvonr." The eommon, but incorrect, 
interpretation of qidnta parte is, '* with th* quintessence.** An£han. Yet 
the eommon opinion appears to be the oorratt mm. The allusion is to the 
fifth essence of the Pythagoreans, i. e. the JTthfci The school-men of the 
fifteenth century revived the term " quinta eeeenUa iqtdnteuenx)" using the 
word to denote the most subtle flavours, and refined essences. For quinta, 
quanta was proposed by Bamires de Frado, and received by Scaliger and Fine. 
17. FeUcet ter, r^ia-uukxmftf, rtig-ixfiiu. The phrase terque quaterquey else- 
where occurs as equivalent.— 18. Copula, is used particularly of a couple of 
hovaniUi.— Irrupta copula, ** An indissoluble bond unites, and whom love, un- 
severed erst by evil reproaches, shall not separate," &c. For dkmlnu, two 
MSS. of Bentley read diouliot.—20. Suprema die, ** The last day of their 
existence.** Comp. 

O happy they! the happiest of theh* kind ! 
Whom gentler rtars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortune, and their beings blend.— Thompsok. 

Ods XIV.— It is hardly necessary to remark, that several of the poet's 

sllugiretDeaniDgB, dear enough at the time, especially ihoMonmatters of state, 

Aara^ Aam the ftadiouf delicacy of hit language, -wiliAkb^ VewXa \>3ia\ «2kx. 



CABIONUM, LIB. L 14. 45 

Portum. Nonne vides, ut 
Nudum remigio latus ? 

Et malus celeri sauclus Africo 5 

This fiunotu Ode, adduced by Quinctilian as a good examine of allegory, has 
found an ingenious solution (the only one at aU consistent with our dirono- 
logy, or with probability otherwise) in this happy conjecture of Sanadon : 
That it owed its birth to that critical season (b. o. 29), when Cnsar held 
deliberation with Agrippa and Meecenas, whether to retain or resign the 
soyereignty, whether to hazard or not the safety of the conunonwealth, by 
restoring the republic. Horace, we may weU believe, was determined, by his 
honest feelings, on the side of tranquillityi after such a series of storms. And 
his own words, 

Nuper sollidtum quae mihi taedinm 

Nunc desiderium curaq;ue non levis, 

sufficiently indicate, that during the years of civil discord he had known 
only distress and anxiety, wlule in the calm repose which he now might 
ei\)oy, the deepest affections of his heart found their natural anchorage. 
Nor can I deny the tribute of assent and admiration to Sanadon's mode of 

interpreting : 

Quamvls Fontica pinus, 
Sylvse filia nobilis. 

in reference to the Trojan origin of Roman glory ; while by 
Non Di quos iterum pressa voces mala, 
HOTaoe beantiftilly intimates, that after such repeated mercies nothing more 
couldnowbeezpected,if they would venture out to sea again. Tatb. Orel- 
lius, howeven considers the aUegory to have reference to the dfll war renewed 
by Sextns Pompey and his adherents, in 716 ; by which the republic would be 
exposed to the greatest danger. The whole tenor of the Ode, whichever be 
its reference is borrowed firom that beautiful fragment of Alcieus : 

Ti fjtiv ykf hBtv zvf*» zvXiv^trtu, 
T« y ItBtv' SifAfMe y &9 TO fjug-g-tv 

Xju/jbSvt /MxOtvvris fMy«iku ziXif 

Ukf fAlv y»^ ivrXee ig-rtiri^ttf ix^t 
Ami^ l\ iretv C«^«>^*' ^^*>* 

K«i X««/J8f [Myi,Xm,i «»t* avri, 
"XfiJitun y &yxvf«u 

1^.8. 1. navar, nferunt, &c., " O luckless ship ! new billows are bearing 
thee back again to the deep." The poet, in his alarm, supposes the vessel to 
be already amid the waves. By the term navis, his country is denoted, which 
the hand of Augustus has Just rescued from shipwreck ; and by mare, the 
troobled and stormy waters of civil dissension are beautifully pictured to the 
view. The assimilation of the state to a ship U beautifuUy expressed by the 
prophet Ezekiel, xxvii.— 2. Novijhtctus. Alluding to the commotions which 
must inevitably arise, if Augustus abandons the helm of affairs." Occupa 
JbrUtur, " With all your strength endeavour to reach the harbour."— 3. 
Fmfum, The harbour here meant is the tranquillity which was beginning to 
prevail onder the government of Augustus.— Ut nudum remigio tattu, '* How 
thy M0 if bcrtft of oars !"~ SauciuSf " Damaged." Thus Livy, XXXYIL ii% 



46 O- HORATH FLAOCI 

Antennaeque gemunt : ac Bine fiinibus 
Vix diirare carinae 
Possunt imperiosiug 

^quor ? Non tlbl sunt Integra lintea, 
Non di, quos iterum pressa voces malo. 1 
Quamvis Pontlca pimis, 
Silvae filia noblHs, 

Jactes et genus et nomen inutile 
Nil pictis timidus navita puppibus 

24, navit vulnerata ; also the Greek phrase, r^tbvfjMTfBiifetg v^ttf. Tor prettOt 
Heinsius conjectured prema^ from II. 16, 2.-6. Ac tine funibut carina, ** And 
thy hull, without cables to secure it." Some commentators think that the 
poet alludes to the practice, usual among the ancients, of girding their vessels 
with cables, in violent storms, in order to prevent the planks from starting 
asunder. Comp. Act. Apost. xzvii. 17, vxi^env(nTt( ri tAaTov. — 1. Du- 
rare, i. e. ttutinere, xet^n^uv, Comp. Vlrg. ^n. VIII. 577, quemvis durare 
laborem. Bentley insists that Carirue cannot mean " a shigle ship" or part ot 
one vessel, and explains the passage thus : O ship ! dost thou not perceive that 
thy tackling, &c., is aU shattered ; and how the other vessels, even in the bar 
bour, can scarcely keep their stations without casting out their anchors. Bm. 
Orellius remaxks, *' Carirue, de tma naoe tU teepe ; Umina, tecta^ ftc."— 8. Jmpe- 
riosiut aquor, "The rude imperious surge." Shaksp. The comparMive de- 
scribes the sea as growing every moment more and more violent. 

10 — 13. 10. JDI. Alluding to the tutelary deities, whose images were ac- 
customed to be placed, together with a small altar, in the stem of the vessel. 
The figurative meariing of the poet presents to m the guardian deities of Rome 
offended at the sanguinary excesses of the civil wars, and determined to with- 
hold their protecting influence, if the state should be again plunged into 
anarchy and confusion. Many derive puppet from cajto), because the images 
of the gods were placed near the stem. Comp. Pers. VI. 30, j'acet ipte in 
litore et una ingentet de puppe dii.—U. Pontica pintitt "Of Pontic pine." 
The pine of Pontns was hard and durable, and of great value in ship-building. 
Comp. Catull. IV. 9. Tet the vessel of the state is warned by the poet not 
to rely too much upon the strength of her timbers. — 12. Sylva JUia nobiUt. 
** The daughter of a noble forest." A beautiful image, which Martial appears 
to have imitated (XIV. 90), " Non turn MatareeJiUa W/imp."— 13. Et genut ti 
nomen inutile, " Both thy lineage and unavailing fame." The idea intended 
to be conveyed by the whole dame is as follows : " Idle, O my country ! will 
be the boast of thy former gtorUi» and the splendour of thy andant name." 
14—20. 14. Pictit puppUm, Besides being graced with the statues of the 
tutelary deities, the stems iff ancdent vessels were likewise embellished with 
painting and other ornaments. Comp. vviis fjuXTtxifrii, Horn. n. d'. 63"^ « 
And Shaksp : 

And next you may discern ' *. 

Oar jpainted gods upon the hooked stem. 



CARMWUM, LIB. I. 15. 47 

Fidit. Tu, nisi vcntis 15 

Debes ludibiiuin, cave. 
Super sollicitum quae mihi tsedium, 
Nunc desidcrium, curaque non levis, 
Interfusa nltentes 

Vites aequora Cycladaa 20 



CARMEN XV. 

NEREI VATICINIUM DE EXCIDIO THOJ^. 

Pastor quum traheret per freta navibus 
Idaeis Helenen perfidus hospitam, 

15. Niri debes ventis ludibrium, *' Unless thon art doomed to be the sport of the 
winds." An hnitation of the Greek' idiom, S^Xuv, or i<p}ufxivuv yixttrm — " In 
vroia oratiane '*oatb, itk dbbbas" Ate autem mucet ducu conttructionet : iUam, 
«e " irisi HATis PBRiRE CAVB." Ordl; — 17. Nuper soUicitumy &c., " Thou who 
wart lately a source of disquietude and weariness to me ; who, at present, art 
an object of fond regard and strong apprehension," &c. The expression 
SoUieUum tcedium refers to the unquiet feelings which swayed the bosom of 
the poet, during the period of the civil contest ; and to the weariness and 
disgust which the long continuance of those scenes produced in his breast. 
Under the sway of Augustus, however, his country again becomes the idol of 
his warmest affections {denderium), and a feeling of strong apprehension 
{cttra non levis) takes possession of him, lest he may again see her involved in 
the horrors of civil war.— Dendmum, **fortasse ob cameos qui SextU Pompeii 
pfsrtes sequebantur." Orell.— 20. NUentes Cycladcut The Cyclades conspicuous 
from a&r." The epithet nitentes appears to refer, not so much to the marble 
contained in most of these islands, as to the circumstance of its api)earing 
along the coasts of many of the group, and rendering them conspicuous 
objects at a distance. Thus Anthon. *• I think, however, that the epithet ^1- 
Untes was not intended to express any property peculiar to the Cyclades, but 
would, with equal propriety, be applied to any Islands. Thus Milton (Comus 
29—24) : 

The sea-girt isles 

That, like to noh and various gems, inlay 

The unadorned bosom of the deep. 

So Shakspere, speaking of England, says : 

This precious stone set in the silver sea." 

HOWBIX. 

OoB XV .— This ode is thought to have been composed on the breaking ou. 
of the last civil war between Octavian and Antony. Nereus, the sea-god, 
predicts the ruin of Troy, at the very time that Paris bears Helen over the 
iEgean sea, from Sparta. Under the character of Paris, the poet, according 
to some commentators, intended to represent the infatuated Antony, whose 
passion for Cleopatra he foretold would be attended with the same disastrous 
consequence as that of the Trojan prince for Helen ; and uxvtet \V«k^T«2s3Ha. 
heroes, whom Nereus, in imagination, beholds coiBtoVDft^»JtabVMX\itoasv,^«^ 



48 Q. BOftATH FLACCI 

Ingrato celeres obruit otio 
Ventos, ut caneret fera 

Nereus fata : Mala ducis avi domum, 5 

Quam multo repetet GrsBcia milite, 
Conjurata tuas nunpere nuptias, 
Et regnum Priaml vetus. 

Heu, heu 1 quantus equls, quantus adest viris 
Sudor ! quanta moves funera Dardanae 10 

Genti ! Jam galeam Pallas et segida 
Cumisque et rabiem parat. 

it hu been said, represents the leaden of the ptfty of Angnstus. This ode is 
written in imitation of Badiyllides, who represents Cassandra, as foietdling 
the destruction of Troy. 

1—4. 1. Pador. Paris, whose early life was spent among the shepherds 
of Monnt Ida, in consequence of his mother's fearftd dream. Sanadon, who 
is <Nie of those who attach an aUegorical meaning to this ode, tUnks, that the 
allusion to Antony commences with the very first wovd of the poem, since 
Antony was one of the Lui>erci, or priests of Pan, the god of shepherds. 
T^raheret, ** Was bearing forcibly away.** Horace here follows the authority 
of those writers, who make Helen to have been carried off by Paris against 
her will. Some commentators, however, consider traheret^ in this passage, as 
equivalent to kfOa nav^atione eircumdueerett since Paris, according to Homer, 
the 8<±tolia8t8 and Eustathius, did not go directly firom Lacedsmon to Troy, 
but, in apprehension of being pursued, sailed to Cyprus, Phaeoicia, and Egypt. 
Comp. Bion. XV. 10,''A^cn rkr 'EAimbv iriSt i fimtxiXtt iyt V is *I3<k' 
Oif^vfi X4MMV «A>'«f — TVoAo, ** frequent de femims rapHs verhum td tkxut."' 
fynSL—Nambut Idteu^ ** in yessels made of the timber of Ida.**— Aavf6ta. 
Comp. n. y'. 4*3 : ^ 

Helenen. Many editions have Helenam, but Bentley remarks, ** In lambu, 
Sermonibiu etEpUtolUf decUntxtionibut Kbeniku tUitur Horatiut, tnCarminibut, 
Gr(rcu."—Z. Ingrato otio, ** In an unwelcome calm ;** ««««rx«X«r. JEach. 
Ag. — Orellius otherwise, ** Ingrato, scil. molesto iptis ventit ten^per inqideUtt 
nan Patidi atque Helena.*'-A. Vt caneret fira fata, ** That he might foretell 
their gloomy destinies.** 

5 — 12. 6. Mala am, £«t/rr« S^viBt, mJnZt tS> xttr i^fix»n. Plnd. N. IX. 
44, '* Under evil omens.** — T. Conjurata tueu rumpere nuptUu, &c., ** Bound 
by a common oath to sever the union between thee and thy loved one, and to 
destroy the ancioit kingdom of Priam.*' The term nupUai is here used, not 
In its ordinary sense, but with reference to the criminal loves of Paris and 
Helen.— Cbf^^oto, TutUt^trnt i ««rj^ «vrrf< ^vXMe-^ifUfH f*^ irtn Im Juirrm 
ir^tftfifttf, rin>t «AA«vf ix^^wt *i^tnir*u, xtiviv mvrSr hMfitftfiUf, SchoL Ven. 
11. ^. 339. From the verb rumpere, applied to nupttoi, we must elicit eoerferft 
to regnum. — A^gfitim.. .. VHut, H^titfjtw iriXtg yt^mit, JEsch. Agam. 719.— 
9. Quantus sudor, '*What tofl.**— 10. Quanta funera, ** What carnage.**- 
J2. JStrgdiem parat, "And is kindling np her maztlalfary.*' The seacma in 



CABMINnM, LIB. 1. 15. 4*1 

Neqmcqiiam, Venens praesidio ferox, 
Pectes caesariem, grataqiie feminis 
Imbelli cithara carmlna divides : 15 

Neqiilcqnara thalamo fjraves 

Hastas et calami spiciila Cnossii 
Vitabis, strepltiimque et celerem seqiii 

fffrof , and the air <^ oonoiaeneas niiich It imparts to the style, are pecnUaxiy 
striking. 

ia~19. 13. Venerii praridio ferox^ * proudly relyiug on the aid of Venns ** 
Comp. Horn. n. y\ 54 : 

"H v% xifjum r» n i7^«f, 'ir cv tfn^ri /uuydve 

14. Grataquefemimst &c., " And sing alternately pleasing strains to femalei^ 
Ml the munanly lyre." The ezpressior carmina dioidere feminu^ according 
to Anthon^, means nothing more than to execute different airs for diflferent 
ftmales, £a succesrion ; but Paris would hardly do this in the presence of Heloi. 
Ordlius's view is, " that the whole piece consists of two parts, the yocal, and 
the instmmentaL The symphony of the lyre breaks (dividit) the continuity 
of the song. The song divides the symphony," i. e. you sing, and, alternately 
play upon your amorous lyre, strains, &c. " We should, I think, construo 
diades with carmina, and grata with fetninU, as expressive of their effeminate. 
The phrase means simply, to execute various soft ahrs upon the lyre. The word 
"diviidon" in our Own langua^ derived, of course, firom the Latin dividere, 
mm used in the sixteenth century, technically, for mn^cal oompositlona. 
Thus Shakspere, Borneo and Juliet : 

Some say the lark makes tweet dtvition. 

This is not so. 
Again, 

And all the while sweet music did divide 

Her looser strains with Iiydian harmonies.*' 

Spenc. F. Q., quoted by HbweU, 
The adegorleal meaning is considered by some as being still kept up in thif 
passage ; Antony, according to Plutarch, lived for a time at Samoa, with 
Cleopatra, in the last excesses of luxury, amid the delights of mudc and 
long, while all the worid around were terrified with apprehensions of a civil 
war. — Femmit; eontemptim, femims^ non beUatores cantu delectantur, Qrell. 
DMdere, Ithtrtitrtm.—IG. Thalamo, ** In thy bed-chamber.'* The word la 
wed with the idea of contempt. Comp. Hom. 0. y. 381 : 

KkZV ili* If QmXmfAS tviiu, xn^ivn. 

17. Oalmmtpieula OnostU. Cnossus, as it is on coins, KNOZION, or Onossm^ 
was one.of the oldest and most important cities of Crete, situate on tiie river 
Ccmtns. Hence Onoisku is taken by synecdoche in the sense of ** Cretan.** 
Tlie inhabitants of Crete were fiuned for their skill in archery. Tlie Cretan 
raeis were usually of great strength and hardness, the Joints, also, wwe wid0 
apart. — 18. Strepiiumque, et celerem tequi jijacem, ** And the din of battle^ and 
AJaz, swift In parsuit.** llie expression eeferemfeq[iMV& t^Qitw&BBCLtnc oAs- 
rsm ad mgtmidum: the OOeao AJax ig hex« meaiA\ 0\X«m w^ ^«« 

Q 



ft mamjosruuxK 

CiiDes ipakwex^ cQQznc& 20 

^0B .Lscrtijiracn- ciXLtnozn. tux 
G&a.lif Boa Prlfiira. Jfestora re^aris? 

Tesicery eft Sciiendjis aexpng 

Pu^at, sre opos est inipccisaze e«pxiSr 2S 

Son sazigak piger. HezKzuea qooqcse 
If oeces, Eciee finit te reperire actrox 
Tydides* mdior patie : 

Qekxh to, cems utn t^Qb in Jbaam. 

ViscEHL pflzte tiip ihBH srunoxB HuzncnicT} 30 

Sublioai fogies mollis snh^lni 

Iracimda £em pTD&refc IHo 
Matronisqae Hurgnm daaais ActiiBci ; 
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CARIflNTTM. LIB 1. M. 5^ 

Post certas Hemes iiret Achaicus 35 

Ignis Pergameas domos. 



CARMEN XVI. 

PALINODIA. 

O MATBE pulchra filia pulchrior, 
Quern criminosis cunque voles modum 
Pones iambis, sive flamma 
Sive man libet Adriano. 

Non Dindymene, non adytis qnatit 5 

ds diem, &c., litoraUy, ** The angry withdrawal of the fleet of AchJlles shaH 
protract the day of destruction for Ilium,** ftc, i. e. the anger of Achillea, 
who retired to his fleet, ahaU protract, &c.— 35. Pott eeriat hiemet, "After 
a dettined period of je$n.'*^Pergenniai, is the reading of Jahn, &c. ; the 
general text of MSS. is Jgim lUacai dormu, which Tiolates the glyconic metre, 
fWf being a short syllable to ^/^ unless we allow the effect of the Fin FiZSw- 
mtt as'lAj«c is digammated in Homer. 

Ovm Xyi.^Horace, in early life, had written some severe verses against a 
yooBg fdnale. He now retracts his inijiirious expressions, and lays the blame 
OB the ardent and impetuous feelings of youth. The ode turns, principally, 
on the fiktal efifects of unrestrained anger. An old commentator informs us, 
that the name of the female was Gratidia, and that she is the same with the 
Canidia of the Epodes. Acron and Porphyrion call her Tyndaris, whence 
Bome have been led to infer, that Gratidia, whom Horace attacked, was the 
parent, and that, being now hi love with her daughter, Tyndaris, he endeavours 
lo make liis peace with the latter, by giving up his injurious verses to her 
rawtitrauul. Acron, however, fkrther states, that Horace, in this Palinodia, 
Imitsitaa Bteslchorus, who, having lost his sight, as a punishment for an ode 
against Helen, made, subsequently, a full recantation, and was cured of his 
bUndaass. Now as Tyndaris was the patronymic appellation of Helen, why 
may not the Roman poet have merely transferred this name from the Gredc 
•riginal to his own production, without intending to assign it any particulax 
msaning ?— ** These two odes, XVI. and XVII., are now generally considered 
aa addressed to one person, the daughter of Canidia. By the position of th« 
apology first, and the invitation inynediately afterwards, we see the fine ad- 
I of the poet." Tatb. 

3. Criminorit iambis, *'To my insulting iambics." The iambic 
9 was originally applied to the purposes of satirical composition.—^. 
Mmri Adriano. The Adriatic is here put for water generally. The ancients 
««re aoeustomed to cast whatever they detested either into the flames or tht 
water.— 6. N<m SHdymene. &c., **Nor Cybde, nor the Pythian Apollo, cpd 
flf prophette inspiration, so agitate the minds ot \3;yeSis y>^«!^okA N^ ^^a 
mmot AriMtes, Bacchns does not so shake the aonV, ivot \)h& CotsVas^^k^^^'^^^'^ 
O V j i r tt g w tUi ndonOed Mows on the dum c^ixAya&B, %a t^«>QRvi «xn%^ «asiftK» 



§2 ^ raATn VLAGCl 

Moitcni flaicerdoliim incok Pjthios» 
NoQ Liber aeque, noa acntft 
Sic gemiD^nt Corybsnt 9xi« 

Tristea ixt iiae, qixas oeqae NcKHna 
Deteriet enais, iiec msffe luoifiagiiiiiy 10 

Nee sasvns ignis, nee tremendo 
Jupiter ipse mena tnniTiltn. 

Fertor Piometlieiis, addere prioc^ 
Limo coactos particulam undiqiie 

Deaectam, et inaani leonia 15 




iL" riiiiiitMi|iirfii i#i 

ttecxpvcMfive ferae of the aeogn*. TfcfrHf hmja i t itobee u«W 3 »i ia^i 

««Mledo#ittfoetie attire^ rimvlytUe: -^IXmC^t^^mmAti^^mml 

timm, aor the Catjbmun, ema ttakm Oe moI m docs tibe y w u rfaiger. 

INM^nMe. The goddeae C^beie reeeHci Hie i 

o« Momt P iuJu— , near the citjoT] 

HhMT.— OicBiwhilcrpecfetihefMHffeaH^ *Kat wilhaKhficMjwtth* 

Ce»e»eiUdfcyCybde; theFTfh«ifre.>yFiiihi;tteFjthMiM>eraaFMi 

brApoOo! nor with ioch f«io— I MaHiglwl d» tte Cih jfceti ■ ciwk 

their ejaobele, ■■ vioientfyM we are esetedhri 

HeffMeaeaathe GoO, whoae fnatSeal « 

nemtimlLtmae. TheC<i»yt«ate%hekneweraM^yfa— OiMir wrijgi^ey. 

Flat. Ion. 2rsi{ « x«{^^«rrMm«r «m r^ fi ft t r amr ti oLrf t nu, flim mm m ail*- 

wmti. 

^-U, S, JmeaU FgOmm. The 1 
frepbctfehiapiratfc»orttegs«l: UMtm 
man trnntjOfji^mmnlmmdg^ L e. Apalh^ MgH Hfjiii'ri <f fWrari ■■- 
caWy muii^ ttffhtm ctttout it^t^mnut tKKtmKKk wttMUWkm^—%. uMryaaHRa. ^tiCBiB 
af Shea^ or CjMe, who were aald to hawa feemvhk Ao waeahip of Oaft 
fod4eai fram Crete to FhrjKia.— a. Nmiimmm. The faaai af Hiiili — waa 
•Can cxecOent (fntty, and hmee the eaprearioa iftnaw awe la aaaA to 4b- 
iMlathegoodneaaoraawivd. Rbrlcnaa, after JtawiactinMaadBr the »aMB« 
•waj, eorr a poaded nngty to the modem lirhiH af 0»h<hia awl aiyiia.-- 
II. StnmtigmU, " The mpvfav Hghtninff :" tihe>» aTthe ddca.— ilbrfrcw 
aieiwfa^ Ae^ "Hor JorehJmadCnqddly Aaniialli^ ■iihaaftJqaoh." Caear. 
ttt Grecfc liiwiaiiiai ZcW mmfwufimrm, tvBtd to J 
haka. 8aaEp.XnL3. 

U—i€. 13, fMwr Pnmethem$, fte. Thb ] 
aaaHiaLUiiu. 1, JVwwgftgiM ametm (ecfl. aeeeMitate) ^ 
(■ nTf r ) arpjwww iii r , lSiutfatm$$eJertmret rtcnmn^ Od.IIL90tli ;art. An*. 
aijOwM odfere tMutm,. ..Jertmr H ( »-<liiai) i|j 1 1 1 fii i ,• thia latlBr ia fee. 
fvred hj OreOtaa. flinee Frometheoa created am at hia owm free will, 
B e nd i y Ibr eaoKfM propoaad eMcteai, eaaofariBg JEh. YIIL7; i 
^tmimm mKa. But" FromeOemameimfimiiad 




CABMINUli LIB. L IV. 53 

Vim stomacho apposuisse nostro. 

Irae Thyesten exitio gravi 
Stravere, et altis urbibus ultimaa 
Stetere causae, cur perirent 

Funditiis, imprimeretque miiris 20 

Hostile aratrum exercitus insolens. 
Corapesce mentem : me quoque pectoris 
Tentavit in dulci juventa 
Fervor, et in c^leres lambos 

ftble, PrometheuB having exfaansted his stock of materials in tlie formation nf 
other animals, waa compelled to take a part from each of them (particulam 
undique Seseetam) and add it to the day which formed the primitive ele- 
ment of man (principi Umo). Hence the origin of anger ; Prometheus having 
** ptaoed close to our breast the wild rage of the lion" {iruani leottit vimj i.e. inm- 
wmnleonuvim). — 15. Et^ "And also/' — L*mo, thus in Aristoph. Av. 687, man- 
Idnd are called vittk^v ir9Ji^ixatr».—l6. Stomacho. The term ttomachw properly 
denotes the canal tnrough which aBment descends into the stomach ; it is then 
taken to expreu the upper orifice of the stomach (co-npare the Greek ««f 3/« ;) 
and, finally, the ventricle in which the food is digested. Its reference to anger 
or dioler (ttomaehum) arises from the circumstance that a great number of 
nerves are situated about the upper orifice of the stomach, which render it 
very sensible ; and firom these also proceeds the great sympathy between the 
■twnach, head, and heart. It was on this account Van Helmont thought that 
the soul had its seat in the upper orifice of the stomach. Comp. Theog. 156 : 
^}Jiv nt TtXiSu M^uri^fi «^«^/ff. Od. I. 6, gravem PelidcB ttomachum. 

17 — 18. 17. IrtBf ** Angry contentions.** ThjfeHen ; alluding to the horrid 
iktteDf Atreas'and Thyestes.— 17. Stravere, ** Prostrated.**— 18. Et eUtuur- 
Mktf, &c., a Gracisra for et uUimas stetere causa cur alta urbet funditus pe- 
rirent, &c. ** And have been the prinaary cause why lofty cities have been 
emnpletely overthrown,*' &c. The expression aUit urbibtu is in accordanoe 
with the Greek «/rv irrtXUB^av, iriXts »iiru». The elegant use of stetere for 
existere arfuere must be noted ; it carries with it the accompanying idea of 
fomething fixed and certain. Comp. YhrgU ( JEn. VII. 785). " Stani beih 



20—27. 20. Imprimeretque muris, &c. Alluding to the custom, prevalent 
among the ancients, of drawing a plough over the ground previously occn- 
ided by the walls and buildings of a captured and ruined dty. This was also 
the symbol of utter destruction among the Eastern nations. See Bficah. 
IlL II, 2i4&r et( iy^U &ftT(t»6^trat. Comp. Shaksp. ( 

Let the Yolscians 
Plough Rome, and harrow Italy : I'll never 
Be such a goding to obey instinct. 

Coriolanus, act 6, sc. 3. 

Jnsoteiu, Thus Ep. XXYI. 14, iissipdbU InssXeru ossa QtMrim.— 22. Compeaes 
Theog. 356, irx* liw, "Restrain thy axv^^ tejS&BSgfcr— P«Anna 
* The glow of resentment.- The i«oefc \a'S* HSdaX^^iwxa ^l\ia\i>^prf»«k 



14 a ROBATn FLACCI 

Misit ferentem* Nunc ego mitibiiB 25 

Mutare quaero tristla, dum mihi 
Fias recantatis arnica 

Opprobriis, animiunquc reddas. 



CARMEN XVn. 

^ AD TYHDABIDEM. 

Velox amoenum saepe Lucretilem 
Mutat Ljcaeo Faunus, et igneam 
Defendit aestatem capellis 

Usque meis, plvnosque ventos. 

efRisi(monfheiiitenipenitefeeiiiigiofymitb.--24. Cderetian^bot, **Tber^id 
iambics.** The rapidity of this measure rendered it peculiarly fit to give ez- 
pteision to sngry feelings. Comp.Ars. Poet, 251; SyOabalangalremsutifeetm 
ftoeaiar Lmbuit pet eUui.^I)oiSxbkg wmaMenibe 

to the temper ** of Horace when writing.** The ** Epodes" are the composi- 
tions referred to.— 25. MUibut mutare truUa, ** To exchange bitter taunts 
tor soothing strains." MUibut^ though when rendered by our idiom it has 
the appearance of a dative, is in reality the ablattre, as being the instrument 
of eihhange.— 27. BecanUdit opprobrUat *' My injurious expressions being re- 
eaoted.**— ^mmcfin, " My peace of mind,** or ** your afliBction.'* Doer, MUteh, 
uAOreB. 

Ons Xyn.— Horace haying, in the last ode, made his peace with T^^ndaris, 
BOW invites her to his Sabine fiurm, where she will And retirement and secu- 
rity from the brutality <tf Cyrus, who had treated her witii unmanly rudeness 
anderudty. In order the more certainly to induce an acc^tance of his ofllBr, 
he depicts in attractive oolours the salubrious position of his rural retreat, the 
tranqiiilUty "wULdh reigns there, and the favouring protection extended to him 
by Fannus and the other gods.» 

1 -4. 1. Velog amoenum, ftc, *' Oft-times Faunua^in n4;>id flight, changes 
Mount LyesBus fbr the pleasant Lucretilis.** Lyc<Bo is here the ablative, as de- 
noting the ifutrument by which the change is made. — Lucretilem. Lucre- 
tills was a mountain, MorUe Qermaro^ in the country of the Sabines, and 
amid its windings lay the fiEurm of the poet.— 2. Ljcaeo. Mount Lycnus was 
sitnate in the south-western angle of Arcadia, and was sacred to Faonns or 
Pan.— Ftfunttf. Faunus, the primitive god of shepherds and fields among 
the Latins, appears to have been identified with the Pan of the Gredcs. Hence 
the mention of Lycsmis. Comp. schol. Theocr. L 123, i^t rw 'Af««d/«< 
xXfjfty kxi AvxAmh twv Thkiry^v «> « f*»fru»f lUfif ; Fan, or Fannus, 
therefore, belonged to the earlier Pelasgic, and elementary worship.— 3. De- 
fendit, ** Wards oflT," A«»»7, itXttkzu, iyt*«»M. Oomp. Virg. Eel. VH. 47, toUti. 
tiumpeemrid^endite.—A. Utque, properly denotes, **Upto some fixed limit ;" 

but the pneU use it for tenyaer. Orell Phmotque ventoi, ** And the rainy 

mtadK." The poet sofliciently declares the itlnbtiofaB situation of his Sabine 



CARMINUM, LIB. L IT. 55 

Impune tutum per nemus axbutos 5 

QuaBmnt latentes et thjma devise 
Olentls iixores mariti. 
Nee virides metuunt colubras, 

Nee Martiales haeduleae lupos : 
Utcunque dulci, Tyndari, fistula 10 

Valles et Usticae cubantis 
Lsevia personuere saxa. 

Di me tuentur, dis pietas mea 

Et Musa cordi est. Hie tibl copia 

Manabit ad plenum benigno 16 

Ruris honorum opulenta comii. 

turn, idien he speaks of it as being equally sheltered from "the fiery heats of 
tnnmier/' and " the rain-bearing winds,** the sure precursors of disease. 

ft~<17. 5. Bentley ol^ects to tlie tautology in impune tutum i for the latter 
he prqposes ioium, and compares iEn. YI. 358, roToque absistite lttco. Orel- 
Una asserts that there is no tautology, and explains the passage thus, ** the flocks 
may wander without any peril (impune) through the grove protected {tutum) 
so. by thy presence." — Arbtttos. Compare the note on Ode L 1, 2L— 6. Laten- 
iet. Hie arhdm is a low tree, in comparison with the pine, fir, oaks, &c., of 
wUeh the nemm oon^sts, and, &erefore, may be said jk^«.— Comp. with the 
sVhrg.Ed. IIL82: 



Pnlcis satis humor, depulsis arbutus hndis. 

Thyma, The thyme of the ancients is not our common thyme, hut the Thyrtmt 
eapitattu Duueoridis, which now grows in great plenty on the mountains of 
Greece.— 7. Olentis uxoret mariti^ " the wives of the fetid husband.** A peri- 
phrasis for capree. Comp. Theoer.YIII. 49, Z r^^ytt r«y Xtv»»v miyZf attf.\iTg. 
Ed. VII. 7, Firgregis ipse caper, — Olentis^ " verbttm, sc. medium^ omnesetgrtUot 
0i Jhetidoi odoret tignificans." Orell.— 9. Martidlet lupot. Wolves were held 
sacred to Mars, from their fierce and predatory nature. Comp. Virg. JEn. DC. 
666, Martitu lupiu. — Ilceduleo!, the common reading is hadilia, which vitiates 
the metre, its antepenult, being long. Bentley's proposed emendation, haduleee, 
means "the young female kids.** " Ut ab equo^ equuieiu, ab hinno, funnuleiu 
ita ab htedot haduleui. Bentl. — 10. Utcunque, " Whenever ;'* or quadocunque. 
Fistula, ff-C^iyyi. — 11. Ustias cubantis, " Of the recumbent Ustica." This was 
a small mountain near the poet's farm. Comp. Theocr. XII. 40, 4/(uv« i»^ 
X^i»t.—12. Leevia, in the sense of attrita, ** Worn smooth l^ the mountain 
rills." Thus Anthon. It is preferable to understand the word in referenoe 
to the usual nature of calcareous rodcs, teir^eu Xi0><^)i<.~-14. Hie tibi copia, &c., 
** nere a rich store of rural honours shall flow for thee, in full abundance, 
from the bounteous horn of Fortune. Some MSS. read hinc, for which Bent- 
ley reads Ate ** Quod si hino legeris, interpretandum quidemfuerit * ob pieta- 
tmnmeam,' atquieo pacta dicendum potiut foret 'Hinc hihi copia^* quam *hine 
riB/."'^** Hia reqwritwr et propter ^ v\. 3fc»«^«(iii, et ^juaa occun-QJ^Ma *%► 



56 a noBATn flacci 

Hie in reducta valle Caniculae 
Vitabis aestus, et fide Tela 
Dices laborantes in uno 

Penelopen vitreamque Circen. 20 

Hie innoeentis pocula Lesbii 

fdficeO—in ip$o Sabmo hit natunB muneribut umratn ette Ti/ndaridem." Orell. 
Honorum, i.e. "flowers," "fttiiV* Sco^—Comu, Hercules is fabled to have 
torn the horn from the riTer-god, Acheron, and to have presented it to For- 
tune. Honce comu coaia, the Greek phrase for which is »ifttt 'AfimXBiittt. 
Compare; 

Etrurian Athens reaps 
Her com, and wine, and oil ; and Plenty leaps 
To laughing life, with her redundant horn. 

Jd plenum is elegantly used for abundanter, Comp. Yirg. Georg. H. 244, tfti^- 
ee9(jueaqu<8 ad plxnux cakentur,—VI , In reducta vaUe^ " In a winding vale." 
Canicuke. Certain days in the summer, preceding and ensuing the heliacal ris- 
ing of CaniculcB, or " the dog-star,** in the morning, were called Diet Camicuia' 
ret. The ancients believed that this star, rising with the sun, and Joining Hs in- 
fluence to the fire of that luminary, was the cause of the extraorcfinary heat 
niiich usually prevailed in that season i and, accordingly, they gave the name 
of dog-days to about six or eight weeks of the hottest part of summer. This 
idea originated, as some think, with the Egyptiaua. and was borrowed from 
them by the Gieeks. The Romans sacrificed a brown dog every year to 
Canicula, at its rising, to appease its rage. 

18—21. 18. Fide Teta, "On the Teian lyre,** i.e. in Anacreontic strain. 
Anacreon was bom at Teos in Asia Wnor. —Dicet. Some editions have 
ditcet, which is r^ected by Bentley, who remarks, **Nam quid ett discebb vipb 
Teia ? Nindrum TyndaritfidUnu et voce canere tciebcU^ vt Lyde ; Carm. III. 
38 ; Tu curva recinet Lyra .... Latonam." — 19. Laborantetf ironCg-cUt " Pining 
for one and the same hero,** i. e. Ulysses.— 20. Vitreamque Green, " And the 
beautous Circe.**— FitreOt u«X/i«h appears to be used here in the sense of for- 
mota, tplendida, and to contain a figurative allusion to the brightness and trans- 
parency of glass. AiTTH. Bather interpret thus, " sea-green,*' " Ocean nymph ;- 
for Circe was one of the Nyn^ha marina^ **ahaqu(B colore certUea." OrelL 
** Perti^Ni its true meaning will be found in the following lines of Shakspere : 

Fair is my love, but not so fair as fickle, 
Biild as a dove, but neither true nor trusty. 
Brighter than glass and yet as glass as brittle.*' 

HOWBXX. 

81 . InnoeenHt Letbii, " The Lesbian wine," observes Henderson, " would seem 
to have possessed a delicious flavour, for it is said to have deserved the name of 
ambrosia rather than of wine, and to have been like nectar when old ( Atherut" 
tw, I. 22. Eubulus, XfVj3i«y yt^nrm, yi»rwf«rfw>^). Horace terms the Lesbian 
an innocent or unintoxicating wine ; but It was the prevailing opinion among 
the ancients, that aU sweet wines were less injurious to the head, and less apt 
to cause intoxication, than the strong dry wines. By Pliny, however, the 
growths of Chios and Thasos are placed before the Lesbian, which, he affirms, 
MednatunOym 9t^tii0i tMit^,"— Hittory qf Ancient and Modem Winet, p. 77. 



CARMINUM, LIB. I. 17. 5? 

Duces sub umbra : nee Semeleius 
Cum Marte confimdet Thyoneus 
Proelia, nee metues protervum 

Sxispecta Cynun, ne male dlspari 25 

Incontinentes injiciat manus, 
Et scindat haerentem coronam 
Crinibus, immeritamque vestem. 

».— S7. 99. Duces, " Thou shalt qnaff.** Gomp. Epod. XIY. 4 : Pocuia . . . M 
traxervn. Eurip. Cyclop. 417 : SrrcWr r kfjuttrnv IXxi/ratr.— 23. Semekiut Thyo* 
neut^ ** Bacchus, offlspring of Semele.'* This deity received the oame of Thyone- 
as, according to the common account, from Thyone, an appellation of Semele. 
Anthon imagines that the title in question was derived from itiri rev BCm, a 
ttarendo, but undoubtedly Horace uses two maternal cognomens. Comp. Apoll. 
III. 3 : i Atifvg-Of itvm.ym.yiv ig ^Zw T%f /CMjriftt xai «'^M'«>'«^ivr«f Bv^v*iff*i' »v» 

Tw tt(^»v(»f0v &,9tik9it Marte conjtmdet praeUOf "engage in conflict with," or 

mingle his Joyous rites with combats peculiar to Mars." Mittch.— 24. Nee 
metues protervum 8[e., " Nor shalt thou, an object of Jealous suspicion, fear the 
rude Cyrus."— 25. Male dispart, '* B^st unfitted to contend with him. " Comp. 
Male laxus eakeiu, Epp. 1. 3, 31 . The aUusion is to her weakness, i. e. incapacity 
In strength to vie with him.— 26. Incontinentes, "Rash," "unsparing," "vio- 
lent." Comp. Eurip. Hec. 1161, imQik f£ t^t7r«M rti^i ftM^ySrw ;(($«.— 27. Co- 
ronam, "Previous to the introduction of the second course," observes Hen- 
derson, " the guests w«re provided with chalets of leaves or flowers, which 
they placed on their foreheads or temples, and occasionally, also, on their 
cups. Perflmies were at the same time offered to such as chose to anoint 
their Caoc and hands, or have their garlands sprinkled with them. This mode 
<tf adorning the person, which was borrowed from the Asiatic nations, obtained 
so universally among the Greeks and Romans, that, by almost every author 
later than the time of Homer, it is spoken of as the necessary accompaniment 
of the feast. It is sidd to have originated from a belief that the leaves of cer- 
tain plants, as the ivy, myrtle, and laurel ; or certain flowers, as the violet, and 
rose, possessed the power of dispersing the fumes and counteracting the nox- 
ious effects of wine. On this account the ivy has been always held sacred to 
Bacchus, and formed the basis of the wreaths with which his images, and the 
heads of his worshippers, were encircled ; but, being deficient in smell, it 
was seldom employed for festal garlands ; and, in general, the preference was 
given to the myrtle, which in addition to its cooling or astringent qualities 
was supposed to have an exhilirating influence on the mind. On ordinary 
occasions, the guests were contented with simple wreaths from the latter shrub ; 
but at their gayer entertainments its foliage was entwined with roses and 
violets, or such other flowers as were in season, and recommended themselves 
by the beauty of their colours, or the fragrancy of their smeU. Much taste 
was displayed in the arrangement of these garlands, which was usually con- 
fided to finnale hands ; and as the demand for them was great, the manu&c- 
tur« and sale of them became a distinct branch of trade. To appear in a 
diaoroered ohaplet was a sign of inebriety ; and a custom ^t«h«SX<^^ ctl-^^Ai&sv^ 
MgarlMOdoonfiisedlypiit together (xwi«Tw rTi««w«0 oivlYj^'fesafta <ii wwSa. »* 



50 <t HORATn FLACCI 

CARMEN XVm. 

AD YAKUM. 

NuLLAM, Vare, sacra vite prius aeveria arborem 
Circa mite solum Tiburis et moenia CatilL 

wm^gsdtkyoleMeembitbgSreavar—nigtaryttfJndent and Modern Wmea, 
j>. 119, mqq.—Rmmeritixmvettem, €kimQ. TfbaJL I. 10^ 61 : Sk tatit e mtBibru 
Unuem eUteindere ve$iem. 

Odb XVilX. — ^yanu, tlu Epienram, and frffoul of Angtntm, of whom mm^ 
tioa b mads bj QnfatiHMi (TL 3. 78), bciiig engaged in planting oat trees 
along hia TOmrtbie poaroariona^ iaadvfaad bjtfaa poet to giw tha **aafered 
irina" fbm pcefoanee. Amid the praiaea, howvrcr, wUdi he beatowa on tbm 
>rfaa<rf the grape, the tiarddoea not forget to fawmlcate a naeftd leaaan aa to 
moderation m wina. The Varna to whom tfaia ode is addressed, nmat not be 
eonfrmideil with the intttridnal of the nune name who killed himaeif in Ger- 
many after fab dfaaatrooa defeat bj Amdniaa. Ha ia rather the poet Qnfarti- 
Bu yaroat iriioae deatii, wfaiefa lai^pened a. v. c. 739, Horaee deploraa hi the 
Mth Ode of tfaia bocdc **& ia ataited that Hdraoe admowiedged andjna. 
tifled faia b u r ro w ing the metrea of Ardrilodma and Alcana, with aaah adap- 
tatSoa aa the goAia of tlie Latin language reqidred. However, at most, the 
flraeic poeta only aoppij him with the eatdiword of Ae ode. Tfana, I Carm. 
XXXYIL: 

None eat bibendom, mme pede libero 

Polaaoda teOna . 



Nur xe^ fuiC^^y *mi nvm lemk fiimif 

hot at tiw next moment tiiere eomea a change over tin spirit of the song. 
Thoa too, the present ode opens with a strict tranafaition from the w^-known 



Mn9b «AA« forsoriir i rg ^ w^w itwi^tmr &fatnXM. 

Bntthe Sakmn Tibwria^ and tlie mania CatiB, in ttie voy next One* domeati* 
eate the {Hrodnction with jdwgwiaa. felicity.'* — Tatk. 

1 — 4. 1. Sacra, — ^The vine was sacred to Baccfana* and hoioe the eqpitiie. 
<^E«riX«fi^, **fetlier of the Tine,'* idiidiia applied to this god. iVnii, •«Ib 
preferooce to." — Severit. The 8nl:r|mictiTe ia here naed aa a softened ioqpera- 
tive : *«plant, I entreat." Conaolt Zompt, L. G. p. 331, Ktnride't irand. 
Serere, ia properiy need to denote the planting of viziea. Okbxx.— 2. CSraa 
mUe mdum Tiiuri$, ** In tin soil of the mUd Tibnr, aroond the waOa erected 
fayCatUna.** The prepoaiti<m circa ia here need with joAmn, aa)ri(«somatimee 
ie in Greek witiii the accusative : thns Thncyd. YL 3 : wtfi irusm» rn» ZmiiAmm, 
''in the whole of Sicfly, round about." The epithet aufe. thoogh in gram- 
matical conatmcdon with <ofam» refers in strigtnesa to tliemiM atmosphere of 
Tlbor. And laafly, the particle «< ia here merdy erplanatary, the town of 
TIbnr ha;ving been founded by 'nbunuie» Coraa, and Catinaa er Catilna^ sons 
c^CmrtHoM, mad gimadaom of Amphiarafta. Some commantatara» with leaa 
gngrietj, rmidtr mH* aofaM^ «*tbe maOow wiL** Tba lavoDil coDeeninc 



cARMiNml; Lid. I. \B. 5d 

Siccis omnia nam dura dens proposuit ; nequo 
Mordaces aliter diffugiunt soUicitudines. 

Quis post vina gravem militlam aut pauperiem crepat? 
Quis non tepotius, Bacche pater, teque, decens Venus? 
At, ne quis modlci transiliat munera Liberi, 
Centaurea monet cum Lapithis rixa super mere 

the foundation of Tlbnr \% given by Cato, <* CeOiUta Jn^hiraiJSUUi poH pro^ 
digialem patris ajmd Throat interitum Oeclei avi juuu^ cum omni fetu ver 
mcrum misnu, tretfiliot in Itnliam procreaoit, Tibisrtum, Coram, CSflrftfftfm, qui 
depulti* ea oppido incoUt veteribiu Steams, a nomine Ttburti firUrii natu max- 
imiurbem vocaoerunt."—3. Siccis omnia nam dura, &c., **For the god pt 
wine has Imposed every hardship upon those who abstain firom it.'* — Proposuit 
eonreys the idea of a legislator uttering his edicts. — 4. Mordaces soXUcituiines, 
" Gnawing cares." ^axiBv/Mi, 9vfjbip»^»i ; yviixo^t fukfi^Snt, Hesiod. Comp. 
Od. n. 2, 17 dissipat Eoius.. ..euros educes. —AUter, *' By any other means,'* 
•*. e. by the aid of any other remedy than wine. 

5 — 8. 5. Post mnot " After indulging in wine.** The plural (pluraUs ex- 
eettentia) impart« additional force to the term.— Crepat, xftru, " Talks of." 
The verb in this line conveys the idea of complaint, and is equivalent to "rails 
at," or " decries." In the succeeding verse we must imderstand it in the sense 
otprwdicat. Comp. Anacr. YI. 15 1 

And Proverb, xxxi. 7 ; 

Give strong drink unto him that is ready to perish. 
And wine unto those that he heavy of heart. 
Let him drink and forget all his poverty. 
And remember his misfortunes no more. 

6. (has non te potius, ^c, " Who is not, rather, loud in thy praises ?" Under- 
stand crepat. — Decens Venus, " lovely Venus," ;c*<'«^*'*-— 7. Modici munera 
Liberi, " Th#gifts of moderate Bacchus," i. e. moderation in wine. The ap- 
pellation Liber, as applied to Bacchus, is a translation of the Greek epithet 
\vtuf, and indicates the deity who frees the soul firom cares.— 4. Centaurea 
monet, ^c. Alluding to the well-known conflict between the Centaurs and 
Lapithse, which arose at the nuptials of FirithoUs, the king of the Lapithn and 
Hippodamia, whom Eurytus endeavoured to carry off. — Super mero, " over their 
wine." Merum denotes wine in its piire and most intent state, unmixed with 
water. ** Amphictyon is said to have issued a law, directing that pure wine 
should be merely tasted at the entertafaiments of the Athenians : but that the 
guests should be allowed to drink freely of wine mixed with water, after de- 
dicating the first cup to Jupiter the Saviour, to remind them of the salubrious 
quality of the latter fluid. However much this excellent rule may have been 
transgressed, it is certain that the prevailing practice of the Greeks was to 
drink their wine in a diluted state. Hence a common division of them into 
^•>jufiioi. Strong wines which would bear a large admixture of water, and ikiye- 
fi^M, or weak wines which lulmitted of only a slight addilioiv. To ^vc^ Vvw<fe 
unmixed was held disreputable; ana those who weire g^t^ Qt«acaci«x<^«aA^«t« 
$aid to act like Scythians (iwtrxuBirsu). To dxUk evca «q^ v«c^* ^^"^ "^''''*^ 
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Debellata ; monet Sithoniis non levis Euius, 
Quum &s atque nefas exiguo fine libidinum 10 

•ad water, was thoaght to be nnaafe ; and in general the dilation was man 
eenai d araMe; Tarying, according to the taste of the drinkers, and the strcngh 
«f the Uiiaor, traax one part of wine and four of water, to two of wine and four, 
or else flTe of water; wUch last seems to have been the fsTouiitemiztare.**— 
HmdenmCt Hktory nf Andemt ami Modem Wme$, p. 98. 

9—10. 9. SithemUnonleois (an instance of A/rvny), ** Unpropl^oiis to the 
TliimciaM ;** anndi^ to the intemperate habits of the Thradans, axkd the stern 
faiflnenoe whidi tiie god of wine was oonseqoently said to exercise over tiiem. 
TIm fBthonians an here taken for the Thradans generally. In strictness, 
however, they were the inhabitants of Sithonia, one of the three peninsulas of 
Ghalcidiee^ subseqaently incorporated into Macedonia.— £aMu. A name of 
Baoofans, supposed to have originated from the cry of the Bacehanalians, ET M. 
OdMBS derived the appellation frtxn an exclamation of Jupiter (£v wt, **wfil 
done, son !**) in approval of the vakwur di^ilayed by Baccdivs daring the contest 
with the Giants. BloomfleM thinks the word most be referred to an Egyp- 
tian origin.— 10. Qmmi^ atque ft^fiu, 4t^, ** When, prompted by their in- 
temperate desires, th^ distingaish right firom wrong, by a imotow limit.** 
Many editors take avidi absdotdy, ** when in eagerness of passion, th^ dia- 
tingoidi right and wrong, by the narrow limit proaq«ed by tlidr desires,'* 

II. Ken ego fe, camdide Bat$areu, ^^ ** I will not distmb thee against thy 
win, O Bassareos, graced with the beauty of lierpetaal yoath.** The epithet 
eandide is here very expressive, and reAsrs to the onlkding yonth and beauty 
which the mythology c^ the Greeks and Romans asidgned to the deity <tf wine. 
Compare Braokhos. ad TibuB, lH., VI. 1, and Diyden ( Ode for St. Ceeikm' 
Day), ** Bacchus, ever fUr and ycang," and Ovid. Fast. m. 772 : 

Candida tonnosi vene ra bimnr era I^nL 

HowEU. contiders the resl meaning of the word to be momoiS^ candid^ as in 
tiie lines ocouning in Oie same ode : 

Pushed with a porple grace. 

He ekem hu hmedfaoe ' 

In order to understand more tally the train of ideas in this and the following 
part of the ode, we must bear in mind, that the poet now draws aU his imagea 
firom the rites of Baccdios. He who indulges moderatdy in the use of wine 1^ 
made identicsl with the trae and acceptable vrorshipper of the god, while he 
wlio is given to excess, is ccnnpared to that foDower of Bacchus, vi^ho under- 
takes to celehrate his orgies in an ilhproper and unbecoming manner, and who 
reveals his sacred mysteries to the gase of the profkne. On sa<di a one the 
anger of the god is sure to lUl, and this anger displays itself in the infliotiosi 
of disarderBd feelings, in arrogant and blind love of self, and in deviatioM 
from the path of integrity and good fkith. The poet professes his resohiti'm 
of never incurring the resentment of the god, and prays therefore (V. llXtlutt 
he mi^ not beeqKised to such a viritation.— Bomoivw. The epithet Banmrem 
is derived by Creuaer {^Symbomk, toL iiL p. 363), from B^rr«^, "afbx,** 
and he thinks that the garment called Bturtrm^Un worn in Asia Minor by the 
AmalcB who eekbntod the rites of Bacchus. derlTod its name from Its having 
iHaiiwiluitf Omb tkixm cttcmm, iUddi the BaocbantiBs Y(t«v\ovaft9 won tete% 



CABBilMUM. LIB. L 19. ^I 

Discemiint avidi. Non ego te, candide Bassareu, 
Invitum quatiam, nee variis obsita frondibiis 

Sub divum rapiam. Saeva tene cum Berecyntio 
Comu tympana, quae subsequitur caecus Amor sui, 
Et tollens vacuum plus nimio Gloria verticem, 15 
Arcanique Fides prodiga, perlucidior vitro. 



CARMEN XIX. 

DE GLTCERA. 

Mater saeva Cupidinum, 

Thebanaeque jubet me Semeles puer, 

the orgies. In other passages the Bacdumtefl are represented wearing *fawn 
fkins," /Mrk vt^^tZSt, Both garments are emblematic of primitive and pas- 
toral life. 

13—16. 12. Quatiatn. The verb ^tMrfto has here the sense ofmoo«o, and alludes 
to the custom of the ancients, in bringing forth from the temples the statues an^ 
saered things connected with the worsliipofthe gods, on solemn festivals. These 
were carried round, and the ceremony b^an by the waving to and fro of the 
saered vases and utensils. The Greek phrase is «u r«t; ti»»vrof /3«r0w«^r«. Kee 
varus obsitafrondibtUf ^c, '* Nor will I hurry into open day the things concealed 
under various leaves." In the celebration of the festival of Bacchus a select 
number of virgins, of honourable families, called ««y«]^«(M, x/rrtf^f^M, xtrrt^- 
;m, carried small baskets of gold, in which were concealed, beneath vine, ivy, 
and other leaves, certain sacred mysterious thiltgs, which were not to be ex- 
posed to the eyes of the profane.— 13. S<bwi tene cum Berecyntio, ^c, " Cease 
the shrill-clashing eymbals, with the Bereoynthian horn." Berecyntus was a 
mountain in Fhrygia, where Cybele was particularly worship^. Cymbals and 
horns were used at the festivals of this goddess as at those of Bacchus. — Sotm 
refers to their harsh and awe-inspiring sound : thus Virg. JEn. IX. 651 : Sam 
mmorUnu mrma. — Tene. The train of thought is this, " From my own princi- 
ples I would not outrage thy solemn rites, but O Bacchus, do thou restrain 
the horrisonons din, &c., lest even I too should be fired with frenzy and hH 
into the errors I condemn."— 14. Qtue mbtequUwt Sfc, "In whose train 
follows." Gloria^ ftXtivrUy iksntrrieb, "Foolish vanity." — Pltu mrnium, V9%^- 
Aytti. Comp. Cio. Att. 10, mtnkmiphu te diUgo.— 'Verticem vacuum, ** The 
empty head."— 16. Arcani fide* prodiga, "Indiscretion, prodigal of secrets." 
PeHucidior, "Notanda aetwra in hoc voce compoiita." Orbll. Perlucidior vitr9 : 

Odb XIX^— The poet, after having bid fiirewell to love, confesses that the 
bean^ of Giycora had again made him a willing captive. Venus, Bacchus, 
and Lioentia, are the authors of this change, and compel him to ebasLdooL «&&. 
graver employments. A sacrifice to the first ot theae ^usiiasa, Va at^«t v>y^ 
fitiue her iaaueaoe, now engroeses the attwoidoTk ot itSciA \Mat^. %»bd* «^ 
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Et lasciva Licentia 

Finitis animum leddere amoribus. 

Urit me Glycerae nitor 5 

Spleudentis Pario marmore purius : 

Urit grata protervitas, 

Et voltiis nimium lubricus adspicl. 

mentators have supposed that the poet's object in composing this piece was, 
to excuse himself to Maecenas for not having celebrated in song, as the latter 
requested, the operations of Augustus against the Scythians and the Parthians. 
We should prefer, howcTer, the simpler and more natural explanation of the 
ode, as a mere sportive effusion. 

1—^. 1. Mater sawa Cupidinumt 2i/y^, "the cruel Mother of the Loves." 
The Loves, of whom Venus is here represented as the parent, were many in 
number according to the poets. Compare the language of Statins. ( Silo. I., 
IL 61,^99.) The poet, in Ode lY. I, 6, designedly repeats this verse; the 
ode is of a similar character with the present.— 2. Thebavue Semde* puer, 
Bacchus, hence styled 'S*fAOjiiytnr4te.~-Z, Leuciva Lieentia, "TfifiSt " Frolic 
License." Comp. Claudian (Atip^. Hon. et Mar. 78) : " Ntdlo amstrictm 
Licentia nodo,'* Bttt in the present passage the goddess Licentia is intended^ 
as Venus, Cupid, &c., above. Bentley thinks we might read Libentia for Li- 
eentkiy " Libentia enim vel ipsa Fenut est^ vel Dea quapiam in Fenerit comt- 
tatu." Plant. Asin. II. 2. ; Sticho, U. 2. **ji Ubendo, libido, Ubidinonu, ae 
Fenut Ubentia, et Ubitina, tic alia." Varro, L. L. Lib. IV.— 5. Nitor, ikyXm' 
tfftM, " The brilliant beauty." 

6. Pario marmore puriut. Comp. Theocr. XVI. 45 ; 

Xutxvrifttt tttykt Tlet^icts ifiri^cun XlBoit 

" The peculiar excellence of Ike Parian marble," observes Dr. Clarke, is ex- 
tolled by Strabo, and it possesses some valuable qualities unknown even to the 
ancients, who spoke so highly in its praise. These qualities are, that of harden- 
ing by exposure to atmospheric air (which, however, is common to all homo- 
geneous limestone), and the consequent property of resisting decompoidtion 
througl) a series of ages ; and this, rather than the nq>po8ed preference given 
to thi Parian marble by the ancients, may be considered as the cause of its 
prevalence amo ng the ronains of Grecian sculpture. That the Parian marble 
was highly and deservedly extolled by the Romans, has been already shown ; 
but, in a very early period, when the arts had attained their full splendour in 
the age of Pericles, the preference was given by the Greeks, not to the marble 
of Pares, but to that of Mount Pentelicus : because it was whiter, and also, 
perhaps, because it was found in the immediate vicinity of Athens. While, 
however, the works executed in Parian marble ret^n, with all the delicate 
softness of wax, the mild lustre even of their original polish, those which were 
finished in Pentelitban marble have been decomposed, and sometimes exhibit a 
surface as eartiily and as rude as common limestone. This is principally owing 
to veins of extraneous substances which intersect the Pentelican quarries, and 
which ^;>pear more or less in all the works executed in this kind of marble."— 
f> Travel*, vol. vi. p. 134, Eng. ed.) 

8, JEt vuUus fumium lubricm odjptci, ** And Yms ccractonaxvc^, \<m 



CARMINUM, LIB, L 19. 03 

In me tota mens Venus 

Cyprum desemlt, nee patitur Scythas, 10 
Et versis animosum equis 

Parthum dicere nee quae nihil attinent. 

Hie viyum mihi esespitem, hie 
Verbenas, pueri, ponite, thuraque 

Bimi cum patera meri : 15 

Mactata veniet lenior hostia. 

▼oliiptaotis in expression to be gazed upon with safety.** The wUtu Lubricus 
of the Latin poet, is analogous to the fikifAfjM uy^it of Anacreon. Ett grteeo- 
rum XMfMfia. Asclepiades 49 ; JBpigr. 17 : 

'H jMfAUf^, fji irfctn iiXitiuf. — Orell. 

Compare Shakspere's Merry Wives of Windsor : " She dwells so securely 
upon the excellence of her honour, that the folly of my soul dares not 
present itself; the is too bright to be looked ag(urut."—9. Totm, "In all 
her strength." Comp. Eurip. Hipp. 443, KCirfK yctf w ^(«ire« h ir«A- 
Xi^ ^w^.—lO. Cyprum. The island of Cyprus was the favourite residence of 
Yenus. Comp. Alcm. Fr. 19, KCie^ti IfAifrkv >uiriitret,t xatl HAftf snftp^V' 
Tttf.—Scythat. An allusion to the conquests of Augustus. Horace pro- 
fesses his inability to handle such lofty themes, in consequence of the aU- 
oontrolling power of love.— 11. Versi* animosum, Sec, " The Parthian, fiercely 
contending on retreating steeds.'* Compare the language of Plutarch in 
describing the peculiar mode of fight practised by this nation (Vit. Crass. 
24, ed Hutten, vol. iii. p. 442). 'T!ri<ptvy»v y«e^ afjut fi&.yXnrts 0/ TIatf6u, ««) 
rtZrt x^&Tifra, ir»t»Ztri fMret '2xC6»e' xtt) et^rxriv Smir, kfuntfiitoui ivt rfT 
srSXifBm, t^t ^vyint L^m^m rl ctjcxior, "for the Parthians shot as they fled; 
and this they do with a degree of dexterity, inferior only to that of the 8<7- 
thians. It is indeed an excellent invention, since they fight while they aw 
themselves, and thus escape the disgrace of flight.** Virg. Goorg. in. 81 : ' 

Fidentemque fuga Parthum versisque sagittls. 

And lAilton, Par. Reg. IIL 322 : 

He saw them in their forms of battle ranged, 

How quick they wheeled, and, flying, behind them shot 

Sharp sleet of arrowy showers, against the face 

Of their pursuers, and overcame by flight. 

12. Nee quce nihil attinent; imderstand ad se, " Nor of aught that bears not 
relation to her sway.*' Anth. This is rather an expression tretfi trfccioximf, 

•' I have not spirit to sing of Scythians, or bold Parthians, or matters I 

have no concern with." 

13—14. 13. Vivum ccespitem, " The verdant turf." An altar of turf is now 
to be erected to the goddess. This material, one of the earliest that was ap- 
plied to such a purpose, was g^ierally used on occasions where little previous 
preparations oould be made. — 14. Verbenas, "Vervain." The verbena of Hm 
Romans corresponds to the 'Ii;0i3«r^ii«], or Th^trrmdnt of the Greeks, and to 
the Verbena qfficinaUs of Linmeus (Gen. Plant. 4^") . TVi'^ qi^^^qI KSda «a\Rsc- 
gtitioua belief attached to this plant, espedsAlir axaocv^ \b& ^vo^ cmi\as<^^ 
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CARMEN XX. 

AD MJECENATEM 

Vile potabis modicis Sabinnm 
Canthans, Chraeca quod ego ipse testa 

te Mecftained wifli anj degree ot eertatntj. One ot flie Qfcck ninww givm 
t*iftabofe('I<««tS*««»% " nered plaotr). Aows tlw U^ catinMlkm in wliiek 
it was held faj tint people. Tlie I^tin appcHatioo is aoppoaed to c 
tkeCdtie Fer/U«» liraaiwliieii last fa. also, derited the Ei^diwwdi 

IS- f«. IS. .BMBSKn; *• or wine two years otd." 
vsedliDrlihatioiistofliegodB. 80, alaa, fte Ramans wtre acc—twmwi to ase 
their own, not the Creek, wines for saeh a popoae; flie fiormer being saors 
free from any a diuLUiir e of water. Henee the remaik of Pfii^ (Bfat. Kat. 
XIY. 19). ** Grmm et— Hbare wtfmM ftumtim mpmm Aafawrt.-— IC Jteiata 
fcsrfia. TMitos infonns as (Hist. S) fliat it was nbwfid Car any Uood to be 
ited on the altar af the FspUanYenns. " Smngmmem mng cgmtdere vetHmmr 
a^heneeCatnDaar^LXYLSDnHvbee^lained. " ffagniii JjoHm faanwiiiif 
Vemenm mmgmmu expertem.'' It woidd appear, however, from odieraadMri- 
ll8B,espeeia4y Martkl (IX. 91XttatanfaBiasaetUees, in honour of dds goddess, 
and lior the popoae of inspecting the cntrslla* In order to ascertain her win, 
were not uufkaqpunt. ^Rie ▼cry historian, indpwl, from irtiom we haTe just 
given a jissssgr, dearly proves tids to have been the ease (Tacit. L e.> 
«* JlMfMe, irf fwugne vovU, ted mrnm deSguntio'.— Certitiima fiiet haeiongm 
4trir.'* The appar e nt oontradfelion Into wliich Tkeitus laDs may easify be 
endalnf i l avnty, if vre reftrtheeqresrfon *'jaNgwman onr ^ifwndere vetUumt; 
not to the total absence of victims, bat merely to tiie alter of tiie goddess being 
heptnntoached fay tiieir blood. Thesacrificesnsoallyollered to Venus would 
aesm to have been white goats and swine, with libations of wine, milk, vA 
htuaej. The language of Virgil, in describuig her altars, is in accordance 
sooKwhat, with, tint of Cktollns, " TTbov odinil OTtf; jertuTiitf iwcea/idtu A^ 
( Ai. L 417) Lanor, ** Wltii milder inflnence,** L e. non ioia ruU. 

Odb XX.— Addressed to Mawynas, who had signified to the poet his mten 
tion of Intending a few days with him at his Sabine ftarm. Horace warns him 
tint he is not to e^ect the generoos wine which he has been accustomed to 
<|oairathome; and yet, wfaHe dqprmating the quality of tint wliich his own 
humble roof allbrds^ he mentions a circumstance rejecting its ag^ whi^ 
could not but prove pecuUariy gratU^ring to his patron and intended goes;. 
** Mateenas sforw m AjptuUam, tigmfieaeU Horaiia, et je aide prufeetkmem 
emuivam es$e vdle." Cmqnii SchoL ** On the suppontion of sudi a Journey, 
is it at sn credible, tint tiie prime minister would ask Horace to giv« him a 
finner at Rome, before he set out ? Is it not fer more natural to conceive, 
that MsBoenas had told his friend to expect him at Tlvoli to dinner, as he would 
pass fay tiie Via Vakria, and that Horace on such a hint, reality having a cask 
ef Sabine wine there, with so deUghtfhl a remembrance attached to It 

I^tns in theatro 
•nn ttln 1 



mrvta id rep^jr, the ddlcate and wdl-tume^ invitation In Uds %y|^ifi» ods. 
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Conditum levi, datus in theatro 
Quum tibi plausus, 

Care Maecenas eques, ut patemi 6 

Fluminis rlpae, simul et jocosa 
Eedderet laudes tibi Vaticani 
Montis imago. 

1— S. I. VUe Sabimun, ** Common Sabine wine.*' The Sabine appears to 
have been a thin table-wine, of a reddbh colour, attaining its maturity in 
leren years. Fliny (Hist. Nat. XIV. 2) ^^plies to it the epithets crudtem and 
•Hiisrum. Fot vUe, Walker has proposed duke ; he thinks the first letter was 
omitted in MSS. by the transcriber, in order that it might afterwards be illumi- 
nated, as was usually the case with initial letters; then, that «6» was not un- 
derstood, or mistaken for vUe. This is ingenious, but opposes the whole tenor 
of the ode.— 3. Cantharis. The canthartu was a bowl or vase for holding 
wine, from whidi the liquor was transferred to the drinking cups. It derived 
its name, according to most authorities, from its being made to resemble a 
beetle (tUitdttfte). Some, however, more correctly deduce the appellation frtnn 
aoertain Cantharus, who was the inventor of the article. The canthartu was 
peoollariy sacred to Bacchus; Scyphui HercuUs poeulum eitt ita tit lAberi 
mOrit Canthartu, Macrob.— - Teffd. The tettOj or *'Jar," derived its namo 
from having been sutijected, when first made, to the action of fire (tetta^ quam 
tottn, a torreo). The vessels for holding wine in general use among the Grecdu 
and Romans were of eaithen-ware.— 3. Lem^ ** I sealed up.** When the 
wine-vessds were filled, and the disturbance of the liquor had subsided, the 
oovers, or stoppers, were secured with plaster, or a coating of pitch mixed 
with the aslies of the vine, so as to exclude all communication with the ex- 
ternal air.— JBgo t/ue, " I, with mine own hands.*'— ^on per puerum aHquem 
tedtummacum eurot quia duthtaram H^, OreU. Comp. AnthoL 105 : 

UifMrAi r«/,'P0$ixXi/«, r£ii erri^oft ifOuri xetK»7f 
Ainrit v0* n/Mri^otf irktia/Mv»e irttX»f4Mig. 

Daiui in theatro, «o. — Alluding to the acclamations with which the assem- 
bled audience greeted Maecenas on his entrance into the theatre, after having, 
aoeording to most commentators, recovered from a dangerous malady. Some 
however, suppose it to have been on occasion of the celebrating of certain 
games by Mnoenas ; and others, among whom is Faber, refer it to the time 
when the conspiracy of Lepidus was detected and crushed by the minister. 
Comp. Yen. Paterc. n. 88, 3. 

5—8. 5. Care Mteeenas eques, ** Beloved Maecenas, onyunent of the eqnea^ 
trian ranks." — Eques is here equivalent to eqwtum dectu» Care, Comp. Od. 
tL SO, 7, DUecte Macenat f Epod. I. 2, Amice Mtecena*. Bentl«y oliJecU 
to eques without an epithet, and aasertihg that care Macenas would be quite 
QMrrect, but eare equet quite wrong, he reads clare ; comparing Mart. VI. 58, 
St referes piH prtania oLAara sairBs. Jahn, however, remarks, that as 
Mnoenas prided himself upon his equestrian rank, and refiised all high 
distinctions, equet is sufficiently dignified without an epithet, and care is 
peouliariy adapted to this familiar and friendly ode.— CJt, ** %(k^SDBit.r— Pa- 
ienU jhtminit, **ibe Tiber/* The anoestors ot )(UM»n»a i««c« xoAX^v^ ^ 
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Caeciibum et pwelo domitam Caleno 
Tu bibes uvam : mea nee Falemae 10 

Temperant vites, neque Formiani 
Pocula colles. 



Arretinm in Etnma, ^^lere the Tiber rises, and throngh whidi it in part 
flows. See Niebuhr.— 7. VaUcani montis. Tlie Vatican Monnt formed the 
prolongation of the Janiculum towards the north, and was si^posed to hare 
derived its name from the Latin word vatest or vatieiniuin, as it was onoethe 
seat of Etmscan divination. The antepenultimate of Vaticani is short ; in 
Ifartial and Juvenal it is long : periiaps this variation arises from different 
derivations, as atrntd deduced the word from vaticinium : proper names, how- 
ever, frequently vazy in (fuaotity. See bdow. Ode ni. 4, 10.— 8. ImagOf " The 
echo.** Imago is pot with voeis Iqr Virg. in Georg. IV . 50, vocUqm offenus re- 
guUtU Imago ; withofot it, above. Ode L 12, 9*-^Moniu Imqgo is, *' Echo, who 
dwellest in the mountains,** or ** daughter of the mountain." See Senec. 
Troad, 109, htMtantque eavu montibut Echo; and Eurip. Hec. 1. lObl : 

Also Wordsworth : 

And Echo answera fhim her mountain home. 

9. Qseubum, The CflBCnbaa wine derived its name from the Gecuhu ager^ In 
the vicinity of AmyclaBb and is described by Galen as a generous, durable win^ 
but 1^ to afliact the head, and i^^ening only after a long term (tf years (Athe- 
nsBUs, I. 27). Pliny informs us, tiiat tlie Cncuban subsequently lost its repute, 
partly from the n^^ligenoe of the growers, and partly from the limited extent 
of the vineyard, wfaidi was nearly destroyed by the navigable canal, begun 

hj Nero, from Avemns to Ostia (Hist. Nat. XIV. 6) Caleno. The town 

of Cales, now Calvi, lay to the south of Teanum in Campania. The ager 
Calemu was much celebrated for its vineyards. It was contiguous, in fact, 
to that £unous district, so well known in antiquity under the name of ager 
Falemutt as producing the best wine in Italy, or indeed in the world. It 
would seem, from the teetimony of ancient writers, that the Falemian vine- 
yards extended from the Massic hills, near Sinuessa, to a considerable distance 
inland. The best growth af^fiears to have been the Massic. All writers agree 
In describing the Falemian wine as very strong and durable, and so rough in 
its recent state, that it could not be drunk with pleasure, but required to be 
kept a great number of years before it was sufficiently mellow. 

10—12. 10. StSj ** Tou, when at home.*'— Bibet. This is a softened impera- 
tive, ** thou mayest drink.** Similarly, Ode 1. 7, 1, Laudabunt aUi; Od. III. 
83, 19, Secures tinget ; Vh^. iEn. VL 847, JSxeudent aUi, &c.— Uvam, ** The 
'nice of the grape.**— 11. Formiani. The Formlan hills are often extolled for 
the superior wine which they produced. Formis, now Bfola di Ga£ta, was a 
city of great antiquity in Latlnm, near Caleta. — 12. ** cula. These were the 
drinking-cups, into which the wine was poured after Iikvmg been diluted with 
water in the Crater, or mixer. Hence the expression temperant, Tlie clause 
majr bepanpbrased as follows : ** neither the produce of the Falemian vines. 
nor that of the formlan UQ^, mingles in my cups with the tempering water." 
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CARMEN XXI. 

IN DUNAM £T APOLLINEM. 

DiANAM tenerae dicite virglnes, 
Intonsiim, pueri, dicite Cynthium, 
Latonam(jne supremo 
Dilectam penitus Jovi. 

Odx XXL— a Hymn in praise of ApoUo and Diana, wfaioli has given riie 
to much dirersity of opinion among the learned. Many regard it aa » pieoe 
Intended to be sang iaaUemate xtofuaj^ I9 a chorus of youths and maidens on 
■ome solemn festival ; bat this could never be inferred from the repetition of 
ew.. ..«o#. Acron refers it to the Ssscular Games ; and Sanadon, who is one 
of those who adrooate this opinion, actually removes the ode from its present 
pleoe^ and makes it» component part of the Secular hymn. Others, again, are 
In fliToar of the Ludi ApoOinaret. All this, however, is perfiectly arUtraiy. 
Fo satisfactory arguments can be adduced for making the present song an 
amoBlMean composition, nor can it be fairly proved that it was ever customary 
for such hynms to be sung in alternate chorus. Besides, there are some pas- 
sages in the ode dhrectly at variance with such an opinion. Let us adopt for 
a moment the distribution of parts, wliich these commentators recommend, 
and examine the result. Thefirstlineistobesnngby the chorus of yooths, 
the second by the chorus of maidens, while both, united, sfaig the third and 
fourth. In the succeeding stanzas, the lines from the fifth to the eighth In- 
eloslveare assigned to the youths, andfr^m the ninth to the twelfth, indasive, 
to the maidens, while the remaining lines are againsong by the double chorus. 
In order to effect this arrangement, we must change, with these critics, the 
initial Hie in the thirteenth line to Htsc, in allusion to Plana, making the 
vefiarence to Apollo begin at Ate mueram. Now, the impropriety of making 
the youths sing the praises of Diana (verses ft— 8), and the maidens those of 
Apollo (v. 9—12), must be apparent to every unpreiJudioed observer, and 
forms, we conoeive, a fktal error. Nor is it by any means a feeble otjleotioii, 
whatever grammatical subtleties may be called in to explain it away, that metut 
occurs in the sixteenth line. If the concluding stanza is to commence with 
the praises of Diana as sung by the youths, then, evidentiy, moius should be 
wtoia, wliich wonld violate the measure. Tift conclusion, therefore, to whidi 
we are drawn, is simply this : the present ode is merely a private effusion, and 
not intended for any public solemniQr. The poet only assumes in imagination 
the office of choragus, and seeks to instruct the diorus in the proper discharge 
nf their general duties. Kirchner and Yaldsena&r considered that this'ode was 
composed on account of the disaster of the year 731—732 ; Franke, that it 
was to be sung at the first celebration of the Quinquennial Actian games. 
The whole ode has certainly a close connexion with many of the Soman rites, 
and can, by no means, be confined merely to one 

I — 8. 1 . Dwrnam. Apollo and Diana, as l^pifying the sun and moon, were 
ranked in the popular belief among the averters of evil (Dtt avemmd, %vX 
rttnifHt AXf{/««»M, &c.)> and were invoked to ward of!{axD^x]t.e,^ge^^!^<eck»^ «dA, 
all joMdonai ealaaaity. The first syllable, usually Aioit \xi Bvumh ^& \^kss^ 



CS <t' BOKAm FLACCS 

Vo8 Letam finriis et nemomm canu^ 5 

Qascmiqiie aot gdido pnHninet Algido^ 
Kgmant Eijinanthi 
SItis, ant Tmdis Cragi : 

Vo6 Tempe toddem tfiBite lani^ilKpff, 

GMpu Gd. ^ya^ ApoL XIY. 

AttfceiiMiliiBii<h»Mrrf<h»hBaiwM«b»c^«CMd«afcw*^ i ^ 
teA p afc. PKaftf tiMjMgifet. HMeeflieiiiillMl ' i (1H»- 

o^f * viih ■Hhon lods"- &«Cn»yi^X ^riiCB atpfied t* » dei^. CBis vttk 
It <h» Mb> rfMifaTiiift J Hill TfceiffflltiiMrfCjrttfaii»giwte Ifili 
ft— Mil Ml Cjirtwi, ia the Mhna of lkfafc.-4w tfcpiiwi TUsisdWaiiil 
l|Tn II GoHpL Find. SCoiL L M; A«r ^;#v» «;■»£ «« w *. AMtaikLflL 

Thv fltaloBL Xmt. act L &. S: 



Ufa 

ir 

l>aLlL€;'(Vny£«» «»m«W Sir 'il<r^F'»« : nd at tke eote af Sdiir. 

b^mimf —.^usjk. Atig. fJ^ flMg tlh»liiff. ITnHky wfc r Leu IM*- 

MBcnite<tf memmm J^iM s hi^ Onmm 1 1 flat ttfe wdmg are— 

frvaaviihtaaapflyaHbalaDtiveta Ltftaa.. — Xi — a JCwwa, "pandis 
mmetiim rmm fmemmr Obbu. JSka aad aiwai oe Am anited fey Tks. 
J&B,L1M: 



linTrti— c 
have beea, strict)^ 9 
IfraBtkerHrortliei 

I rfiB II ■■<■!■■ ia Amdh, «■ tfie bafdasoT EB^ 
e«f tlwhislnt li^csfaGffceoe. It vaa eekknied ia f 

■puOd^Cia: 

OmgL rnsas vwa mhlaal f J iMge o^I^ca^ia JjialbM-.calwfiac 
^tlwGteBevSfaiB. Tlie ttbaioaa ■ iibiHiii Qi— a. Mid ta >a»a bem 
bdaed fey Bdkro|dian.fi««aeBftritkB IMC* aeearifavtatta pacta. The 
tdoanaaeiB FcdiJ^viMa.La.^ttaanaabBiL'* The cpittet vifir ii 
toayyii. The aMMndaina are cavered vtth a fiflheent ipaciee «f 
^Wy ar aii h cak%fe«wK»e^ a j i i ^ hei B ilh fc;itMw*» 
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Natalemque, mares, Delon Apollinis, 10 

Insignemque pharetra 

Fratemaque humerujn lyra. 

Hie bellum lacrimosum, hie miseram famem 
Pestemque a populo et prineipe Caesare, in 
Persas atque britannos 15 

Vestramotiis aget prece 



CARMEN XXII. 

AD ARISTIUJff FUSCUM. 

Integeb vitae seelerisque punis 
Non eget Mauris jaeulis, neque arcii, 

9—15. 9. Tempo, Compare the note on Ode L yii. 4 10. Natalem Ikk>m, 

Deloe, one of the Cydades, and the &bled birth-plaoe of Apolio and Diana.— 
1 1. Ifuignem. . ,,humerumf Sec, ** Having his shoulder adorned vMx a qniTer, 
Ac." The oonstmction is Laudate ApoOmem inrignem (quoad) humenans 
notthumerumhuignem ApoUinu. Orkix. — 12. Fratemalyra, The invention 
of the lyre by Mercury has been already mentioned (note on Ode L 10, 6). 
This instnunent he bestowed on Apollo after the theft of the oxen was dis- 
covered. — 1 3. Bettum . . . .famem, a usual formula, then used ftequently by the 
Greeks, as Hesiod, Op. II. 242. Ai^cMy ifMv xtti Imimh, Demosth. Cor. }. 305. 
Fot A*c,...Atc, Bentley reads hctc bettum, hie fiimem, that, since Apollo and 
Diana are jointly praised, both may have some office to perform. By BeUum 
UietuoKum, understand " civil contests." Comp. Od. III. 8, 19 ; MedtuinJiBi* 
Uu nbi btctuonu Diuidet armu.— 15. Penas atque BriUmnot. Marking th« 
ftrthest limits oH the empire on the east and west. By the Pern are meant 
the Farthians.— 16. For Motut Jahn inroposes mitut, comparing Cann. sec. 
S3, and Od. 1. XXIV. 17. 

Odb XXn. — It was a very prominent fbature in the popular belief of anti- 
quity, that poets formed a class of men peculiarly under the protection of the 
gods ; since, wholly engrossed by sul|)ects of alight and pleasing nature, no deeds 
of violence, and no acts of fraud or peijury could ever be laid to their charge. 
Horace having escaped imminent danger, writes the present ode in alluldon 
to thk belief. The innocent man, exclaims the bard, is shielded firom peril, 
wherever he may be, by* his own purity of life and conduct. (The " innocent 
man,*' is here only another name for poet.) The nature of the danger firom 
which he had been rescued is next described ; and the ode concludes wit& the 
declaration that his own integrity will ward off every evil, in whatever quarter 
of the world his lot may be cast, and will render him at the same time tran- 
quil In mind, and ever disposed to celebrate the praises of his Lalage. 

The ode is addressed to Aristius Fuscus, to Whom the tenth Epistle of the 
First Book is inscribed. 

1—5. I. Integer vUa, kc, mmHu^ iiixittt, ** The man of uptight Ufti and 
fltM from guilt.'' C«Bp.Mflt.r.L.lX.290: 



;0 a HOKATU IriAOCI 

Ncc TCficnatis i^niviclii sagitds, 
Fuscc, pharctra: 

Sivc per Syrtcs iter acstno^as, 5 

Sive fiictnnis per inhospitalem 
Caucasum, vcl quas loca fabulosa^ 
Lambit UydaqpcB. 

Namquc mc sllva lupiis in Sabina, 

Iteoghter of God and man, immortal Ere 
For sa^ tnou art,/rMi jm mud Umme emtirel 

2. AfaKriff jacufisi tor ilauritamidt JacmTa. Tbe natives of S U ur itoni g 
vere distii^ntsbed for tlwir akm in dartinc tbe Javdin ; tbe fi neq u e nt nae. 
of this veapon being req uir ed against tbe wild beasts vbidi infested tlwir 
country. 5. SgHet tntuom*, * Tbe bvmhif sands of Afiiea.** Tbe alhiaMn 
here is not to tbe taro remartEable qMckaands or g«l& on the coast of Africa, 
commonly known by the name of the Greater and SmaDer Syrtes (now tbe 
golfs of Sidra and Criies), bi* to tbe ifdaad repoo. There b nothing 
hostile to tMs acceptation of tiie term %7<tf in tiie etymology oommoidy as- 
signed to it. For if It be dedaeed, as most maintain, ttota tbe Greek n^m, 
**trako,- tbe name will be egnaBy appUmoIr to tbe sands of the gulf agitated 
hj tbt wares, and to tboteotibe more inland parts, driven to and fro fay tbe 
Tiolence of the winds. It remains to be seen, bowerer, vliether tbe word in 
question be not of indiganous origin, since tbe name Seii b applied ct tbe 
present day, by the natires, not only to tbe sandy region along the coast, but 
also, to tiie desert immediatdy south of it, and. according to modem traTd- 
lers, tbe term Hkewise exists in Arabic in tbe sense of a desert tract of coun- 
try. Tbe root appears even in Zakarat and Ar-sprf. Compare Hitter's Erd- 
knnde, roL i. p. 929, Snd. ed.—Per„„mdMom$, ** Exflit» ie en tilervli «iv. 
non syrtibus vkma^ perfuammdihuenit in nemtamettmiplttm JerisAwnmomt." 
Okell. Mduams, ** Fervid.** **torrid.** Thus Od. L 21, 5: ^tiuomm Ca- 
lahriam. Others understand by «ifMe«M^ **boying,** wcSL with tbe surge of 
ocean ; comparing Od. II. 6. 3 : Barbanu sjfrta, nfit limurm temper JEdtmt 
unda. 

6. InkoiptUdem, "Savage^** ivei9$lfttvmt. 

7—12. 7. r«f ijtuB loea, ftc, ** Or throqg^ those regions which the Ilydas- 
pes. source of many a IkUe, laves.** Tlie epitbet ^6ii/««u refers to the strange 
accounts which were dreulated reapeedng thb river, its golden sands, the 
monsters inhabiting its waters, Ac. Tbe Hydaspes, now tbe F^itmi, b one 
of the l^ve eastern tributaries of the Indus, which, fay tbeir union, form tbe 
Fni\)anb, while the region which they traverse b denominatedjthe Pui\}ifa^ o« 
oouctryoTthe fire rivers. ThenameHjpdaspeabaeemiptionfromtbelllndoo 
Vitartat i* «• ** vmMfi as an arrow.** .Thb river was tb» limit of tbe march of 
Alexander the Great. For fiiMenu, Grotius reads M^K^tnu, the Ural qrllaUe 
of which b short, and, therefore, oppoaes the metre; besides tbe epithet b of 
land, soil, &c., but not of a river. Bsiit — 8. Ntnmpie, Equivalent to the 
Supply the eUipsb as follows : ** And thb I have plainly 
I^BVown case, /or,** tcc—SUeain Smiina. He reiiers to a wood 
r0fhb Sabine iHrm 2 It wm of nMOl coctnit. See Od. IIL 1 IB, 



land, soil, &c., 
Gn|ym|yi«. 
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Dum meam canto Lalagen, et ultra 10 

Terminum curis vagor expeditis, 
Eugit inermem. 

Quale portentum neque militans 
Daunias latis alit sesculetis. 
Nee Jubae tellus generat, leomun 15 

Arida nutrix. 

Pone me, pigris ubi nulla campig 
Arbor sestlva recreatur aura, 
Quod latus mundi nebulae malusque 

Jupiter urguet : 20 

Pone sub ciurru nimium propinqui 
Solis, in terra domibus negata : 

29, SffUfam jugerum paucorttm.—Lakigen, Thfa name is frequent among 
freedwomen, derived from XaX«yi«. See note Ist, next ode. — 10. UUra ter- 
- inum, ** Beyond my usual limits."— 1 1 . Curis expeditis^ ** With all my cares 
dispelled." Bentley read expedituty but this would be a prose construction ; 
besides the poets love ifMi^Ttkiur* occasionally, thus Od. IL 12, 1, kmgm 
ferabeUa Kumantue ; II, 16, 38 ; Epod. XVII. 33, &o.~18. Btermem, ** Though 
unarmed.** 

13—17. 13. MtUtaris Daunias^ ** Warlike Daonla.'* Daunias is here the 
Gredc form of the nominative. Th» Daonii, a people probably of Blyrian 
origin, were situate along the northern coast of Apulia ; **Daunia Apulia 
stpeliatwr^ Dauno JUyriea gentis cletro viro, qui earn propter seditumem domeS" 
Ueam excedens patria ocoupavit.** Fbstits. — 15. Juba teUus. ManritaniA. 
Nutrix. Comp. Horn. H. ff. 47, ''IW /Min{« OufSf. B(imti»m Xupvm.—17. 
Pone me pigris^ &c., L e. kfy^e. For the eosmexion between this and the pre- 
vious portion oi the ode, consult the introductory remariu. The poet alludet, 
in this stanza, to what is termed at the present day the froMQ ione,and he de- 
scribes it in aocordanoe with the general bdief<tf his age. The epithet j)^gru> 
may be Tendered by **barren," a|)d refers to the plains of the north, lying 
sterile and unonltivated, by reason of the excessive oo^d. Modem observations, 
however, assign two seasons to this distant quarter of the globe ; a long and 
rigorous winter, succeeded, often suddenly, l^ insupportable heats» The 
power of the solar beams, though foeUe from the obliquity of their direction, 
accumulates during the days, whi(di are extremely long, and produces effiscts 
which might be expected only in the torrid zone. The days, for several 
months, though of a monotonous magnifloeace, astonishingly accelerate the 
growth of vegetation. In three days, or rather three times twenty-four hours, 
the snow is melted and the flow«n begin to Uow. Malte-Bmn, Geog. toL L 
p. 418. To express the epithet ;)^rrir Shakspere has **the idle earth." 

19—22. 19. Quod latue mundi, &0., ** In that quarter of the world, which 
clouds and an indemeiit sky eontinually oppress.— 21« 2%nmmi fity|Niwiu&. 
**Too sear the .earthy understand ferrw^—tt. BoimVus nesota, "^ ^HG^)i^^«^ 

.A 
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Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Ehilce loquentem, 

CARMEN XXm. 

AD CHLOEN* 

Vitas hinnuleo me similifl, Chloe, 
Quaerenti pavidam montibus aviis 

mortals for an abode.** Most of the ancients conceived that the heat ooo- 
tinued to increase from the tropic towards the equator. Hence tbej con- 
cluded that the middle of the aone was uninhabitable. It is now, however, as- 
certained, that many circumstances combine to establish even there a tempera- 
ture that is supportable. The clouds ; the great rains ; the nights, naturally, 
▼ery cool, their duration being equal to that of the days ; » strong evaporation ; 
the vast expanse of the sea; the proximity of trery high mountains, covered 
with perpetual snow ; the trade- winds, and the periodical inundations, equally 
contribute to diminish the heat. This is the reason why, in the torrid zone, 
we meet with all kinds of climate. The plains are burned up by the heat of 
the sun. All the eastern coasts of the great continents, fanned by the trade- 
winds, ei\Joy a mild temperature. The elevated districts are even cold ; the 
valley of Quito is always green ; and, perhi^w, the interior of AfHca contains 
more than one region which nature has gifted with the same privilege. 
Malte-Brun, Geog. vol. i. p. 416.— 23. Dulce ridentenit fiBu ytXeC* : dul4xloquen» 
tern, fHh XMkut. The sentiment conv^ed in the latter lines is well expressed 
by Cowper, T. T. 

Place me where Winter breathes his keenest air. 

And I will sing, if Liberty be there ; 

And I will sing, at Liberty's clear feet. 

In AfHc's torrid dime, or India's fiercest heat. 

Odk XXm. — ^The poet advises Chlo6 now of nuUle years, no longer to 
fbUow her parents like a timid Ikwn, alarmed at every whispering brecM 
and rustling of the wood, but to make a proper return to the affection of on« 
whom she had no occasion to view with fedings of alarm. This ode is almost 
wholly founded on Anacreon. It is a curious tact, that in the c(4umbarium 
or repository of cinerary urns, belonging to Livia, urns containing the fti- 
neral ashes of no less than three slaves of this name (ChloS) have been found ; 
a Laiage too occurs, and Glyoera. Can it be possible that Horace, during 
his familiar intercourse in the household of Livia, had become acquainted 
with these, her handmaids, and introduced their iiam« hato his amatory 
pieces? 

1—10. 1. Filoi^eopiedfrom Anacreon Epigr. 86 1 
"An m/3m» vm0dXi«, 
rftX«ftiv«v, Srr it Skpt, 

*Tfr« fMiT^f ifrtv^A). 
..ompare also Spencer, F. Q., iii. 7 : 

Like as an hynde forth singled frook the herd* 
That hath escaped from a ravenous beast, 
Yet fli«i8 away of her owne feete afearde, 
And eTery leafe, that shaketh with the least 
Mumure of wind, her terrour hath encroast, 
8o Hed li^yre Florimel from her vaine feart. 
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Matrem, non sine vano 
Aurarum et siliias metu. 

Nam seu moblllbus vepris inliorruit 5 

Ad ventum foliis, seu virides rubum 
Dimovere lacertae, 

Et corde et genibus tremit. 

Atqui non ego te, tigris ut aspera 
Gaetulusve leo, frangere persequor: 10 

Tandem desine matrem 
Tempestlva sequi viro. 



CARMEN XXIV. 

AD VEB6ILIUM. 

Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tarn cari capitis ? Praecipe lugubres 

Hirmtdeo. The term hinnuleta is here used for hinnulust as, in Ode I. 17, 9, 
luedfdeee occurs for Jueduli.—i. Pavidam. Denoting the alarm of the parent 
for the absence of her offspring.— ^oiw, " Lonely."— 5. Mobilibut, "Quiver- 
ing." — 6. Vepris. The common reading is wmotloenftM, but great di£Bculties 

attend that lection. Bentley proposed to read vepris ad ventum ; firstly, 

because in spring the leaves are only forming, not blown out, and con- 
sequently could not be influenced by the winds ; secondly, the fiawns can- 
not be said to seek their dams {adoentu veris\ for th^ are not bom until 
the full spring is past ; thirdly, the lizards, then non rubos dimoventt for 
th^ do not emerge from their winter retreats at so early a period ; fourthly, 
it is not Latinity to say, Advenhu veris inhorruit foliis tor folia kihorrescttnt 
adventu veris. To this Orellius objects ; firstly, that if yon read ad ven. 
turn, there results a strange tautology in aurarum and ventus^ vepris and rulnts ,• 
secondly, that in the received reading, aierarum metus, is perfectly balanced with 
veris adeentus ; thirdly (In answer to Bentley's second argument), that the fiawns 
of the present year are not meant, but those of the year preceding, and qiuerente, 
is " anxious for," " pining because of the absence of the dam." Rubum, " the 
brake." Inhorruit, ** Has rustled."— 10. GtBtulustfe leo. That part of Africa 
which the ancients denominated Gsetulia, ^>pears to answer, in some measure, 
to the modem Belad-el-DJerid. Comp. JEn. V. ^l,t€rgum GatuU immane leo- 
nis. — Frangere. This verb has here tlie meaning of "to rend," or "tear in 
pieces," as itytvvtu is sometimes employed in Greek. — Persequor Jrangere, »^»t 
It^xv. savage beasts ^ntfrangunt, and then devour, the animals which they 
seise. Comp. Hom. D. X. 1 13 : 

'n< i\ Xf«v IXoL^of r»x**^ f^i» ri«y« 

Ope XXIV. — The poet seeks to comfoH VVrgVi tot t\ve\Qm ot >^v«\t TKa\.\»JL 
Motvl The individual to whom the ode aUudm waa aiwBAXvQ ot CiremoctaH v^ 
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Cantus, Melpomene, cui liquidara Pater 
Vocem cum cithara dedit 

Et-go Qiiintilium perpetuus sopor, 5 

Urget ! cui Pudor, et Justltiae soror, 
Incomipta Fides, nudaquo Veritas 
Quando ullura inveniet parem ? 

Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit : 
NuUi flebilior, quam tibi, Vergili. 10 

Tu fnistra pins, heu ! non ita creditum 
Poscis Quintilium deos. 

Quodsi Threicio blandius Orpheo 
Auditam moderere arboribus fidem, 

appoars to hare been the same with the Qnintiliiu of whom Horace speab j 
in the Epistle to the Pisos (1. 438), 

1—7. 1 . Desiderio tarn can capitis. ** To our regret for the loss of so dear 
an individual. In prose the construction wonld be Quisdesideriiritptuior, quit 
detiderio modiu. Orbll. The uto of caput in this clause is analogous to that of 
«i^«a4 and «A{«in Greek, i.e. ^<A«)xi^X«^. 2. Pracipelugubrescantut. "Teach 
nio the strains of woe." Literalljr, ** precede me in the strains of woe."— 
3. Melpomene ; one of the Muses, so called fh>m the dignity and excellence of 
hor strains (bli}^»fjUv% from fjuXrtfAm, canto). She presided over lyric and 
ej»ic poetry — Liquidam rocem, "A dear and toneftd voice."— Po/tr. The 
Muses, in the common mythology, were said to have been the daughters of 
Jupiter and Mnemosyne.— 5. Ergo QwntiHum, The Muse here commences 
the funeral dirges.— Perp^^w topor. ** That sleep which knows no waking." 
Sht^tp.—Also compare : 

$jiM»f9i, kTiffi^, f^yHTH An«f.— MoacB, Id. iii. 109 

L'rget. Comp. Virg. JEn. X. 745 : 

nil dura quies ocnlos et llarreus urget 
Bomnus. 

7. Xudaque Veritcu^ " And undisguised truth."— 9. MuUit, &c., •Ixr^kv ^i}.u- 
rtv, U hi Txf fAiXitr' S/Mi, Eurip. Ale. ; and Moore's Melodies : 

Oh no — not a heart that e'er knew him but mourns. 

VergiU. I have restored this reading, now acknowledged as the correct ortho- 
graphy of the poet's name. 

11—16. 11. Tufruttra piut^ &c. ** Thou alas ! displaying afruitless aflfection, 
dost pray the gods for the restoration of Quintilins, not on such terms entrusted 
to thy care." The train of ideas is as follows : Thy affectionate sorrows lead 
thee to pray for the restoration of our common fHend ; but the effort is a vidn 
one ; ho was not given to thee as a laating possessioa. Porphyrion explains 
the passage thus, " firom the gods yon require back C^nintilius, not thus, i. e. 
for ever, in pnyer condgnod hj you to th^ protection.*' This interpretation 
if preferred by OraUius.— 13. £landhu. '*'Wtth mora ponsoaaXx^ xotSLoA^.^ 



CABMINT7M, LIB. L 26. 75 

Non vanae redeat sauguis imagini, 15 

Qiiam virga semel nomda, 

Non lenls preclbus fata recludere, 
Nigro compulerit Mercurius gregi. 
Durum ! sed levius fit patientia, 

Quidquld corrigere est nefes. 20 



CARMEN XXV. 

AD LYDIAM. 

Parcius junctas quatiimt fenestras 
Ictibus crebris juvenes protervi, 

15. Vana:. . Amagini. Comp. Horn. ttxCan ti^«Ac xaftitrmf. Yirg. iEn. YI. 293 : 

Ni docta comes tenues sine corpore vitafi 
Admoneat volitare cava sub imagine forms. 

16. Virga horrida. "TVlth his gloomy wand;" alluding to the caduceus. The 
epithet horrida regards its dreaded influence over the movements of departed 
shades, as they pass onward to the fittal river.— 17. Non lenis, kc. " Not gentle 
enough to chaqge the order of the Fates in compliance with our prayers ;" •'. e. 
sternly refuMng to reverse the decree of Ute.—Lenu recludere. A Grsedsm 
for lenit ad redudendum. 1 9. I^citufit paJHenUa. Comp. Eurip. Fhoenis. ^u 
fifuv rib rSf OtSw, And Senec : optimum est paH quod emendare non possis ; 
and Virg. JEn. V. 710 : 

Superanda omnis fortuna ferendo est. 
Donatut tcribit VirgiUum tolitum dicere nuUam virtutem eommodiorem homint 
esse patientid, ac nttUamfortunamadeoesseasperam, quamprudenter patiendo 
vir/ortisnonvincat. Proprie igitur sententia ^mtm nunc comolatur Horatitu. 
Fabric. 

Odb XXV.— Addcessed to Lydia, now an object of neglect, and declining 
rapidly in the vale of years. The picture here drawn of a vicious female, 
towards the close of her career, is a disgusting but most instructive one. 

1. Junctcu quatiunt fenestras. An idea borrowed from a besieged city. The 
custom here alluded to was one of common occurrence among the youth of 
Italy and Greece. The ancient Romans had only openings in the walls to admit 
Dght (fenestra^ " windows," from ^»i»u). They were covered with two folding 
leaves or shutters of wood, and sometimes a curtain. Occasionally, a net or 
frame- work was placed over the aperture. Compare on this head, Varro (de 
Be Rust. III. 7): " Fenestris Punicanis, aut latioribus reticulars utrinque, tU 
locus omnis sit iUustris, neve quce serpens^ aliudoe quid animal mtdeficum in- 
trohre queat." 

3. Ictibus. This is generally explained to mean " blows of bars, axes, &c., 
with which the Roman youths, who were not very particular in their conduct 
used to break open the doors of their mistresses (see below Od. III. 1. 7 
and Comp. Theocr. II. 127 : 



76 a SO«ATn WLACCZ 

Nee tibi somiios a dlinaaty amafiqiie 

Jaima ^rmtxn^ 

Qaae prina mnltinn facflTS morelMi 
Caantmies. Andis nmrns et mmos jam: 
^ JU!? <3f» bmff€U ferewKie moeteSj 
I^dia, dormisf 

Xirviceni znoecriofi anna arn^azctes 
Flebis in 9qIo leyia sngrportOy 10 

Thiacio boccliazite magis sob inter- 
hmia vento: 



L tte <KeannGe of >Mi6«, it b batter ezpiifaMdlv *jtaM 

3—10. 3^ JmuHfaajimmm Bmgm, px^ "CHngata." A b— utiftil iiUprM 
rihn. Cbmpvs Yirgfl ( JEn. T. 1<S3), ** Utuammmf taiWtttSmiWlf. IL 3^ 
56), <* CThmMi awwafty wwrtSwj wndUT 

And now we set dm down bcAwB 



i/adSi^*'BIiMeea«Sj.'- Join Midhm wia.^Ki2EiL Thns imiAMa 
r A0M0. Stat. L 3v 97. Jfa&na wmitmm eder, IL 3, I47U J^icifir » the 
t wit]i>vMHC. Boe tbe aieieiit a ci!u im<i»« wil& cvdbMi. Thns 
L 2, 7, / w a <iii0icaSr thmmm.^7. Ms teo IfMgwv &e. JatmaOaA fbr 
tiie w»wdB of » leranade. Tliia ^eeSea of aoog wm called siii^-«A«tMi Ai^w. 
Comp. CWid A. A. HL 69 : 

Tempos erit, <|nr> to, (pne none CBrfudia Muma t e i t 
Frigida deaevtft nocte jareebsi ama. 

See, also, Od. m. 10.— Im^w iMcfev. Bendej read* faiguwa noelMi^ baft the 
pbnral denoCes tiie freqpiKuiy of her cmeity, ** ef kadie, et mUem MBft." Ot«iI. 
Cowp. AnthrvL PaL L p, 138 : 

No| fum^ XM* xW*'^ /Buniv 3*^^' n^UMiS* Sum* 
Viivyit xm^ x^tn^mf ftimfuu s^uoar. 

10. LetiU, ** Tbini7 dad." WbcnpofertjdiallhKfVSiKecedBd^aftiftmeWtal^ 
■nat to a career of ^fefama indolgcafec^ tia ligkt vestments of saaaanavm 
ledkjonlTprateetSonagailnsttiMwiiitryblaats. ThnAnO. Cremwbetter, 
" «ft tfiwuSw jprete miflb £n» Jka6itar ''desptsed," '^afighted.'* TknaSeiifee. 
Here, for, 130%, ohmm ferii, L e. eifir «f «d>Krte. 

11— 30. II. 7%vdocmto. By tlw '^Tbraoaawsuf* iaauBBt Jbrvwvor 
0IC north wind, whoae natHv land, aeeu nEus to the Gntk poeta, was Ae 
eoontry of Tbnee.—Sui mierbmim, /ma^ankinmy "at thfr tune vUeh inter- 
▼enes between the old and new Bnoa." Or^infreeraadnMvcpnctielnpMgc^ 
"terfng 11m dark and ftormy eeaeon when the mooB has dbapffeandftoaa the 
atdea." — Hterb mimm f "iUbtmm tBmiy fm»m eoHu atb hmm nwa C B nyofMr .** 
OrelL Cninp. Thcopfar. de vent. 3^ ml nUitt ran faattm* x"^'C""^**C**' "^^^u* 
wril deaeribea the ft e mi e J pawrinn of Lyifia, even In ttat ckcacy w iii n . yoo 
eiiaffii^Jbwxft^ragalkBtinTaiB. BcBtkartnti 



CARM1NUM, LIB. L 26. 77 

Cum tihi flagrans amor, et libido 
Quae solet matres furiare equorum, 
Saeviet circa jecur ulcerosimi, 15 

Non sine questu, 

Laeta quod pubes hedera virenti 
Gaudeat pulla magis atque myrto, 
Aiidas frondes Hiemis sodali 
Dedicet Euro. 



CARMEN XXVI. 

PE -ELIO LAMIA. 

Musis amicus, tristitiam et metus 
Tradam protervis in mare Creticum 

terhmhs amditionet queerelant meretncesf and considering that at that 
gloomy period Um would he abroad, besides, that there is in the text no com- 
parison, nor anything to which we could refer maqis, he reads dtzcc/io^z, i, e. 
" idien you shall rage with passion more violent than the Thracian storms." — 
14. Qua iolet matres &c. An allusion to the same idea that is expressed by 
the Greek IsrxofMuit7». Consult H^yne, ad Virg. Georg. III. 266, Scilicet antt 
omnet furor est insignis equarum. — 15. Jecur ulcerosum. The liTer was sup- 
posed by the ancients to be the primary receptacle of the blood, whence it was 
diiTiised over the whole system : hence it became, also, the seat of the passions. 
Comp. Theocr. II. 16 : 

KCrfios Ix /wyAXetf, » »" iiftecrt 5r«$s fiiXifjutw. 

Hor. Ep. I. 18, 7, Non AnciUa tuum jecur ulceret, &c.— 17. Hedera virerdi. 
The " verdant ivy," and the "dark myrtle," are here selected as fit emblems 
of youth. The leaves of the latter, in general of a dark hue, are more parti- 
cularly so when young; pulla from /^iX«ts, JEol. irikeis. " Quippe bicolor est 
myrtusy alba et nigra, sim ptiUa quia ex viridi nigrescit. Sic Diotcorides et 
Greed ahi Mv^fivv fMX»t»» et Xivxri" Bent. Milton (Lycidas 2) thus unites 
these fovourite plants : 

Te myrtles brown with ivy never sere. 

The same allegory occurs below, Od. IV. 13, 9, Aridas quercus. Anthol. 
PaL n. 483 : 

fAvfTOv 'ietXev 

Virenti. Dentley acknowledges that this reading is found in most of the MSS. 
but quotes the following passage from Verrius Flaccus (a celebrated gram- 
marian, who was appointed tutor to the young CnaaaraYs^ K\»!S^<e^^3A^ *> '^Q^vaxK., 

tfJ^mf, NOMINJJM, QUJB NS. PI5IUKTTTR CA.8TJ WOMIUXTINO, ohloli'Qntt Vfi 1A\- 

rtS^endtu est. " And it is certain that almost aU ^c«^ ot \iA* <2^aa» Vxv'asstwi*. 



78 O. HORATH FLACGI 

Portare ventis, quis siib Arcto 
Rex gelidae metuatiir orae, 

appear to end in accordance ,with this nue. He^ therefore, reads virente. 
Some modem grammarians assert that when the ablative ends in t the word 
is strictly used with the participial force ; as cane latranti, " A dog this mo- 
ment barkhig :" but when in «, that the word is of the nature of an a4}ective, 
as, cane latrantet " The barking dog ;** i. e. a dog, that usually barks. In the 
latter case, in &ct, the word is an ^ithet without any mark of time ; in the 
former it has the idea of time connected with it.— 20. Dedicet Euro. Bentley 
objects to the reading H^ro, from the utter impossibility of associating 
the Idea of a Thracian river with an act performed by Roman youths. The 
propriety of styling the windjfuna, ** the companion of winter," may, on the 
other hand, easily be defended l^ the expression of Virgil ( Georg. n. 339), " Hi- 
lemiuEuri flatus." To " devote to Eurus," moreover, coincides precisely with 
our own form of expfession, ** to scatter to the winds." Orellius endeavours 
to defend the common reading Hebro, by quoting from next ode, tradam in mare 
Creticum, ** quod non minus longinquum foret" but this very passage is against 
him, for the phrase is not tmdam^-mari Cretico, but tradam ventist which of 
course supports Bentley's emendation. 

Ode XXYL— In praise of JElius Lamia, a Roman of ancient and illustrious 
family, and distinguished for his exploits in the war with the Cantabri. The 
bard, wholly occupied with the Muses and his friend, consigns every other 
thought to the winds. 

{■ 2 — 3. 2. Tradam portarCt ^i(Uv i&c-m Mare Creticum. The Cretan, which 

lay to the north of the island, is here put for any sea. — 3. Portare^ " To waft 
tliem." Quis rub Arcto^ &c., " By what people the monarch of a firozen region 
beneath the northern sky is feared," &c. The present ode appears to have 
been written at the time when Fhrahates, king of Parthia, had been dethroned 
by his subjects for his excessive cruelty, and Teridates, who headed a party 
against him, appointed in his stead. Fhrahates fled for succour to the Scy- 
thians, and a monarch of that nation was now on his march to restore him. 
The king of the frozen region is, therefore, the Scythian invader, and the 
people who fear his approach are the Parthlans, with Teridates at thdr head. 
Pio Cassius informs us that Fhrahates was reinstated in his kingdom, and 
that Teridates fled into Syria. Here he was allowed to remain by Augustus, 
who obtained from him the son of Fhrahates, and led the young prince as a 
hostage to Rome. This son was subsequently restored to the fiither, and the 
standards, taken by the Farthians from Crassus and Antony, were delivered 
in exchange. Compare Dio Cassius, line 18, vol. i. p. 649, ed. Reim. ; Justin. 
XLII. 5. Strabo, however, states, that the son of Fhrahates was received as 
a hostage from the father himself, and along with him sons and grandsons 
{9«.itet( xu.) irctiiuv 9aiiot(. Strab. 6, extr.) Comp. with this the language 
of Suetonius (Yit. Aug. 43), who speaks of the hostages of the Farthians 
(" Parthonun obsides"). — **Hoc carmen compositum est^ a. v. c. 729, ante Ju- 
gam Teridatis, certe untequam de ea nuntius Bomam perlatus esset. Franke. 
1 considers Franke to have been misled by the authority of Justin : 
if ettm deberet dicere cum Dione, 51, 18, in Asiam ad Casarem profugisse 
», perverse in IJispania beUum tunc temporis gerentem somniavit. 

fm'debca Trogim subjeciste (§. 10) qua post Iuec,Jkuto Hiipomcnn UOo, 



CABMINUM, LIB. L 26. ' 79 

Quid Tcridaten terreat, iinice 5 

Securus. O, quae fontibus integria 
Gaudes, apricos necte flores, 
Necte meo Lamiae coronam, 

Pimplei dulcis ! Nil sine te mei 
Possunt honores : hunc fidibus noviS| 1 

Hunc Lesbio sacrare plectro, 
Teque tuasque decet soroies. 

getta erant. The fact ii alladed to by Yirg. Geor. IL 4Sn^ii^Sdoi agUans tUa^ 
eordia fratret, for Fhrahates and Teridates were both Arsacidre. 

6. Quid, &c., " And what may terrify," &c., i. e. in addition to the king of 
Bcythia, Teridates dreaded the proverbial infidelity and fickleness of his own 
tub^^cta, the Farthians. 

6 — II. 6. Fontibtu integrity JtxfifArae ; Eurip. Hipp.tIS ; " the pure foun- 
tains." By thefontes integria lyric poetry is designated, and the poet alludes 
to the circumstance of his having been the first of his countrymen who had 
refreshed the literature of Rome with the streams of lyric verse. Hence the In- 
Tocation of the Muse. The same idea is contained in >i(2»6ta noow, 1. 10. Comp. 
Lncret, IV. 2, juvat integros accedere fontes.—l. Apricos necte fores, " en- 
twine the sunny flowers."— ^/>rtcox. Therefore more flagrant and beautiful. 
The sunny flower and the chaplet which th^ form are figurative expressions, 
and mean, simply, a lyric effusion, llie muse is solicited to aid the bard 
in celebrating the praises of his friend.— CSoronom, A lyric effiision is fre- 
quently thus denoted, Find. Olymp. YI. 147, kvl^etfftv aixf^rxifi 9\ixtn 
r9txiX»9 vfjLvtf. Antip. Sid. Ep. 70, de Sapphone, 3if fiira Uudei ix\t» ^u^uiv 
Un^iluv 0-Ti<p»vcv — Pimplei. The Muses were called Fimpleides, from Fim- 
plea, a fountain, hill, and city of Thrace, subsequently included within the 
limits of Macedonia, Orpheus was said to have been bom here ; dulcisy r.iot- 
r4if. — Pimplei is adopted from Bentley's coi\}ecture, for Pimplea the name of 
a place, whence the Muses are designated TLfMrXfttitf — " Greece IL/AxXvte est, 
non HitJurX»ue. Hie Horatitts Musam compellat, vi res ipsa pnedicat ; Mqm 
Pimplea locus est ; seuoppidumsit, seu mons, sivejbns, sive omnia ; Musa vero 
inde denominata Pimpleis." Bent.— 9. Nil sine te mei, &c. " Without thy 
favouring aid, the honours which I can confer would prove of no avail in ce- 
lebrating the praises of others." By the term honores the poet alludes to his 
successful cultivation of lyric verse.— Po^nm^ is Bentley's beautiful correction 
for proswnt. Comp. Yirg, .£n, IX. 446 : 

Fortunati ambo, si quid mea carmina possunt. 

And Moschus, III. 126, tl ^i ri xiyyuv liu^icrluv imet.fjutt, &c. — Honores. Thus 
Find. Nem. IX. 10, ixtta-xitc-et xXvraTe «>(«« rtfistis. — 10. Fidibtu nom's, "In 
new strains," i. e. in lyric verse, Hence the bard speaks of himself as the 
first who had adapted the JEolian strains to Italian measure ; Ode HI. 30, 1 3. 
Thus Yirgil, Eel. HI. 86, PoUio et ipse/acit nova carmina, i. e. a new style oi 
tragedy, diflierent from that of Pacuvius and Ennius. — 11. Lesbio plectro, "On 
the Lesbian lyre." The plectrum, or quill, is here taken figuratively foT \\^ 
lyre itself. Comp. Ode J. 1, 34. The epithet Lesbio, YvaAtV»\A.'^T^<a«cwcftV^ 



8a Q. HOBATn FLACGI 

CARMEN XXVn. 

AD SODALES. 

Natis in usum laetltiae scyphis 
Pugnaxe, Tliracum est : tolHte barbanira 
Morem verecundumque Bacchum 
Sanguineis prohibete rixis. 

Vino et lucemis Medus acinaces 5 

Immane quantum discrepat ! impium 

the myth in Phanocles, V. 16 ; and Ovid, Met. H. 55, that the head and lyre 
of Orpheus were wafted, at length, to Lesbos : i. e. the Thradan, or Pierian 
family of bards arriyed at, and settled their school of Lyric poetry, at Lesbos. 
See Milll. Hist. Lit. Ar., chap. 2,—Sacrare, ** To consecrate to immortal &me." 
Comp. Stat. Silr. IV, 7, 7, Si tutu cantu Latio tacravi Pindare Thebat. 

Odb XXYn. — The poet is supposed to be present at a festal party, where 
the guests, wanning under the influence of wine, begin to break forth into 
noisy wrangling. He reproves them in severe terms for conduct so foreign 
to a meeting of friends, and, hi order to draw off their attention to other and 
more pleasing subjects, he proposes the challenge in verse 10th, on which the 
rest of the ode is made to turn. The ode is copied from Anacreon, Frag. 63. 

1—6. 1 . Natu in tuum, &c., " With cups made for joyous purposes." The 
scyphutf from xmrrw, was a cup of large dimendon, used both on festal occa- 
fdons and in the celebration of sacred rites. As the canthanu was sacred to 
Bacchus, so was the tcyphtu to Hercules. — Pugnare tcyphis, i. e. **poculit 
pro telit uti in iretfuviqt" OreU. — 2. Thnxcum est. Comp. note on Ode 
I. XVra. 9.-3. ToUite, **Away with so barbarous a custom." Ferecun- 
dwn; equivalent to modicum (Od L 18, 7). "Foe to excess."— ProAi- 
bete . . . Bcuxhum. The same construction occurs in Epist. I. 1, 31 : cor- 
pus prohibere cheragra. — For verecundumy Bentley proposed (from £p. II. 
IS.) inverecundum, with this meaning, "banish from your feasts, excess 
in wine fraught with sanguinary brawls."— 5. Vino et lucemis, ^c, "how 
much the dagger of the Parthian is at variance with nocturnal banquets !" 
literally "with wine and lights."— Ftno and lucemis are datives, put by a 
GrsBcism for the ablative with the preposition a.— Medus. Comp. Ode I. II. 
51.—Jcinaees. — The term is of Persian origin. The acinaces was, properly, a 
small dagger in use among the Persians, and borrowed from them hy the 
soldiers of later ages. It was worn at the side. Hesychius in explaining 
the word, caUs it Zi^v Th^ftxivy {/^. Snidas remarks : kxtvaxnty /Mx^it iifu 
Utffixiv, and Pollux (I. 138), Uifftxh ^tfiisit «, vS im^S irf^njfr^/taMir. 
This last comes nearest the true explanation as given above. Comp. Schnei- 
der, s. V. ibxtvaxns, "Bin eigenthttmlich Persisches Wort: ein kleiner sd- 
tendegen bey den Persem." The allusion is to the fitct that the Persians wore 
their arms even when at table. At Rome, no one could carry weapons in the 
city. The Greeks used the kxtvkxfK after the Persian war.— 6. Immane quan- 
turn, analogous to the Greek ernvfimrrdr »r0r.— Impium damorem. The epithet 
Mjfwcr hMs here a particular reference to the violation of the ties and duties of 



CARMINITM, Lin. L 27. 81 

Lenlte clamorem, sodales, 
Et cubito remanete presso. 

Voltus seven me quoque sumere 

Partem Falerni ? dicat Opuntiae 10 

flHendship, as well as to the profanation of the table, which was always re- 
garded as sacred by the ancients. — " Quatentu JPox, qiue in convivio Ubationibus 
in deum honoremfiniendo tervati debet^ nefarie turhatur" — Orell. 

8 — 9. 8. Cubito remanete presso, *' remain with the elbow pressed on the 
conch,*' i. e. stir not fh>m your places ; alluding to the ancient custom of re- 
dining at their meals. 9. Seoeri Falerni, i^ifAttt : foHis, Sat. IL 4, 24. Athen. 
I. 24 : tiivi iC9 r*v ^MXi^fov, i ctimf^os »»i i yXvxA^etv. All writers agree in 
describing the Falemian wine as very strong and durable, and so rough in its 
recent state, that it could not be drunk with pleasure, but required to be Icept 
a great number of years before it was sufficiently meUow. . Horace even terms 
it a " fiery" wine, and calls for water from the spring to moderate its strength ; 
and Persius applies to it the epithet *' indomitum," probably in allusion to its 
heady quality. From Galen's account, it appears to have been in best condi- 
tion firom the tenth to the twentieth year ; afterwards it was apt to contract an 
unpleasant bitterness : yet, we may suppose, that when of a good vintage, and, 
eeiiecially, when preserved in glass bottles, it would Iceep much longer without 
having its flavour impaired Horace, who was a lover of old wine, proposes, 
in a well known ode (IIL 21), to broach an amphora which was co-eval with 
himself, and which, therefore, was, probably, not less than thirty -tiiree years' 
old, as Torquatus Manlius waa consul in the six hundred and eighty-ninth 
year from the foundation of the city, and Corvinus, in honour of whom the 
wine was to be drawn, did not obtain the Consulate till 723 a. n. c. As he 
bestows the highest commendation on this sample, ascribing to it all the vir- 
tues of the choicest vintages, and pronouncing it truly worthy to be produced 
on a day of festivity, we must believe it to have been really of excellent quality. 
In general, however, it probably suffered more or less from the mode in which 
it was kept ; and those whose taste was not perverted by the rage for high- 
dried wines, preferred it in its middle state. 

Among our present wines, we have no hesitation in fixing upon those of 
Xeres and Madeira as the two to which the Falemian offers the most distinct 
features of resemblance. Both are straw-coloured wines, assuming a deeper 
tint firom age, or firom particular circumstances in the quality or management 
of the vintage ; both of them present the several varieties of dry, sweet, and 
light ; both of them are exceedingly strong and durable wines— being when 
new very rou^, harsh, and fiery, and requiring to be kept about the same 
length of time as the Falemian before they attidn a due degree of mellowness. 
Of the two, however, the more palpable dryness and bitter-sweet flavour of 
the sherry might incUne us to decide that it approached most nearly to the 
wine under consideration ; and it is worthy of remark, that the same difRer- 
enoe in the produce of the fermentation is observable in the Xeres vintages, 
as that which Galen has noticed with respect to the Falemian ; it being impos - 
sible always to predict with certainty whether the result.will be a dr^ ^rtasb^ 
or a sweetish wine, resembling Paxarete. 
10—14. 10, Ojnmtia. 6o called from Opn», thft «a.pV\ai ot XJaa O^wafi^Ma 

1> ^ 



82 Q. HORATn FLACCI 

Frater Megillae, quo heatus 
Volnere, qiia pereat sagitta. 

Cessat voluntas ? non alia bibam 
Mercede. Quae te cunque domat Venus, 
Non erubescendis adurit 15 

Ignibus, ingenuoque semper 

Amore peccas. Quidquid babes, age, 
Depone tutis auribus. — Ah miser, 

Locri in Greece, at the niMrthern eztremily of Boeotia ; its modem name is 
Khardenitz. Frater ^ " El^anter non nomkuU adoletcentem tpium, $ed a pul' 
ckra torore designate ut todalium juvenum attentionem acuat." Ordl. — II. 
Quo keattuy &c. The expressions beattu vulnere, and peremt, afford very ideaa- 
tng specimens of what grammarians torm the figure oxymoron. — Folnere. 
Thus the Greeks use Tf»vfA». Sagitta^ ri^tv ^iXpt "E^mrt. The Greek and 
Roman youths, over their wine, used to oeldbrate the beauty and favour of 
their mistresses. Comp. CatulL VL 10 : ^ 

Quicquid habes boni malique 
Die nobis. Yolo te ac tuos amores 
Ad caelum lepido vocare versu. 

It appears, indeed, to have been a rule amid the Jovial banquets oftlie ancients, 
both Gredcs and Romans, that each individual should name his mistress. 
See Theoc. IdyU. XIY. 18 

Srttpe iiBiX' ittttrrf liu (aow Srtf0( lis^v. 

It was usual, also, to toast their ladies, and quaff a bumper for every letter of 
fheir respective names. Thus Martial, L 72 : 

Naevia sex cyathis, septem Justina bibatnr ; 
Quinque Lycas : Lyde quatuor ; Ida tribus. 

13. Cetsat voluntas f "Dost thou refuse?" literally, "does (thy) inclination 
hesitate ?" — Non alia bibam mercede^ " On no other condition will I drink."— 

14. Qua te eunque^ &c. An encomium well calculated to remove the bashful 
reserve of the youth. " Whoever the feir object may be that sways thy bosom, 
she causes it to bum with a flame at which thou hast no occasion to blush, 
for thou always indulgest in an honourable love." The expression amore 
peceare is more forcible than the simple amore. Thus m jineiHa delmquere, 
Oyld Am. II. 8, 8. Fenui, " Thy love," L e. the maid who inspires thy 
passion. Thus Virg. Ed. UL 68, Parta mece Veneri tunt m»a»era. 

16. Jngenio, i. e. *' ingemuemuUeriSf non andUtB vel libertine" Qui enim 
cum andUn rem habebant, tamquam humilet et tortUtUe libidinit hominet^ male 
tulgo cuidiebant, et AncnxiJtiOLi vocabantur ; unde norter, C. XL 4, tolatur 
XafUhiam quendam exempto AchiJUs, et Agamemnomt, 

Ne sit andllA tiM amor pudori."— OrelL 
18—23. 18. Depone, &c. L e. whisper her namia U» 1119 «»%, ^s^«^ Tve\«e 
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Quanta laborabas Charybdl, 

Digne puer meliore flamma ! 20 

Quae saga, quia te solvere Thessalis 
Magus venenis, quis potent deus ? 
Vix iUlgatum te tnfomii 
Pegasus expediet Chimasrae. 



CARMEN XXVm. 

NAUTA ET ARCHYT^ UMBEA. 



Te maris et terrae numeroque carentls axenae 
Mensorem cohibent, Archyta, 

win betray the secret. Ah miser I The exclamation of the poet when the 
secret is divulged.— 19. Quanta laborabas^ &c. The passion of the youth is 
compared to the dangers of the fabled Charybdis, and hence the expression, 
quanta laborabas CTian/bdi, is equiTalent in effect to Quam periculosam tibi 
pttettam amabtu. Compare a line from a comic poet in Athen. XIIL 558 : 

Cicero uses the same metaphor respecting M. Antony, Qua Charybdis tarn 
vorax? Phil. II. 67.— Laborabas, *' Imperfeetum rejertw ad id tempus, quo 
puella nomen ex eo qwuierat HoratitUy et quo iUe respondere cunetatus erat." 
Orell. Bentley asserting that Laborarepudld ii not correct Latinity (although 
laborare mari, itinere, S^c, ia), reads, laboras in Charybdis **Dieiiur tennenree- 
tissime laborare amore, ut laborare ambttionet Sat. L 4, 26 ; ethic Charybdis est 
amor puellte improba, nonpueOa ipsa." Orell. — Flamma, This is the only pas- 
sage in which fiamma is used metaphorically by Horace ; it is firequently so 
used by VirgU ; e. g. JEn. II. 587 ; IV. 28, &c.— 21. Thessalis venenis. Thessaly 
was remarkable for producing numerous herbs used in the magical rites of 
antiquity.— 23. Vix iHigatum, &c., "Even Pegasus's self; will with difficulty 
extricate thee from the entangling snares of this three-shaped Chimera." 
Literally, "Pegasus will hardly extricate thee, entangled by this three-shaped 
Chiracera." In construction, triformi ChimartBy depending on t27^a^iim, is the 
dative put by a Grsciam for the ablative. A new comparison is here made, 
by wliich the female in question is made to resemble the well-known Chimaera, 
or to use the words of Do^ring, ^'Meretrix ilia, rapadtate sua juvenwn bonis 
infestissima, comparatur cum triformi illo monstro€himara."—Saga. There is 
a climax here, qua saga—quis magus— qjuis deus! for the latter compare 
Chariton IV. 4: r/; nBiSit htv^nrm fSfcu; — IlUgatum, ** quasi draconit 
^xibtu." Orell.— 7V(/i>nm. Comp. Hom. II. T- 181 : 

Ode XX VXII.^Tiie ottject of the present ode \a lo enioTOft \bfe^)aRSx^^»Aoc^ 
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Pulverls exigui prope litus parva Matinum 
Munera, nee (][iiidquain tibi prodest 

that ^vre are an tmib^wst to the power of death, whatevor may be our station In 
life, and whatever our talents and acquirements. The dialogue form is adopt- 
ed for this purpose- and the parties introduced are a mariner and the shado 
of Archytas. The former, as he is travelling along the shore of southern 
Italy, discovers the dead body of the pliilosopher, which had been thrown up 
by the waves near the town of Matinum, on the Tarentine Gulf. He addresses 
the corpse, and expresses his surprise that so illustrious an individual could 
not escape &om the dominion of the grave. At the seventh verse the shade 
reives and continues on until the end of the ode.— Be not surprised, O mari- 
ner ! at beholding me in this state, exclaims the fallen Fythi^orean, Death hath 
sdected far nobler victims : bestow the last sad offices on my remains, and ao 
shall prosperous fortune crown your every effort ; ii^ on the contrary, yon 
make light of my request expect not to escape a just retribution. The ode 
would appear, firom its general complexion, to have been imitated firom the 
Greek. Anthon. 

There is very great difficulty in assigning his proper portion to each cha- 
racter in this ode, and great diversity of opinion concerning it. The ideas 
of the critics may be divided into two classes. A — Those who consider 
it a dialogue between Archytas and a mariner approaching the spot where 
the remains of the philosopher lay ; and B — Those who consider it merely 
as a monologue. The former again are subdivided, «« Wolf attributes the 
first six verses to the mariner, the remainder to Archytas. /f. Dillenber- 
ger gives the first sixteen verses to the sdlor, the remainder to Archytas. 
y. Buttman assigns twenty verses to the former, the remainder to the latter 
V, An anonymous critio, in Orell, thinks the ode to be a regular dialogue, To 
the mariner may be attributed vs. 1—6, then Archytas answers 7—13, and fa 
interrupted by the sailor, JiuUce te — venque. Archytas commences again 
with &d, down to fugit^ 20 ; when the mariner acknowledges the truth of 
his assertions, and gives proof of it in his own case. Me quoque .... tmdia, 2 1-- 
22 ; andArchytus commences with At fu, to the end. This is certainly in- 
genious, and fairly accounts for te, vs. 14; quoque^ 21 ; At, 23, &c., which 
were the chief difficulties to critics. 

But there is a sub-division of the second class also, e. g. &. " The spirit of 
a drowned mariner is represented at the bones of Archytas, complaining of 
his fate, and comparing his sad lot with that of the philosopher ; and towards 
the conclusion, the spirit asks burial at the hands of arwtfier mariner who was 
coaatmg along the shore." Weuke, Leibker, &c. /S'. The ode is a mere poeti- 
nal fancy of Horace, suggested by his own previous danger (Ode HI. 4, 27)* 
The poet pictures kimte{fas lost and that hit oum spirit wanders around tha 
spot where Archytas, too, had perished. Kegel. 

Plutarch mentions an ode of Archilochus upon the same subject ; but then 
Archytas could not have been named, since he lived after the Lyric poets. If 
this ode be derived from a Greek source, it is probably feota some epigram of 
the Alexandrine period. We have no certain account of the death of Archytas 
by shipwreck. Perhaps there was some author, now lost, who mentioned it, or 
m tnditioD to that effect prevailed among the Tarentinea. 
J, Te maru et terras Ac — The order of construotloii Vi m to\^^«i •. Par^ 
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Aerias tentasse domos, animoque rotundum 5 

Percurrisse polum, morituro ! 

mun^ra exigvi pulverit (scil. negata tihi) cohibent te, &c, « the rcanty present 
of a little dust, denied to thy remains, confines thee," &c. The ellipsis of 
negata tibi must be noted, though required more by the idiom of our own, 
than by that of the Latin tongue. According to the popular belief, if a corpse 
w«« depriyed of the rites of sepulture, the shade of the deceased was compelled 
to wander for a hundred years either around the dead body, or along the banks 
of the Styx. Hence the peculiar propriety of cohibent in the present passage. 
In order to obviate so lamentable a result, it was esteemed a most solemn 
duty for every one who chanced to encounter an unburied corpse, to perform 
the last sad offices to it. Sprinkling dust or sand three times upon the dead 
body, was esteemed amply sufficient for every purpose. Hence the language 
of the text, ** pulverit exigtU parva munera." "Whoever neglected this ii^unc- 
tlon of religion was compelled to expiate his crime by sacrificing a sow to 
Ceres. Compate Festus (in Pnecidanea agna\ Cicero, deLegUmtt II. 22 : 
Marius Yictorinus, I. p. 247, ed. Putsch. 

The interpretation which we have here given, has found, however, very 
strenuous opponents. Mitscherlich, Jani, and D5ring maintain, that pulverit 
exigui parva munera is a mere circumlocution for locut exiguut^ and that cO' 
hibant is only the compound used for the simple verb. Hence, according to 
these commentators, the meaning will be, '*a small Rpot of earth now holds 
thee," &c. ; and they contend, that in this way the opposition is best preserved 
between the different parts of the sentence. We cannot agree in the pro- 
priety of such an interpretation. For, besides that this would altogether de- 
stroy the force of the word munera, the periphrasis ot munera pulcerit, with the 
two accompanying epithets, is extremely harsh, nor is the sense at all im- 
proved by this mode of rendering, as far at least, as we are able to decide. As 
for the examples of a similar periphrasis which Jani undertakes to cite, it must 
be evident, upon the slightest inspection, that they are not entitled to the 
name. In Lucretius (I. 32), " munera belli" is equivalent to " beUicot labo' 
ret ;" and in Horace, himself (Ode II. I. 38), by munera ncenia are meant, in 
fact, leget et modot ncsnia.—Marit et terrct mentorem ; alluding to the geo 
metrical knowledge of Archytas. — Numeroque carentit arena ; the possibility 
of calculating the niunber of the grains of sand was a favourite topic with the 
ancient mathematieians. Archimedes has left us a work on this subject, en- 
titled, lf»[A[juTris (Jrenariut\ which is interesting, as showing the state of 
science at that period. Comp. Find. -^etfAfAei itfiO/Act Tifiri^ivytv. Dil- 
lenburgcr considering that " to count the sand" is merely a proverbial expres- 
sion denoting a vain and impossible attempt, thinks, that the sailor utters 
this in irony of the philosopher— CoAi6<?n*. Comp. Ode II. XX. 8 : necStygOt 
cohibebar unda. III. IV. 80 : trecenta Pirithoum cohibent caterue, " Jccipio 
cum Mittcherlichio cohiberb de terrd, qua carport demortuo tuhttrata ett." 
Braunh. But see note above. 

2—7. 2. Archyta. Archytas, one of the Pythagoric preceptors of Plato, was 
a native of Tarentum. He is said to have been the eighth in succession from 
Pythagoras t and such was his celebrity, that many illustrious names^ be&ldA 
that of Plato, appear in the train of his ^adplea. He exci^«\ tvoX qt&3 Vel 
specuhuire pMoaopby, but in geometry «DdmechaxdQ&, «xA\a «iiki^V>\ivi«VEk.« 
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ARCHYT^ UMBRA. 

Occidit et Pelopis genitor, conviva deorum, 

Tithonusque remotus in auras, 
Et Jovis arcanis Minos admissns, habentque 

vented a kind of winged automaton, and several curious hydraulic machinet. 
He was in such high reputation for moral and political wisdom, that, contrary 
to the usual custom, he was appointed, seven different times to the supreme 
magistracy in Tarentum. Of his writings none remain except ^ metaphy- 
sical work, " On the Nature of the Universe." His death is said to have been 
occasioned by shipwreck. But comp. Diog. La£rt. Y HI. 79—86 ; Suidas, s. v. ; 
Iambi. 23; -Snian. Far. Hitt. XII. 19, &c. ; Enfield's HUt&ry qf Philosophic, 
vol. i. p. 409 — 3. Matinum. The Matinian shore lay between Calipolis and the 
lapygian promontory, on the Tarentine Gulf : the town of Matinum was a 
little distance inland ; it was fiuned for its bees and honey ( Compare Ode IV. 
II. 27).— 5. Aerias tentasse domos, &c., "To have essayed^ reach ethe- 
real abodes ;" alluding to the astronomical knowledge of the philosopher. — 
Tentasse. Comp. Virg. Eel. IV. 32 : tentare Tlietin navibus. Tacit. Germ. 

34 : Ipsum quin oceanum tentavimus. — Rotundum polum, "Thero\md 

world" or, " spherical heaven."— 6. MoriturOt " Since death was to be thy cer- 
tain doom." 

7. Occidet, "JNauta usque ad versum septimum loquitur." Mltsch. ; but see 
introduction. Ftmdus hujtu consolaUomu est, Iliad. ^, 117, vbi Achilles : 

Ov^i yctf $v^i fiiv 'H^xXvt ^uyt «?f«, 
"Oertri^ ^tXrecrof Wx% A;; IL^tvimi Stv»»rt' 
'AAA« i Me7^ ii&fjutrfi »a) &fy»)ii»e ;c«X«tf 'H{»w 
"Of »»i iyiiv X. T. X. 

Pelopis genitor. Tantalus.— ConmtMs deorum. " Though a guest of the gods.** 
Comp. Ouliif, StvB^ufrot civ xmv^s r^»iri^7}s it^iu/jC tx^v Iffov. Eurip. Orest. 9. 
The common mythology makes Tantalus to have been the entertainer, not the 
guest of the gods, and to have served up his oWn son at a banquet in order to 
test their divinity. Horace follows the earlier fitble, by which Tantalus is 
represented as honoured with a seat at the table of the gods, and as having 
incurred their displeasure l^ imparting nectar and ambrosia to mortals : his 
punishment is well known. Pindar mentions his offence (Olymp. L 98), &0«v- 
Avm on xXi-^oi, x. r. A. Euripides, however (L c), ascribes his fate to a 
different cause : kxiXckemt Ifx^ y'KJSifffa,'*, tblffximnt ♦»«"«». 

8—14. 8. Tithonuviibe remottu in auras, " And Tithonua though translated 
to the skies," an allusion to the fable of Tithonus and Aurora.— Utrum '*ab 
Aurora in aelum raptus" an **qm in auras tandem evanuit" utfere Od. U. 
16. 30 : Longa Tithonum mintUt senectus ? Illud unice verum ; etenim requi- 
ritur law aXiqua respondens illis " conviva deorum," et "Jovis arcanis admissus. " 
Orell. According to this view, the passage means, Tithonus, although wafted 
by Aurora to the sMes, yet died ; her love could not give immortality even to 
him. For the other interpretation, Comp. Mid. Night's Dream. 

I wiD purge thy mortal grossness so 
That thou shalt like an airy spirit go. 

A^, Sp iff-rifu* Ttff^tTirot lA.«/3* x^oxut o%ti «y«(ir^a-«f. Eurip. Troad. 
S^. — 9. Arcanis i understand conntiu. — Mtnoi. Intyrdetto^aiumoT^ t«v«- 
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Tartara Panthoiden, iterum Oreo 10 

Demissum, quamvis clypeo Trojana refixo 
Tempora testatus, nihil ultra 

Nervos atque cutem Morti concesserat atrae ; 

Judice te non sordidus auctor 
Naturae verique. Sed omnes una manet nox, 15 

Et calcanda semel via leti. 

rence for the laws which he promulgated, Ifflnoa pretended to have had secret 
conferences with Jove respecting them. Comp, Odyss. r. 149 : Ait f^ty^Xev 
U^irrii — Tartara, here is used not for that particular region there denomi- 
nated, but for the whole lower world in general. Comp. Theog. 1036 : «t«» 
«««» (dvtrrtv etvl^tt) ixfi T«{T«g«f rn^euf.^lO. Panthoiden, *♦ The son of Pan- 
thous." Euphorbus is here meant in name, but Pythagoras in reality. This 
philosopher taught the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, and is said to 
have asserted that he himself had animated various bodies, and had been at 
one time Euphorbus the Trojan. To prove his identity with the son of Pan- 
thous, report made him to have gone into the temple of Juno, at, or near My- 
cenae, where the shield of Euphorbus had been preserved among other offer- 
ings, and to have recognized and taken H down. — Iterum Oreo demismm. Al- 
though he had preached his ikvourite doctrine the xttJuyyintriw, fMTtfA^Cxotftv. 
The doctrine of the transmigration of souls.— Jfon'm, "a second time," t. e. 
after a long interval. Some editors translate the word, "again and again." 
Demistum. Demittere is similarly used by Virg. JEn. II. 398 : Multos Danaum 
demittirmu Oreo. Comp. n, ^, 3: '^vx»f "Ajii tr^otii^iv. — 11. Clypeo refixo 
" By the shield loosened from the wall of the temple." Mazimus Tyrius ( 1 6, 2) 
relates, that Pythagoras asserted that he had been engaged in the Trojan wars 
in the form of Euphorbus. In testimony of this he affirmed, that one shield 
amongst many others dedicated in the temple had been his,* and having pointed 
out the particular one he claimed, his name was found indented on the inner 
?ide.— 13. Nervotatqtie cutem. " His sinews and skin," t. e. his body. Ti ii^/Mb 
rovTO xet) rk icT» xtt) rets a-»^»»f, tw ^J'«X»» 'x^«uvii4» xcti ^ttxim, itrdttii xtti 
T^Cxivct, etroppixTUv Stf/Mvtv. Max. Tyr. XIII. 5. — 14. Judtcete^Bcc. "Even in 
thine own estimation, no mean expounder of nature and truth ;" alluding to 
Pythagoras both as a natural and moral philosopher. Some editions read me, 
but te indicates the wide-spread reputation of Pythagoras, whose well-known 
name was ever in the mouths of the vulgar throughout that part of southern 
Ita^. But see iRXi(A,—Sordidiu auctor, thus Livy, XXX. 40: Polybium— 
luiud rpemendum auctorem. " Quodgenut Xirirnreg /requentutimum est apud 
antiquos." Orell. Jahn adopts/tM^ice me, from Cuningh. He considers that even 
allowing the reputation of Pythagoras to have been very widely spread in Mag- 
na Grcecia, yet that Archytas in upholding the dignity and immortality of his 
master, would scarcely appeal to the Judgment of a common sailor.— Afan«re. 
This verb often denotes " impending doom," a destiny we can by no meuis es- 
cape, thus below Od. II. 18, 19: dettinata auia divitem maitbt A«ruin.— 15. 
Calcanda semel. .Comp. Rom. and Jul. : 

Death of one person can be paidYraX otvca 
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Dant alios Furiae torvo spectaciila Marti ; 

Exitlo est avidum mare nautis : 
Mixta senum ac juvemim densentur funera, milium 

Saeva caput Proserpina fugit. 20 

Me quoque devexi rapidus comes Ononis 

lUyricis Notus obruit undis. 
At tu, nauta, vagae ne parce malignus arenas 

Ossibus et capiti inhumato 

17. Toroo "grim-Tlttged.**— Furu7,xr$if »uantu. Hesiod. Sent. S49. Alecto 
la represented as fomenting war, by Vii^g. lEsx. VIL 323 : Aledo—cui tristia 
heUa cordi. 

18 — 22. 18. Avidum mare. *' The greedy ocean.*' Some editions read am- 
<fi* (" greedy after gain") as agreeing with nnuHs. This however, would imply 
a censure on thd very individual from whom the &vour of a burial is supposed 
to be asked.— 19. Mixta tenum, &c. ** The intermingled funerals of the oldand 
young are crowded together.** Densentur is from denseo -ere, an old verb used 
by Lucretius, "Virgil, and Pliny. The common text has densantur trotn demo 
-are.— Nullum caput, &c. " Stem Proserpine avoids no victim's head," i. e. she 
marks as her victim every individi^ •* Nemo tarn gravis est, quern J^joser- 
pina, i.e. morsjugiat, timeat,adquemmorsnonaccedat. Orell. The ancients 
had a belief that no one could die unless Proserpina, or Atropos her minist^, 
out a lock of hair from the head. The idea was evidently borrowed from the 
analogy of animal sacrifices, in which the hair cut from the fh>nt, or from 
between the horns of the victims (see Buttman Lexil. in v. xarm^x^'^'^X ""^^ 
regarded as the first offering. — S<pva. Comp. Odyss. A'. 47 : irMn Th^st^n- 
C4ii ; and an inscription preserved by Brunat. 

AT- S^VOS- PLUTO* RAPUIT* ME* AD- INFERA- TEMPLA. 

21. Devexi Orionis. "Of the setting Orion.** The setting of this star was 
always accompanied by tempestuous weather. Orion sets early in Novomber, 
at which period of the year violent storms are frequent, hence i^o<itf is called 
the Comef of Orion. Comp. Od. HI. 27, 18. Pnmus Orion, Virg. .En. "\TI. 719 . 

SiBvis ubi hibemis Orion conditur undis. 

22. Ilfyricis tindis. " Amid the Blyrian waters.** Ilie allusion is to the Adri. 
atic se* in general. The IDyrians, beside their settlements on the north-eastern 
shores of the Adriatic, had at one time extended thonselves as fiur as Ancona 
on the coast of Italy. Fagt9...arentg, "The shifting sand," Sim rr^ca^f,* 
** a ventis hue iUuc jcutatm." Orkll. 

23—35. 23. Ne parce malignus dare. ** Do not unkindly reftiae to bestow." 
24. Capiti, " debebat imprimis caput pulvere eonspergi, quo consperto totum cor- 
pus kumatum putabatur." Bravx. The whole of this passage appears to be 
modelled iqwn an e{ugram in the Anthology L p. 484 : 

AA>^ T«x* T9urtn kwrtmrmt x«</«»»." 
A*mmmt9. *«» «««oi^ to ariM the Watu^ tewl mtiBwOoto^Yw^^ 



CAEVINUM, LIB I. 29. gg 

Particulam dare. Sic, quodcunqiie minabltiir Eunisl 
Fluctibus Hesperils, Venusinae 26 

Plectantur silvse, te sospite, multaque merces, 
Unde potest, tlbi defluat aequo 

Ab Jove, Neptunoque saeri custode Tarenti. 

Negligis immeritis nocituram 30 

Postmodo te natis fraudem commlttere ? Fors et 

Debita jura vicesque superbae 

Te maneant ipsum : precibus non linquar inultis, 

Teque piacula nulla resolvent, 
Quamquam festinas, non est mora longa ; licebit 3^ 

Injecto ter piilvere curras. 



CARMEN XXIX. 

AD ICCIUM. 

Icci, beatis mmc Arabiun invldes 
Gazis, et acrem militiam paras 

was first coined by Ovid. (Heroid. 11. 135) and as the present ode is one of tha# 
earliest of Horace's works, it could not have been adopted by him.— 26. FlttC' 
Hbtu Hetperiit. " The western waves :" the seaa around Italy ; which country 
was called Hesperia by the Greeks. — Ventuirue plectantur sUwe. " May the 
Venusian woods be lashed by it." — 28. Unde potest ; equivalent to a quUnu hoc 
ieri potest^ " For they are able to enrich thee." In construing, place unde po- 
test at the end of the sentence. A similar seet^itBurtg occurs below, Epod. 
XVII. 45 : Et tu, potes 5am, solve me dementia. — Deflidt, '* Flow abunt 
dantly."— 29. Sacri custode Nepttmo. Neptune was the tutelar deity oi 
Tarentum.— Ct^ox, i.e. «y;c*»?'«f'— ^<*'*«» ^^ the mythic founder of Taren- 
tum. He was son of Neptune and a Latin nymph, whence his parent Neptune 
became the irokicvxf of the Tarenthies, and his head is impressed upon their 
coins. — Kegligis immeritis, &c. ** Dost thou make light of committing a crime 
which will prove ii\Jurious to thy unoffending posterity ?" The crime here al- 
luded to is the neglecting to perform the last sad offices to the shade of Ar- 
chytas. — 31. Fraudem, kyt. Com. Hom. Odyss. >!. 72 : 

Postmodo te natis ; equivalent to nepotUnu. Te is here the ablative, depending 

on ex, i. e, natis ex te Fors et debita jura, &c. "Perhaps both a well-merited 

punishment and a haughty retribution maybe awaiting thee thyself." — Forset 
" Kotanda est singularis poetarum formula fobs et pro fortasse etiam, qua 
jm^reditur oratio ad rem opirUone conceptam sed gravitate et ma^gtvAMXvM. 
ampliorem." OitXLL.—32. f'liw*, i;«^/3^, i»T<!rw»«.— 3^. InuUu» **\i\ila»M^" ^ 
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Non ante devicti? Sabaeae 
Regibus, horribilique Medo 

Nectis catenas ? Quae tibl virginum, 5 

Sponso necato, barbara serviet ? 
Puer quis ex aula caplllis 
Ad cyathum statuetur unctis, 

34. PieunUa, x»9»ffAoi.—Z5. Licebit injecto, &c. " Thou mayest run on after 
having thrice cast dust on my remains."— 36. Ter. Three handfuls of dust 
were, on such an occasion, sufficient for all the purposes of aburial. This was 
the usual sacred number. Comp. Virg. En. YI. 506. Mcigna Manet ter 
voce vocavi. 

Ode XXIX.— The poet having learned that his friend Icchis had abandoned 
the study of philsophy, and was turning his attention to deeds of arms, very 
pleasantly rallies him on this strange metamorphosis. 

1—5. 1. Beatii gazis. " The rich treasures." Beatus Is often used, as in 
the present instance, for dives, from the idea of happiness which the crowd 
associate with the possession of wealth.— Nunc, emphatical ; referring to his 
altered courseof life.— -^^raiMw. Augustus, a.u.c. 730 (which gives the date of 
the present ode), sent .SElius Gallus, prsefect of Egypt, with a body of troops 
agunst Arabia Felix. The expedition proved unsuccessful, having failed more 
through the difficulties which the country and climate presented, than from 
the desultory attacks of the undisciplined enemy. It was in this army that 
Iccius would eeem to have had a command. Compare, in relation to the even} 
%ere alluded to, Strabo, 16. vol. vi. p. 443. v y»i ^/A«f iiXirtU (Augustus), 
ir\overUie x(^*'^*' V ix^i^' xfctr^a-uv irXweritn. There is no doubt that many 
Roman youths joined in this expedition, and so fa from meriting opprobrium 
they deserved praise, the attack was against a savage enemy who ravaged the 
Roman frontiers, and it tended to increase the glory and territory of Rome, 
Iccius appears afterwards to have devoted himself anew to his philosophical 
pursuits, see Epist. I. 12 : Omnino iniquiut de innocente hoc Horatii sodcUi, 
jUerique interpretes judicantnt, quarijuerit homoet tordide avarut et ttidtut, 
ct^jtumodi propudii amicitiam procul dubio respumet Horatiut." Orell. With 
regard to the division of Arabia into Petraea, Deserta, and Felix, it may be re- 
marked, that this arrangement, which was made by Megastheues and Pto- 
lemy, was unknown to the inhabitants of the East. Compare John's Biblical 
Archalogy, p. 8, UphanCs Trand.—Z. Sabaa. Sabea, a part of Arabia Felix, 
is Iiere put for the whole region. The Sabaei would seem to have occupied 
what corresponds to the northernmost part of the modem Yemen.— 4. Horri- 
biiique Medo. " And for the formidable Parthian." It is more than probable, 
from a comparison of Ode I. 12, 56. and L 35, 31, with the present passage, 
that Augustus intended the expedition of which we have been speaking, not 
merely for Arabia Fdix but also for the Parthians and 'in&.—Begibw, i. e. 
« Emirs"— 5. Necti* catenas ; a pleasant allusion to the fetters in which Iccius, 
already victorious in imagination, is to lead his captives to Rome.— Quce vir^ 
ginum barbara. "What foreign rirgin." A Grodsm for qua trirgo bar- 
bara. 

7— IS. 7. Puer quts ex aula ; equivalent to qui* puer rcgtiu. The term aula 
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Doctus sagittas tendere Sericas 
Arcu patemo ? Quis neget arduls 10 

Pronos relabi posse rivos 

Montibus, et Tiberim reverti ; 

Quum tu coemtos undique nobilis 
Libros Panaeti, Socraticam et domum, 

Mutare loricis Iberis, 15 

Pollicitus meliora, tendis ? 

may refer to the royal court either of the Arabians or the Parthians.— Puer, 
"page," not regit fiiius, but puer regius. The custom of training youths to 
wait as cup-bearers upon kings and nobles was common also in the Oriental 
nations ; see a remarkable passage in Daniel c. i. v. 3, 5. Among the Romans 
these youths are frequently mentioned in inscriptions^ &c. e. g. 

PUER AB CYATHO. — A POTIOXE.—A LAOKlf A. 

8. Jd (yathum ttatuetur. " Shall stand as thy cup-bearer ; literally, " shall be 
placed," &c.— 9. Doctut tendere. " Skilled in aiming ;" a Grsecism. — Serictu^ 
The Seres or Chinese were fkmed for their management of the bow. The 
reference here, however, is not so much to these people in particular, as 
to the Eastern nations in general. In relation to the Seres, compare 
explanatory note. Ode I. 12,56.-11. Pronotf **Ra,pid."^Relabi potte. "Can 
glide back." Comp. ivat frtrct/juHf x^i''^^^ invyctt. Eurip. Med. 410. In 
thi« sentence montibut is the dative by a Graecism. Prose Latinity would 
reoulre ad monies. Some make montibus the ablative, with which the; 
join pronos ki the sense of decurrentes. This arrangement is decidedly in- 
Airior to the one first given. As regards the idea intended to be coiiveyed, 
it may bs observed, that the poet compares his friend's abandonment of 
graver studies for the din of arms, to a total alteration of the order of nature. 
The expression appears to be a proverbial one, and is evidently borrowed 
from the Greek.— 12. Iteverti, "Return to itf source."— 13. Coemtos. "Bought 
up on ull sides ;" a pleasant allusion to his friend's previous ardour in philosophic 
pursuits.— .Vo6i7ix, the genitive, not the accusative with librM. Comp. Epp. 
1. 19,39: nobiliumscriptorum auditor ettUtor. — 14. Panati. Pansetius,anati^« 
of Rhodes and pupil of Antipater, holds no mean rank among the Stoic phi- 
losophers of antiquity. He passed a considerable part of his life at Ron.e 
and eivoyed an intimate acquaintance with several eminent Romans, parti- 
cularly Scipio and Leelius. Cicero highly extols his moral doctrine in Jois 
treatise De Officiis. Towards the end of his life, Pansetius removed to Athens, 
where he died. — Socraticam et domum. " And the writings of the Socratic 
school:" alluding to the philosophical investigations of Xenophon, Plato 
JEschines, and others.— 15. Loricis Iberis. The Spanish coats of mail obtained 
a decided praerenoe among the Romans, from the exeelleoco of the raotal and 
its superior temper. Thus Shaksp., OtfieUo : 

It is a tuo:d of Spain, the ice-brook's temper. 
Tendis, *'ttudiote cogiteui" thus Epp. L 19, V6; tenditqus d^Mr%u> Habere. 
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CARMEN XXX. 

AD YENEREM. 

O Venus, regina Gnidi Paphique, 
Speme dilectam Cypron, et vocantlfl 
Thiire te multo Glycerae decorara 
Transfer in aedem. 

Fervidus tecum Puer, et solutis 
Gratiae zonis, properentque Nymphae, 
Et parum comis sine te Juventas. 
Mercuriusque.. 



CARMEN XXXI. 

AD APOLLINEM. 

Quid dedicatum poscit Apollinem 
Vates ? quid orat, de patera novum 

Ode XXX.— Venus is invoked to grace with her presence, and with that of 
her attendant retinue, the temple prepared for her at Uie home of Glycera. lliii 
Ode belongs to the class called by the Greeks Jia-/*aTta xXnrixei. Of the same 
description was that of Sappho, of which the following line is preserved : 

Franke considers its date to be 729 or 730, if Glycera be the same lady who 
is celebrated in Od. I. 19, 5. 

1—8. 1. Gnidi. Gnidus, or Cnidus, was a Dorian city, on the coast of 
Caria, near the promontory of Triopium. Venus was the tutelary goddess of 
the place. A statue of tiliis divinity modelled by PnudteleB from the beautiful 
Phryne, was enshrined there.— PapAt^u^. Faphos was a town of Cyprus, on the 
western coast, where Venus was tabled to have landed, after having been 
wafted thither from the island of Cythera.— 2. Speme^ **Look with contempt 
on," i.e. leave.— 3. Decoram, "Adorned for thy reception."— 4. JEdem^ "Man- 
sion." In general JEdes^ singular, means " a temple ;" Mdet^ plural " a house." 
But Glycera's home becomes a temple by the intended presence of the goddess. 
It is also probable that Glycera had a bronze or silver image of the goddess 
placed in a little shrine or nitch. Thure ; ^vt'fiwrivMim de thvre etjhrihui ei 
warifieabatur." S€H0I» rifjuircu *A^^oiir% >jp»»»trS Mtti Ovfitttf. — 5. Fertfidui 
pu«r, Cupid.— 6. ProperefOqite. The particle gtie is transposed as it firequently 
Is in Horace, for Nymphaque properent.—7. Parum comis, " Little able to 
please."— JtfMn^ttf. The goddess of youth, Hebe.— 8. Mercuriutque. Mercury 
is enumerated among the retinue of Venus, in aUorion to his being the god of 
language and persuasive eloquence. 

Ope XXXI.— The poet raises a prayer to Apollo, on the day when Angiis- 
/ii^d^vtfcated* temple to this deity on the PaUitlne Hill. fiUndSne amUl the 
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Fundens liquorem ? Non opimae 
Sardiniae segetes feracis ; 

Non aestuosae grata Calabiiae 5 

Armenta, non aurum, ant ebiir Indiciim, 
Non nira, quae Llris qnieta 
Mordet aqua, tacltiimiis amnis. 

crowd of worshippers, each of whom s offering up some petition to'the god, th« 
bard is suppose^ to break forth on a sudden with the abrupt inquiry, " What 
does the poet (t. e. what do I) ask of Apollo on the dedication of his temple?" 
His own reply succeeds, disdaining all that the world considers essential to 
happiness, and ending with the simpie and beautiful prayer for the "mem tana 
in eorpore tano." Caesar Octavianus dedicated a temple and librai^ to Apollo 
in the Palatium in 726, to commemorate his victory at Actium. 

1—8. 1. Dedicatum. "On the dedication of his temple."— The •* deities" 
are sometimes said to be dedicari, a word more generally used of " temples,** 
*' shrines," or « altars." Comp. Cic. de N. D. H. 23 : ut Fides, ut mmt, quat 
m CapttoUo dedicatcu videmiu. Ovid. Fast Yl. 637, Te quoqtie magnifica 
Concordia dedicat cede Lima. — ApoUinem. The statue of Apollo, wrought 
!>y Scopas of Paros, the rival of Praxiteles, was brought by Octavian from 
Greece, and enshrined in this temple— 2. Novum Uquovem, It was custo- 
mary to use wine of the same year's make in libations to the gods. Comp. 
Od. in. 6, 3, hwna frUge immdari. — 4. Sardince. Sardinia was famed for 
Its fertility, which compensated ii. some d^^ree for its unhealthy cMmate. 
We have restored the reading of MSS. opimce for opimai. Lubker considers 
that the epithet opima is applicable only to a town or city, as opima Capua, &c., 
but Comp. Virg. JEn. I. 621 : opimam Cypron. Hor Od. I. 7, 11 : Laritta opi- 
ma, &c. — Segetes, " Harvests."— jPcrocif, irUvvt &yfwe — Sidlia and Sardinia 
were the chief granaries of Rome, previous to the acquisition of Egypt. Vale- 
rius Majdmus calls them Benignissimas urbis Roma nutrices. — 5. Grata ar- 
menta. " The remunerating herds." Monch. and Peerlkamp propose Graia 
for grata, inasmuch as the sheep-flocks of Magna Grecia were famous for their 
beautifiil wool, but ovis could not be designated by armenta.—JEstuosa Cola- 
bria. *' Of the sunny Calabria." Calabria, in southern Italy, was fiunedfor its 
mild climate and excellent pastures. — 6. Ebur Indicum. The ivory of India 
formed one of the most costiy instruments of Roman luxury. — Liris. This 
river, now the Garigliano, rises in the Apennines, and falls into the Tuscan Sea 
near Mintunue. The Liris, after the southern boundary of Latium was extended 
below the Circsean promontory, separated that region from. Campania. Sub- 
sequentiy, however, the name of Latium was extended to the mouth of the 
Vultumus, and the Massic hills. Comp. Cramer's Ancient Italy, vol. ii. p. 
11, and the authorities there cited.— 8. Mordet, IctirTU, "Undermines" or 
" eats away." — Tacitumus amnis, iirCxf irir»fA»t, Callim. Compare the ex- 
pression of the prophet Isaiah, vlii. 6: "Forasmuch as the people ivfiiseth 

the waters of Shiloah, that go softly, Behold ! the Lord bringeth upon 

them the waters of the river, strong and many, even the King of Assyria and 

aU his glory." AndSiliua: 

liris, qui fonte quieto 

Dissimulat cursum ac nnUo mutabilis imbri 
Ferstringit tacitus gemmantV sut^\a tV^ia. 
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Premant Galena falce quibus dedit 
Fortuna vitem : dives et aureis 10 

Mercator exsiccet culullis 
Vina S3rra reparata merce, 

Dis cams ipsis, quippe ter et quater 
Anno revisens sequor Atlanticiun 

Impune. Me pascant olivae, 15 

Me cichorea levesque malvae. 

9—16. 9. Premafid, ** Let those pmne. "—iVcmere is used for putare^ yet 
with the idea of curUng the over-luxurianoe of the vine. Comp. Yirg. Geor. 

L 157: 

Ruris opaci, 
Faloe premes umbras. 

The construction is, premant vitem m, quibtu Fortima dedit vitem. An in- 
stance of douMe construction, which is frequent with poets.— Clo/^ma falce. 
An allusion to the Falernian vineyards. The Calenian wine was fine and 
generous. Thus, above, Od. I. 20, 9 : Caleno prcAo domitam uvam, where 
see note. For Catena Bentley proposes Calenam, ** Falx calena enim alio 
quovisfetcile traruferri potett, et ita qwevit alia vitit, etiam Veientana tonderi 
potest." — 11. Exsiccet. Equivalent to ebihaty "Let^the rich trader dwdn." 
Bentley, for Dives et, reads Dives ut, i. e. " in oMer that some rich mer- 
chant may drain this precious wine firom golden cups, &c." CuluUis. 
The culuUus was, properly, of baked earth, and was used in sacred rites 
by the pontifices and vestal virgins. Here, however, the term is taken in 
a general sense for any cup. — 12. Syra reparata merce, ** Obtained in ex- 
change for Syrian wares." By Syrian wares are meant the aromatic products 
of Arabia and the more distant East, brought first to the coast of Syria by the 
overland trade, and shipped thence to the Western markets. Bentley under- 
stood reparata to mean condita, " medicated," nam olim divites et Ittxttriosos^ 
vinis tmguenta miscuisse et una bibisse notissimum est. For pcucttnt, Faber pro- 
posed pascant, " Nihil veriiu diet potest, Premant alii Calenam vitem. Me 
pascant OUvce." Bent. — 16. Cichorea, "Endives." The texm cichoreum, Sa, 
strictly speaking, confined to the cultivated species of Intvbum or Intybum. 
The wild sort is called ari^is by the Gredu, and answers to our bitter succory. 
The name dchoreum is of Coptic or Egyptian origin, the plant itself having 
been bt ought from Egypt into Europe. The appellation Endive, comes from 
the barbarous word endivia, used in the middle ages, and an evident corruption 
as well of the Arabic hendib as of the classical intybum. Horace has adopted 
the later form of the word xtxofttmv, the older is, »tx^fin. Comp. F6e^ Flore 
de Virgile, pp. 70, 71. Martyn ad Yirg. Georg. L 120. — Levesqus malva^ 
** And wholesome mallows." Dioscorides (U. Ill) and Theophrastns (L 6) 
both designate mallows as aliment ; the first of these two auttiora, speaks 
the tr^rden mallows as preferable in this respect to the uncultivated kind, from 
which it may be fedrly inferred that several species of this plant were used aa 
articles of food. The Greek name of the mallows (^mcA^x*>)* ^^™ which 
both the Latm and English are said to be deduced, has reference to their 
t n tfriia tn a J propertiae. It is formed from liutDJtfm, ** to soften," kc^^Ltmet, 
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Fnii paratis et valldo milii, 
Latoe, dones, et precor, Integra 
Cum mente ; nee cithara senectam 

Degere, neo cithara carentem 20 



CARMEN XXXII. 

AD LYBAM. 

PosciMUB. Si quid vacui sub umbra 
Lusimiis tecum, quod et hunc in annimi 

* Stomachum rum gratxintes, facile concoqiteruUe, Ep. II. 28 ; autgravi MtUece 
saluhret corpori." Orell. 

1 7 — 20. 17. Frui paratis. Sec, " Son of Latona, giye me, I entreat, to onjoy 
the possessions I have acquired, being, at the same time, both healthful hi 
frame, and with a mind unimpaired," or "pure;" or, more fireely, "give 
me a sound mind in a sound body, that I may ei^oy, as they should be 
enjoyed, the possessions which are mine." — Dones, comp. : "Every man, 
also, to whom God hath given riches and wealth, and hath given him power 
to eat thereof, and to take his portion, and to rejoice in his labour : thia 
b the gift of God." Ecclestastes. The expression dones tmhi valido frtd 
paratis, is a Grsecism for dones ut ego validus, fruar paratis. — Et. Et 
valido (i. e. with reference to the body) balances et integra cum mente. 
The two members, therefore, of the poet's prayer are these, " grant that 
I may enjoy thy acquisitions, and that I may pass an old age with healthy 
frame, and uninjured intellects," &c. Bentley proposed at precor, for et 
precor. Compare, in relation to the idea here expressed, the well-known 
line of Juvenal (X. 356) : " Orandum est ut sit mens sana in corpore sano."— 
20. Cithara carentem " Devoid of the charms of poetry and music ;" i. e. 
a morose and gloomy old age, StXv^an. 

Ode XXXn.— The bard addresses his lyre, and blends with the address 
the praise of Alcseus. The invocation comes with a peculiar grace from one 
who boasted, and with truth, of having been the first to adapt the .£olian 
strains of Alcseus to Italian measures. Compare Ode HL 30, 13. 

1—15. 1. Poscimur, "We are called upon for a strain." The request, 
probably, came from Augustus or MsBcenas. Bentley reads Poscimus, which 
then becomes a part of the apostrophe to the lyre. The only difficulty of this 

ode, most simple in itself, hinges on this, whether the words, v. 2, quod 

plures, are to de joined with lusimut tecum, or with the following. Die..., 
age. Bentley prefers the latter, and thinks the reference to be to this very 
ode, which Horace foresaw would live for ever. Orellius prefers the former, 
rightly remarking, that this present ode is too humble and insignificant for 
Horace to build his fame on, to the exclusion of his other and more sublime 
compositions. With Bentley's connexion, the train of thought will run thus : 
" O Lyre ! if ever in sportive mood we have sang a trifling song, come 
now and give utterance to a more noble and sublime effusion." With thA 
•trueture of Orellius, it will be, " If ever, O Ljtel \7q Yka^^ tL^Noa M\!uest«si<cA. 
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Vivat et plures, age, die Latlmim, 
Barbite, carmen, 

Lesbio primum modulate civi ; 5 

Qui, ferox bello, tamen inter arma, 
Sive jactatam religarat udo 
Litore navim, 

Liberum et Musas Veneremque et illi 
Semper haerentem Puerum canebat, 10 

Et Lycum, nigris oculis nigroque 
Crine decorum. 

to sportive strains, ^vbich, in the kind Judgment of my friends, may lire for 
ever, now, at least, when I am requested (potwr) join with me for a mora 
noble strain— 4t strain, such that my Latin song (carmen Latinum) may equal 

those of AlcsBus," whose works are full of /em An ireXtrtMet »m,t woXt/uutik Vacui, 

*' at ease," " imoccupied." The word occurs in a different sense, above, Od. 
I. 6, 17. Sub umbra. Compare Epist. U. 2, 77 : Poeta, rite cUeru Bacchi 
tomno gaudentii et umbra. Bentley prefers antro, a reading which, evidently 
arose from Od. U. I. 39, Dioneeo sub antro, which was fixed in the memory, 
of Uie transcriber. — Si quid vacui lusimiu tecum, " If we have ever, in an idla 
moment, produced, in unison with Uiee, any sportive effiision." — Lusimutf 
ir»il»/Mt. Thus Yirg. Ed. I. 10, ludere qua vettem calamo permisit agresti.-— 
Tecum. Virg. Eel. Vm. 21 ; 

Incipa Mcenalias xkcum mea tibia versus. 

3. Die Latinum carmen, ** Be responsive to a Latin ode." — 4. Barbiton, here 
masculine ; in Greek the word is ^ fiu^fiirf, or r* fi^ffitrtf. Lie, A«A«?», f^iy- 
ytrScu 5. Lesbio primum, &c., " Attuned to harmony most of all by a Les- 
bian citixen." For Terpander, of Lesbos, is said to have invented the lyre.~ 
Modulate. Here passive ; thus canticis ad dUorum simUitudinem modulatis. 
Quinct. IX. 2,35. *' Qui active sumunt,supplentcarmina." Orbix. — Civi, Here 
emphatic, " that patriot citizen." " Significat Alcceum semper pcOrias Ubertat' 
studuisse." Orbix. Primum, " First tuned ;" or primum may be here equivalent 
to "maximtf." Horace assigns to Alcaeus the merit of having brought lyrio poetry 
to its highest state of perfection.— 6. Ferox betto ; understand quamvis betto, sc. 
against the Athenians and also against Pittacus and Myrsilus, the tyrants of Lee. 
bos.— 7. JteUgarat, ** Moored to." **RetinacuUsdestinarat." Orsix. Thus Ep. 
I. 5, 18, retinaeula nauta.... Saxo relioat. Virg. JEa. YU. 106: religarat 
ab aggere dassem.— Inter Arma, " In the heat of war," or, "during the in- 
terval of arms." — Sive is omitted as it frequently is, before inter. — Udo, 
AXMiT^iTu, *' The wave-beat shore." This is rather an unusual meaning for 
^us, which generally signifies intemal moisture.— 9. Liberum. Atheneua 
( X, 33) gives rather an exceptionable reason, why Alcaeus celebrated this 
deity, 'AA»»7«f fuBCtn iy^et^t rk set^fiartt.— 10. Hteret, " Harere autem 
alicui, etiam, Virg. JEn. X. 780: Missus ab Jrgis Haserat Evandro." 

Orbix Lyctu. A youth beloved by Alcaeus. Conf. Ale. Frag. 48, cv» lym 

AuM*, !p Mtfg-tug iiXiyrat, J. e. viMti, which was wriUen, ixcftwUg, iu a moment 
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O decus Phcebi, et dapibus supremi 
Grata testudo Jovis, o laborum 
Dulce lenimen, mihi cunque salve 16 

Rite vocanti. 



CARMEN XXXIII. 

AD ALBIUM TIBULLUM. 

Albi, ne doleas plus nlmio memor 
Immitis Glycerse, neu miserabiles 
Decantes elegos, cur tibi junior 
Lrxsa praRiiiteat fide. 

Insignem tenui fronte Lycorida 5 

Cyri torret amor, Cyrus in asperam 

of anger. — 11. Nigris oailis, &c. Comj^. tfixAf fMXetiveisxifiMf fu\etii>»f /JktXatf 
ifAfjux,. Anacr. — 15. Lenimen, «f4/»M» Comp. Pind. Isth. XVII. 1, kvr^cf 
•wS«5«» .... xxfAoiTuv .... xSfjt0v.— Cunque. Bentley, offended at this use of cun- 
que, read the passage thus, mihi cuiqicey taloe. But Kegel remarks that cun- 
que, here, has the same force as in the compounds quandocunque quotietcunque. 
In this passage the notion of time is included in the participle wcanti, for 
which if we substitute in meaning quando vocavero, the use of cunque is legiti- 
mate. Anthon erroneously joins mihi cunque which is not Latin. 

Ode XXXIII.— Addressed to Albius Tibullus, the celebrated elegiac poet, 
who had been slighted by the object of his affections. 

1 — 16. I. Plus, &c. The caesura proves that we should join pita nimio 
memor, not, plu* doleas. Orell.— 2. Immitis, "Unrelenting." There is, 
however, a proposed play upon words, e. g. im-mitis Glt/cerium, i. e. inx^ov TXv 
xi^iov, TXvxi^tov from ykCxvs. It is not known who this lady was, as her 
name is not mentioned in the poems of Tibullus ; some suppose her to be 
Delia, the quantity of the syllables being the same, an artifice which poets 
frequently adopt, as Lict/mnia for Terentia, Midcu for Nero, &c OreUius 
considers the whole poem to be merely a ^otfreta-m of Horace, and that no real 
incident or person gave rise to it. — Neu MiteraMles, &c. " Nor giveut'.erancu 
again and agcun to mournful laments." An allusion to the elegiac strains of 
Tibullus. — 3. Cur, "Since," "because." This sense of cwr is unusual : a si- 
milar instance is found in Epist. XIL, Iratus amid*,— cur me properent arceic 
vetemo. Nor is it unusual in other writers, after such verbs as mirandi, do- 
lendi, ircucendi, &c. Orellius thinks there is, here, a union of two construc- 
tions : 1st. Ne doleas dicas, cur mihi junior pneferturf 2nd. noli dolere, quod 
iihi junior praferatur. — Tibi prteniteat, " Is preferred to thee."— 5. Tenui 
fronte. A low forehead was considered a great beauty among the Greeks and 
Romans. This taste was so general, that the females of t\vcv«& ^^% v^sft^ \a 
cover part of their foreheads with bandages. Thus Pt«x^ ▼« H.%T««ft» |«.vt«.\x- 
/«/#»> andEpiBt. I. 7, 26 ; NigrotAxavn a fronte capiUos — Lycwida, K^Xa^'S «»- 

IE. 
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Declinat Pholoen : sed prius Apulis 
Jiingentur capreae lupls, 

Quam turpi Pholoe peccet adultero. 
Sic visum Veneri, cui placet impares 10 

Formas atque animos sub juga aenea 
Saevo mittere cum joco. 

fosum me melior quum peteret Venus, 
Urata detinuit compede Myrtale 
Libertina, fretis acrior Adnae 15 

Curvantis Calabros sinus 



CARMEN XXXIV. 

AD SE IPSUM. 

Parous deorum cultor et infrequens, 
Insanientis dum sapientiae 

Consultus erro, nunc retrorsum 
Vela dare, atque iterare cursus 

lebrated for her amours with Gallus, Antony, &c.— 7. Declinat; nndentand 
animum. "Turn his affections npon." — JpuVit The poets fircquently vaxj 
the quantity of syllables in proper names ; hence they have Apulit or AppuUt, 
as the metre requires. See Od. ni. 2, 6.-8. Jungentur. Similarly, Virg. Ed. 
Vin. 26 : 

Jungentur jam Gryphes eqids. 

9. Turpi peccet adultero, " Shall yield her affections to so disagreeable alover." 
— Adultero, Is; here 'equivalent, niei'ely, to awaiori. — 10. Sic vintm tuperis, 
" Stepe de rebus, qua tmrtaJihui mintis grafa vvtit" Obxll. — hnpares formas 
atque animos, " Unequal persons and dispositions," i. e. persons and tempers 
little in unison with each other.— 14. Grata compede, r,Zu Zia-fAtS, Similarly, 
Od. IV. 11, 23, tenetqne grata compede vhielum, " "With the pleasing chain of 
love."— Frcft* acrior, "More excitable than the troubled waters of the Adri- 
atic," &c.— 16. Curvantis Calalnos sinus, "Indenting with bays the coast of 
Calabria." Others, less correctly, interpret, "forming curved and rolling 
waves {sinus) on the shore," xv^rv^ii, xv[jm xvfriu The former interpretation 
is proved by Od. IV. 5, 14 : curvo necfaciem litore demovet. 

Ode XXXIV.— Horace, a professed Epiciurean, having heard thunder in a 
cloudless sky, jahandons the sceptic tenets which he had hitherto adopted, and 
declares his belief in the superintending providence of the gods. Such, at 
least, appears to be the plain meaning of the ode. It is more than probable, 
however, that the poet merely wishes to express his dissent firom the Epicu- 
rean dogma, which made the gods take no interest, whatever, in the affairs of 
taea. The argiunent employed for this purpose \s tiiv\ai «do^\i Vcv te&litj^ 
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Oogor relictos : namque Diespiter 5 

Igni corusco niibila £videns 
Plerumque, per purum tonantes 
Egit equos voliicremque cumim ; 

Qiio bruta tellus, et vaga fliimina, 

and yet to an Epicurean of the ancient school, it would carry no little weight 
along with it. Thus Lucretius positively states, that thunder In a serene and 
cloudless sl^ is a physical impossibility : 

Fulminagigni de crassis, alteque, putandum est, 
Nubibus eztructis : nam coelo nulla sereno, 
Nee leviter densis mittuntur nubibus unquam. 

Dk Rer. Nat. VL 245, seqq. 

1—7. 1. Parciu deortm, &c. The Epicureans would appear only to have 
conformed to the outward ceremonies of religion, and that, too, in no rery 
strict or careful manner. The doctrine of their founder, after all that may 
be said in its praise, tended directly to atheism ; and there is strong reason to 
suspect, that what he taught concerning the gods was artfully designed to 
screen him from the odium and hazard which would have attended a direct 
avowal of atheism. Compare Enfield's Uittory of PJulotophy^ vol. i. p. 450, 
sqq. — Parcut "Exigtta tantum tamficia^ si quandot offerens'* Oreix.— 2. 
Inscmientis dum sapientuBf &c., ** While I wander from the true path, imbued 
with the tenets of a visionary philosophy." The expression insanientis sapi- 
entus (literally, ** an unwise system of wisdom") presents a pleasing oxymoron, 
and is levelled directly at the tenets of Epicurus, whose philosophy was 
xar' t{0%rv, denominated e-o^iitf sapienHa, by Lucretius. Similar.instances of 
oxymoron are frequent, e. g. Prometh, 650, «x*C" X^V* « Soph. JJac. 665, 
aiufx iSf* ; Cic. de Orat, III. 68, innuptte nuptue ; Phillip. L 2, 5, tfU0- 
puUa sepulturOf &c. In the present passage, however, there appears to be an 
allusion to the fact, that both Epicurus and Lucretius were i^Oicted with tem- 
porary insanity. The latter wrote his celebrated poem during his lucid iaba- 
y^.^Sapientia eonsultus, SA juris consultusj &c.— 4. Jtercare cursus relictos^ 
*' To return to the course which I had abandoned." Heinsius proposes relectos 
for relictos, which Bentley advocates, and receives into his text. But itertsre 
cwrsus relectos is nothing more than relegere cursw, which is the same as re- 
trorsum vela dare^ and thus an intolerable T»xn-»\»yi» would result. There 
are two ideas conveyed; 1. I am compelled to turn aside jrom the path of 

error ; 2. And, on the other hand, to faUoicXhe path of rectitude 5. Diespater 

*' the fiEither of light." **Antiquius Jovis nomen : nam olimDums et Diespater 
iictus^id est dies {genAt.KaMq.) pater.'* Varro.— 7. Per purum, "Through* 
cloudless sky ;" understand caelum. Thunder in a cloudless sky was ranked 
among prodigies. Comp. Hom. Odyss. 6. 112: 

Ziv rsrtf . Sm Bmo-i M«ti kvBt^iFMtrif tv^trntf 

Oitoi iriOt n^ts Irri' rifctf tC r%»i riiii ^xirus. 

Plerumque, " est GriBcis Isri vi irXtTsTsr i <S<speB4r«)cX&xic." '&ESt. 

9—1 4. 9. Bruta tellus, ** The earth, though Yieavj mA ««mh^«8».** "^"^ ^* 
*' brute earth'* is meant, in the language ot coxani«a\aXot&, ** terra <p«* «w«^ 
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Quo Styx et invisi horrida Taenari 10 

Sedes, Atlanteusque finis 

Concutitur. Valet ima summis 

Mutare, et insignem attenuat deiis, 
Obscura promens. Hinc apicem rapax 

Fortuna cum stridore acuto 15 

Sustiilit, hie posuisse gaudet. 



CARMEN XXXV. 

AD FORTUNAM. 

O DIVA, gratum quae regis Antium, 
Praesens vel imo tollere de gradu 

tensu immota et gravis manet." The epithet is peculiarly applied to the im- 
moveable earth, in contrast to the ever-changing motion of the other elements. 
Compare: 

And the brute earth would lend her nerves and shake. 

) Milt. Com. 

10. Invisi horrida Teenari sedes. The promontory of Teenarus, forming the 
southernmost projection of the Peloponnesus, was remarkable for a cave in 
its vicinity, sfdd to be one of the entrances to the lower world, by which 
Hercules dragged Cerberus to the regions of day — II. Atlanteusque finist 
*' And Atlas, limit of the world ;" literally, " the boundary of Atlas." The 
ancients believed this chain of mountains to be the farthest barrier to the 
west.— 12. Valet ima summisy Sec. The train of thought is as follows: Warned 
by this prodigy, I no longer doubt the interposition of the gods in human 
affairs ; nay, I consider the Deity all-powerful to change things firom the 
lowest to the highest degree, and to humble to the dust the man who now 
occupies the loftiest and most conspicuous station among his fellow-creatures. 
Compare Hesiod,"£(y« xtii'Ufd^euy 5, seqq. — 14. Hine apicem^ &o., "From 
the head of this one. Fortune, with a loud rushing sound of her pinions, bears 
away the tiara in impetuous flight ; on the head of that one she delights in 
having placed it." — Susttdit is here taken in an aorist sense. As regards th« 
term apicem, it may be remarked, that, though specially signifying the tiara 
of Eastern royalty, it has here a general reference to the crown or diadem of 
all kings. 

Ode XXXY.— Augustus, a. v. c. 726, had levied two armies, the one in- 
tended against the Britons, the other agunst the natives of Arabia Felix and 
the East, The former of these was to be led by the emperor in person ; and 
by both, the poet supposes, that the guilt of the civil contests, which prevailed 
from ▲. u. c. 694, will be expiated. At this i)eriod the present ode is supposed 
to bsve been written. It is an address to Fortune, and invokes her fiKVonring 
$a£ueacefor the arms of Augustus. 
Tbe Utter of these two expeditions has already \)ee8itr«gdt)Q&ot\iiiabAlsta^ 
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Mortale corpus, vel superbos • ' 
Vertere funeribus tnumphos, 

Te pauper ambit solllclta prece 5 

Runs colonus, te dominam aequoris, 

ductory remarks on the 29th Ode of this book. The first only proceeded as 
far as Gaul, where its progress was arrested by the Britons suing for peace 
and by the troubled state of Gallic affairs. The negotiations, however, were 
subsequently broken off, and Augustus prepared, anew, for a campaign against 
the islands but the rebellion of the Salassi, Cantabri, and Astures, intervened, 
and the reduction of these tribes engrossed' the attention of the Prince. 
Compare Dio Cassius, liii. 22 and 24, vol. i. p. 717 and 719, ed Reim. 

1—8. 1 . Antitmij A city on the coast pf Latium, celebrated for its temple 
of Fortune. Gratum scU. tibi. Thus Od. I. 30, 2: Dilectam Cypron; and 
Virg. JEn. 3, 73 : GraUssima telltu (Delos) Nereidufn matri. — Antium^ the 
chief city of the Y olscians, now softened into Anzo. Cicero praises the beauty 
of this city, ad Att. lY. 8 : Antio nihil quietiut, nihil aUim, nihil anuenius. 
As at Frsenesti there were temples to the PrcenettvMB sororet, so at Antium 
there existed two Goddesses of Fortune, who were consulted by lots ; they are 
named vertdiccu sorores by Martial, Y. L 3, and aa inscriptioD is extant, Lat. 
N. 1738 : 

FORTYNIS: YICTRICIBYS: ANTIATIBYS: 
Theur worship existed down to the reign of Theodosius, M. ** Ut vidimu* 
apud Antium promoveri timulachra Fortunarum ad danda responsa." Macrob. 
Sat. I 23.~Fortuna. TCxv is not mentioned by Homer ; she is enumerated 
among the nymphs, the daughters of Ocean by Hesiod, Theog. 360 ; she 
assumes her higher character of Tw;t»» 24rti{», in Pindar, 01. XXL 1 : 

Xiffffoueu . . . 2atr(/{« Turn 
T/y y»f tv irotTet Mv^iftStreu Boat 

Katyoftti fi»uXetfo(6i. 
** Compontum est carmen^ a. u. c. 727, non vero posteriore aliquo tempore^ quod 
dissuadent etiam ; vr. 35, seqq., in qmbtu poeta recent a tniseria de beUorum 
civilium malit conqueritur" Franks. 

2. Prasens tollere, ** Tliat in an instant canst raise." Auth. Rather 
** manifesting thyself as powerful to raise, &c." — Prcetentia dicuntur numina 
deoruniy qua te potentiamque suam manifette ottendtmt. Porphyr. Mortale 
corpus, " any individual." Gr. hifiMf. The word here expresses the abject and 
prostrate condition of the individual. Oreix. — 3. Vel Superbos, &c., " Or 
convert splendid triumphs into disasters." Doer. "Into a funeral proces- 
sion," i. e., the triumphant general, at thy will, shall be carried forth to burial. 
MiTSGH. Allusion is probably made to the triumph of Paullos Macedonicus, 
which was changed into mourning by the death of his two sons. Many 
prefer DoSring's interpretation, quoting Od. III. 1, 7, clari giganteo triumpho 
(h. e. victoria), and Od. 1. 15, 10 : quanta mooes funera (h. e. cladcs) Darda- 
ruo genti, but the explanaton of Mitsch. is fiu* more poetical. " Caterum nota 
ablatioum funeribus pro in fimera." Orell. — 5. Fortune is represented in 
sculpture and on coins, robed in flowing drapery, holding la bftx TV;gDX.\AsA^ 
rudder, in her left a cornucopia, hence, in theptea«Q\.vaaa»%<&, ^<&N&«Adx«MK& 
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Quicunque Bithyna lacessit 
Carpathium pelagus carina. 

Te Dacus asper te profugi Scythae, 
Urbesque, gentesque, et Latiiim lerox, 10 

Reguraque matres barbarorum, et 
Piirpurei metnunt tyranni, 

Injurioso ne pede proruaa 

by the ruris colontUf and the Kenita qiU lacessit mare. In this and the follow, 
ing Une we have adopted the punctuation recommended by Markland, viz., a 
comma after prece^ and another alter ruris, which latter word will then de- 
pend on dominam understood, and the whole clause will then be equivalent to 
pauper colonus, sollicita prece ambit te, dominam ruris ; guicustque laeessit, 8co., 
te dominam cequoris (ambit). Akthoit. We have restored the old punctuation, 
the construction proposed above is one, " qwe quidem minime/oret Horatiana ; 
immo sonus ipse et versus conformatio nos tv. Buris colonus jungere Jvbent." 

OllELL. 

6. Ambit soUeita prece, ** Supplicates in anxious prayer."— 7. Bithyna. Bythy- 
nia, in Asia Minor, was famed for its natural productions, which gave rise to a 
Tery active commerce between this region and the capital of Italy. The 
CKpression in the text, however, refers more particularly to the -naval timber 
In which the country abounded. '* Nam materiem aptam ad naves fabricandas 
prtebebant siloce Bithynia et Ponti." Oreix. — 8. Carpathitan pelagus. A 
name applied to that part of tlie Mediterranean which lay between the idaiida 
of Rhodes and Crete. 

9—13. 9. Dacus. Ancient Dacia corresponds to what is now in a groat 
measure Valachia, Transylvania, Moldavia, and that pazt of Hungary which 
lies to the east of the Teiss. Profugi Scytha, i/Att^cfiioi, »tf*^iif rxntirmt 
"The roving Scythians." The epithet profugi is here used with 'reference 
to the peculiar habits of this pastoral race, in having no fixed abodes, but 
dwelling in wi^ons. Others less correctly interpret the cpithot by ** in 
fugiendo jaeulantes, ideoque hostibtu formidolosi ;" but liiis is the meaning of 
r^fugiy not profu^. Those who join Seytiue (gen. sing.) urbes gentesque, for- 
get that the Scythians had no cities.— 10. Latiumferox, '* TTarlike Latium." — 
11. Begum barbarorum, an allusion to the monarchs of the East, and moro 
particularly to Parthia. Matres, "propria rideUeet signijkaiu aocipio matres 
non cum aUis, matronas, conjuges." Orell. — 12. Purpurei tyranni, ** Tyrants 
olad in purple," «/ rfi9 ien^v^il» uiilvxivts. Luc. Latin and Greek authors, 
frequently after two or more speciflc subjects ef thought arc expressed, do 
not seek, as modem nicety requires, some such mode of concluding the sen- 
tences as may belong in common to all the notions that precede, but boldly 
and almost carelessly, conclude it with what is strictly proper to that subject 
only which coraes immediately last. Thus now, all the parties recounted 
{matres regum— tyranni, populiu) have their causes of alarm in the vicissitudes 
of fate ; but that cause which belongs to the two last, and that alone, the 
dread of popular insurrection, is specifically developed. Tats. See Od. I. 1 
r— /^/ Od. UL a, S—U.-^ia. lr\jurioio ne fedc, &q., **LMii with destrac- 
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Stantem columnam, neu populns trequens 
Ad arma cessantes, ad arma 1 5 

Concitet, imperiumque frangat. 

Te semper anteit saeva Necessitas, 
Clavos trabales et cuneos manu 

tivo foot thou overthrow the staadhig column of afiEUrs." Jnjurioto pede. 
Thus iE«ch. Pers. 159 : 

M^ /jUyatf irXouTH »ntf»t tvitif iknrfi-^i trtZt Sxfisr, 

The Scholiast makes ttofaem columnam eqniTalent to pra$a^em feUcUatem 
" The flourishing condition of the state ;** and the aUnsion of the poet is to 
the eodsting state of afhirs among the Padans, Scythians, add others men- 
tioned in the text. A standing coltunn was a general symbol among the 
ancients of public security. Some editions place ft colon or period after ty- 
rannif and the meaning then is, " Do not with destructiye foot overthrow the 
standing column of the empire,'* alluding to the durability of the Roman 
sway. The interpretation first given, however, is decidedly preferable : the 
change in the latter is too sudden and abrupt. 

14—18. 14. Neupopuliu frequent^ &c. *' Or lest the thronging populace 
arouse the inactive to arms ! to arms I and destroy the public repose." The 
repetition of the phrase ai arma is intended to express the redoubled out- 
cries of an agitated throng, calling upon the dilatory and inactive to add them- 
selves to thdr number. Comp. Tac. Ann. I. 59 : Armimut arma in Segerieru 
arma m Ca$arem poteens. The term imperivm in this passage is equivalent 
merely to piMicam qwetem^ or rdpublicce »tatimif taking retpubUca in the 
general sense of " government." For the present text Bentley proposes to 
read, Neu popuitu frement cut arma eurtante» ad etrma^ &c. Quoting to sus- 
tain the first, Stat. Theb. lU. 594 ; Virg. Ma. XI. 453 ; YII. 460, &c. ; and 
for the second, Livy, XXIV. 31 ; XXV. 37, tee. &c. He considers the pas- 
sage, under any circumstances, to be fiuilty. *' Qui enim HU tuntt quo* pcpu- 
liu, vel frequent y vel frementy €id arma concitet vel cestantet, vel eurtantet f an 
uliqui erant, quot popuhu concitarety propter ipsum popuhtmf an proceret mUt 
et aula mMmttrotf* 17. Te temper anteity &c. The idea intended to be con- 
veyed is, that all things must yield to the power of Fortune. This is beau- 
tifully expressed in the language of the text, *' Thte, relentless Necesdty 
ever precedes." Anthon reads terva necessWUy a most nnpoetical epithet. 
Besides the expression manut aenoy tevera, and the symbols she bears provct 
that the idea is not of a slave, but of a powerAil and relentless goddess, united 
as a companion to Fortune, by the immutable laws of Fate. "iZZa igitur velu- 
ti g{>f9eue, r«{«^K Forturuetevereeaextequiturqtueplacent Fortunce—OnWLL^ 
•• ProfectOy niti eodicet turbaviitenty nihU meliut quam "tava necettitat" deti- 
deramta ; tic enim eadem dura, dira, aeerbOy iutiiy »f anj^, erx^rXia etc. dicitur. 
Qui etiam convenity ut necettUaSy qua nuBiparety terva tit Fortunaf Hue 
addey quod Serwe atOeire deminat non tolebant." Bent. Traces of this 
mysterious power are found in Homer, Od. <}. 217 1 x^cwn^^ V\ v*v Vkxv^ 
'A»iy»»» " Nolwt autem ideo quod gcrmna/uit Fortuna Aut\(u^ v^are oiS*.*- 
ram NecetiUaiem apoeta appellatam ettCy vt quidam tjoluwt. O^kui.. ''^^J^^ 
toast be pronouneod emi-yiU m * di»»:jVlBl>\a, "Vjj »ywBt«A».— '^** 
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Gestan? aena ; nee sevenis 

Uneus abest, liquidumque plnmbum. 20 

Te spes et albo rara Fides colit 
Velata panno, nee comitem abnegat, 
Utcunque mutata potentes 
Veste domos inimica linquis. 

trabeUt. K cmriij is here rqircMntad with all sndi nn » iiMl« eCT as maf 
aerre to eaarej the ideaof firm and xmpei^Dg power. Tfans ifae bean 
ki her hand titumlrabales, " large B|iawa,'*filDe1iio8e employed for eonneeCiiv 
doaely together the tiinben of an edifiee. She is anned alao vidi " wedsea." 
«sed for a dMbr purpoae, not for cleaving aaonder as aome explain it. In 
nke manner, the "onjieifing dasp" {teaertu manu) makes its appeanmee. 
wlilcfa aerrea to mdte more finnlj two maaaes at atone, while tbe "melted 
lead~ is required to aecnre the damp in its bed. The **powerfiil naa," is 
freqoenUy the emblem ofneoeasrty, e.g. iEsdi. Snpp. 994. Fwd. Pyth. IT. 71. 
it liecame a proterbial metaphor among the Bomans. Cie. Yerr. V. 21 : 
mi h(Kbenefldttm, quern admoditm didtur CLAVOTKABAiJ JSgeret. Plant. Asin. 
140. Undoubtedly the poet had in view aome painting or acnlptiiTe in 
wfaidi **Fdl necessity^ was thus symbolized. In the Etruscan monnments 
AmraasA, who oorresponds to neeemias^ is depicted with a hoge nail in her 
hand. MiilL Etms. IL 331. " Fix dubUare potat his, tt. (17, 20.) eomUmeri 
daeriptumem pictune vdtcnptura doe in vaiois, noe injadigio temtpSeem^- 
euatr BosacHA. Spenoe considered that Horace borrowed the description 
from some ammal p rocead<». ** In this proeesrion to the honoor of Fortane, 
the atatne of Wecearitas seems to have been carried before tiie goddess heradt 
end after her, the statues of Hope and Ildeiity. TheScHoiMCavQunrs&lsdy 
Interpreted the whole pasaage, Claoot\ genm tormentu Trabtdet] fitrtea H 
mutgnot ad retdndendam protperitatem. Cneus'\ quo pumebtattur dammati • 
Kcdis GemonitM in Tibertm tracH. Plumbum} S<tm et retobtto plumbo rei pmuvi 
eofuueverunt, 

21—29. 21. Te Spet oi aOo, tee, IXseiitc rvxns irwu^ui. The idea tiie poet 
wishestocmiTey is, that Hope and Flddi^ are inseparable from Fortune. In 
other words, Hopealwayscheersthennfortnnate with a proqiect of better days 
to come and a faithful friend only adheres the more doedy to us under the prea- 
snre of advorsity. The eirfthctraraaUndes to the paucity of true frienda,whila 
the expression atbe velata ptmno refiers in a beautiful manner to the sincerity 
and candour by which they are always distinguished. The benign and mer- 
ciful goddesses, l^ies. Fides, Diana, Venus, Ceres, are here re p caatt ed as in the 
Paintings of Herculaneum and Pompdi, robed in white appard. — ^23. Utcunque 
mutata, &c. ** Whenerer, fHaA in sordid yestments, thou leayest in anger the 
abodes of the powerfuL** Prosperous Fortune is arrayed hi qilendid attire 
but when the anger of the goddess is kindled, and she abandons the dwellings 
of the migh^, she changes her fair yestments for a sotdid garb. According 
to the beautiful mythology of the andents, eyery deity of foyonring attributes, 
w»« also considered the cause of those whose tendeney is disastrous, for l^ the 
i%!/S«a/ to ^TaotMieoes^ each is in some measure, the canae of a&ven&^ '^«sicft, 
FortiwM U either bona, at mala, and she is eonilteed usAor VoQi chacMft«c% 
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At viilgus infidum et meretrix retro 25 

Perjura cedit : diffugiunt cadis 
Cum faece siccatis amici, 
Ferre jugum pariter dolosi. 

Serves iturura Caesarem in ultlnios 

In the present ode. The ancients further thought that this deity always ac- 
companied man whether in evil or in good, that she remained with liim in 
prosperity or sorrow, and assumed with him, either the proud insignia of wealth 
and power, or the mourning weeds of misery and woe. The connexion there- 
fore of TV. 21, 27 is this. "* Hope and true friendship rarely fonnd, robed in 
white apparel, pay comrt to thee when favourable, nor do they refuse to 
accompany thee (t. e. Hope, and some sincere friends still attend the miserable), 
whenever yielding to the stem command of resistless Fate (Eiput^fjiim) thou 
becomest hostile, and dianglng thy robes (i. e. together with the unhappy being 
you arc linked to) with him thou leavest the mansions once rendered power- 
ful by thee (t. e. when favourable), but the fUthless crowd retreat fkr from 
him, &c. Bentley, dissatisfied with the ambiguity of the sentence, pro- 
poses " ut cunque mutata potentes Yeste domos inimica vertis " ** Hoe 
est, conciUit, affliget. Spet, inqtUt, et Fidet semper te cdant^ Fortuna; nequs 
te deserunt, sed etiam in afflicta domo, cum vestem mutaoerist tecum maaet : 
vulgtu autem infidum statim diffugiunt."— 26. Cadis cum face siccatis. " When 
the casks are drained to the very dregs." Faithless friends abandon us alter 
our resources have been exhausted in gratifying their selfish cupidity.— Ac- 
catis. Comp. ArchiL Fr 49, tiaiXtn nifAstr' Si^Oxt xaitn^'Ay^u V Jfw ifuOtiw 
»wi r^uyit.—26, 27. With the general sentiment compare. 

Not a man for being simply man 
Hath any honour — but honour for those honours 
W^hich are without him, as place, riches, favour. 
Which when they fall, as being slippery standers. 
The love that leaned on them as slippery too 
Do one pluck down another, and together 
Die in the fall. 

Tboil. & CKEssin. 

m. Ferre jugum parxter dolosi, a gnecism for nimis dolosi quam utferant, &e. 
" Too faithless to hear in common with us the yoke of adversity." Compare 
Serm. I.iv. 12, " Piger ferre," i.e. ** fumis piger qjtamut ferat." Comp. alsotha 
Greek proverb : ^u xir^*, ?ff ^/A/« ; and Find. "Nem. I. 78 : wctv^t V iv irivt* 
wirrt) fifprSf »»f4^rtv f44r»XmfA0^tU9.—29. UUimos orbis Britarmos. In desig- 
nating the Britons as **uUimos orhis," Horace must be understood to speak 
more as a poet than a geographer, since the Romans of his day were well ac- 
quainted with the existence of HIbemia. It must be acknowledged however, 
that it was no uncommon thing to call all the islands in this quarter by the 
general name of Insulse Britannlcse (B^i r»i><»«< f^rm). Among the many ex- 
peditions which Augustus planned, in order to gpratify the military disposition 
of the Romans, and to remove to a distance those turbulent spirits whose pre- 
sence would be troublesome at Rome, was one against Britain. For this he 
had made every preparation in a. u. c. 720, but waa v^eNftxvVeA. V^ ». t«sO\X c>\ 
the FannoDil. Again, in 727, he set out •* U to vtwswa^ \.o 'axWsix^XjN^. 
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Orbis Britannos, et juvenum recens 30 

Examen Eois timendum 
Partibus, Oceanoque rubro. 

Eheu ! cicatricum et sceleris pudet 
Fratrumque — Quid nos dura refugimus 

delaying in Galatia, the Britons sent an embassy to entreat his favonr. The 
expedition was thus delayed for that year. On the next year 728, he had 
actually commenced his marc'a but was recalled by a rerolt of the Salaaei, an 
Alphie nation. See Dio. Cass. 48. 39.-53, 22.-53, 25. Catiillns also (zi. 
II) applies the epithet vilimos to the Britons, but at a miich earlier period. 
Orbit. Bentley considers the epithet tdtinuu applied to Britannos, to be sufS- 
dent without orbu, as in Od. II. 20. Dacu el ultimi NoacerU Geloni. Ep. 
I. 6 ; Od. I. 36, &c. Moreover, if the poet had desired any addition, it would 
have been Tumdnum, not orbit. " Equldem, quia jam tandem Fortwiam pre- 
cari Natter indpity plane inducor, tU precandi verbum Mnc exciditte credamy et 
loaun tic reponendum este. 

Serves iturwn Csesarem in ultimos, 
Obo Britannos. 

30—33. 30. Juvenum recent examen. " The recent levy of youthftil warriors." 
'* Novum militum delectum, qui duce iElio Gallo expeditionem in Arabiam 
felioem suscepturi erant, a. u. c. 730." Orell. 32. Oceanoque rubrOj "And 
by the Indian sea." The whole extent of sea along the southern coast of Asia, 
was called by the Greeks, while as yet they knew little of India, 4i *EfvBfk 0«- 
A««-r» (Mare Erythr(Bum\ and the name was said to be derived firom that of 
an ancient monardi, Erythras, who reigned at a very early period on these 
shores. Subsequently, however, the term was restricted to the sea below 
Arabia, and between the Arabian and Persian Gulf. The Latin appellation, 
Oceanut Ruber, answers in the present instance to the *£«v0|m 6»katf0'» in its 
more extensive meaning, and is evidently a translation of the name, on the 
supposition that it refers to colour. It is more than probable that this sup- 
position is the true one, and that no monarch of the name of Erythras ever 
existed. A collateral argument in favour of this may be drawn from the 
modem designation of the Sinus Arabicus (Red Sea). The meaning of this 
modem name must be looked for in that of Idumea or the land of Edom, 
whose coasts the Sinus Arabicus toudies on the north. Edom, in the Hebrew 
tongue, signifies red, and was the name given to Esau for selling his birth- 
right for a mess of red pottage.— ^3. JSTuuf cicatricum^ &c., ** Ah ! I am 

ashamed of our scan, and of our guilt, and of brothers " The poet was 

going to add, ** dain by the hand of brothers," but the thought was too horrid 
for utterance, and the sentence is therefore abraptly broken off. He merely 
adds In general language, <* What in fine have we, a hardened age, avoided ?" 
&c. The reference throughout the stanza is to the bloody 8tmg^ of the 
civil wars. — Fratrum, i. e. dtfium occitorum. Comp. Yirg., Geor. n. 610 : 
Gaudent perfuti sanguine Jratrum. And yet there may be reference to the 
following chrcumstance, mentioned by Liv. (Epit. 79) : '* In bello dvili duo 
Ihatrest^ alter ex Pompeii exerdtu, alter ex Cinnse, ignorantes concurrerunt ; 
0t cum victor spoUuvt occisam, agnito firate«, ingeiDA UmmtaAoTUb «^\ak. 
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JEtos ? quid intactum nefasti 35 

Liquimus ? unde mamim juventu9 

Metu deorum contlnuit? quibus 

Pepercit aris ? O utinam nova 

Incude diffingas retusum in 

Massagetas Arabasque ferrum. 40 



CARMEN XXXVI. 

AD PLOTIUM NUMTDAM. 

Et thure et fidibiis jjuvat 

Placare et vituli sianguine debito 
Custodes Numidae decs. 

rogo ei exstracto, ipse supra rogum se transfodit, et eodem igni ooonunptus 
est." 

35. Quidj&Cf ''What, gouty as we are, have we left nnprofimed?" Nefasti^ 
i. e. Nefandi, nefm% dirt. Froperlyan epithet of those days on which the 
Praetors* court was closed. Ille fdies) nefiutus erit, per quern tria verba «- 
lentur. These were marked with the letter N in the Roman calendar. 

36. Metu : ** mehu deorum est %vri^u»t timor deorum contra, lunhtufi^vUi.* 
Orbll. 

38 — 39. 38. utmam diffingcuy **0 mayest thou forge again." The 
poet's prayer to Fortune is, tiiat she would forge anew the swords which had 
been stained by the blood of the Bomans in the civil war, so that th^ might 
be employed against the enemies of the republic. While polluted with ciril 
blood they must be the objects of hatred and aversion to the gods. Betutos. 
Bentley remarks that "blunted** *' duU-edged'* swords, would more properly 
be assigned to the wJietstone than the anxril, and that such a repetition of the 
same idea, as exists in incude recutum^ is intolerable. He reads, utmam nooa 
Incude diffingas bbcoctum in Matsagetat, &c. Comparing Fers. V. 10^ Biart. 
XI. 53,'&c.— 39. In Matsagetat Jrabatque, *' To be wielded against the Mas- 
Sleets and the Arabians." The Massagetss were a branch of the great Scy- 
thian race, and, according to Herodotus (I. 204), occupied a level tract of 
country to'the east of the Caspian. Larcher considers their name equivalent* 
probably, to " Eastern Qeta" Histobre d* Herodote, voL viii. p. 323. ( Table 
Geographique). 

Odb XXXyi.—Plntlus Nnmida having returned, alter an absence often 
years, from Spain, where he had been serving under Augustus in the Canta- 
brian war, the poet bids his friends celebrate, in due form, so Joyous an event. 
This ode would appear to have been written about ▲. v. c. 730, when Augustus 
returned, although Plotius may have arrived at Rome some short time pre- 
vious. 

1-^20. 1. Et thure et J!d»bui,.k(i. •• Wth b6Qi VaonaA mA «b» mxMfca ^ 
the Im. and tba hIaoA »f m. mt^,^ a^ y^ ^^f .»\«irnMA itf «m lorw r ^tb&w^- 
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Qui mincf Hesperia sospes ab ultima, 

Caris multa sodalibus, 5 

Nulli plura tamen dividit oscil-i 

Quam dulci Lamiae, memor 
Actae non alio rege puertiae, 

Mutataeque simul togae. 

Cressa ne careat pulchra dies nota : 1 

ciont sacrifices were accompanied with the music of the lyre and flute.— 3. Au- 
mida. A cognomen of the Plotian and ^milian lines. — 4. Hesperia db uUitna, 
" From fiarthest Spain." Referring to the situation of this country as farthest 
to the west. Hesperia was a more common name for Italy, as lying to the 
west of Greece. For distinction's sake, Spain was sometimes esJled lletperia 
nUima. Italia is called, simply, Hesperia, Od. HI. 6, 8.-6. Dividit^ -** Dis- 
tributes."— 8. Non alio rege, " Under the same preceptor." Anthox. Orel- 
lius considers that pueritia refers to Horace, r^a to Plotius, " mindful that 
my childhood was passed under no other king." In allusion to a game of the 
youths, la which they elected some one of their schoolmates as rex, or dux. 
Comp. Epp. I. 1, 59, pueri ludentes, rrx eris, aiunt. The Greeks had a 
similar game, ^ott-tXivlm, T«/^i/y. — Puertiee, by syncope. Thus lamnce, Od. 11. » 
1 ; surpuerat, Od. IV. 13, 20. — 9. Mutataque simitltogce. Toung men, among, 
the Romans, when they had completed their seventeenth year, laid aside the 
toga preetexta, and put on the toga virilis, or manly gown.— 10. Cressa nota, 
"a white mark." The Romans marked their lucky days, in the calendar 
with white, or chalk, and their unlucky days with black. For cressa, Erasmus 
and others read Thressa, quoting Pliny VII. 40, who mentions that the 
Thbagians usually threw into an urn a white or black pebble every day, as 
each day was of happiness or sorrow. Fhylarchus, from whom Pliny borrowed 
this, attributes this custom to the Scythians; and the old Scholiasts, Acron 
Porphyrion, &c., to the Cretans. But Bentley remarks, that in no case can 
this mode of explanation suit this passive, for whether the mAxk were white 
or black, it would still be a Thressa nota, whereas a sign indicative only of Joy, 
is required here. Harduin reads Cressa nota, by which he understands a 
" cask of Cretain wine," comparing Falemi nota. Serm. I. 10 ; and Carm. II. 
5. But the wine of Crete was chiefly the passum, something of the consis- 
tency of honey, rich, sweet, and luscious, which could not form the stifle 
drink for a Joyous festival. Bentley then explains Cressa nota as *' a white 
mark ;" **pro creta vdcretia nota, since the ancient Latins denominated clialk 
from the large island Crete, although it came from a very smalUaland CUno* 
lus, which was adjacent. He compares Sat. IL 3, 246 : 

Quorsum abeant ? sanin' creta ana carbone notandi ? 

and the imitation hy Persius, Sat. V. 

Qusque sequenda forent, quseque vitanda vicissim 
Dla i^rius creta, mox h»c carbone notasti ? 

OvMa. I q. **al6a, Candida, quia creta ex GUmolo, parva insula prope Cretain 
ifta, s nsatig Cretmaibwi Romam adTehebaftui." Okssx. 
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Neu promptag modus amphorae, 

Neu morem in Salium sit requies pedum, 

Neu multi Pamalis men 

Bassum Threicia vincat amystide, 

Neu desint epulis rosae, 15 

Neu vivax apium, neu breve lilium. 

1 1—20. 1 1 . Neu pramUBy ftc, *' Nor let us spare the contents of the wine- 
jar taken from the vault."— 12. Saliilm. The Salii, or priests of Mars, twelve 
in number, were instituted by Numa. They were so called because, on solemn 
occasions they used to go through the city dancing (tcUtantet). After finish- 
ing their solemn procession they sat down to a splendid entertainment. 
Hence Saliaret dapet means, '*a splendid banquet." Saliiim for saliorumi 
thus, also, in Od. IV. 1, 28, andBesotiim for Bceotorum, Epp. II. 1, 244. 
Some consider the word to be an adjective for taUarem^ but there is no in 
stance of its occurrence, save one in an antique passage in Festus, Salia 
virginet. Beqtties pedum. Compare: 

Come knit hands and heat the ground, 
Jsi a light fantastic round. — Comtts, 143. 

Come, my queen, take hands with me 

And rock the ground whereon these sleepers be. 

Mid. Night. Dream, IV. 1. 

13. MuUi Damalis meri, "the hard-drinking Damalis." Damalis frequently 
occurs as the name for fomale servants in inscriptions. It is curious that as 
Horace would, naturally, have been somewhat acquainted with the household 
of Lioia, so we find the names of those female slaves, celebrated by him, in- 
scribed in the cohcmbctrio Lious of Blauchin. Thes. p. 33 : 
DAMALIS : LIVLE- SARCINATRIX. 
So LIVIiE CHLOE, mentioned, Od. XXIH.. 

And LIVLE LALAGE, Ode XXIL 

This record was discovered at Rome in 1727.— 14. Bauum, Probably the son 
of Q. Csecilius Bassus, who, in a.u.o. 709, led a portion of the army of Pom- 
Ite J. — Threicia amj/ttide, "In tossing off the wine-cup after the Thracian 
fashion." The amyttit {kfjutfrts) was a mode of drinking practised by the 
Tliracians, and consisted in draining the cup without once closing the lips 
(a, prio. fjkCoi, claudo). It denotes, also, a large kind of drinking-cup. "AfM^- 
ri{-~ffvvix^,s roo-is. Hetych. Comp. Eurip. Cyd. 416, f}t|«r* Inratrif r* 
itfjujTTtv Ixxurett. The meaning of the passage is, Let Bassus, though other- 
wise most temperate, be on this day so ezhilirated with Joy, and indulge so 
eagerly in the pleasures of the bowl, that not even Damalis, that famous 
tipier, shall surpass him in draining off the Thracian goblets. The Thraoians 
are satirized by Archilochus as drunkards : 

16. n vox apium, " the parsley long ret^ning vet 4nr^." TV\%^a^N&V5cww\.-?Je*. 
to alliide to a Idai of wild paisley, ol a YwautiM vct^v»TO, 'wYisJiv \ft«aKt^«^'«s^ 
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Omnes In Damalin putres 

Deponent oculos : nee Damalis novo 
Divelletur adultero, 

Lascivis hederls ambitiosior. 20 



CARMEN XXXVn. 

AP SODALES. 

Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero 
Pulsanda tellus ; nunc Saliaiibus 

freshness for a long period.— -Brew KUum, « The short-liyedlfly.**— 17. Putret^ 
"Wanton." 'O^Betkfju) xXtt^ifAitM xvf4Mifms leturove, irti^foiir»v xmi if*- 
retiU'ir^fetHktvg'iv, Vtolem.'Phjiiogn.I.^lS. Nee,., dieetteiur. The meaning 
is, ** All, without exception, shall tnm their loving eyes on the beauteous 
Damalis, yet, Damalis shalLnot, for a moment, tear herself from her loyer re> 
oently returned {novo), which she might, perht^s, have done in the case of some 
other gallant during so free and wild a banquet."— 20. Ambitiosior, *' Encir- 
ding him more closely. '* The same comparison is in Enrip. Hoc., and Oatull. 

LXI. 33 : 

Mentem amore reTindecis 
Ut tenax hedera hue et hno 
Arborem implicat e 



Ode XXXVn.— At the first annonnoement of fhe victory at Aotium, 
Horace encourages his companions to give free reigns to joy and hilarity, yet 
still to honour and admire the noble spirit and bold resolution of the ill-fated 
Cleopatra. With the true spirit of a Boman citizen he if sOent of his fellow- 
Roman, Antony. The senate, too, had not proclaimed war against Mm, but 
against Cleopatra, and Augustus triumphed not oatenaibly over his fallen 
colleague in the triumvirate, but over an Egyptian queen. It was, indeed, hia 
interest, that men should speedily forget that Ua fofOMr friend and relative 
bad been, by him, forced to death, and that in the glare ofTietory the Romans 
ahould be flattered, not alarmed. 

The tidings of the death of both, ware brought to Bomi^ in the antumn of 
A. IT. c. 724, by IL Tullius Cicero, the son of the orator and then Consul 
Si^gUBctm ; and that this is one of the earliest lyric compositions of Horace, is 
probable, as well from its subject as by the irregularity of its composition, 
sndi as the synalephe in v. 5, and neglect of the caesura in vs. 5 and 14. 

As usual, the key-note of this ode is borrowed from Alcaeus, Fr. 4 : 

NJJir xt^ fMBCs^ Koi r$fm Tfig fimw 

But Horace, at once, turns from the Grecian lyrist's subject, and makes his 
theme Roman ; and yet we cannot know how for the color orationis et stylus 
is originai, tor Alcmaa'B song of triumph on the death of the Lesbian tyrant 

trim. 
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Omaxe pulvinar deorum 

!, Tempus erat dapibus, sodales. 

Anteliac nefas dep^omet^ Csecubum 5 

Cellis avitls, dum Capjtolio 
Redina dementes ruinas^ 
Fiinus et imperi'o parabat 

bcro. Mot '*iinchained«'* but *' in freo and liTely measun.** Comp. Od. III. 
18,15, Gaudet—pepulittefoisor- Ter pede terram, 

3—6. 2. Nunc SaUaribut, &c., '* Now, time it were, to deck the temples of 
the gods with a splendid banquet.** The meaning becomes plainer by apara- 
phrase : " We were right, my friends, in waiting until the present moment : 
this was indeed the true period for the expression of our joy.** We mutt 
imagine these words to have proceeded from ib.e poet after the Joyous cere- 
monies had already begun. Tempus eratt eondsa temporum attractione 
" factum iUud Jamdudum oportebat, etiam atque etiam nunc oportet ;** quo 
ipso cessationem reprehendit. Jriii, Eedes. 877 : 

Saluxntnu dapibutt Literally, *'with a Salian banquet.*' Consult note on 
verse 12 of the preceding ode.— ^. Fvlmnar. The primitiye meaning of this 
term is, a cushion or pillow for a coadi ; it is then taken to denote the couch 
itself; and finally it signifies, from the operation of a peculiar custom among 
the Romans, a temple or shrine of the gods. When a general had obtained 
a signal victory, a thanksgiving waa decreed by the senate to be made in all 
the temples ; and what is called ft Leciutemium took place, when couchea 
were spread for the gods as if about to feast; and their images were taken 
down from their pedestals, and placed upon these couches around the altan^ 
which were loaded with the richest dishes. Dr. Adam, in his work on Boman 
Antiquities, states that on sucli occasions the image of Jupiter was plaoedi 
in a reclining posture, and those of Juno and Minerva erect on seats. The 
remark is an erroneous one. The custom to which he refers was confined to 
solemn festivals in honour of Jove. Comp. Yal. Max. n. 1, 8. With regard 
to the meaning we have assigned ptUoinar in the text, and which is not given 
by some lexicographers, consult Emesti, Clav. Cic. ». v.— 5. JntehaCt ** Pre- 
viously," i. e. during the public danger. To be pronounced as a dissyllable 
(ant-yac) — The place of the csesura is not accuratelji observed either in tibia 
or the 1 4th line. Consult Clauicai Journal^ vol. ix. p. 354, and conclusion of 
Introduction. — Cacubuim, Used here to denote any of the more generous kinda 
of wine. Comp. note on Ode I. 20,9.-6. CeUis aviiis, **vinumjamabavis 
nostris in apothecis conditum." OBVLL.—Dum CapitoUo, &o., "While a 
froizied queen was preparing ruin for the Capitol and destruction for the 
empire." An hypallage for dum Capitolio tegina demens, &c. Horace in- 
dulges here in a spirit of poetic exaggeration, since Antony and Cleopatra 
intended merely, in case they proved victorious, to transfer the seat of emplM 
from Rome to Alexandria. Dio Cassius (\. 4, vo\. \. ^. ^^ e&. iLe^TMu^ ifwiuisk 
a» one of the rumours of the day, that Antouj \ai\ -^xwnJ^sn^XA'^^'^i^'^'^ *^^^ 
€itj of Rome u a present apoQ Gtooyafera, «qj3l Vj tobms^ ^flMfc v*H«rD8ntf»^^» 
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Contaminato cum grege turpium 
Morbo virorum, quidlibet impotens 10 

Sperare, fortunaque dulci 
Ebria : sed minuit furorem 

Vix una sospes navis ab ignibus : 
Mentemque lymphatain Mareotico 

Redegit in veros timores' 15 

Caesar ab Italia volantem 

Egypt.^Begina. The poet, designedly, uses a term detested by the Romans. 
Cleopatra is thus denominated on her coins : 

BA2IAI22A • KAEOIIATPA • eEA • NEflTEPA. 

Demerttes rtUna*, ** Destruction dictated by frenzy," dementer cogitcUat, 
Orexx. Cleopatra herself was demeru, hurried away by an insane lust for 
power, and therefore desired possession of Rome. Comp. Floras, IV. 11 : 
Hoc muUer Mgyptia ah ebrio imperatore pretium libidinum Romanum impe- 
rivan petiit. 

9—14. 9. Contaminato cum grege, &c., " With a contaminated herd of 
followers polluted by disease." " Hos multa cum acerbitate vocat gregem 
contaminatum (impurum ac fcedum) virorum morbo turpium, id. est, qui turpi 
morbo illicitae libidinis laborabant, morbosorum spadonum ; morbtu etiam 
ut fi^H et rAQttg de impura yoluptate." Orell. The word grege, too, is used 
to express contempt. Thus Tac. Ann. XV. 37 : Nero uni ex illo contamina- 
torum grege in modum tokmnium conjugiorum denupnt. This interpreta- 
tion agrees with that of Bentley, who, however, otjects to the expression m- 
rorum, as applied to this guilty crew. ** Virorum nomine^ mtifaUor, non dig- 
naretur EtmuchoSt qui semiviri potiui vdfemina, vd mowtra dicendi erant." 
He proposes, then, for morbo virorum, opprobionrum, quoting Hcnn. 

A]ldSat.L7: 

Servavit ab omni 
Non solum facto, verum opprobrio qaoqne turpi. 

bat rtrorum is used, xar kifonii»v, for temiviro* eunuchot. — 10. QwidUbetin^po' 
tem sperare, " daring enough to hope for anything." A Graecism for imfotens 
vt quidlibet speraret. ^Impotent dicitur, qui cum non sui compos sit, propterea 
andet et quamyis cupidinem explere Jussit." O&eix. In the classic writers 
impotent generally has the force of ««<«r^f, effrenatut, incontinem, " unrea- 
•enable," ** unrestrained in desire," &c.— 11. Fortunaque dulci ebria, "And 
Intoxicated with prosperity." Ebria. Copied from the Greek expressions Mi- 
Otmv l^etTi, Anacr. Frag. 17 ; Mitfuw reug ^iXtruxieue; Theophr. •T/emk/ Ui/r«» 
fueCup rS fAtyiSu rSv nrfetyfMtttt i Demosth — 13. Sospes ab ignibus, "Saved 
from the flames." We have here somewhat of poetic exaggeration. Clec- 
tM^ fled with sixty ships, while three hundred were taken by Augustus. 
Many of Antony's vessels, however, were destroyed by Are during the action. 
Amtm. Tb6 alinslon is to Antony's vessels. He lost 300 ships, and escaped 
Jhxm the enetnj with but one, the rirntorian gallev ^\4. LvmpKatammarc. 
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Remis adiirgens, accipiter velut 
Molles cohimbas, aiit leporera citus 
Venator in campis nivalis 

Haemoniae ; daret ut catenis 20 

Fatale monstmm : quae generosiiis 
Perire quaerens, nee muliebriter 
Expavit ensem, nee latentes 
Classe cita reparavit oras : 

otico, tvfAxifrX*i»TOf " Maddened with Mareotic wine." A bitter, though not 
strictly accurate, allusion to the luxurious habits of Cleopatra. The poet 
pretends in this way to account for the panic which seized her at Actium. — 
Mareotico. The Mareotic wine was produced along the borders of the Lake 
Mareotis, at Marea, a town of lower iEgypt near Alexandria. It was a light, 
sweetish, white wine, with a delicate perfume, of easy digestion, and not i^ to 
affect the head, though the allusion of Horace would seem to imply that it had 
not always preserved its innocuous quality. 

16—23. 16. jib Italia voUmtem, &c., " Pursuing her with swift galleys, as 
she fled from Italy." The expression Ah Italia volantem is to be explained 
by the circumstance of Antony and Cleopatra's having intended to make a 
descent upon Italy before Augustus should be apprised of their coming. 
Hence the flight of Cleopatra, at the battle of Actium, was in reality ab Italia. 
" Rem poetice itaproponit, ac si Octavianus Cleopatram statim post Tictoriam 
in iEgyptum usque persecutus esset, cumtamen demum, a. v. o. 724, se ipsa 
interfecit.** Obeix.— ^cdpt^, ** Swift as the hawk." A proverb^ See Horn, 
n. 1. 138 : 

'Hi/ri Xiftitf iit«-0i9, iXM0itT»Toe mririfSv, 

Compare, also, Virg. Ma. XL 721 .—20. Hamonia, Hsemonia was one of the 
early names of ThesBaly.—MiNi/u, 0^»j«»i» x'^""^" xetr^^puvf, Eurip. Andr. 
2i5.— Daret ut Catenit. Octavian excessively desired to take Cleopatra alive. 
See Flat. Ant. 78 : Tay II{««A^<ay tsri/A^i «iAi^r«<, ^y ^v»irr«u, fMtXtrrm, v^e 
KXW!r«Tjw X^e^f x^cfnireu tictt yetf Iffitlrt *tf) rSf XV^H^'^^*' *** A"?"* ""^if 
So$«» ^yurc rev dfi»/*^ev, «»T»y«y«7» »vr^v. 

21 . Fatale tnonstrumt ** The fated monster," i. e. the fated cause oi evil to the 
Roman world. — Qi*cb. A construction rfos ro g^,/A»i96fM9w, the relative being 
made to refer to the person indicated by nwnttrumt not to the gramraatieal 
gender of the antecedent itself. Thus Horn. Odyss. A", 90 : ^v^^ BufittUu 
Tu^irleto xi^^o* ffxHfrriof Ix^v. Ter. Eun. IV. 3, 3 : Scelut.. Judificattu est 
virginem.-^ Perire quereru. Horace generally unites the infinitive with qucero. 
Thus Od. III. 4, 39.— Muliebriter. Compare : 

My resolutions placed, and Ifiaoe nothtng 
0/ woman in me. 

Sk.- Anton. % deop.^ v.. 2. 

23. The poet, with consumate ddll, has represented the s^vdl c!&^<b Q.>»ft«r 
suddenly rising superior to the weakness of the Wonuva. lWLQT^iS&ft^«^^:t<3cn. 
anreal terrort, now, whSB danger it preaLing, Aubt jt^CiXa Yves wx»»^^«»^^^ 
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Ausa et jacentem visere regiam 25 

Vultu sereno, fortis et asperas 

roic deeds. — Expavit entem. An aUusion to the attempt which Cleopatra made 
upon her own life, when Froculeius was sent by Augustus to secure her person. 
Nee kUentet, &c., "Nor sought with a swift fleet for secret shores." Cita, 
" Swift," "rapid," not mota atque tr&ndata, sc. across the isthmus, a sense 
which cita could not bear. By IcUentet oras are meant coasts lying concealed 
from the sway of the Bomaps. Plutarch states, that Cleopatra form^ the 
design, after the battle of Actium, of drawing a fleet of vessels into the Arabian 
Gul^ across the neck of land called at the present day the Isthmus of Suez, 
and of seeking some remote country, where she might neither be reduced to 
slavery nor involved in war. The biographer adds, that the first ships trans- 
ported across were burned by the natives of Arabia Petrsea, and that Cleopatra 
subsequently, abandoned the enterprise, resolving to fortify the avenues of 
ber kingdom against the approach of Augustus. The account, however, 
wliich Dio Cassius gives, differs, in some respect, from that of Plutarch, since 
it makes the vessels, destroyed by the Arabians, to have been built on that 
side of the isthmus. Comp. Plutarch, Fit Anton. LXIX. vol. vi. p. 143, ed. 
Hutten; andDio Cassius, LI. 7, vol. i. p. 637, ed Reimar. Thus Anthon. 
But the interpretation given by OrelUus is much more poetical : " Spe novi 
regni condendi, alias sibi parare et assequi studuit regiones (re— parare sibi) 
pro nils, quas amittendas Caesarique relinquendas esse videbat, i. e. pro 
Egypto. Many explain reparavit, by "repair to," "arrive at," a meaning 
^^ch Bentley remarks the word has not in any classic w»iter.— He proposes 
to read penetravit "hoc est, non anfugit in longinqua terrarum iQCa quo Au- 
guBtoB aut non potuisset, aut nolusset eam pevi^equere." 

26—26. 25. Jacentem regiam^ " Her palace plunged in aflliction," The 
reading yace7«/em is objected to by Bentley, because we learn firom 2SI history 
that her palace was uninjured^ n^hile he maintains that jacentem must mean 
"flying in ruins." He therefore^ proposes Tacentem '* hoc est detdUttam^ va- 
cuam : quippe AnUcorum turba ; et parasitorum agmina diffugerant" com> 
paring Od. IV. 14. Alexandrea supplex—\ acv au paie/ecit aulam.— -26. J^ortis 
et asperas, &c., "And had courage to exasperate by her touch the en- 
raged serpents." Asperas, not " propter squamas," hut i<Bvas,iratas. Comp. 
Vhrg. Geor. HI. 433 : Angttis ... asperqut siti atque §xterrittu astu. E[orace 
here adopts the common opinion of Cleopatra's death having been occasioned 
by the bite of an asp, the animal having been pireviously irritated by the queen 
with a golden bodkin. There is a great deal of doubt, however, on this sn1>)ect, 
88 may be seen firom Plutarch's statement. After* mentioning the common 
«tory, which we have just given, the biographer remarks : " It was likewise 
reported that she carried about with her certain poison in a hoilow bodkin 
which she wore in her hair ; yet there was neither any mark of poison on her 
body, nor was there any serpent found in the monument, though the track of 
a reptile was said to have been discovered on the sea-sands opposite the 
windows of her apartment. Others, again, have a£Brmed, that she had two 
small punctures on her arm, apparently occasioned by the asp's sting ; and to 
this Cssar obviously gave credit, for her effigy, which he carried in triumph, 
Itsdsn MP on the arm." It is more than probable that the asp on the arm 
oftbe eSSgy wms m mere onuunent, mistaken by the popuiacft tot av^tG^YkcaX 
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Tractare Serpentes, ut atrum 
Corpore combiberet venenum, 

Deliberata morte ferocior : 
Saevis Libumis scilicet invidens 30 

Privata deduci superbo 

Non humilis mulier triumpho. 

allusion to the manner of Cleopatra's death. Or we may conclude with 
Wrangham, that there would of course be an asp on the diadem of the efiBgy, 
because it was peculiar to the kings of Egypt. The serpent was the emblem 
of immortality or of death— the portal to the former ; and, probably, the statue 
of Cleopatra had been formed in iEgypt and by JEgyptian artists, who would, 
naturally, have given her the emblems of death and immortality. Upon many 
of the paintings, found lately in Etruscan tombs, this serpent is depicted 
behind the shoulder of the individual represented : and thus Virgil has more 
correctly represented Cleopatra, JEn. YIII. 696 : 

Regina in mediis patrio vocat agmina sistro 
Kecdum etiam geminos a tergo respicit angues. 

if this hypothesis be correct, there results a curious coincidence between the 
symbolical ritual of the Etruscans and Egyptians, many instances of which 
have been already remarked by the learned. 

29—32. 29. Deliberata morte ferocior^ " Becoming more fierce by a deter- 
mined resolution to die." Morte is the ablative of the instrument. ** Per 
mortem deliberatam ferocior facta. "—Orell. 30. Scevit Vbwnisy Scc.^ ** Be- 
cause, being a proud-souled woman, she disdained being led away in the 
hostile galleys of the Libumians, deprived of her queenly state, for the pur- 
pose of gracing the insulting triumph of Augustus."— 32. Non humility by 
mtrirxst " Of noblest spirit." *« Nam et Tit. livius refert, illam, cum de 
industria a Csesareindulgentinstractaretur, identidem dicere solitam : w B^i- 
afi^ive-tfjuu." FoRPHYS. — Superbo triumpho is here put, by a Grsecism, for od 
"•uperbum triumphvm. The nave* LibtMrnoe^ were a kind of light galleys used 
by the Libumians, an niyrian race along the coast of the Adriatic, addicted 
to piracy. To ships of this construction Augustus was, in a great measure, 
indebted for his victory at Actium. They were commanded by Agrippa, who 
obtained for his prowess the corona rostrata. The vessels of Antony, on the 
other hand, were remarkable for their great size. Compare the tumid de- 
•cription of Florus (lY. 1 ], 5) : *< Turribus,atqne tabulatis allevatse casteUorum 
et urbium specie, non sine gemitu maris, et labore ventorum ferebantur." 
Vegetius de re MUit. asserts, that the Libumian vessels were impelled by 
paddle-wheels fixed at either side, worked by oxen round a capstan. An idea 
vrhich is perhaps favoured by the eoithets, agUis, veloz, cito, &c., usually given 
to them by the poets. 
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CARMEN XXXVIII 

AD PUERU:^!. 

Pkrsicos odi, puer apparatus ; 
Displic3nt nexae philyra coronae ; 
Mitte sectari, rosa quo locorum 
Sera moretur. 

Simplici myrto nihil allabores 5 

Sedulus curae ; neque te ministrum 
Dedecet myrtus, neque me sub arcta 
Vite bibentem. 

Odb XXXYUI.— In the autumnal season, the poet reclining under a trellis 
entwined with rines, a^aerts that he will indulge in wine, not crowned with 
flowers, as usual, but merely with a myrtle garland. Designedly, and with a 
certain concealed (/|aryf /«, he closes the first book of his lyric pieces with sc 
simple and brief an ode, well knowing that each and all his compositions 
would be gladly received by his countrymen, to whom he had chiefly made 
known the beauty of the lyric poesy of the Greeks. He appears, also purposely, 
to have placed before this, the magnificent ode which precedes ; one which he 
well knew would inspire his countrymen with wonder and admiration. 

1—5. 1. Perticot apparattu, "The festal preparations of the Persians," 
1. e. luxurious and costly preparations. The Persicot apparettiu Horace had 
probably witnessed at Rome, in the household of the son of Fhrahates, who 
had long been a hostage there ; and in the Eastern pomp and retinue of Tire- 
dates, who had come to entreat the aid of Augustus. The Persians were 
noted for the splendour of their decorations. Comp. Xenoph. Cyrop. YIIl. 
8» IS : «XA» fx49 »»i 9fuirTi»^*rtf$t y% vvf 9tXv 9t W) Ktnw uV). Thus Spencer . 

Thatitdidpass 

The wealth of th* Easl^ and pomp of Persian kings. 

3. Iie*<B pkUyra corona, " Chaplets formed by the rind of the linden." The 
ancients used the inner rind of the linden tree, which was sweet smelling and 
pliant, to tie together the various flowers which formed the garland. Comp. 
Fhomutus, C. 25, ir^ls rkf rn^etvSiv wXtxke iltuBettri r^ ^tXufet xtx(r,f6»i /*SiXX$*. 
3. Mitte lectarif '* Give up the search for." Sera. Comp. Lucian Nigrin : 
r^f fiittp »ur£v K«/ r«f « xtct^if ie.ytbirSvrtte > — 4. Moretur^ " Lingers beyuud 
Its season," 

Tis the last rose of smnmer 

Left blooming alone. — Moore. 

5. NihU allabores tedulus cterce, " Strive not with earnest care to add any- 
thing." Allabores. Horace, alone, uses this word here, and in Epod. IIL 20. — 
Seduliu eurce is a Graecism for tedulu cura. Inferior readings are teduhu euro^ 
and tedttltu cura. 
1, St^ carta, i. e. derua, tpiua, ixctfjucix^. 
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CARMEN I AD ASUnUM POLLIONEH. 

MoTUM EX Metello consule civicum, 
Bellique causas et vitia et modos, 
Ludumque Fortunae, gravesque 
Principum amicitias, et arma 

C. Asixivs Poixio, distiiigiiished as a soldier, a pleader, and a tragic author, 
was engaged in writing a history of the ciril war. The poet earnestly entreats 
him to persevere, and not to return to the patlis of tragic composition ontil 
he should have completed his promised narrative of Roman affairs. The ode 
describes in glowing colours the expectations entertained by the poet of the 
ability with which Pollio would treat so interesting and difficult a subject. 

For remarks on the charactw and writings of Pollio, compare Dtmlop't 
Soman Literature, vol. 3, p. 45, seqq. Lond. ed. 

1—6. 1. Ex Metetto consuie, ''From the consulship of Metellus.'* The 
narrative of Pollio, consequently began with the formation of the govern- 
ment denominated (although erroneously since it was no magistratw) the 
first triumvirate, by Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus, ▲. v. c. 694, in the consul- 
ship of Q. Ceecilius Metellus Celer, and L. Afranius. This may well be con- 
sidered as the germ of the civil wars that ensued, and which blazed forth with 
fury ten years later. The Romans marked the year by the names of the 
consuls, and he who had most suffrages, &c., was placed first. The Athenians, 
on the other hand, designated their years by the name of the chief archon, 
wio was hence called "A^x^* 'Ev^vuimt. Gvicum. — ^An antique word pre- 
served by the poets ; it occurs, also, in Od. III. 24, 26, civica raldes ; thus, also, 
hosticus. The word occurs also in prose, in the phrase conmam civkam dare. 
2. Bellique causasy &c., " And ofthe causes, and the errors, and the operations, 
of the war." Catuas, i. e. the death of Crassus, the death of Julia, and the am- 
bition and rivalry of Caesar and Pompey. Oreix. The term vitia has here a 
particular reference to the rash and imwise plans of Pompey and his followers, 
and, also, to the mismanagement of Crassus in his expedition against the Par- 
thians. Of the conduct of Pompey's party, Cicero speaks in very strong terms 
(Ep. ad. Fam. YII. 3.), Extra ducem paucosque prseterea (de principihus lo- 
quor) rcliqui primum in ipso hello rapaces, deinde in oratione Ita crudeles, ut 
ipsam victoriam horrerem. — 3. Ludumque Forturue, ** And of the game that 
Fortune played." — Graoetque principum amicitieu, "And of the fatal confe« 
deracles of the chiefis." An allusion to the two triumvirates. Of the first we 
have already spoken. The second was composed of Octavianus, Antony, and 
Lepidus. Compare Lucan, I. 84.-4. Arma, Wo lau&X \ai<^iec%\asA ^(>ciA 
word to refer tp " single engagements," especlaHy l\\ow a.\.TV»:^>3A,"^5^«a»"fi^ 
iSaada, Ac. in order to distinguibh it from Bella, \. ^.— i^ 16a>^« '^»^ 
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Nondum expiatis uncta cruoribus, 5 

Periculosae pieiiiim opus aleae, 
Tractas, et incedis per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso. 

Paulum seyeras Mosa tragcBdiae 

unela, wiAA BenOej dbjeda to, beeaoM arma oould not be nSd to be 
uneta, save t mrne i iatth f after Hie cngafement, and when etfll t ee kiu g vitb 
blood. He, therefore, pr opoets Uneta^ L e. retaining tiie blood-itain long 
after Hie engagement. He ramarica that Uneta could not but witt great 
dtiBeal^, in MSS., be ^stmgidshed fhxn vneta,miA conqiaresfortihe esj^raa- 
aion, Yirg. Geor. m. 493 ; Hor. Od. HL 33; Grid. TrisL 3S7. Uwim, how. 
•rar, is defended I7 80. IX. 13 : 

HostSiqoe cmfwav primns 

Tdacmore. 
The reading tineta after tis would y&dd an mqileaeing soond. — CHwrAiM, L e. 
* Uood shed often azid in niaoy plaoee,** thos ci^umt is used I7 the Tzagefiant 
as JEsch. SnppL 262 : 

UmXauSf mifiMvm fu£0'/MM0tf. 

». Nondum expkiiis. Compare Ode L 2, 29, "oa dabit partes $edut expitmdi g 
JupUer^—e. PerictUosa ptenum. See., **An nndertaklngfiin of danger and off 
hazard." Opus is applied by some, though less correctly we ooncriTe, to 
the ciril war itseU; " Quia in eo, sicnt in alea, plurima a fortune &T<n« 
pendent." Doer, and IMker. The metaphor of the poet is borrowed from 
the Roman gsmes of chance, frmn which are derived, also, the phrases ioeto 
egt alia, km^yi^m xv0h. The danger in FoDio's attempt arose from thia, 
that idien psrty spirit had raged so violently and had not yet slumbered, and 
tHien sH men of any consideration had Joined one party or another, he could 
searedy hope to write a history of that period, howevor impartial, without 
•ffmce to some. Of this history of Pollio's, all we know is, that it was con- 
timied to the proscription of Cicero and others. It inx>bably was eztmded 
down to the battle of Philippi ; but that it ended when the chief and only 
power was vested in the hands of Augustus rests on mere conjecture. 

7. Incedit per ignet. A proverbial expression. Comp. Suidas in S » rvf) 
fiififixttf : T«Dr« iiriXiyuf xi^- ^' '*'*''( <' («''«'^«Air/, tttts iritut^vftts wfayfuirt 
kf»^tXox«iUf I9i\9uei. And Call. Ep. XLYI. 2 : 
Wrt wvf wjri rff nttUt^. 

Thus, also, Shaksp., Hen. VL 1, 3, sc. 1 : 

This late dissension grown betwixt the peers. 
Bums under feigned ashes of forged love. 

9^12. 8. Cineri. The dative put by a Grsecism for the ^lative.— 9. PauL" 
htm seoera, &o. " Let the muse of dignified tragedy be absent for a while from 
our theatres," i. e. suspend for a season thy labours in the field of tragic 
0(nnpositio9.— The muse of tragedy is Melpomene, who presided, also, over 
lyric verse. Compare Explanatory Notes, Ode I. 24, 3.— PauAtan, *'rartiw 
fro PABrxPEB." Obexx. Severa. Compare : 

Thence what the lofty grave Tragtediam taught 
Jn Cborua or Iambic. 
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Desit theatris ; mox ubi publicas 10 

Res ordinaris, grande munus 
Cecropio repetes cothumo, 

Insigne moestis praesldium reis, 
Et consulenti, r ollio, curiae j 

Cui laurus aetemos honores 15 

Delmatico peperit triumpho. 

1 0. Ubi publiau res ordinarisy ** When thou hast completed thy history of our 
public aflfairs." The phrase may, also, be rendered, ** when thou hast settled 
our public affairs,*' 1. e. when, in the order of thy narrative, thou hast brought 
the history <rf our country down to the present period of tranquiUitgr and 
repose. The former interpretation is less poetic indeed, but in every other 
point of view decidedly preferable : " donee absoluta sit historia tua. per breve 

tempus utique vacare tibi placeat a componendis tragoediis." Doerderlein 

Ordinaris, *cripserisy ** Ordmare quidem hoc sensu inusitatum est satis : sed 
Noster mi^nus Novator a Grsecis hoc accepit, quibus rvvr^mity obdznabs, est 
KiBRUM EDEBE, et 0-vvT»yf44t LiBXB, voLUMBN." Obbix. — TrogoBdice. These 
tragedies of Follio appear to have been soon neglected, as is evident from the 
silence of Quinctilian ; indeed the only author who mentions them is Tacitus, 
in his " Dial, de Orat." — ThetUris. This expression proves that Pollio's pieces 
were intended for stage representation, and not, as some have supposed, 
merely for the closet. Only one fragment is quoted from them, in Charis. p. 
56, ** Veneris antistita cupras" i. e. honegy henigncB ; from which, however, we 
may infer that he affected an antique and obsolete style. — 11. Grande munus, 
ftc, " Thou wilt resume the important task with all the dignity of the Athe- 
nian tragic style," i. e. thou wilt return to thy labours in the walks of 
tragedy, and rival, as thou hast ahready done, the best efforts of the dramatic 
poets of Greece. The cothurnus (xtdi^vt ) is here put figuratively for tragedy. 
12. Cecropio. Equivalent to Attica, and alluding to Cecrops as the founder of 
Athens. The epithet is peculiarly appropriate, when we consider the com- 
plete isolation of Tragedy in ikthens. 

13—23. 13. Insigne moestis, frc, "Distinguished source of aid to the 
sorrowful accused." Alluding to his abilities as an advocate, but peculiarly 
to his defence of Asprenas, Mdscbus, and Apollodorus, all of whom were 
accused of administering poison. — 14. Constbtenti curia, **To the senate 
asking thy advice." It was the duty of the consul or presiding magistrate to 
ask the opinions of the individual senators (consulere senatum). Here, 
however, the poet very beautifully assigns to the senate itself the office of him 
who presided over their deliberations, and in making them ask the individual 
opinion of PolUo, represents them as following with implicit confidence his 
directing and counselling voice. Axth. It is better to understand consulenti 
In the sense of deliberanti, i. e. " To the senate consulting Ibr the publio 
n^eal." Orell.— 16. Delmatico triumpho. Follio triumphed, a. v. c. 715, 
over the Parthinl, an Blyrian race, in the vicinity of Epidamnus and Delmatia. 
17. Jam nunc minaci, &c. The poet fancies himself listening to the recital of 
FoUio's poem, and to be hurried on, by the an\msi.te& mA ctv^<& ^^rtfsftsk A 
ins Mend, into the midst ot combats. Perrtringii. Botnax^kAL PtamIt^bm^ 
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Jam nunc mlnacl murmure cornuum 
Perstringis aures, jam litui strepunt; 
Jam fulgor armorum fugaces 

Terret equos equitumque voltus. 20 

Audire magnos jam videor duces 
Non indecoro pulvere sordidos, 
Et cuncta terrarum subacta 

Praiter atrocem aniraum Catonis. 

Juno et deorum quisquis amlcior 25 ' 

Afris inulta cesserat impotens 
Tellure, vlctorum nepotes 
Retulit inferias Jugurthse. 

•* P£RSTRiNOBRB de auHbtu aettto vel ierribiU ionoperctusfj, PRJESTBiwaKRE dt 
octUis tubito tplendore vel ftdmine prope eacatis." Obbli .— 19. Fugaces terret 
«qwu, &c. " Terrifies the flying steeds, and spreads alarm over the countenances 
of their riders." Awth. It is better to explain /ugac«>i by a poetic prolepsis, 
•• eo quod terrentur, fugam mox eapturos" The zeugma in terret is worthy 
of attention.— 21. Audire magnos, 8sc. " Already, methinks, I hear the cry of 
mighty leaders, stained with no inglorious dust." That is, methinks I hear the 
generals exciting their troops by exhortations previous to the engagement, or 
eren in the heat of battle. Others erroneously interpret *' Audire mihi videor 
te de magnis ducibus recitantem." For the phrase audire rideor, compare 
.£sch. s. c. T. 95, xrvirtv iiitfxm, ; and Find. Pyth. IV. 104, tun i^yv •vrt 
Tcotf «r«» Dante, Infem. XXXIII, 9, Parlare e lagrimar mi vedrainsierme. 
Audire. Since what follows refers to sight not hearing, Bentley reads ridere. 
3omparing Ter. Ad. III. 3, videre videor jam diem ilium, and Cic.Cat. IV. 6. — 
72. Non indecoro pulvere. Sail. Jug. 85, Sudorem pulverem et alia ttHia nobis 
relinquunt nobiles. — 23. Et cuncta terrarum, &c., " And see the whole world 
Bubdued, except the intrepid soul of Cato." After cuncta understand loca. 
Cato the younger is alluded to, who put an end to his existence at Utica. 

25 — 40. 25. Juno et deorum, &c. " Juno, and whosoever of the gods, more 
friendly to the people of Africa, unable to resist the power of the fates, had 
retired from a land they could not then avenge, in after days oflfered up the 
descendants of the conquerors as a sacrifice to the shade of Jugurtha." The 
victory at Thapsus, where Csesar triumphed over the remains of Pompey's 
party in Africa, and after which Cato put an end to his own existence at 
Utica, is here alluded to in language beautifully poetic. Juno, and the other 
tutelary deities of Africa, compelled to bend to the loftier destinies of the 
Roman name, in the Punic conflicts and in the war with Jugurtha, are sup- 
posed, in accordance with the popular belief on such subjects, to have retired 
firom the land which they found themselves unable to save. In a later age. 
however, taking advantage of the civil dissensions among the conquerors, they 
make the battle-field at Thapsus, where Roman met Roman, a vast place of 
MMcriSce, as it were, in which thousands were immolated to the manes of Ju- 
£urtb»»Dd the fallen fortuDeBotthe\9iA.—i&. Juno. The'&oi&axvicoDfQUQdjQi 
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Quis non Latino sanguine pinguior 
Campus sepulcris impia proelia 30 

Testatur, auditumque Medis 
Hesperlse sonltum ruinae ? 

Qui gurges, aut quae flumina lugubrls 
Ignara belli ? quod mare Dauniae 

Non decoloravere caedes? 35 

Quae caret ora cruore nostro ? 

their own goddess Juno with Aslarte of the Phoenicians and Carthagenians 
whence this latter power is often denominated on coins as INVICTA C^E- 
LESTIS, and JUNO C^LESTIS. Deorum, i.e. Baal, Moloch, Melcarth, 
and Minerva. Cesserat. It was usual for the victor, previous to destroying a 
town, to entreat {evocare) its tutelary deity to depart. Comp. Eurip. Troad. 
23, Neptunus : 

Auiret r« xXuvov "iXiOf fie/xcCs r l/xcCf. 

Virg. ^n. II. 351, Excetsere omnet adytis arisque relictu Di. Tac. Hist. V, 
1 3, Expassa repente delubri (the temple of Jerusalem) fores et audita major 
humand vox excedbrb dbos. Some commentators explain impotent by 
atx^atrtis -njs e^yiis, '* anquelled in wrath ;" but the nature of the verse le- 
quires that it should bTjoined with cesserat, not with retttdit.— 27. Nepotes. 
The poet alludes, particularly, to the battle of Thapsa ; in which 10,000 Ro- 
mans fell on the side of Pompey. — 28. Jnferias Jugurtlue. Compare Lucan, 
IV. 788 • 

Exdtet invisas dirse Karthaginis umbras 
Inferiis Fortuna novis, ferit iste cruentus 
Hannibal et Peeni tarn dira piacula Manes. 

The poet mentions Jugurtha in preference to the other conquered monarchs, 
for the work of Sallust, at this time, was in tfie hands of all ; from which 
Horace had learned that the civil discords, which afterwards prevailed, had 
their origin in the Jurgurthine war. — 29. Quis non Latino^ &c. The poet, as 
an inducement for Pollio to persevere, enlarges in glowing colours on the 
lofty and extensive nature of the subject which occupies the attention of his 
friend. — Pinguior. JEach. Pers. 805, ^iXtv frietcfjut BetetrSv x^»**' "Virg. Geor. 
I. 491 : 

Non fuit indignum superis bis sanguine nostro 
Emathiam et latos Hsemi pinguescere campos. 

3 . Auditumque Medis, &c. " And the sound of the downfall of Italy, heard 
even by the distant nations of the East." Under the term Medis there is a 
special reference to the Parthians, the bitterest foes to the Roman name.— 
Hesperia, Here an ac^ective joined with ruina, and used of Italy ; as above, 
Od. I. 36, 4, of Spain.— 34. Daunia ccedes, " The blood of the Romans.** 
Daunice is here put for Italce or Romarue. Compare note on Ode I. 22, 13. 
Gurgite. The emphasis of the passage is greatly encreased by the accumula- 
tion of metaphors, gurgites, mnre, fluminum, ora, all poUuted Nt\\Xi\Si»KA. — 
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Sed ne, relictis, Musa procax, jocIs, 
Ceae retractes miinera naenise : 
Meciim Dionaeo sub antro 

Quaere modos leviore plectro. 40 



CARMEN II. 

AD SALLUSTIUM CRISPUM. 

Nullus argento color est avarls 
Abdito terns, inimlce lamnae, 

37. Sed ne reUcHs^ See. ** But do not, bold Moie, abandon Bporttve themes, ' 
and resume the task of the C»an dirge," i. e. never agahi boldly presume to 
direct thy feeble efforts towards subjects of so grare and mournful a duuracter. 
The espression Caae tuenim refers to Simonides, the fiunous bard of Geos, 
distinguished as a writer of mournful elogy. Cic. de legg. 11. S4, Simonidis, 
po£t«e tenerrimi prscipua in commovenda miseratione virtus, ut quidem in 
hac eum parte omnibus ejus operis auctoribus pneferant. Munera, ** Sunt 

omnia ea qiuB preettare debet 9(r»«f. ut laudem mereatur." Orell 39. Dio- 

fueo tub antro, ** Beneath some cave sacred to Venus." Dione was the 
mother of Venus, whence the epithet Dununu applied to the latter goddess 
and what c<Hicemed her. — 40. Leoiore plectro^ ** Of a lighter strain." Comp. 
note on Ode I. 26, 11. 

Ode n. — The poet shows that the mere possession of riches can never 
bestow real happiness. Those alone are truly happy and truly wise, who 
know how to enjoy, in a becoming manner, the gifts which Fortune may be- 
stow, since, otherwise, present wealth only gives rise to an eager desire for 
more. 

The ode is addressed to Crispus Sallustius, nephew to the historian, and is 
intended, in fact, as a high encomium on his own wise onployment of the 
ami^e fortune left him by his uncle. Naturally of a retired and philosophic 
character, SaUust had ronidned content with the equestrian rank in which he 
was bom, declining all the offers of advancement that were made him by 
Augustus. ' 

1 — 12. 1. NuUtu argento color, " SUver has no brilliancy."— 2. Inimire 
lanuuB nisi temperalo, &c. " Thou foe to wealth, unless it gains brilliancy by 
moderate use." A less correct explanation is, ^ Thou foe to silver, hidden in 
the earth by the avaricious" (avarit). The allusion clearly ia to mines of 
rilver, and the epithet avarit must be united with terris. Comp. Theocr 
Idyll. XVI. 22 : 

And Shakesp. Ven. and Aden. : 

Foul cankering rust, the hidden treasure frets ; 
But gold that's put to use more gold begets. 

lAMnma (for lamime) properly denotes plates of gold or silvor, L e. coined 
money or wealth in general. FUny (H. N. 34, 2; mentions that Sallustius 
had copper mines in the Alpine districts. The construction is, mimke lam 
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Crispe Sallusti, nisi temperate 
Splendeat usu 

Vivet extento Proculeius sevo 5 

Notus in fratres animi patemi ; 
Ilium aget penna metuente solvi 
Fama superstes. 

Latius regnes avidum domando 
Spiritum, quam si Libyam remotis 1 
Gaudibus jungas, et uterque Poenus 
Serviat uni. 



n<7, nut lamna tplendet. Bent. 3. Critpe SaBiutu for Sallutti Crispe ; 
thus Od. II. 11, 2. Hirpine Qu'neti. This inversion is frequent In the 
epistles of Cicero and indicates that the farmlia was more connected with 
the writer, thui the gem. — 5. Extento am^ " To distant ages." Proculeius, C. 
Proculeius Varro Mursena, a Roman knight, and the inthnate friend of 
Augustus. He is here praised for having shared his estate with his two bro- 
thers who had lost all their property for siding with Fompey in the civil 
wars.— 6. Notus in fratresy Sec. " Well known for his paternal affection to- 
wards his brethren." Fratres, i.e. Ccepio and Mureena. Proculeius was 
one of those Roman knights to whom Augustas had intended to give Julia 
in marriage. Notw arumiy i. e. propter animum, thus nota artium, Od« IV. 
13, 2\.^notique operum Telchines. Stat. Theb. II. 274. This construction is a 
Grsecism which Bent, thinks Horace was the first to introduce.— 7. Jget, i.e. 
vehet, toUit alts suis per populos. Orell. Comp. Virg. ^n. IX. 474 : Pc- 
netrata per urbem Nuntia Fama ruit. Others read agit, but the future is 
preferable, as indicating a never-ceasing flight, and besides corresponding with 
vtret. Bentley also reads aget, for Horace was forty at this period, Augustus 
in his eighth consulship, and Froculeus accordingly alive. For the manner of 
his death see Plin. XXXVI. 69 : in maximo Stomachi dolore gypso poto sibi 
ultra mortem conscivit. Penna metuente solei, " On untiring pinion ;" lite- 
rally, " on a pinion fearing to be tired or relaxed." The allusion is a figurative 
one. and refers to a pinion guarding agairut being enfeebled. Thus rttv^ify' 
ftitri x6%rBeu, metuitque tangi, Od. III. 11, 10. Culpari metuit fides, Od. IV. 
5, 20. Arctos metuentes eequore titigi, &c. Fama. This poetic goddess ap- 
pears never to have been symbolized in ancient art. — 10. Spiritum, i. e. t$ 
tinOufAnTtxiv, and ft;/i««t; «rv««f, Eurip. Phoeniss, AUb {llerm.)—Begnes, "Ho- 
mines locupletes s«pe reges dicuntur, ut Od. I. 4, 15 : Regumque turres. 
Orell. Comp. Prow. XVI. 32 : " He that ruleth his spirit is better than he 
that taketh a city."— 11. Gadibus. Gades, now Cadiz, in Spain. — Uterque 
Foemis. Alluding to the Carthaginian power, both at home and along the 
coast of Spain. Thus we have the Poeni in Africa, and the Bastuli Poeni, along 
the lower part of the Mediterranean coast in the Spanish peninsula. Anthoit. 
The allusion is rather to the Poeni, who founded Carthage, and thotA ^wV^i 
founded Gades. The connexion is. "than if ^ou "wct^ \« \xtv\\a \*'^\k\'a.Os..«i 
CBTtbMge/ to the distant Gades, and thus (et) Ma» YobiA Va A^«c to^oxw^dssw A 
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Crescit indulgens sibi dinis hydrops, 
Nee sitim pellit, nisi causa morbi 
Fugerit venis et aequosus albo 15 

Corpore languor. 

Redditum Cyri solio Phraaten 
Dissidens plebi, numero beatorum 
Eximit Virtus, populuinque falsis 

Dedocet uti 20 

yield obedience to thee alone." The inhabitants of Gades were firequently 
called Paeni ; thus Livy, XXVIII, 37, Suffetet eorum ( GeuKtanorum) qititum- 
tnu$ ett Pjenorum magittrattu. Also Cic. Balb. — 14, Ignotco tibU si neque 
PiENORUM jura caUet. Schrader for tUerque Paentu read ttterque Pontus. 
But such an expression could only be applicable to Augustus. Peerlkamp 
proposed uterque PJuebtu, i. e. " the regions of the East and West," a reading 
far too bombastic for Horace.— 12. Uni. Understand tibi, 

13—23. 13. Crescet indulgens tibi, &c. "The direfUl dropsy increases by 
self indulgence." Compare the remark of the scholiast : " Est autem hydro- 
ptco propnum ut quanta amplius biberit, tanto amplius sitiat. " The avaricious 
man is here compared to one who is suffering under a dropsy. In either case 
there is the same hankering after what only serves to aggravate the nature of 
the disease. — 15. Aquosus languor. The dropsy {ul^tn\f) takes its name from 
the circumstance of water (uiet^) between the skin and flesh, being the most 
visible cause of the distemper, as well as from the pallid hue which overspreads 
the countenance (ei-^) of the sufferer. It arises in fact from too lax a tone of 
the solids, whereby digestion is weakened, and all the parts Ailed beyond mea- 
sure. Alba. This species of disorder is called by Celsus, III. 21, Xtvx0fXi'y' 
uetTtat. Compare Polyb. XIII. 1, K.»6ciTt^ iri rSv vi^oTtxSv tuiiirtn viii 
rcivXetv oiihi xo^ov rr,s ifridvfuetf v rSv iZatdt* vy^uv irageiBta'is, litv ui) rr.v iv etvrS 
•ru ffu/jcMTt hoiOtciv iyiotoyi rte, Compare : 

Full of diseases was his carcase blew, 
And a dry dropsie thro' his flesh did flow. 
Which by mis-diet greater daily grew. 

Spexc. F. Q. I. 4, 23. 

17. Cyri solio. By the " throne of Cyrus," is here meant the Parthian empire. 
Compare note on Ode I, 2, 22. The Arsacidse represented themselves to be 
the legitimate successors of Cyrus — Phraaten. This is Phra&tes the Fourth, 
who, being expelled on account of his cruelty, fled to the king of Scythia 
^Od. I. 26, 5.), by whose aid he was restored to empire in a. u. c. 723.— 18. 
Dissidens plebi, " Dissenting from the crowd." Others read Dissidens plebis. 
As regnavit popularunty abstinete irarum, desine querelmrum, but Priscian 
quotes plebi, and thus ambiguity is avoided, for the construction might be 
supposed to be dissidens numero plebis. Beatorum. The last syllable is to be 
coalesced with Eximet, and is to be pronounced bedtor' Eximit. As Virg. 
Xn. VII. 160, Jamque iter emensi turres de tecta Latinorum Ardua, &c. 
Some MSS. have beatum, a contraction not allowed in the age of Horace, 

except in Detim 19. Virtus, " True wisdom." — Popuiumque falsis, &c. 

'*Aad teacbea the populace to disuse false namea for things." Lit^ "In- 
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Vocibus, regnum et diadema tutura 
Deferens iini propriamque laurum, 
Quisqms ingentes oculo irretorto 
Spectat acervos. 



CARMEN III. 

AD DELLIUM. 

^quam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem, non secus in bonis 

teaches," fjt4T»f*»v9a»ttt was is used here in its proper signification and 
not for the simple docei.— 22. Propriamque laurum, "And the lasting 
laurel," *^ laurum manentem et certam." Thus Sat. II. 2, 5, propria mu- 
nera. Yirg. JEn. III. 85, Da propriam Thymbrcee domum.. ..et man- 
turam urbem.—2Z. Oculo irretorto, " With a steady gaze," i. e. without an 
envious look. Not regarding them with the sidelong glance of envy, but 
with the steady gaze of calm indifferenoe. Anth. The meaning rather is, 
" with undazzled, unattracted eye," ctfuretrTfiTrt. His gaze is not once at- 
tracted by the glare of gold. The other interpretation, •* with steady gaze," 
finvU fixixtvTi, S^Bou tfAfjutffi,) is rather applicable to excessive desire or love. 
Ode m. — Addressed to Q. Dellius, and recommending a cflm enjoyment 
of the pleasures of existence, since death, sooner or later, will bring all to an 
end. The individual to whom the ode is inioribed was remarkable for his 
fickle and vacillating character ; and so often did he change sides during 
the civil contest which took place after the death of Ctesar, as to receive from 
Messala the appellation of desuUorem beUorum cimlkim. A pleasant allusion 
to the Roman desuUoret, who rode two horses Joined together, leaping quickly 
from one to the other. Comp. Seneca (Suasor. p. 7), " Bellissimam tameu 
rem Dellius dixit, quem Messala Ck>rvinus desultorem bellorum civilimn 
vocat, quia ab Dolabella ad Cassium transiturus salutem sibi pactus est, si 
Dolabellam occidisset ; et a Cassio deirde tvansivit ad Antonium : novissume 
ab Antonio transfugit ad Csesarem." Consult also, Yelleius Faterculus, II. 
84, and Dio Cassius, XLIX. 39. 

1 — 8. 1. Mquam, " Forti eorutantique animo perfer adoersam fortunam, si 
unquam tibi tupermniet." Orell. Comp. Archil. Fr. 31 : 



trC^rt vixSv ot/A^aitiv ityoiXXf0 



Tet meet ye well, that to a courage great 

It is no less Des niing well to beare 

The storm of Fortune's frown or Heaven's threat. 

Than in the sunshine of her countenance clear, 

Timely to Joy, and carry comely cheer. 

Spenc, F. Q. V. 6, 38. 
2. Non tecut in bantu, ftc, " As well as one restrained from immoderate Joy 
in prosi>erity." Some read temperato, but ** Horatius numerorum quandam 
tiurditatem atque ssquabilitatem consulto in his secutus ee^ Qfx&V(»e«&A\sK^- 
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Ab Insolent! temperatam 
Laetitia, moriture Delli, 

Sen moestus omni tempore vixens, 6 

Sen te in remoto gramine per dies 
Festos reclinatum bearis 
Interiore nota Falemi. 

Quo pinus ingens albaque populus 
Umbram hospitalem consociare amant 10 

rativo, 'temperato,' mihi quidem toll! videtur." Ordlitu. — 4. Moriture, 
** Destined, as thou art, to die." Dacier well observes, that the whole beauty 
and force of this strophe consists in the single word moriture, which is not 
only an epithet, but a reason to confirm the poet's advice. — 6. Jn remoto gra- 
mine^ ** In some grassy retreat." " In prato propter ipsam solitudinem per- 
grato iUi, qui tranquille et a nemine interpellatus potare cnpet." Orell. — 
Dies Festos. Days among the Romans were distinguished into three general 
divisions, the Dies Festi, Dies Prcfestit and Dies Jntercisi. The Dies Festi, 
" Holy days," were consecrated to religious purposes ; the Dies Frofestiy 
were given to the common business of life, and the Dies Jntercisi were half 
holydays, divided between sacred and ordinary occupations. The Dies Fastis 
on the other hand, were those on which it was lawful (fas) for the Prietor 
to sit in Judgment. All other days were called Dies Nefasti, or ** Non court 
days." — 8. Interiore nota Falemi, **With the old Falernian," i.e. the 
choicest wine, which was plaeed in the farthest part of the vault or crypt, 
marked with Its date and growth. Kota. Thus Catullus, LXVIII. 28 : rfe 
meUore nota ; and Curius, ap. Cic. YII. 29, Sulpicii successori, nos de meliore 
w^a commenda. Some insert only a comma after Falemi, and thus Join the 
succeeding strophe to this, " Sed propter melioremtotiusperiodiamstructioneir. 
prastare videtur distinctio nostra." Orell. 

9 — 19. 9. Quo pinus ingens, &c. Anthon and others read Qud with this 
meaning : " Where the tall pine and silver poplur love to unite in forming 
with their branches an hospitable shade. The poet is probably describing 
some beautiM spot in the pleasure-grounds of Dellius." We have restored 
the ancient reading, of the best MSS., which is thus to be rendered, " for 
what purpose do the tall pine, and white poplar, lovingly unite their hospi- 
table shade ? Why ( Qttid, i. e. ad quid) does the swift river struggle ? &c. 
This gives great poetic emphasis to the passage. In line 1 1 some copyists 
wrote quo (tor quid) to correspond with ^uo above, 1. 9, but since quo violated 
the metre, succeeding transcribers altered it into qua ohliquo, quo et obUquo, 
or laborat Peenusque et obliquo (Mitsch.), and Laborat cannisque et oUiquo 
(Herm.) For the present use of quo compare £p. I. 5, 2 : 

Quo mihi fortunam, si non conceditur ati. ? 

Alba, Others read AUa to which Bentley objecU, " Quippe nihil fHgidius 
esset gemino illo ^usdem signiflcationis epitheto ir^ens altaque."— 10. Hos- 
pitalem. Comp. Virg. Georg. IV. 24 t Oboiaque hospitOs teneai Jrondentibut 
arltor, — Consociare atfiant, 4mant is not put simply tor ftXwrh tolent, hnA 
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Ramis ? et obllquo laborat 
Lympha fugax trepidare rivo ? 

Hue vina et unguenta et niinlum breves 
Flores amoenae lerre jube rosae, 

Dum res et aetas et Sororum 15 

Fila trium patiiintur atra. 

Cedes coemptis saltlbus et domo, 
Villaque, flavus quam Tiberis lavit, 
Cedes, et exstructls in altum 

Divitlls^potietur haeres. 20 

in its proper sense^. ** Sensum amoris, quo ramis sese implicantlbas ombram 
ita inter se coi\Jiuigent, at dndbus snb arborUras una umbra fhatur viator, 
ipsls arboribus tribuit poeta." Orsll. Comp. Achill. Tat. $ 31, Tt^atim 
rt( ^v iutkict Tuv ^urSy, , Compare : 

Then laid him down 

Under the hospitallPtt covert nigh. 
Of trees thick intenroven. 

Milt., P. L. II. 261. 

]\. Et obliquo laborat, &c. *'And the swifUy-moving water strives to run 
murmuring along in its winding cliannel." Tko l)eautiful selection of terms 
ill la'torat and trepidare, is worthy of all praise. Owing to the numerous 
windings in its course the river, naturally rapid, lakorat " finds difficulty,'* 
and. therefore, struggles, trepidare. With the whole passage oomp. Sappho. 
Frag. 4: 

■r- ^ ........ 'Al*^' J' i»«J 

.' *lt^0» ^t^Xt*' xiXetou il vrhofv 

"MctXifctf, m.]Bvff(r»iMvtiv il ^uKXan 

¥iSf*M KtbTCt^^U, 

18. Vmium brevet rota, ** The too short-lived flowers of the grateAd rose. 
Brevet. Thu»Od. I. 36, 16: breve liUum, and 2«^/« 2«X. 11. 8, rrt4<i/cate 
^ofian KiXvit rftv J) fjMiMvQvvm, Flores . . . rtwce, as Od. IIL 39, 3, cum ptre, 
Miecencu, rotarum. Archil. Frag. VII : 

PMifK Tt xaAiv mvdot 

15. Bet, "Tour drcnmstances." " Tota vita tua condicio et tingulat occa- 
sionet," non **»vg't» patrimonium" neque enim metuendum erat, ne Dellio 
opes ad hujusmodi potationes nnquam deficerent. Terent. Adelp. IV . 3, 38 : 
Qtiin ret, cstat, usiu temper eUiquid oportet novi. Orbll. — Sororum^ **The 
Fates."— IT. Coemptit, "Bought up on all sides."— Donw. The term domns 
here denotes that part of the villa occupied by the proprietor himself; while 
villa designates the other buildings and appurtenances of the estate. Hence 
we may render the words et domo villaque as follows, " and from thy lordly 
mansion and estate."— .18. Flamu Tiberit. Comp. note on Ode I. 2, 13.— 
Lavit. Horace always uses the ancient form laoere in his lyrio produotioxM. — 
19. Extructu m aUum, ** Piled up on high," 
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Divesne prisco natus ab Inacno, 
Nil interest, an pauper et infima 
De gente sub divo moreris, 
Victima nil miserantis Orci. 

Omnes eodem cogimur, omnium 25 

Versatur uma serius ocius 

Sors exitura, et nos in setemum 
Exsilium impositura cumbae. 

21—23. 21. Dioesne prisco, &c. " It matters not whether thou dwellest be- 
neath the light of heaven, blessed with riches and descended from Inachus of 
old, or in narrow circumstances and of the lowliest birth, since, in either 
event, thou ta-t the destined victim of unrelenting Orcus." The expression 
wisco natus ab Inacho is equivalent to antiquissima stirpe oriundiu, Inachus 
having been, according to the common account, the most ancient king of 
Argos. He is the personified symbol of the most primitive life, and, there- 
fore, of antiquity. Comp. Virg. ^n. VII. 371 : 

Et Tumo si prima domus repetatur origo 
Inachus, Acrisiusque patres. 

What odds, 'twirt Irua and old Inachus, 

'Twixt best and worst, when both alike are dead. — Speitcsr. 
Comp. Find. Nem, YII. 19, 'A^vioe mvixfie rt detvarcv <r««« d»fA» vitvrm. — 
S3. Sub dioo " Estgrcecorum tnraW^ttf het^Xtlv." Orbll. — 24. Nil miserantis. 
Hesiod Theog. 456 : de Oreo, vi^ktis vro^ ixovres : 

And Orcus, whom nothing can persuade. 

Spexc, F. Q. II. 12, 46. 
25. Omnes eaiem cogimur, ** We are all driven towards the same quarter." 
Alluding to the passage of the shades, under the guidance of Mercury, to the 
other world. Gragis instar, compeUimur ewetyifAida, aurea iUa Mercuri -^w 
Xfrofjurtv virga. Orell. — Omnium versatur uma, &c. "The lots of all are 
shaken in the urn, destined sooner or later to come forth, and place us in the 
bark for an eternal exOe." The lum here alluded to is that held by Necessity, 
At0/{», ufAMffjuvfi, in the lower world. Some editions place a conuna after 
uma, makmg it the nominative to versatur; and uma ommum will then 
signify, "the nm contalrdng the destinies of all." But the construction is 
too harsh ; and the csesura, which would then be requisite for lengthening 
the final syllable of uma, is of very doubtful application for such a purpose. 
Comp. Od. III. 1,16, Omne capax mooet uma nomen. 



■ In they go. 



Beggar and banker, porter, gentleman. 
The cinder-wench, and white-handed lady, 
Into one pit ! O rare, rare bedfellows.— Wilson. 
Also Job, iii. 17 : There the wicked cease firom troubling. 
And the weary are at rest. 
There the prisoners rest together. 

They hear not the voice of the oppressor. 
The small and the great are there. 
The servant is free from his master. 
2^. Ex/Y/um, here denotes the "place," "location," of an exile.. Oomp. Ovid. 
Fast. VI. 666: 

Exilium quodam tempore Tibur erat. 
Otnt^. The dative, by a Graecism, for the ablative cumba 
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CARMEN IV. 

AD XANTHIAM PHOCEUM. 

Ne sit anciUae tibi amor pudori 
Xanthia Phoceu ! Prius insolentem 
Serva Briseis niveo colore 
Movit Acliillen ; 

Movit Ajacem Telamone natum 5 

Forma captivae dominum Tecmessse ; 
Arsit Atreides medio in triumpho 
Virgine rapta, 

Ode IY. — Addressed to Xanthias Fhoceus. The whole of this ode is con- 
ceived m a spirit of gentle and inoffensive irony. The poet banters Xanthiaa 
on liis passion for some fair AnciUa^ most beautiful indeed, but not averse to 
craft and gain. Whether the whole piece is a poetic ^ anneWat, or that the 
poet secretly plays upon some one of his friends, is a point we are ignorant of, 
and likely to remain so. The name is Greek, and if a real incident is depicted, 
some one of the Greek companions of the poet is intended, or, by a covert allu- 
sion, he laughs, at and with, some one of his Roman companions. The name 
Phoceus, is in Greek ^ox%Os, i.e. Phoceruis. Some commentators ridiculously 
derived it from /lAoca, deformatatit tpecinwne ; and others have supposed that 
Xanthias had boasted himself to be invulnerable to love's weapons, and that 
now he was bantered by his companion when chained by a passion for a slave. 

1—14. 1. AnciUce (from am=iiMpt and c(do). The allusion here is perhaps 
to a slave taken in war. Comp. Qunct. V. 11, 34, turpis domino consuetudo 
cum Ancilla. Persons of this peculiar taste were styled ancilUvrioli. — 3. 
Serva Briseis, " Briseis, though a slave." The daughter of Brises or Briseus, 
made captive by AchiUes when he took the city of Lyrnessns (H. II. 690 \ 
She had been led, by her father, from Pedasus, her native place, to espouse 
Mynas, king of Lymessus. — Insolentem. Comp. A. P. 122, AchiUes: 

Jura neget sibi nata, nihil non arrogat armis. 
Prius is to be taken with the whole sentence, not prius insolentem.— Achitten. 
Comp. II. II. 342, where Achilles exclaims : 

its xeii iyoii r^v 
'£« 6v/Miv f /Xt0y iw^iKT^rtiv irif iover»9. 

6. Tecmessa. To be pronounced Te-cmessa. Compare note on Ode I. 10^ I. 
Tecmessa, the daughter of Teleutas, a Phrygian prince, was taken captive 
when the Greeks ravaged the countries in the neighbourhood of Troy. She 
fell to the lot of AJaz, the son of Telamon, and became the mother of Eury- 
saces, who reigned in Salamis after his paternal grandfitther. Niveo. This 
epithet of beauty is much more frequent in Latin than Greek writers ; the 
expression vi^iurg-eb 'Ekifti is remarked as an unusual expression by Hesychius, 
n^. Ex., ivTi r»v Xtvxi), 1m» ^^tv^cls.—T. Atreides. Agamemnon. While Troy 
was in the agony of capture, Ajax Oileus ravished Cassandra in the temple 
of Minerva ; afterwards, in the division of the spoil, she fell to the lot of 
Agamemnon, by whom she was led to Mycaens, where she was xsNic^ssc«&. 
together with her lord by Clytenmwtra, Sen O^i. X. Aaa.— ^. Vvr^p«ftft^T«|kVw 
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Barbaras postquam cecidere turmae 
Thessalo victore, et ademptus Hector 10 
Tradidit fessis leviora tolli 
Pergama Graiis. 

Nescias, an te generum bead 
Phyllidis flavae decorent parentes : 
Regium certe genus et Penates 15 

Mcjeret iniquos. 

Crede non illam tlbl de scelesta 
Plebe dilectam, neque sic fidelera, 
Sic lucro aversam potuisse nasci 

Matre pudenda. 20 

Cftasandra, violated by the OUean AJaz, in the temple of Minerva.— 9. Bar^ 
bans turmce. The Trojans and their allies. The epithet is frequent in classic 
writers for Pfuygue.— 10. Thetsaio victore. Achilles. The victor is styled 
from Thessaly, because Hector, the stay (mora) and support of the Trojans, 
was slain by the Thessalian Achilles, and, also, because his son, Neoptolemus, 
was predestined by fate to be the eventual destroyer of Troy. Ademptm 
Hector. Comp. n. «. 243 : 

11. Feuis, " Wearied," soil, with a seige of ten years' duration. ToUi. A 
OrsBcism for ad totlendum. " Brevi digressione, vere Lyrica, immoratur in 
imagine TroJ» expugnatse, quam quomodo nonnemo ut Horatio indignam 
reaecare voluerit, equidem non intelligo." Orell.— 13. Netciat an. Equiva- 
lent to fortatte. Ahth. The particle rather means " probably,' ' for it inclines 
to the affirmative, "you know not that probably." See Harid. part. Lot. I., 
p. 305: ** Ferjocum omnia hcBcdicimani/estum est." Orell. — B&Ui parentes. 
*' Noblo parents." — 14. FhyUidU. It cannot now be ascertained whether this 
be the fair one designated rOd. IV. 2, 21 ) by Horace as meonimjinem amorum. 
The lady here mentioned appears to have been a slaoe belonging to Xanthias, 
the other supports the character rather of an irmi^n. — Fiaotg, "Golden- 
haired." — Decorent, ** May be an honour to." 

15—22. 15. There is considerable irony in this stanza, " most undoubtedly 
she is the daughter of some Eastern monarch, assuredly she laments the 
severity of untoward fate." To the words regium geniu, some commentators 
UMpplj^tt, but the words are governed by mceret. With the sentiment, comp. 
ApoU. Bhod. IV. 35, 

OiV} y ia9U07a ituXxve-OtTrMoi/Atit 
AfiiAe, fiP n vim irmr^i^ mmpig^finp mTrm. 

Penaiet inupuu. ** The offended Penates," i. e. the misfortunes of her house. 

Alluding to her ftU from high birth to slavery .—1 7. De tceletta plebe, ** From 

tbf wortbJesa crowd." rev xmrA^ttroii AiifjUf 'Adfiveciam, Epigr. Ap. Seh. ^sch. 

— JS. Siefidelcm, *' Omnibus his xetr' t({«vi/»i ^innAraria A%vif(eaH apparet" 
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Brachia et voltum teretesque suras 
Integer laudo ; fiige suspicari, 
Cujus octavum trepidavit aetas 
Claudere lustrum. 



CARMEN V. 

Nondum subacta ferre jugum valet 
Cervice, nondum munia comparis 
-Square, nee tauri mentis 
In venerem tolerate pondus. 

CSrca virentes est animus tuae 5 

Campos juvencae, nunc fluviis gravcra 
Solantis aestum, nunc in udo 
Ludere cum vitulis salicto 

Praegestientis. ToUi cupidinem 

Orkll. — 21. Teretas suras. The tunic came down a little below the knees 
before, and to the middle of the legs behind. That worn by slaves, however, 
was still shorter, and displayed the entire leg to the view. — 22. Integer, ** Free 
from passion." — Fuge suspicari, &c. ** Avoid being Jealous of one whose age 
is hastening onward to bring its eighth lustrum to a close." A lustrum was 
a period of five years, so that the poet must now have been in his fortieth 
year, and the ode must have been composed about 729 or 730, a. u. c. The 
phrase claudere lustrum is used by Horace, purposely to avoid the regular 
phrase condere lustrum, which would be unstdted to this careless ode, and 
which properly refers to the sacrifice called Suovetaurilia or SoUtauriha, 
which closed the census, the review of the people taldng place every lustrum, 
or at the end of every five years. 

Ode V.—It is not certain to whom this is addressed. In MS8. the title is 
variously Lalage, ad amatorem LaJages, — ad Gabinium, which latter was the 
son of A. Gabinius, the enemy of Cicero. The ode is too long for us to sup- 
pose that it is a mere monologue of Horace, nor would the epithet mariti, 1. 
IG, favour the idea. It is better to suppose that it was addressed to some 
friend or companion whose name we cannot now discovor. 

1—22. 1. Jugum, "The marriage yoke." A metaphor, frequent in the 
poets, and which is seen even in the word lifjut^. Comp. Plaut. Curcul. I. 
1, 50, depuella: " lamne ea fert Jugum" — VeUet. Horace usually cunnectB 
this verb with an infinitve."— 2. Munia comparis, " The duties of a partner." 
Anth. : rather, " of a yoke-fellow." The metaphor vaj't^^um is still madn- 
tained, and compar is the same as JugcUis. Thus Ovid. Am. III. 5, 38 : In 
wseca compare taurus eras. — 5. Cirea virentes est campos, "Is busied in 
thoughts upon the grassy plains," i. e. is turned towards and wholly engros- 
sed by them. This use of circa is analogous to the occasional meaning of 
▼ff /, as icifl xortlu ytlvf tsrri m. Arist. Equit. 87. — Juvencee. A constant mfito.- 
phor. Thus in Sophl. Trach. 61 1, «)ro (jMr(jii o^«( p\B*xvt «»#^ «^:«i% %«,^V*- — 
8. Cum vUuliiy ''quasi etiamrmnc itfiwdcmcumillU ewct <Blal\»»— ^. Pt«%€*- 
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Iimnitis uvae : jam tibi lividos 1 

Distinguet Auctumnus racemos 
Purpureo variua colore. 

Jam te sequetur : currit enim ferox 
jEt8LS et illi, quos tibi demserit, 

Apponet amios; jam proterva 15 

Fronte petet Lalage maritum : 

Dilecta, quantum non Pholoe fugax, 
Non Chloris, albo sic humero nitens, 
Ut pura nocturne renidet 

Luna mari, Cnidiusve Gyges ; 20 

Quem si puellarum insereres choro, 
Mire sagaces falleret hospites 

tientit, \. e. vtri^r^tOvutvuivrK. — 10. Immitis, i. e. " sour," ** unripe," iu^ctxf. 
— Jam tibi lioidos, &c. " Soon will changing Autumn tinge for thee the livid 
clusters with a purple hue." — Ordoest : "jiuctumniu varius distinguet colore 
purpureo racemos lioidoB, non, Auctumnus distinguet racemos lividos varius 
colore purpureo." Orell. The epithet varius is not so much to imply the 
** variety of fruits" which Autumn yields, as the diversity of colours its heat 
imparts. There are three stages remarked by the ancients during the ripening 
of the grape: 1. When the green and unripe grape (o^«e{) begins to turn, 
lioor. 2nd. When becoming more advanced, purpureus color. And 3rd. 
When ftiUy ripe, niger.—X^. Ferox, " wild," *• uncomplying," " unyielding."— 

14. Quos tibi dempserit. The years of true and vigorous life are said, by 
poets, to be taken away, " demi" reckoning from forty-five years of man's 
life— all after that declines. Thus A. P. 175, anni venientes et recedentes are 
opposed, and in Sophocl. Trach. 529 : 

15. Proterva. The poet still keeps up the metaphor.— 17. Dt2ecto. Understand 
tantum. Dilecta is not to be Joined thus, petet maritum dilecta. The word 
means, "loved by all the youth" more than PholotS or Chloris, although both 
in the ripe and blooming age of womanhood. — 18. Albo sic humero fUtens, &c. 
" Shining as brightly with her fair shoulder, as the imdouded moon upon the 
midnight sea." Some editors punctuate after Chloris (:), but each fair one 
has her peculiar epithet ; Lalage is loved by all the youth (dilecta) ; Pholo^. 
is fickle and inconstant (fugax) ; and Chloris has smooth and polished 
shoulders (mYeni.) — 19. BenidetyifTtXiiuiru. As nitens denote a flashing, bril- 
Uant light, so rmidet denotes the less intense, but calm, pure, light of the 
moon. — ^22. Mires sagtices hospUeSy "Even the most sagacious strangers.* 
Anth. It is better, however, to join mire with faUeret, " would wondrously 
deceive," " Sagaces autem propterea quod curiose hospitis jocum detegere cu- 

per^ni.- OaOLL, 
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Discrimen obscurum, solutis 
Crinibus, ambiguoque voltu. 



CARMEN VI 

AD SEPTIMIUM. 

Septimi, Gades aditure mecum, et 
• Cantabrum indoctum juga ferre nostra, et 

23. Discrimen obscurum. Thiis Stat. Achill. I. 336 : 

Fallitque tuentes 
Afnbiguis tenaiqne latens discrimine sezus. 

24. Ambiguo vultu. Thus Anacr. de puero, Fr. 82 : 

'CI riti ir»^9iftOf ^Xiiean^ ^i^nfjMi n. 

Ode VI. — The poet expresses a wish to spend the remainder of his days, 
tilon^ with his friend Septimius, either amid the groves of Tibm>, or the tabt 
fields of Tarentum. 

The individual to whom the ode is addressed was a member of the Eques- 
trian order, and had fought in the same ranks with Horace during the civil 
contest. ITencb the language of Porphyrion : Septimium equitem Romanum, 
amicum et comrmUtonem tuum hoc ode aMoquitur." From the words of 
Horace (Epist. I. 3, 9—14) he appears to have been, also, a votary of the 
Muses, and another scholiast remarks of him : " TUius Septimius lyrica car- 
mina et tragadias scriptity uiugtuti tempore : sed libri ejus niUU exttant." 

1—2. I. Gades aditure mecum, " Who art ready to go with me to Gades 
{if requisite)." We must not imagine that any actual departure, dther for 
Gades or the other quarters mentioned in the stanza, was contemplated by 
the poet. The language of the text is to be taken merely as a general eulo- 
gium on the tried friendship of Septimius. As respects Gades, compare Ode II. 
2, 1 1 . Anth. The true connexion of the ode appears to be this : ** I know my 
Mend Septimius you would accompany me even to Gades, or Cantabria, wild 
and war-like regions, of course I should wish to accompany you, but I must 
decline it, and my reason is, that even Tarentum would have no beauty or 
charm for me, unless driven, and that by &te, from my loved and chosen 
Tibur. This is one of the passages adduced by Tate to prove that Horace 
u«(itaI1y sojourned at Tibur at this period of his life. Gades. Compare the 
Greek proverb, to itrtxuvet Tethi^w ou irtf*'n0v. — 2. Et CantaJbrum indoctum, 
ha. " And agamst the Cantabrian, untaught, as yet, to endure our yoke." 
The Cantabri were a warlike nation of Spain, extending ovot what is at pre- 
sent termed Biscay and part of Asturias. Their resistance to the Roman arms 
was long and stubborn, and hence the language of Horace in relation to them, 
Ode III. 8, 22. " Cantaber sera domitw catena." War was first waged upon 
them in 725. Augustus marched against them a. v. c. 729, and during his 
confinement by sickness at Tarraco, they were defeated and reduced to par- 
tial subjection by his lieutenant C. Antistius. Dio Cassitu LIU. 23. Isv^<& 
following year they rebelled, the moment Au%\is^\M&\AdLT«ft2aQl^^xQ»Tcv^^^f^^^\ 
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Barbaras Syrtes, ubi Maura semper 
^stuat unda ; 

Tlbur Argeo positum colono ^ 

Sit meae sedes utinam senectae ; 
Sit modus lasso maris et viarura 
Militiaeque ! 

Unde si Parcae prohibent iniquae, 

Dulce pellitis ovibus Galesi 10 

but the insurrection was speedily repressed. Dio Cast. LIII. 29. Their 
restless spirit, however, soon urged them on to fresh disorders, and after the 
lapse of a few years (a. u. c. 734) those of them who had been sold into 
slavery, having slain their masters, returned home and induced many of their 
countrymen to revolt. They were subdued by Agrippa, but at the expense of 
many lives {rvx^cvs ettr»fiit\a¥ rSv rrfetrietrSv). The punishment inflicted on 
them was consequently severe : nearly all of military age were put to death, 
and the rest of the nation, after being deprived of their arms, were compelled 
to remove from the mountainous country and settle in the plains. Dio Cast. 
LIV. 11. The present ode appears to have been written previous to their 
final subjugation. Franke and Lilbker assign its composition to 728 or 729. 
to which Orellius assents, although he considers the mention of MUiticBt &c.. 
1. 8, as very strange after the li^se oT fifteen years. 

3—14. 3. Barbaras Syrtet, "The barbarian Syrtes." Alludius to tlie 
two well-known gulfs on the Mediterranean coast of Africa, the Sy:tis Major, 
or Gulf of Sidra, and the Syrtis Minor, or Gulf of Gabet. The term barbarat 
refers to the rude and imcivilized tribes in the vicinity, jinth. The word is 
rather an epithet used like inhotpita Syrtis, &c. " the wild," or "savage."— 
Maura. By synecdoche for AJrica unda. Mttuat, "fluctuates," *• non de culore, 
ted de turbidojtuctiummotu." Orell. — 5. Tibur, Jrgeo potUum colono. Comp. 
note on Ode I. 7, 13. Tate, in order to prove that Horace had at this time a 
villa at Tibur, in which he constantly resided, quotes the present passage, and 
also 1 Od. V. 30, 32 ; VII. 10—14 ; 3 Od. IV. 21—24; 1 Eel. VII. 44, 5 ; 
VIII. 12. OrellJu? maintains that Horace never had a villa there (although 
it is expressly stated that he had by the ancient author of his life) but that 
he occasionally resided there, at the mansion of Maecenas, or other friends. — 
Argeo. The Greek form A^ys/*. — 7. Sit modut lotto, &c. " May it bo a limit 
of wandering unto me, wearied out with the fatigues of ocean, land, and 
military service." The genitives marit, viarum, and militia are put, by a 
Grscism, for ablatives. Orellius thinks modut is to be taken twice, and con- 
nects the words thus, tit modut marit et viarum latto (soil, harum molettiarum) 
marit et marttm. He considers the i»assage to be one of those in which a 
two-fold construction, by attraction, is perceivable. Peerlkamp, for modtu. 
roads domv4, which is too tame.— 9. Parcts iniqua, " The rigorous fetes."— 
Prohibent, *• Exclude me."— 10. Dulce pellitis ovibut, " Pleasing to the sheep 
covered with skins." The sheep that fed along the banks of the Galesns (now 
Galaso near Tarentnm) and the valley of Aulon, had a wool so fine that they 
wmv covered with akitu to protect their fleeces from injikr^r. The same ex- 
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Flumen et re^^ata petara Laconi 
Rura PJbalanto 

Ille terrarum mihi praeter omnes 
Angulus ridet, ubi non Hymetto 
Mella decedunt, vlridique certat 15 

Bacca Venafro. 

Ver ubI longum, tepidasque praebet 
Jupiter bruinas, et amicus Aulon 
Fertili Baccho minimum Falemis 

Invidit uvis. 20 

Tile te mecum locus et beatae 
Postulant arces ; ibi tu calentem 

pedient was resorted to in the case of the Attic sheep.— 11. Lttconi Phakinto, 
Alluding to the story of Phalantus and the Farthenii. Phalantas was expelled 
from Lacedsemon (b. c. 700) under the following circumstances : While the 
Spartans were absent during the Messenian wars, their ladies, either ordered, 
as some traditions have it, or of their own free will, elevated their slaves to 
the rank of temporary husbands. The offspring of these connexions, de- 
nominated the Farthenii, were expelled by the Spartans on their return, and 
under Phalantus their leader, they colonized Tarentum, so called from Taras 
a reputed son of Neptune. 

13—22. 13. Mihi ridet^ " Possesses charms for me." This line is remark- 
able, as affording the only instance of a short syllable lengthened by Ceesura 
ill the Sapphic stanza of Horace. Axtius to avoid this proposed ridem /— 
14. Ubi rum Hymetto^ Sec. " Where the honey yields not to that of Hymettus, 
and the olive vies with the produce of the verdant Vena&um." — Hymetto. 
Hymettus was a mountidn in Attica, famed for its honey, which is still in 
high repute among the modem Greeks, for its deanness and extraordinary 
sweetness. It has two summits, one anciently called Hymettus, now Trelo- 
vouni; the other, Anydros (or the dry Hymettus), now Lamprovouni.— 
16. Venafro. Venafrum was the last city of Campania to the north, and near 
the river Vultumus. It was celebrated for its olives and oil. The modern 
name is Venafro.— 17. Tepidasque brumat, "And mild winters."— 18. Jupiter. 
Taken for the clinuite of the region, or the sky. — 19. Fertili^ " Rich in the 
gifts of the vintage." The common text hasfertilis. Aulon was a ridge and 
valley in the neighbourhood of Tarentum, and very productive. The modern 
name is Terra di Melone. The term attlon itself is of Greek origin («£a«»), 
and denotes any narrow valley or pass i which latter meaning Orellius adopts, 
since there is no mention of a moimtain. Aiilon in the classic writers. 
Comp. Long, III. 22, xiiX»s vS xihiu otuXelut uxcxki/Aivts. — 19. Minimum invidet, 
is far from envying," i. e. is not inferior to.— 24. Beata coUet^ " Those de- 
lightful hiUs." So also arcet^ " heights," not StK^cxikus. Thus Virg. Georg. 
ly. 461, fiertmt Wiodopeice arcet. — 22. Ibi tu calentem^ &c. '* Tt^ftx^ ^fioai^ 
thou sprinkle, with the tear due to hia memory, \2;x« 'wwrai a;^«» q1>Cea V3n^.« 
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Debita sparges lacrlma favillam 
Vatls amici. 



CARMEN VII. 

AD POMPEIUM. 

O SiEPE mecum tempus in ultimum 

thy Mend."— Debita. •* The trlbutiry tear," piously due to the romombrauce 
of our friendship. Comp. Anth. Pal. II. 855 : 

Calentem. Alluding to their being still warm from the funeral pile. 

Odb VII.— Addressed to Pompcius, a friend of the poet's, who had fought 
on the same side with him at the battle of Phillippi. The poet returned to 
Rome, but Pompeius continued in arms, and was only restored to his native 
country when the peace concluded between the Triumvirs and Sextus Pum- 
pey enabled the exiles and proscribed of the Republican party to revisit their 
homes. The bard indulges in the present effusion on the restoration of his 
friend. 

Who this friend was, is far from being clearly ascertained. Most com- 
mentators make him to have been Pompeius Grosphus, a Roman kniglit, lad 
freedman of Pompey the Great. If this opinion be correct, he will he the 
same with the individual to whom the sixteenth ode of the present book is in > 
scribed, and who is also mentioned in Epist. L 12, 23. Vanderbourg, however, 
is in favour of Pompeius Varus. " Les MSS." observes this editor " ne sont 
point d" accord sur les noms de cet ami de notre po6te. J'ai cm long temps 
avec Sanadon, et MM. Wetzel et Mitscherlich, devoir le confondre avec le 
Pompeius Grosphus de 1" Ode 16 de ce livre, et de I'epitre 12 du llv. 1. Mais je 
pense ai^ourd'hui avec les anciens conmientateurs, suivis en cela par " Oacier 
et M. Voss, que Pompeius Varus ^toient se& nom et sumom v6ritables." A vt h . 
Of all the sodcUes of Horace, not one seems to have been more dearly beloved 
by him, and in all probability on an early friendship, commenced (as we say) 
when at college together^ than Pompeius Varus ; who must on no account be 
confounded with Pompeius Grosphus, a very worthy man, who at that time 
(2 C. XVI. 33), and several years after (1 Ed. XII. 22), resided hi Sicily. 
This Pompeius, distinguished, also, on good authority by the cognomen f^arus 
^vid. Torrent.) was just then happily restored, " Dis patriis Italoqub aelo,'* 
to the great delight of his friend, Horace. The present ode, which after so 
many years of long separation, records the joyful hour of their meeting again, 
is imbued with all the spirit of the kind-hearted man and the convivial bard. 
As an authentic record, also (in part), of Horace's own history, it is invaluable, 
ranking indeed with those principal sources of authentic intelligence, \uuc 
ad me redeo .... 1 Serm. VI. 45—131, and Roma NiOriri ... .2 Eel. II. 41 -52. 
With a verse of that Epistle it may be worth while to compare two lines of 
this ode, 88 no bad example of Horace, tracked in his own snow : 

TV. 15, 16, Te rursus in beUum resorbens 

Unda fretis ttUit cestuosit 

r. 47. Civil'sque rudem belli txdxi <etttu in ann&.'*— Tatk, 
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Deducte, Bruto milltlaB duce, 
Quis te redonavit Quiritera 
I)is patriis Italoque coelo, 

Pompel meorum, prime sodalium ? 5 

Cum quo morantem saepe diem mero 
' Fresrij coronatus nitentes 
iJalobathro Syrio capillos. 

Tecum Philippos et celerem fugam 

1—8. 1. Sarpe mecttm, &c. The order of construction is as follows: 
O Pompei, prime meorum sodalium, sspe deducte mecum in ultimum tem- 
pus, Bruto duce militisB, quis redonavit te Quiritem diis patriis Italoque 
coelo ?— . Tempxu in uUimum deducte, " Involved in the greatest danger." — 3. 
Quiste redonavit Qmritem, " Who has restored thee as a Roman citizen ?" 
The name Quiritem here implies a full return to all the rights and privileges 
of citizenship, which had been forfeited by his bearing arms against the estab- 
lished authority of the triumvirate.— Dm paWw, i.e. peneUibus. The tutelary 
gods of Rome ; thus Virg. Georg. I. 498 : Di patriis Indigetes et Romule Vet- 
taque mater.— 6. Cum quo morantem, &c. " Along ^th whom I have often 
broken the otherwise tedious day with wine," **diem, qui nisi genio indul' 
tissemus, nimit longu4 nobis visus esset." Obeix. Compare note on Ode 
I. 1, 20. With the expression fregi diem, comp. the comic phrase of Plau- 
tus (Asin. II. 2, 25 ) : Hane btue lubens lacerat diem.—S. MaMHthro 
Syrio, "With Syrian malobathrum.'* Pliny (H.N. 12, 26) mentions three 
kinds of malob&thrum ; the Syrian, JEgyptian, and Indian, of which the 
last was the best. The Indian, being conveyed across the deserts of Syria, 
by the caravan-trade to the Mediterranean coast, received from the Romans, 
in common with the first-mentioned species, the appellatiun of " Syrian." 
Some diversity of opinion, however, exists with regard to this production. 
Pliny describes it as follows : " In paludibus gigni tradunt lentis modo, odo- 
ratius croco, nigricans scabrumque, quodam sails gustu. Hfinus probatur 
candidum. Celerrime sitim in vetustate sentit. Sapor ejus nardo simiiis 
debet esse sub lingua. Odor veri in vino suffervefacti antecedit alios." 
Some have supposed it to be the same with the betle or betre, for an account 
of which consult De Maries Histoire Generale de f Irule, vol. 1, p. 69. Malte- 
Brun, however, thinks, that it was probably a compound extract of a number of 
plants with odoriferous leaves, such as the laurel, called in Malabar JFitma/a, and 
the nymphea called Famara in Sanscrit ; the termination bathrum being from 
patra, the Indian word for a leaf. ( System etf Geography, vol. 3, p. 33, Am. 
ed. ) Weston's opinion is different. According to this irriter the malob&thrum 
is called in Persian sad^j hindi or sadedj of India ( Materia Medica Kahirina, 
p. 148. Forskal. 1775), and the term is composed of two Arabic words, 
melab-athra or esra, meaning, an aromatic possessing wealth, or a valuable 
perfume. The epithet /o/iarfMm is applied to It by Martial, II. 28, 9. Nitentes^ 
capUlos. Comp,Eurip. Cyclop. bOb, fjuu^iixiirrt Xnret^n fiea-rivx^v. 

9^13. 9. In the writings of Horace there is nothing like flattery to Augus- 
tus, or political apostacy. As long as the remembrance of Philippi hsii ^sv^ 
freshness about it, Horace not only abstaiua from t^vTo\n.^QTl\t:^c<itl^2DL<& ^vua 
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Sensi, relicta non bene parmula. 10 

Quum fracta Virtus, et minaces 
Turpe solum tetigere mento. 

Sed me per hostes Mercurius celer 

itsel£ but speaks in the most delicate and guarded manner. In the present 
passage, what else do we read, but that those followers of Boxtus, young, 
ardent, and brave, did not realize on the field of battle that high confidence of 
success with which they approached it. At all events, the attribute of timK- 
tary prowess, elsewhere accorded to the victorious side (2 Ep. II. 47, 8), might 
surely be conceded by the vanquished party. Tatb.— Tecum Philippos senti, 
&c. "The combat of Philippi, and the rapid flight which ensued." — 10. 
Sensif " Skmtibe steps de rebiu molestis, tBrumnosis tic detrimentum afferenti- 
busdicitur,^ Orell. Compare "Life of Horace," in this volume. — Relicta 
non bene parmula, " My shield being ingloriously abandoned." — Parmula is 
a small shield generally used by gladiators. Three Lyric poets of Greece, 
Ardiilochus, Alcnus, and Anacreon, have confessed that they too, in flight, 
had cast away their shields. Following their example, Horace mentions 
either a real incident, in order to pay a compliment to Pompeius by con- 
trasting his own cowardice with his friend's perseverance, or he merely 
uses the expression rejicere parmtUam, to indicate the rapidity of his flight, 
without any foundation in fact for the assertion. Comp. Archil. Fr. 51 : 
*Arxihi fj,h "Sxicav rts ecyxXXlrcu »j» ir*f» BttfAvm 

AvTOS y i^i^vydt Bavetrw rikcg, etinrU ixuvfi 
'E^eira' i^xurts xrvtO-ofjuci »u xxxiv. 
Also Anacreon Fr. 26 : 

AririZct ftii/ is roretfjuou xxkXi^ow ^^oxA&t 
11. Q'tumjracta virtus, "When valour itself was overcome." A manly and 
withal true eulogium on the spirit and bravery of the republican forces . The 
better troops (virtus) were in reality on the side of Brutus and Cassius, although 
fortune declared for Octavianus and Antony. Minaces, " Threatening," 
quia nimis certi fuerant victoria. Orell. Comp. Sophl. Trach. 281 : 

KinrM V ^Tt«%Xi^Jyrtf ix yXirofif xetx^s. 
or, perhaps, minaces may mean, " still threatening," i. e. although vanquished 
still retidning haughty defiance in their looks.— 12. Turpe, "Polluted with 
gore." Anth. But turpe placed without sanguine could not imply this ; 
Porphyrion reads as an exclamation, turpe I and Orellius adopts Acron's ren- 
dering, **quo turpiter prostrati preearentur" i. e. "the degrading earth." 
Previously proud and elated with the hope of victory they had indulged in 
haughty threats, now vanquished disgracefully they prostrated themsehrea 
upon the earth, to beg £»> life at the victors' hands. Comp. C»s. B. G. III. 
98 : Pompeiumpassispalmisprttftcti ad terramfientes ab eo saluiem petierunL — 
with Solum tetigere mento, compare the Homeric form of expression (S. ^. 
417), iTffivits if xot'mriit cBki X»^oi«tr» yxiM. — 13. Mercurius. An imitation of 
the imagory of the Iliad. As in the battles of Homer, heroes are often cor- 
ried away by protecting deities from the dangers of the fight, so, on the 
present occasion, M^cury, who presided t>ver arts and sciences, and especially 
over the music of the lyre, is made to befriend the poet, and to save him from 
the daxigen of the conflict. Compare Ode II. 17, 29, where ileroury is 
aQrUtd "cu^oi MsrcttriaUumvirorum*' Celer i.e. cH«vir«vf. 
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Denso paventem sustullt aere ; 

Te rursus in bellum resorbens 15 

Unda fretis tuKt sestuosis. 

Ergo obligatam redde Jovi dapem, 
Longaque fessurn militia latus 
Depone sub lauru mea ; nee 

Faroe cadis tibi destinatis. 20 

Oblivioso levia Massico 
Ciboria exple : funde capacibus 
Unguenta de concliis : quis udo 
Deproperare apio coronas 

14—24. 14. DeTuo oare. " In a thick doud." Compare the Homeric form. 
fiifi rokXn. Also : 

When lo ! a darksome cloud 

Upon him fell— -he nowhere doth appear. 

But Yanisht is. 

Spsnc, F.Q. 1.5, 13. 
\5. Te rursiu in beUum, &c. " Thee the wave of battle, again swallowing up, 
bore back to the war amid its foaming waters." The antithesis is to be ob- 
served ; Mercury rescued me in the hour of my terror (paventem) but pon, 
still undismayed, the refluent tide of war bore back to arms ! Retorbensy i. e. 
a'^offooe. In bellum, an instance of double construction, i.e. resorbens in 
bellum and tulit in bellum. See above Ode II. 4 — 30. Fluctus. Thus in Tyrtseus, 
xuLuc uMx^is. Fretis cestuosis is the ablative. — 17. Obligatam dapem^ •* Thy 
votive sacrifice," i. e. due to the fulfilment of thy vow." He had vowed a 
sacrifice to Jove in case he escaped the dangers of the war. Lmsgo beUo. 
Probably of fifteen years' duration, from 710 to 724, — 20. Cadis. The Roman 
Cadus was equivalent to forty-eight sextarii, or twenty-seven English quarts. 
It was of earthen ware. — 21. ObUvioso Massico^ "With care-dispelling 
Massic." The Massic was the best growth among the Falemian wines. It 
was produced on the southern declivities of the range of hills in the neighbour- 
hood of the ancient Sinuessa. A mountain near the site of Sinnessa is still 
called Monte Massico. Comp. Alosus. Fr. 33 : 

OTvov yct^ "SiuiXstf x«e,'$ Aiot vih XctBtxxitM 

Levia. This word is from X<r«, by interposition of F, i. e. Xi fiat, and should 
not be written L€evia.—S2. Ciboria. The ciborium was a large species of 
drinking cup, shaped like the foUicule or pod of the Egyptian bean, which is 
the primitive meaning of the term. It was Uufter below than above.— Ftm(2e, 
" Pour largely on thy locks." Noa de UbaHone cuxipiendwn ; Orell.— 23. Con- 
chis. Vases or receptacles for perfumes, shaped like shells. The term may 
here be rendered " shells."->-24. Apio. Compare note on Ode I. 36, 16.— Udo 
i.e. uiy^S, "flexible," "pliant," as abounding with sap. Thus Theocr. VII. 
68 : ToXvymfurrai rt otkivtu. The ikton?u*99 of the Gre^s is intended, which, 
was used for the crown at the Isthmian, while the i^ustXifn was adopted vk 
tbeNemean. — Deproperare, "Quickly weave." 
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Curatve myrto ? quern Venus arbitrura 25 
DIcet bibcndi ? Non ego sanius 
Bacchabor Edonis : recepto 
Dulce mihi furere est amico. 



CARMEN VIII. 

AD BARINEK. 

Ulla si juris tibi pejerati 
Poena, Barine, nocuisset unquara, 

25 — 27. 25. Qtiem Fenus, &c. The ancients at their feasts appointed a 
person to preside by throwing the dice, whom they called arbiter bibendi 
(ffVfMToa-iotfx*''^* " Master of the feast." He directed every thing at pleasure. 
In playing at games of chance they used' three tessera^ and four tali. The 
tessera had six sides, marked I. II. IH. IV. V. VI. The tali had four 
sides, longwise, for the two ends were not regarded. On one side was marked 
one point (unio, an ace, called Canis), and on the opposite side six ( Senio\ 
while on the two other sides were three and four itemio et quaternion. The 
highest or most fortunate throw was called VentUy and determined the direc- 
tor of the feast. It was-, of the tesserce, three sixes : of the to//, when all of 
them came out different numbers. The worst or lowest throw was termed 
Cinis, and was, of the lesser ce^ three aces ; and of the taU^ when they were 
all the same. Comp. Reitz, ad Lucian^ Am. — vol. 5, p. 568, ed Bip. Aug. 
71. Munander calls this Veneris Jactus, IJe^yr? Qokov. Comp. Propert. IV. 
8, 45. 

Me qnoque per talos venerem quscrente secundos. 
Semper damnosi subsiluere canes. 

26. Kon ego sanius, &c. " I will revel as wildly as the Thracians." The 
Edoni or Edones were a well known Thracian tribe on the banks of the 
S rynion. Their name is often used by the Greek poets to express the whole 
of the nation of which they formed a part : a custom which Horace here 
imitates. Some commentators understand the word to mean, ** female 
Bacchantes," but in this sense it is always inflected Edonis — idos. — 27. Recepto 
furere amico^ " To indulge in extravagance on the recovery of a friend." 
Comp. Od. in. 19, 18: Insanire juvat^ and AncT. Fr. 31 : 

Ode Vni. — Addressed to an inconstant female. 

1—24. 1. Juris pejerati, "For thy perjury." It was the popular belief 
that peijury was sure to bring with it all manner of bodily infirmities, and 
sometimes even premature dasth. The expression is borrowed from the 
analogy of ^tM Jurandum, juris jurandi. Acron quotes from Ennius,^n« 
jurati, but the phrase is not found among his fragments. — 2. Bmine. Since 
fistftt is a species of fish, and no fit name for a lady, editors have written this 
name differently, Earine, Barcine, Iberine (Juv. Sat. VI. 53). C<Hnp., with 
the sentiment, Ovid. Amor. ni. 3. 1 : 

Esse deos, i, crede. Fldem jnrata fefeUit : 
Et &cies illi, quie fuit ante, manet. 
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Dente si nigro fieres, vel uno 
Turplor ungui, 

Crederem ; sed tu, simul obligasti 5 

Perfidum votis caput, enltescis 
Pulchior multo, juvenumque prodis 
Publica cura. 

Expedit matris cineres opertos 
Fallere, et toto tacituma noctis 10 

Signa cum coelo, gelidaque divos 
Morte carentes. 

Ridet hoc, inquam, Venus ipsa ; rident 
Simplices Nymphae, ferus et Cupido 
Semper ardentes acuens sagittas 15 

Cote cruenta. 

4. Turpior, " Less pleasing. "—Cretierem. The train of thought is, "did ever 
any penalty for your broken faith, Barine, visit thee, didst thou become less 
lovely and less beautiful, I might believe you yet again, but, &c." — 7. Juvenum 
publica cura^ "An object of admiration to all our youth;" literally, **a 
common source of care on the part of our youths." — 9. Expedit matris cineret, 
&c. " Tet, on the contrary, it proves to thee a source of actual advantage, to 
deceive the ashes of thy mother that lie buried in the tomb." Far firom being 
injurious, the peijury of Barine, according to the poet, is decidedly favourable 
to her ; since she comes forth more lovely than ever after her violated faith, 
even though the oaths she has taken have been of the most binding character. 
Jurare autem solebanf per cineres sttorum, e. g. Cic. pro Quinct. 31 : ** obseera' 
vit per fratris sui mortui cinerem." Orell. — 10. Tacitttma^ *' As they glide 
silently along." Comp. Yirg. JEn. II. 255, tacitee per arnica tUentia Luna, 
and Mo<»re: 

Oft in the stiUy night. 

14. Simplices, "Good natured." Bidentt "Smile only at such perjury." 
Comp. Call. Ep. XXVI, 3 : 

"ClLunv' &XXk Xiywtrsf &Xiij9i», rove If i^om 
Ofxwe fjur, ZvtUf ovebr" tit itOctviron. 
Also, 

At lovers' peijuries 

They say, Jove laughs. 

Borneo and Juliet, iL 2. 

Juoenum cura. Thus Pind. Pyth; X. 92 : 

vtturt* n itxfBifoia'i fjuXvjfdM. 

Prodis. This verb expresses the dignity and splendour of her appearance In 
public, Publica Cura. Comp. Shaksp., Othello i. 3 : 

Nor doth \hQ general care 
Take hold on me. 

15. Acuens sagittas. Thus Philod. A. Pal. 118: 

'AAA' vfim #•» re(« vioi Ovtvouriv '¥.^mtu 
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Adde, quod pubes tibi crescit omnis, 
Servitus crescit nova ; nee priores 
Impiae tectum dominae relinquunt, 

Saepe minati. 20 

Te suis matres metuunt juvencis, 
Te senes parci, miseraeque nuper 
Virgines nuptae, tua ne retardet 
Aura maritos. 



CARMEN IX. 

AD VALGIUM. 

NoN semper imbres nubibus hispldos 
Manant in agros, aut mare Caspium 

Omenta, '^propter vidnera amoris" the tmrelenting god had just drawn Us 
arrow from the wound, and now prepares to whet it for another victim. — 
1 8. Sarvitw norm, " A new herd of slaves." Servitus, is in opposition to pttbe*. 
— 19. Impia. Equivalentto pcrywr^.— 21. Juvencit. Tut for fiUit. — 23. Retar^ 
det tnaritoSf " Alieniate the affections of their husbands."— 24. Jtara, ** Attrac- 
ti<jn." jiuroy varie interpretati sunt. 1. De gratia, nt aura popularu. 
2. De splendore et pulchritudine. 3, De odore imguentorum. 4, De odore in 
▼estigiis ferarum. 5,. De afflatu sive halitu amoris (sicut Od. IV. 13, 19, 
qiuB BPiRABAT amores). 6, Odor est ille a juvenca emissus quo captatus est 

Taurus Judicent peritiores. Confr. tamen Jeremiah, c. ii. 24. 

Ode IX. — Addressed to T. Valgius RuAis, inconsolable at the loss of his 
son Mystes, who had been taken from him by an untimely death. The bard 
counsels his friend to cease his unavailing sorrow, and to sing with him the 
praises of Augustus. 

The individual to whom the ode is inscribed was himself a pott, and is 
mentioned by Tibullus (IV. I, 180) in terms of high commendation : " Val- 
i(iu»; cetemo propior non alter Homero." It is to the illusion of friendship, 
most probably, that we must ascribe this lofty eulogium, since Quintilian 
makes no mention whatever of the writer in question. Horace names him 
among those by whom ho wishes his productions to be approved (Serm I. 10, 
87). This ode would appear to have been written after 724, for the conclusion 
is apparently borrowed from Virg. Georg. III. 30, quoted below. 

1 — 7. 1. Non semper, &c. The expressions, semper^ tuque, and menses per 
omnes, in this and the succeeding stanza, convey a delicate reproof of the 
incessant sorrow in which the bereaved parent so unavailingly indulges. 
— Hispidos in agros, " On the rough fields." The epithet hispidm^ properly 
denotes roughness of hair or bristles, it here refers to the effect produced on 
the surface of the ground by the action of the descending ridns. It approxi- 
mates here very closely to the term squaHdus.—l. Aut mare Caspium, &c. " Nor 
do varying blasts continually disturb the Caspian Sea." According to Malte- 
Brun« the north and south winds, acquiring strength from the elevation of 
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Vexant inaequales procellae 
Usque ; nee Armeniis in oris, 

Amice Valgi, stat glacies iners 5 

Menses per omnes ; aut Aquilonibus 
Querceta Grargani laborant, 
Et foliis viduantur omi. 

Tu semper urgues flebilibus modis 

Mysten ademtum ; nee tibi Vespero 1 

the sliores of the Caspian added to the facility of their motion along the surface 
of the water, exercise a powerful influence in varying the level at the op- 
posite extremities. Hence the variations have a range of from four to eight 
feet, and powerful currents are generated, both with the rising and subsiding 
of the winds ("System of Geography," vol. 2, p. 313;. — Vexant. Some edi- 
tions read oersant, but the present is much stronger, and more emphatic, **qui 
Jertur et raptattu atque hue illuc dittrahitur^ is vexari proprie dicitur ett." 
Fberlk. Comp. Milt., P. L. I. 305 : 

When, with fierce winds, Orion armed 
Hath vexed the Red Sea coast. 

And, iv. 714 : 

As when two black clouds. 
With heaven's artiUery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Caspian. 

— 4. Armeruis in ortSy *' On the borders of Armenia." The allusion is to 
the northern confines. Airmenia forms a very elevated plain, surrounded 
on all sides by lofty mountains, of which Ararat and Kohi-seiban are crowned 
with perpetual snow. The. cold in the high districts of the country is so very 
intense as to leave only three months for the season of vegetation, including 
seed-time and harvest. Compare Malte-Brun, " System of Geography," vol. 
2, p. 103. Xenophon, in his retreat, and I ucullus with his forces, felt 
severely the effects of the rigorous cold of this region. Anab. IV. 4 ; Flut. 
Luc. 32.-^5. Stat, i. e. rigtet, horret.— Iners. Thus Vu^il Geor. I. 94, rcutris 
glebas quifrangit inertes. — 7. Querceta Gargani, " The oak-groves of Gar- 
ganus." The chain of mount Garganus, now Monte S. Angelo, runs along a 
part of the coast of Apulia, and finally terminates in the Fromontorium 
Garganum, now Funta di Viesta, forming a. bold projection into the Adriatic. 
9 — 10. 9. Tu semper urgues, &c. " And yet thou art ever in mournful 
starains pressing close upon the footsteps of thy Mystes, torn from thee by the 
hand of death." Urgues is here used as a more emphatic and impressive 
term than the common protequeris. The word is similarly used by Fropert. 
IV. 11, 1 : Desine, PauMe, meum lachrymis urguere sepidchrum. — 10. Neo 
libi vespero, &c. " Nor do thy affectionate sorrows cease when Vesper rises, 
nor when he t ees from before the rapidly ascending sun." Servius preserves 
the following verses of Cinna : 

Te matutinus flentem conspexit Ecus 
Et flentem vidit paullo post Hesperus idem. 
The phrase Vespero surgente marks the evening period, 'v«Yi«ixN««y«t vj(^ 
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Surgente decedunt amores, 
"" ^lec rapidmn fugiente solem. 

At non ter aevo functus amabilem 
Pioravit omnes Antilochum senex 

Annos; nee impubem parentes 15 

Tro'ilon, aut Phrygiae sorores 

Flevere semper. Desine mollium 
Tandem querelanim ; et potius nova 
Cantemus August! tropa^a 

Caesaris, et rigidum Niphaten, 20 

planet Venus) appears to the east of the son, and imparts its mild radie&?6 
after that luminary has set. On the other hand, the ezpresdon fugiente sekm 
indicates the mormng, in allusion to that portion of the year, when the same 
planet i^[>pears to the west of the son, and rises before him. The poet then 
means to designate the evening and morning, and to convey the idea that tte 
sorrows of Valgius admit of no cessation or repose, but continue unremitted 
throughout the night as well as day. The planet Venus, when it goes before 
the sun, is called, in strictness, Lucifer, or the morning star ; but ^dien it 
follows the sun it is termed Hesperus or Vesper, and by us the evening star. 
Oh ! star of Eve, 

If better thou belong not to the dawn. 

Sure pledge of rising day. — Milt. 

Rapidum, " Intense," or " violent :" the ancients, and many modems, con- 
sider heat to be the violent motion of small particles of matter. Or the word 
may mean ** fleet," " soon departing," for many anciently supposed that a new 
sun was produced every day. Hyperion, the sun-god, is designated by C. ttr 
deus in Ovid. Fast. L 3.6. 

13—23. 13. Ter €evo functtis senex, "The aged warrior who lived three 
generations." Alluding to Nestor, compare Homer IL dc. 250 : 

JsiTTt^t . . . xiri hit fAif yitutt /Mfiwam kvO^tHtan * 

This period is supposed by the sober-minded to indicate ninety years. Poets 
and lovers of the marvellous amplify it to 300. See Ovid, Met. XII. 187.— 
4. jIntUochum. Antilochus, son of Nestor, was slain in defence of his fiather. 
by Memnon CHom. Od. IV. 188;. — 15. Troilum. Troilus, son of Priam, was 
slain by AchUles. Comp. Virg. .£n. i. 474, In/elix pueraique impar congres- 
nu AckiUi. For the epithet puer, compare the oracle mentioned in Mythogr. 
Vatic, Tnrilo dictum erat, quod, si ad annos XX. pe venisset, Trcda enerti 
turn potuisset.— 16. Phrygue. Put for Trojance.—VI . Desine moUium, &e. 
" Cease then these unmanly complaints." Prose Latinity would require, in 
the place of this Grsecism, the ablative querelis or the infinitive queri. Thus 
Eurip. Ph<Bn. 10S6 : Xr.^ctf Shv'uait TtfBJfjun n d«x{Mw. Od. III. 27, 69, o^- 
stinete irarum. Virg. J£a. X. 441, tempus detistere pugnee.—\%. Nooa Augiuti 
troptea. Alluding to the successful operations of Augustus with the Arme- 
nians and ParUiians, and to the repulse of the Geloni, who had crossed the 
Vmaube and committed ravages in the Roman territories.— 20. BigidHm At- 
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Medumque flumen, gentibus additum 
Victis, minores volvere vortices ; 
Intraque praescriptum Gelonos 
Exiguis equitare campis. 



CARMEN X. 

AD LICINIUM. 

Rectius vives, Licini, neque altum 
Semper urgendo, neque, dum procellas 

phaten, « The lee-clad Niphates." The ancient geographers give the name 
of Niphates to a range of mountains in Armenia, forming part of the great 
chain of Taurus, and lying to the south-east of the ArissaPalus, or Lake Van. 
Their summits are covered with snow throughout the whole year, and to this 
circumstance the name Niphates contains an allusion ; "Si^ms, quasi u^i-ru- 
lis, '• Snowy." Tropea et NipJiates, i. e. The Trophies, and amongst them 
Niphates with his icy summit. Niphates itself is considered to be a gigantic 
trophy. From not understanding the parallel passage in Virg. (Creor. HI. 30, 
Accedam urbes Ance domitas pulsumque Niphaten), succeeding po«ts have 
considered it to be "a river," as Lucan III. 245 ; Sil. Ital. XIII. 775 ; but i£ 
it were so, we would require ^uTmna and not ^umen, nert line. The epithet 
iva-KoriXo¥ is given to it by Steph. Byz. — 21. Medum flumen, ftc. " And how 
tlie Parthian river, added to the list of conquered nations, rolls humbler 
waves." By the Parthian river is meant the Euphrates, although there is 
a river Medut flowing into the Araxes near Persepolis, which maybe intended 
by the poet, and thus Medum— flumen would be the same construction as Me' 
taurum flumen, Od. IV. 4, 37. And Flumen Rhenum, A. P. 18. — Mare OceO' 
num, &c. Comp., with the sentiment, Virg. Sxi. VIII. 776 : 

Euphrates, ibat jam mollior undis. 
The expression genWnu additum vicHs is equivalent merely to in populi Bo- 
mani potestatem redactam. — 23. Intraque prtescriptum, &c. " And how the 
Geloni roam within the limits prescribed to them, along their diminished 
plains." The Geloni, a Sarmatian race, having crossed the Danube and laid 
waste the confines of the empire in that quarter, were attacked and driven 
across the river by Lentulus, the lieutenant of Augustus. Hence the use of 
the term praucriptum, in allusion to the Danube being interposed as a barrier 
by their conquerors, and hence, too, the check given to their inroads, which 
were generally made by them on horseback, is alluded to in the expression, 
exigms equitare campis. The Geloni are mentioned, also, by Virg. .£n. 
VIU. 725 : 

Hie Lelegas Carasque sagittiferosque Gelonos 

Finxerat. 

Ode X. — Addressed toLidnius Varro Murena, son of Murena whom Cicero 
defended, and, by adoption, brother of Proculeius Varro Murena, mentioned 
in the second Ode (v. 5) of the present book. Of a restless and turbulent 
spirit, and constantly 'forming new schemes of ambltVoti^ \Xcax&.\x& "^^^^ 'fc' 
total stranger to the pleasure imeparabie trom «l Mq ot isi!(AQs«.\.\oTv. vd.^ ^^ni^" 
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Cautus horrescis, nlmium premendo 
Litus iniquum. 

Auream quisquis mediocritatem 5 

Diligit, tutus caret obsoleti 
Sordibus tecti, caret invidenda 
Sobrius aula. 

Saepius ventls agitatur ingens 

tent. It is the object of the poet, therefore, to portray in vivid colours, the 
security and happiness eyer attendant upon such a state of existence. 
f The salutary advice of the bard proved, however, of no avail. licinius had 
before this lost his all in the civil contest, and had been relieved by the noble 
generosity of Proculeius. Uninstructed by the experience of the past, he en- 
gaged in a conspiracy against Augustus, and was banished and afterwards 
put to death, on the accusation of Tiberius, 731, notwithstanding all the 
interest of Proculeius and Maecenas, who had married his sister Terentia. 
Either the poet adopted some y»«/iM^ of Plato as his theme, and dilated it in 
verse to gratify his firiend, or with a true and earnest spirit he had been aware 
of his turbulent and ungovernable spirit, and foreseeing the inevitable conse- 
quences, had tried to warn him from persisting in such a course, ** Certe vel 
providente poSta vel imprudente carmen v^ti vaticinium de misero Licinii 
exitio sequalibus videri debebit.** Orett. ^ 

I — 21. I. BectiWy *' More consistently with reason." — Neqtte eUtum sem- 
per urgendo^ *' By neither, always pursuing the main ocean," i. e. by neither 
always laundiing out boldly into the deep — 3. Nimkun premendo litm iniquum, 
** By keeping too near the perilous shore." Iniquumy i. e. maiefidum. Virg. 
JEn. n. 23. Some editors join cautus horrescu nimium^ which destroys the 
. csBiural pause of the verse, and contradicts the intended sense. — 5. Auiream 
'. fmsquis mediocritatem^ he. The chuige of meaning in a»ret (which is re- 
quired, however, more by the idiom of our own language than by that of the 
Latin) is worthy of notice. The whole passage may be paraphrased as fol- 
lows : ** whosoever makes choice of the golden mean, safe from all the ills of 
poverty {iutus\ is not compelled to dwell amid {caret) the wretchedness of 
some miserable abode; while, on the other hand, moderate in his desires 
{sobritu\ he needs not {caret) the splendid palace, the ol]ject of envy." — Me- 
diocritatemffMf&riif. Thus Arist. Pol. IV. 11, i fu^f fiiie fiiXriaTaft (mt^av it) 
weifn i^tmv. Tuitu refers only to the first member of the sentence, as 
sobrius does to the second. Caret, i.e. remotus manet, **is fr^efrom." — 6. 
ObsUetae, ** Ruinous," '* Obsoletum dicitur quicquid vetnstate et sordibus cor- 
ruptnm est, vduti vestis obsoleta, detrita et squalida : sic domus, ct^us trabes 
putrescunt, parietes rlmas agunt, situs omnia occnpat, o5«o2^ est." *> eV. 
Inmdenda. Thus Od. m., 1, 45, invidendis pottibus.—9. Sapiw, "More fre- 
quently" than trees of lower size. Some editions have seevius, but the idea is 
not In reference to the ** violence," but to the ** frequency" of danger ; more- 
over Mmta is hardly different ftt)m the succeeding gramorv com. Remark how 
MidMtiDj the poet introduces a number of yv^fuu. With the sentimrait, com- 
ptuv Berod. VJI. 10: ^^ H in U MA^itfAra xk wkyxtxwk mii »«\ %lv%^v» <r» 
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Pinua, et celsae graviore casu 10 

Decidunt tunes, feriuntque summos 
Fulmina njontes. 

Sperat infestis, metuit secundis 
Alteram sortem bene praeparattun 
Pectus. Infonnes hiemes reducit 15 

Jupiter, idem 

Summovet. Non, si male nimc, et olim 
Sic erit. Quondam cithara tacentem 

rM»uT enrco'x^irru r» /3(At«* pkii yk^ i Btie rk, vn^ixpfret ««X«vuy. — 10. Et 

celsce graviore cam, &c. " And lofty structures fall to the ground with heavier 

ruin," i. e. than humble ones. Comp. Jnv. Sat. X. 105 : 

Numerosa parabat 

Exodsse turris tabulata, unde altior esset 

Casus et impulsas prseoeps immane ndnss. 

1 1 . Summos montet^ " The highest mountains." Anth., more correctly " Sum- 
ma montium cacumina." Orbll. — Fvlgwra. FvJlgur properly denotes the 
intense flash of the lightning, but is firequently used for /u/men. Bent.— 14. 
Alteram vniem^ '* A change of condition." 

SitB^Mroe itrvxSt ^^tras uxo rti( ikiriitf. — ^Mkvan. 
And 

In the days of prosperity be joyful. 
But in the day of sorrow consider. 

EcLBS. Tii. 14. 

Thus, also, the Gredc proverb ctrtfce a«//u«v, and the answer of the Haruspex 
to Csesar, tl fAv tS le^^rruv r,y^ nxvriv r^» x*'i^** irf»riix» rvxn>' «' ^i ««- 
xSs, T^y kfjctivtm. — Bene prteparatum pectw, **A well-regulated breast." 
15. Informes hiemest "Gloomy winters." Rather " drforming," "qiue de- 
formant gratum terrarum atpectum." Orell. Comp. Virg. Geor. HI. 363 : 

Sed jacet aggeribus niveis informis et alto 
Terra gelu late. 

Reducit. Georg. I. 249, Aurora.,., diemque reducit— 11. Non ri male nunc, 
&c "If misfortune attend thee now« it will not, also, be thus hereafter." 
Comp. Theocr. IV. 41 : 

8«{0^» xi^ ^''^» B^rrt' t&x «»'?"» ««'«t' St.[*uvn. 
Also, 

X^ Ziu( «XA«x« fJtXv rtXti etHB^itei akk»x» V dt. 
And 

Beware of rash designs ; the darkest day, 
* Live 'till to morrow, will have passed away. 

CowPBa. 

18. Quondam cithara tacentemy &c. " Apollo oftentimes arouses with the lyre 
the silent muse, nor always bends his bow." The idea intended to be conveyed 
is. that as misfortune is not to last for ever, so neither are the gods unchang- 
ing in their anger towards man. Apollo stands forth as the representative 
of Olympus, propitious when he strikes the lyre, offended when he bends the 
bow.— Quondam is rimHarly used for interdum in \is%, lExw. Tl.^^l \ 
Quondam etiam vlotis Te^t Uk pTncoTd&ik n\s\.>^%. 
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Suscltat Musam, neque semper arcum 

Tendit Apollo. . 20 

Rebus angustis animosus atque 
Fortis appare : sapienter Idem 
Contrahes vento nimium secundo 
Turgida vela. 



CARMEN XI. 

AD QUINCTIUM. 

Quid bellicosus Cantaber, et Scythes, 
Hirpine Quincti, cogltet Adria 
Divisus objecto, remittas 

Quaerere : nee trepides in usum 

Bantley, objecting to the phrase Cithara Miuam nucitarct which would mean 
that Apollo awoke from sleep, with his lyre, some drowsy muse, proposes 
citharce musamy i. e. "the tone of his lyre ;" thus mtua Tragcedus, for 7Va- 
geedia, Od. II. 1, 16, and Cur pendet tacita fistula cum Lyra. Od. IH. 19.— 
Thus Suscitat musam is equivalent in fact to edit tonos, pulsd cithard. Comp. 
Find. Olymp. YII. 42, iyuf^' itrim t7fMv Xiyov ; Isth. YU. 1, Kkt^vifu rif.... 
atviyitfetTu xa/ji>»9. On the Other hand Doering, in defence of ths wording 
cithera tuscitat, quotes Od. IV. 15, 1, Phcebus me.. ..increpuit Lyrd. The 
epithet tacentem refers, merely, to an interval of silence on the part of the 
muse, i. e. of anger on the part of the god.— 21. Ammotut atque fortitt ** Spi- 
rited and firm." 

23. Contrahes vento. The poet ends with a metaphor similar to that with 
which he commenced. Compare the Greek phrase vsrArriXAiiy «-i Irrict. 
Vento. Join vento nimium secundo, i. e. a breeze, which at first was gentle 
and favourable, by degrees freshened, and, by-and-by, ended in a violent storm, 
which, without due precaution, would sink his vesseL To join, with some 
editors, nimium turgida vela, would be mere prose. 

Odb XI. — Addressed to Quinctius, an individual supposed to have been of 
timid character, and constantly tormented with the anticipation of future 
evil to himself and his extensive possessions. The poet advises him to banish 
these gloomy thoughts from his mind, and give to hilarity the fleeting hours 
of a brief exitence. It is probable that this is the same individual to whom 
Epp. I. 16, is dedicated. 

1—23. 1. Quid bellicosus Cantaber, &c. Compare note on Ode U. 6, 2 ; UL 
8, 28 i Epp. I. 12, 26. — Hirpine. This is his cognomen, and not to be under- 
stood as beisig derived from his country, as Antias^ Sabinust Soranust &c. 
Orcll. — 2. Hadna dioisus objecto, " Separated from us by the intervening 
Adriatic." The poet does not mean that the foes here mentioned were in 
possession of the opposite shores of the Adriatic searBuch a supposition 
would be absurd. He merely intends to quiet the fears of Quinctius by a 
ifeneral allusion to the obstacles which intervened.— 3. Remittat,ln. \.Uin«t« 
rAiVttMe,foromtttas,^Trepide$. Similar to the Greo\t «Tftu*(l«». TVssa^ENaiKK 
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Posocntis aevi pauca. Fugit retro ' 5 

Levis Juventas et Decor ; arida 
Pellente lascivos Amores 
Canitie facilemque Somnum. 

Non semper idem floribus est honor 
Vemis ; neque uno Luna rubens nitet 1 
Vultu : quid aeternis minorem 
Consilus animuih fatigas ? 

Cur non sub alta vel platano vel bac 
Pinu jacentes sic temere, et rosa 

Canos odorati capillos, 15 

Dum licet, Assyriaque nardo 

FheM. 68, c. : n m^) retg itrtSvfuas fi^ iimiititu. Trepidate in tintm, ia 
" anxie prooidere tum."—PotcerUis €evi pauca. For even all that is mentioned 
after. See, sc. Falemian wine, unguents, &c., could be acquired by a pemon 
of very moderate means. Some, neglecting the simple construction m umm 
aviy have erroneously construed Trepides <m by a Orsecism. We may translate 
the sentence thus, " And be not solicitous about the wants of life, which requires 
but few things for its supply." — 5. Fttgit retro. For recedit. — Lavis,Xii»~im- 
berbit ac tenera. Arida^ i.e. quce ex siccUate ruucitur^ *' Sapless," " crusty." — 
8. Faeilem, " Gentle," i. e. which steals insensibly over the frame and is not 
disturbed.—©. H<mor. Thus Bentley from MSS, for fumosy to avoid the Sibi- 
lismus hnfloribtu^ honot, verms. Tet the ancients do not appear to have con- 
sidered this a defect in poetry, and a strong instance of it occurs below, line 
17, diuipat Emus cwras edaces.—\0. Rubens, "Bright," "splendid." Thus 
Propert, I. 10, 8 : 

Et mediis cslo Luna ruberet aquis. 
Fultu, " Phase,** " disk," tfariat entm Luna semper crescendo et decrescendo. 
Orell. 1 1 . Quid eetemis minorem, &c. " Why dost thou disquiet thy mind, un- 
able to take in eternal designs ?" i. e. to extend its vision beyond the bounds of 
himian existence. This is an instance of double construction, quid cetemis con- 
siliis fatigas : and minorem tetemis ctnsUiis. This is preferable to the inter- 
pretation of Mitsch., " Why, with projects regarding distant time, dost thou 
harrass thy heart, which is of short and fleeting existence {minorem).— \Z. Cur 
non, &c. The train of thought is, " Although the fire of youth is quenched in 
us, yet still we may &^oy the pleasures of life, by wine and love ; therefore, 
while we can, let us take the pleasures existence affords." Vel hac. Some 
commentators have censured Horace for this termination of his verse, as if 
the skilful poet did not design, even by it, to express the careless ease and 
tranquillity of those who thiis enjoy the shade. — 1 4. Sic temere, /ml-^ tCrot, aurut 
u*v, " Thus at ease."— 15. Gsnos. Equivalent to albescentes. Horace himself 
was preecanus. See Epp. I. 20, 24 : III. 14, 24 ; and compare Anacr. 36 . 

A»f Chu^, /SceX' o7v»9, S trtu. 
Odorati, " ScenteA with a crown of roses. " The 8clvo\l8«^'& cics^scav\si ,^* xwfe- 
«il," bat we have wvrdo tmeius afterward.— \^. Astyrvi. V. %. a^t^Ao. « 
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Potamus uncti ? Dissipat Euius 

Curas edaces. Quis puer ocius 

Eestlnguet ardentis Falemi 

Pocula praetereunte lympha ? 20 

Quis devium scortum eliciet domo 
Lyden ? ebuma, die age, cum lyra 
Maturet incomtam Lacaenae 
More comam religata nodum. 

%ria— 17. Euhu, ** Bacchus." Compare note on Ode L W, ^.—Dttsipat, 
kc. Comp. Cypr. Ap. MtiU. : ■. 

0Tvtf ru, MtyfX«c, $t»} irttrirctf ifirrtf 
0tirro7e etfO^uxttrtf atxofxtiairett fMXiiS»»t. 
Curat edaces, yvttxi^tvfy or yvf^i^tvt /caXtd«y«;. Hesiod. — 19. RetHngttet 
arderUis, &c. ** Will temper the cups of fiery Falemian with the stream that 
glides by our side." The ancients generally drank their wine dUuted with 
water, on account of its strength. Ardentit. Thus Juven. X. 27, lato Se- 
tinum ardebit in auro ; and Eurip. Ale. 758 : iBi^fjuifif airvt itfi^t^SLvtb ^ A«{ 
•itw. — ^21. Devium icortum^ " That courtezan difficult of access." Such 
ladies were called Mtr»»Xums, and bestowed their fayour« only on a few, 
and then were invited not as persons of light character, but as fidiantB.—iZ, 
Maturet ** To hasten to our banquet." Comp. Asclep. Ep. XXYII., 6 : 

K«/ Tfv^i^atv ret^ittt U xot^oiu xeiktfdf. 
Bentley objects to the reading in nodum comptum^ for Horace requested this 
fair one to hatten^ while the adjusting of the hair would occupy some con* 
siderable time. lie quotes TibuU L 8 : 

Ilia placet ; quamvis incuUo renerlt ore^ 
Nee nitidiun tarda comterit arte caput. 
Another difficulty is presented by MSS. in incomptum, for how could a nodtu be 
called incomptum, an epithet only applicable to the hair ? He therefore, pro- 
poses, incomtam Lacenn rawe comam religata nodo. Tet, not being assured 
that Spartan ladies wore their hair in this manner, he proposes for Lcuxrue to 
read Diants, quoting Ovid A. A. HI. 141. — I have, without hesitation, adopted 
this reading, for nodum could not be distinguished from nodo in MSS., (m 
being generally formed by a small line above, and o being often formed open at 
the summit), but with the following meaning, " Tell her to hasten to me, having 
bound in a knot her hair, now flowing dishevelled as that of a Spartan fair 
one." We need not have recourse to the laws of Lycurgus to prove that 
the Spartan maidens frequently had their hair flowing and tmrestndned, for 
Yirg JEn. 1. 35, has, "Datque comas divellere ventls more Spartanavirginis." 
Probably to retain longer the beauty and silken nature of the hair, these ladies 
generally unbound it, when not in company .with their admirers. Horace 
wishes her to come at once without delaying to braid and curl it. And he 
gives the same entreaty to another of his flames, below, lU. 14 : 
Die et argutse properet NeaersB 
Myrheum nodo cohibere crinem. 

Anthon retains the old reading in eomtum Laccence, fio., which he thus in- 
terprets, " Having her hair tied up in a graceful knot, after the fashion of a 
Spartan female ;" but it remains to be pro v. d that the SpsMn ladies bound 
tiP their hair. 
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CARMEN XII. 

AD MJECENATEM. 

Nolis longa ferae bella Numantiae, 
Nee dlrum Hannibalem, nee Sieulum mare 
Poeno purpureum sanguine, molllbus 
Aptari citharae modis : 

Nee saevos Lapithas, et nlmium mero .5 

• Hjlaeum ; domitosve Herculea manu 

Odc XIL— Addressed to Maecenas. The poet, haying been requested by 
his patron to sing, the exploits of Augustus, declines attempting so arduous a 
theme, and exhorts Msecenas himself to make them the sut^ject of an historical 
narrative. This Anthon gives as the arg^ument of the ode; but certainly 
Mfficenas never entreated Horace to write the history of the Numantian war, 
&c., nor 'i such were the subject could the introduc^n of Licymnia be ac- 
counted for. The argument appears rather to be as follows : " Do not (i. e. 
lot no one) wish that the achievements of our ancestors, or those' ancient 
combats of heroes, should be celebrated by me in Lyric strains. Such themes 
suit not my play fid lyre ; nay, fiur better would you, or any other, describe 
them in prose ; but, since my genius is not suited to such subjects, I will 
sing what is more akin to my feelings, and the playful nature of my song— the 
praises of the fair Licymnia. 

1 — 9. 1. Nolu, "Do not derire, I entreat."— Zonga^« beUa Numantux. 
Namantla is celebrated in history for offering so long a resistance to the Ro- 
man arms. It was situate near the sources of the river Durius ( Douro), on 
a rising ground, and defended on three sides by very thick woods and steep 
declivities. One path alone led down into the plain, and this was guarded by 
ditches and palisades. It was taken and destroyed by the younger Africanus, 
Bubsequently f the overthrow of Carthage. Longa. Of nearly ten years' 
duration, from a., v. c. 613 to 621, inclusive. Ferce. Compare the followins 
passage, from Floras II. 18 : "Deplorato exitu in ultinoam rabiem furorem- 
que conversi postremo mori hoc genere destinarunt : duces suos seque patri- 
amque ferro et veneno subjectoque undique igne perierunt." — 2. Sieulum 
mare. The scene of frequent and bloody conquests between the fleets of Rome 
and Carthage. Dirum. Bentley reads durum : 1, Because it occurs in most 
MSS. ; 2, Because it makes a fine antithesis to moUibus; and Durum is supported 
by Virg., quis out Euritthea durum. But Orellius remarks, "Dirum perpetuo 
ImdiTu nominatur Hannibal, quia Romani sjas memoriam propter ssevitiam 
ac perfidiam extecrabantur." Comp. Quinct. VIII. 2, 9, proprie dictum, id 
est, quo nihil inv«nirl possit signifieantius, ut Horatius, jlcrem tibiam, Hav- 

NiBALEMQUE DIRUM PcBuo sangutne. First, when C. Duillius conquered 

the fleet of Hannibal the elder, off Mylse, a. v. c. 495 ; and, again, when L. 
Lutat. Catulus vanquished the Carthagenians at the Insulse JEgats, in 511. — 
3. MoUibus citJiarce modis, " To the soft measures of my lyre." Thus Od. I 

6, 10, Imbellis Lyra 5. Scenos, " Fierce."— MmtMm, "Impelled to excess by 

win8,"i. e. to lewdness. Alluding to his attempt on the person of Hippodamia. 
The same construction is met with in Tacitus, e. g. H.\&l.\.^b, mtroi tierbxi. — 
— ^- Domitosque, Others read domtfotoe, but que \sss»''iu>t." >N\iiet^Tio ^'C^^'*^ 
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Telluris juvenes, unde perlculum 

Fulgens contremuit domus 

' Satumi veterls : tuque pedestrlbus 

Dices Hstorlis proelia Cassaris, 10 

Maecenas, melius, ductaque per vias 
Eegum colla minacium. 

Me dulces dominae Musa Llcymnlae 
Cantus, me voluit dicere lucidum 

tion is intended, the particles mm and nee are frequently followed by que, as 
hi Sat. IL 2, 6, 13, Nee plumbeus auster Auctumnus^u^ graves. But when 
both members of the sentence are separated, and where some opposition is in- 
tended nee is followed by ve, as in Od. n. 5, 18, Hoir Chlorit — CnideusrB 
Gyges.— 7. TeUuris Juvenes, " The warrior-sons of earth." Beferring tothe 
giants. Tuytme. Comp. Virg. Geor. II. 456 : 

Rhffitumque Pholumqne 
Et magno Hylseum Lapitliis cratere minantem. 

— 8. Periculum contremuit, "In trembling alarm, apprehended danger." 
An intransitive verb used with the accusative. Thus Virg. JEn. III. 648, 
sonitumque pedum vocemque tremitco. Unde^ i. e. a quibtu. Thus Terent. 
Eun. I. 2, 35 : e pradonibus, ukde emerat, te audute dicebat. Fulgent. Thus 
Od. IIL 3, 33, sedes luddtx deorum — 9. Pedestribut historm^ ** In prose nar- 
rative. Thus in Greek iritis kiyoe ; Flat. Sophist. 237, A., rt^ff rs Sh ixitT- 
Tort kiyvf xtc) /Mret fAtrfuf. — 11. Tu is not to be understood emphatically, re- 
garding Mcecenat, it rather means, "you," or any other, "Pronomen tu est 
communicationis cum omnibus qui Ceesaris res gestas litteris mandare velint 
et possint. " Orell. There is no proof, except uncertain expressions of Servius, 
on Geor. n. 42, and Pliny YII. 45, that Maecenas ever undertook to write a 
history of the exploits of Augustus — Melhu, " with more success," i. e. 
than I can aspire to. Ductaqite, " Nota que — quk non sibi respondere, ut 
alibi, sed sententiarum nexum hunc esse ; Et certe meUus €Ucentur,,.pralia 
triumphique, Sfc" Orell. — Vicu. Referring to the streets of Rome, but in pa~ 
ticular to the Via Sacra, which led up to the capitol. There is evidently 
allusion made to the triple triumph of Augustus, i. e. the Delmatic, Actian, 
and Alexandrian ; celebrated in the month of August 725, on the retam of 
Augustus from the East. — 12. Minacium, i. e. '* Antequam devicti erant." 
Orell. The more ancient MSS. read minacium, which is restored by Bentlcy 
for minantium. The latter would indicate that at the moment when they 
were led off to punishment and death, their countenances were full of threaten- 
ing expression, which, although true of some, yet was by no means so of all. 
Comp. Eleg. de Morte Drusi 375. ** Qnare melius est, ut noster diceret mina- 
cium, scU. qui paullo ante minaces et feroces erant." Bent. Comp. Od. II. 7 : 

Cum fracta virtus et mrnociv 
Turpe solum tetigere mento. 

13—28. 13. Dulcet. This agrees with canfiw, which cannot be left without an 
epithet, since one is given to oculot and pectuf. — lAcymnuB. The second syllable 
ia the other reading Licinia is short (Carm. X., rectiut vioet, Licini, neque 
aUum) therefore cannot be admitted. Lict/mnta is Conned firom the Greek 
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Fulgentes oculos, et bene mutuis 15 

Fidum pectus amoribus : 
Quam nee ferre pedem dedecuit choris. 
Nee certare joco, nee dare brachia 
Ludentem nitidis virginibus, sacro 

Dianae Celebris die. 20 

Num tu, quae tenuit dives Achaemenes, 
Aut pinguis Phrygiae Mygdonias opes, 

' AiHufAViOf, Terentia, the passionately-loved wife of the Jealous Mneenas, is 
doubtless, intended. When the poets wished to avoid the direct nomination 
of an individual, they generally coined some word corresponding in metre and 
number of syllables with the proper name of the person, as here Lycymnia => 
Terentia. Thus also Fersius " Auriculas aaini Midas rex habet," where Midas 
iB= Nero, as PUmia is » Delia, in Tibullus, &c. ; Malthinut in Serm. I. 8, is for 
Mceceneu, &c. A freed- woman could not be intended, from the expression nee 
ferre pedem .dedecuit charts, for none but females of the highest rank took part 
in these sacred dances. '* Neque emm periculum erat, ne inter virgines lectas 
saltare cuivis tumina dedecori esset, excepta forte livia Augusti vel Ter«ntia 
Mfficenatis, vel Octavia aliave ex nobilissimis quarum infra dignitatem^id esse 
severioribus videri potest." Orell. — Domince. Equivalent here to amatte. 
Lucidum fulgentes. Thus dulceridentem,!. 22, 23, Turbiduml^^cUur 1. 19, 6 ; 
Horn. n. ^. 269, i;tf i7#i»7W».— 16. Bene mutuis fidem amoribus, " Most faithful to 
reciprocated love." — 17. Ferre pedem choris, " To join in the dance.' OreU 
lius considers chori here to mean, " the private dances amid the fiunily circle," 
in order to distinguish them from the public dances, in 1. 18.— 18. Joco, " In 
sportive mirth." — Dare brachia. Alluding to the movements of the dance, 
when those engaged iif it either throw their arms around, or extend their hands 
to one another. " Qui de lil)ertina interpretantur, privatum volunt esse 
solemne Dianse, cui explicationi obstant, v. v. Diame Celebris." Orell.— V'. 
Ludentem, xeu^ovcm*. Comp. Virg. Eel. VI. 27, Turn vero in numerum 
Faimosque ferasque videres Ludere. — Nitidis, "In festal array." — ^21. Num 
tu, qucB tenuit, &c. " Wouldst thou feel inclined to give a single one of 
the tresses of Licymnia for all that the rich Achsemenes ever possessed," &c. 
Orine is put in the ablative as marking the instrument of exchange. — 
Ach/BVfienes. The founder of the Persian monarchy, taken here to denote the 
opulence and power of the kings of Persia in general. Achsemenes is sup- 
posed to be identical with Djemschid. — 22. Aut pinguis Phrygiai Mygdonias 
opes, " Or the Mygdonian treasures of fertile Phrygia," i. e. the treasures 
(rich produce) of Mygdonian Phrygia. The epithet Mygdonian is applied to 
Phrygia, either in allusion to the Mygdones, a Thracian tribe, who settled in 
this country, or with reference to one of the ancient monarchs of the land. 
Comp. II. y. 185 : 

'Ev5« Tiot frXtierrcvs ^^Cycts avc^eis eiloXcfr^Xove 

Aetouf 'Orfrjte xati Muyiovos iivriQioio. 

Crine. The same poetic imagery is found in Hafiz. : 

Although my mistress esteemeth me at nought. 
Yet would I not for all the world barter 
One lock from her sweet bead. 
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Permutare velis crine Lioymmae, 

Plenas aut Arabum domos ? 

Dum flagrantla detorquet ad oscula 25 

Cervicem, aut facili saevitia ne^t, 

Quae poscente magis gaudeat eripi, 
Interdum rapere occupat 

CARMEN XIII. 

IN ARBOREM, CUJUS CASU PiENK OPPRESSUS FUERAT. 

Hie et nefasto te posuit die, 

26. Flagrantiot ** Ardent." Some read Jragrantia, but, however veil this 
epithet would suit the sweet kisses of Terentia, it would not be adi^pted to 
those of Mfficenas, which are here intended, " Otada ipsitu McecenatU ali- 
quis intelligit, qun interdum allium oboluerunt, narrante nostro in Ep. m." 
Bkht. —26. FaciU, " Easy to be overcome."— 28. Interdum rapere occupat^ 
" Is sometimes herself the first to snatch one." Some commentators insert a 
colon after domot ; but the idea is, " Numtu velis pro licymnise crine gazas 
illas barbaricas accipere tum, cum ejus basils frueris ?" OreU. 

Ode Xni.— The poet pours forth a strain of angry invective upon a tree, 
by whose fall he had well-nigh become a visitant to the other world. He 
then considers the imcertainty of life, and the dangers to which all are 
liable ; and, finally, contemplates the beatitude of the departed pious, especi- 
ally since their ears are charmed by such songs as those of Alcseus and Sappho. 
For such was the miserable heaven of the ancients. Horace has thrice men- 
tioned this accident, Od. II. 17 ; III. 4, 8. The commencement is designedly 
written in an agitated and broken style, to express the angry feelings of the 
bard, while scarcely as yet recovered from the terror of his danger. 

1—11. 1. Ete et nefastOt &c. " O tree, whoever first planted thee, planted 
thee on an unlucky day, and, with a sacrilegious hand reared thee for the 
ruin of posterity, and the disgrace of the canton." "With quicur^us primunit 
understand potttU te. Bentley, remarking the difficulty in construction, 
prefisrs to read ilium nef., &c. The passage, as altered by him, will then be 
translated as follows : "For my part I believe that he, whoever first planted 
thee," &c. : and then in the fifth line, "I say, I believe that he both made away 
with the life of his parent," &c. Orellius clears away the difficulty ob- 
served by Bentley, by giving the following construction : *' Die et nefaati 
te posuit die, Quicunque primum posuit (plantavit), et (pottea) produzit sacri- 
lega manu." An ancient commentator quoted by Bosius, p. 38, explains the 
passage thus, *' Arbor, ille quicunque primum produxit te in nepotum pemi-. 
ciem et opprobrium pagi, posuit te et nefasto die et sacrilega mBnu."—Neftuto 
die, iri^ftte. Compare note on Ode II. 3, 6. Produxit^ ** coluit, educavit," 
*' nourished with the design that hereafter" you might fall upon some one 
of posteri^, and, thereby, cover our whole canton with infeimy. "Which 
would be the case especially if you had fallen upon the head of the Bomana 
fidieen Lyra. Product cannot be explained by " te cretcerepeunuest" for 
thepbnae tacrilega manu, denotes that the puxposeotthfiplBLUtet-vta «^^YLV] 
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Quicunque prlmiim, et sacrilega inanu 
Produxit, arbos, in nepotum 
Pemiciem, opprobriumque pagi. 

Hhim ct parentis crediderim sui 5 

Fregisse cervicem, et penetralia 
Sparsisse nocturno cruore 
Hospitis ; ille venena Colcha, 

Et quidquid usquam concipitur nefas, 
Tractavit, agro qui statuit meo 1 

Te, triste lignum, te caducum 
In domini caput immerentis. 

Quid quisque vitet, nunquam liomini».satis 
Cautum est in boras. Navita Bosporum 
Poenus perhorrescit, neque idtra 15 

Caeca timet aliunde fata ; 

one.— 5. Crediderim^ *' For my part, I could beUere." The perfect subjimc- 
tive is here used with the force of a present, to express a softened assertion. — 
6. Et penetralia^ &c. " And sprinkled the inmost parts of his dwelling with 
the blood of a guest, slain in the night-season." To violate the ties of hos- 
pitality was ever deemed one of the greatest of crimes. Penetralia^ pro- 
perly an adjective, as in odyHs tectis penetralibtu, Yirg. Geor. n. 879, is here 
used substantively. In the penetralia were placed the statues of the Fenatei. 
which increases the guilt. — 8. lUe venena Colcha, &c. He was wonttohandle 
Colchian poisons, and to perpetrate wliatever wickedness is any where con- 
ceived," &c. i. e. all imaginable wickedness. By the figure zeugma we must 
supply patravit to quidquid concipitur n^ai, from tractavit. Meo, emphatic, 
*' and that in my own field too." Venena Colcha. The name and skill of 
Medea gave celebrity, among the poets, to the poisons of Colchis. The com- 
mon reading is Colchica, which is altered by Bentiey. — 1 1 . Triste Ugnum, 
" Unlucky," "accmrsed tree." Lignum marks contempt. — Caducum equiva- 
lent here to cadentem, or carurwn, *' destined to fall." Thus Sn. X. 622, ju~ 
venis caducus. 

13—18. 13. Quid quisque vttet^ Ac. *'Mah.is never sufficiently aware (^ 
the danger that he has every moment to avoid/' Cautum est. Join nuntfuam 
al/ homitie satis cautum est, caverl potest, singuUuB, in horas.—li. Bosporum, 
ri fimvTietftof ffrofjuA. Alluding to the Thracian Bosporus, which was con- 
sidered peculiarly dangerous by the early mariners on account of the Cyanean 
rocks at the entrance of the Eiixine ; the mass of waters rushing through a 
narrow passage, and the squalls which were frequent Im the region. Comp. 
Od. ni. 4, 30, Insanientem Bosporum tentabo. Aliunde, " Elsewhere," I. e. 
" Relicto videlicet Bosporo, in ponto vel ubi revertitur, in mare -Egeo «*. «t 
alia aliqua parte." Orell. — Caca^ "quorum caiwa ignoratuT." ^t^.. — \^* 
2'imee. The last syllable is produced by atsls.— Axt. t«aAa Ttmeiqji*.\w&.^at*^ 
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Miles sagittas et celerem fugam 
Parthi ; catenas Parthus et Italum 
Robur : sed improvisa leti 

Vis rapuit rapietque gentes. 20 

Quam paene furvae regna Proserpinae, 
Kt judicantem vidimus jEacum : 
Sedesque discretas piorum, et 
-ffioliis fidibus querentem 

is not allowable after neque.— 17, MUet^ soil. Bomantu. On account of the 
opposition in Italum robuar. — §agittat. A poverfiil metaphor occurs in the 
Prophet Jeremiah, c ▼., 14, of the Assyrian arrows. — Celerem fxigam. Bentley 
remarks that the Roman soldiers could not be said to /ear the flight (i. e. the 
defeat) of the Parthians, and accordingly proposes redttcemy in allusion to thr 
Parthian mode of warfieure ; but the epithet has its peculiar meaning. The 
Parthians did not wait for the firm charge of the Roman soldiery, but fled at 
once, not injured, but in order to cause the enemy to become scattered by 
eagerness of pursuit, and, therefore, more likely to be routed by their sudden 
and impetuous charges. The quickness and celerity of their retreat, is em- 
phatic, for, " quo celerior eratfugay eo etiam inticUotior." Orell. Comp. Virg. 
Geor. III. 31 : 

Fidentemque fuga Parthum versisque sagittls. 
— 18. Italum robur y *' An Italian prison." The term rohur appears to allude 
particularly to the well-known prison at Rome, called TulUamem. It waa 
originally built by Ancus Martius, and afterwards enlarged by Serrins Tul- 
llus, whence that part of it which was under ground, and bidlt by him, re- 
ceived the name of TulUanum. Thus Yarro (L.L. A) observes, " In hoe, 
pars qucetub terra TulUanum^ ideo quod additum a TuUio rege." The full 
expression is " TuUianum robur" from its walls having been originally of 
oak. In this prison, captive monarchs (e. g. Jurgurtha, Sail. §. 59), after 
having been led through the streets of Rome in triumph, were confined and 
either finally beheaded or starved to death. Some, less poetically, exphun 
robur by p^^y, "strength:" "power," but the balance of the sentence 
requires allusion to be made to tangible and sensible objects. Miles sagitta* 
timet, Parthus timet robur. Bapit rapietque. This repetition of different 
tenses of the same verb is not unusual with Horace. £p. I. 2, 43 : Labitur 
et labetur, I. 7, 21 : tulit etferet. 

20—26. 20. Improoisa Leti ins, 8cc. "Tet it is some unforeseen assault of death 
which has hurried oflf, and will continue to hurry oflf the nations of the world."— 
2 1 . Quam pome furvce, 5cc. " How near were we to beholding the realms of sable 
Proserpina." Furvce, i.e.nigrce. Festus remarks the similarity of sound in 
furmu,fusctu, fuligo, /umwt,/unus. The word is very ancient, and pecu- 
liarly used by the pontiffs in the expression hestia furva, i. e. black, whi^ 
were immolated to the dii inferi, whence the schol. Cruq. calls it a mysticttm 
fterbum. — PrSserpincB. The first syllable is lengthened by all other poets, ex- 
cept Senec. Here. fur. 548 ^22. Judicantem, "Dispensing justice."— 23. 

Sedesque discretas piorum, " The separate abodes of the pious j" I. e. the 

abodes of the good separated from those of the wicked. The allusion is to 

the EIjsiMD HeldB, which are separated, by the poets, from Tartarus.— 24. 

JSoliuJdidus qtusrentem^ &c. " Sappho complsMiis onYiet SaY^xx V|t% ^ 
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Sappho puellis de popularibus 25 

Et te sonantem plenius aureo, 
Alcaee, plectro dura navis, 
Dura fugae mala, dura belli^ 

Utrumque sacro digna silentlo 

the damsels of her native island." Sappho, the famons poetess, was bom at 
Mitylone, in the island of Lesbos, and as she wrote in the JEolic dialect, which 
was that of her native island, Horace has designated her lyre by the epithet of 
" .£olian." The dead were represented as entertaining after death the same 
feelings which influenced them wliile living. Thus Pind. Frag. 10 : 

rifirtfrtu. 

QucBrentem, "quodsibiin amore non responderent." Obbxx. Mttller's ex^ 
planation is more correct. According to him, Sappho, like many other 
iEolian ladies, entertained a number of young females, whom she instructed 
in all the arts which could win affection, and all the elegancies which could 
keep it. A rivalry appears afterwards to have arisen, between Sappho and 
two of her favourite pupils, and it is to the complaints of Sappho regarding 
their ingratitude that the expression refers. — ^26. Et te sonantem plenius aureo, 
&c. "And thee, AIcsbus, sounding forth in deeper strains, with thy golden 
quill, the hardships of ocean, the hardships of exile, the hardships of war." Al- 
cajus, a native of Mitylene, in the island of Lesbos, was 'contemporary with 
Sappho, Pittacus, and Stesichorus ( Clinton's FoHiHelenicij p. 5, 2nd ed.), and 
famed as well for his resistance to tyranny and his unsettled life, as for his lyric 
productions. Having aided Pittacus to deliver his country firom the tyrants 
who oppressed it, he quarrelled with his fHend, when the people of Mity- 
lene had placed imcontrolled power in the hands of the latter, and some inju' 
rious verses which he composed against Pittacus, caused himself and his 
adherents to be driven into exile. An endeavour to return by force of arms 
proved unsuccessful, and Alcseus fell into the power of his former friend, 
who, forgetting all that had passed, generously granted him both life and 
freedom. In his odes Alcseus treated of various topics. At one time he in- 
veigned agaiait tyrants ; at another, he deplored the misfortunes which had 
attended him, and the pidns of exile : while, on other oceasions, he celebrated 
the priuses of Bacchus, and the goddess of Love. He wrote in the .£olic 
dialect. See Miiller, Hist. lit. 6r. § IX. jiureo. Comp. Pind. Nem. 5, 24 : 
fofutyy 'AiroXX0>r itrreayXmeirof x^vfianrXixr^u ii^ftetv. — 27. AlctBe. The Struc- 
ture of this verse is harsh and irregular, jilccee, plectro | dura | navis. The 
general rule observed by Horace in this, his favourite measure, is, only to 
make an incision at the pen^emimer, when a numotyUahle succeeds, as in 
Excepit ictus ' pro | pudicis. All violations of this occur only in the first 
and second books, whoi as yet experience and practice had not taught him 
the more harmonious composition. Belli. See Od. II. 7, 10. Fuga, i.e. 
erilii. 

29 — 39. 29. Utrumque sacro, &c. *' The disembodied spirits listen -with 
admiration to each, as they pour forth strains wortb^ ci\3fe^5^^\»RasA.Vl^.^«KwA. 
silence." Vtrurrtque. There are stxll soinft tMk.^tmwv\» T«Kv«ircw!Xsi, Ns*. ^V^s^a. 
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Mirantur Umbrae dicere ; sed magis 30 

Pugnas et exactos tjrannoa 

Densum humeris blblt aure vulgus. 

Quid mirum ? ubi illis carminlbus stupe ns 
Deralttlt atras bellua centiceps 

Aures, et Intorti caplllls 35 

Eumenidum recreantur angues ; 

Quln et Prometheus et Pelopis parens 
Dulci laborum decipitur sono 

Alceus and Sappho address each otner in anuebean strains. Thus Ale. 
Fr. 45 

SeXu ri Furr,*, »XX» fM ftukuu ttldtlig., 

Sacro silentio. At the ancient sacred rites the most profound silence w.os 
required from all who stood around, both out of respect to the deity whom 
they were worshipping, as also lest some ill-omened expression, casually ut- 
tered by any one of the crowd, should mar the solemnities of the day. Hence 
the phrase " sacred silence," became eventually equivalent to, and is here used 
generally as, "the deepest silence." Thus Anthon :— a preferable explana- 
tion is, "suited to that hallowed region of silence." Sacris aedibu4, qiuu 
umbra tilentet incolunt, Elysio. Orbll. Comp. Xxi. VI. 264 ; Umhrceqxie 
silente*. 443 ; tiientum concilitem 30. Sed magis pugnas. Sec. " But the ga- 
thering crowd, pressing with their shoulders to hear, drink in with more 
delight the narrative of conflicts, and of tyrants driven from their thrones." 
Allusion is made to the class of poems t« frttriciTixa. xetXtCfjuvet. Den- 
turn kumerit. In a crowd the shoulders feel the pressure most. Gbsk. ** Ita 
conttipatum ut humero humerot tangant." Orell. The phrase " bibU aure" 
(literally ** drink in with the ear," ) is remarkable for its lyric boldness. Comp. 
PropOTt. in. 6, 8 : nupensit aurihut ista bibam. Virg. JEn. IV. 359 : vocem 
his auribiu hatui.—33. Illis canninibus stupens, " Lost in amazed astonishment 
at those strains." Join stupens Wis canninibus, as stupet Albitu cere. Hor. Sat. 
I. 4, 2. Stupet insanis acies fulgoribus. Sat. II. 2, 5. Some, less correctly, 
make canninibus the dative on demittit. — 34. DemittiU '* Hangs down." 
Bellua centiceps. Cerberus. Hesiod, Theog. 312, assigns him only fifty heads. 
Sophocles, Trach. 1114, styles him "Aiiov r(i»(ci»av o-xvketx*. Tzetzes {ad Ly- 
eophron, 678) represents him as having an hundred heads, i xvctv rov "Aiitv^ U 
•xu U»rif xt^etX^e ; as poets assumed the privilege of increasing the gene- 
rally received number. Naek considers that centiceps refers not to Cerberus 
himself but to the numerous serpents which formed his mane, comparing Od. 
m. 11, 17. — 35. Intorti, anquis is usually feminine, but is masculine in Cic 
de Dlv. 2 5 28. Anguis vestem circumJectus.—36. Euminides. See MUUerEu- 
menid. They are styled i^ioirXoxttfMi in the Orphic hymns, 69. Becreanhtry i.e. 
levanturt *' cease from their incessant motion."— 37. Quinet Prometheus ,&Ch 
** Both Prometheus, too, and the father of Pelops, are lulled by the sweet mdody 
into a forgetfulness of their sufferings. " Horace con siders Prometheus to have 
been hurled into Tartarus, and to have been imprisoned there. Decipitur la- 
fiffrwn is a Gracism. xXitrrifBcu rSv riven. Comp. Flaut. Epid, n. 2, 55 • 
/bOffr sermons*. By Pehpis parens is meant Tantalua. Cotavj. Odyss. x. 
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Nec curat Orion leones 

Aut timidos agitare lyncas. 40 



CARMEN XIV. 

AD POSTUMUM. 

Eheu ! fugaces, Postume, Postume, 
Labuntur anni : nec Pietas moram 
Eugis et instant! Senectae 

Adferet, indomitaeque Morti ; 

381 39. Orum. Considt note on Ode in. 4, 71. Curate Comp. Virg. JEn. 

VI. 665. CuRA eadem tequitur teUure repottoi. Also Odyss. X. 672. 'fl(/«v» 
9iK^»ioi liVlfor^*, Sr.fiis ifjuiv liXuvr«, &C. 

40. Timidos.... lyncas. He gives them the epithet /u^ocef in Od. IV. 6, 
33. Virgil, Pliny, and Statins have Ufncce in the feminine gender ; but Pris- 
cian asserts that the word is always masculine. But generic names of animals 
frequently vary in gender. Thus Virg. Geor. I. 183 ; oculis capti taljxB. 

Ode XIV.— The poet exhorts Postumus(perhiq[>B the same individual men- 
tioned by Propertius, Eleg. III. 12) to banish excessive anxiety, and wisely 
enjoy the pleasures of life. Odes III. and XI. of the book, and the VII. of the 
fourth, have a similar theme ; but the present appears to difTer from them l^ 
its greater degree of melancholy, and the sorrow, without hope, in which the 
poet dwells upon the fleeting tenure of existence. Most truly does the poet 
lament that piety could not delay age, nor bribes check the unrelenting hand of 
death. He might have added, that youth, beauty, intellect of the highest order, 
warmth of heart, and all the endowments given by nature to a favoured few, 
or added by education to a mind eager to receive and powerful to retain — 
all learning and all accomplishment is alike cut down by the unpitying hand 
of that fell reaper. Easy was it for the bard, from the sad memorial he must 
have witnessed, to tell us in his melancholy strain — 

linquenda tellus st domus, et placets 
Uxor, 

the very words of which nm in soorrw's tone : ** And such was death to all 
antiquity ! Life's fleeting scone— All — a few busy hours, and silence reigns-!" 
Or if the disembodied spirit was supposed to have a shadowy existence, the 
phantom passed along amid scenes of profligacy, frivolity, and vice, or 
mourned over the lost intoxication of a sensual existence, and imbecility to feel 
its poor pleasures logger. But, blessed be God, this is not the gloomy pros- 
pect of the Christian dispensation, where life is but the chequered path leading 
to an immortality of bliss. Often, indeed, it is a weary and painful journey — 
yet, cheered by hope, aiid strengthened by loving trust in promises graciously 
bestowed, and aid not given of man. 

1—27, 1. Fugaces labuntur anni, "Fleeting years glide insensibly by." 
Labuntur "sensim, nobis eorum decursum trix animadvertentibut." Orxix. 
Postume ! Postume ! This repetition, ivxhrKua'te, has considerable, force 
Comp. Sapph. Fr. 51 : 

•vxiri n^aif tuxiri Fi\u t^ot'i vi. 

a. Pietas, iuarifiutt, Binirniiv, OtSf, See Od. IV. 1,^\.-^. Iiuta-aU, ** ^fi^-^VS^ 
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Non, SI trecenis, quotquot eunt dies, 5 

Amice, places iUacrimabllem 
Plutona tauris ; qui ter amplum 
Geryonen Tityonque tristi 

Compescit unda, scilicet omnibus, 
Quicunque terras munere vescimur 10 

advancing." PresBing on apace. Thus Senec. Premit a tergo senectiu, and 
l^Qmnermus IV. StfAc^^ov yv(«tf v^U «*?*^^f avrl^ itin^K^i[Jutrcu. — 4. Indo- 
nuttBy "inevitable," "unconquerable." Thus Horn. n. A. 158: *Alihr,t tm 
«/a/A}x«< ^y ii»/*»evf. Compare with the sentiment a fragment of the 
Niobe of JEschylus : 

OvT Sit Ti aCatf »vr* iirteyriviety Hytig, 
Oi fivfAOf Irrtv evil xetuni^ireu- 

And the Arabic poet, Abon Nahama : 

Be not affirighted or dismayed my soul, 
For if you beg a day of longer life 
Beyond the goal marked out for yon by flate 
Your prayer will be unheard. 

5. N<msi trecenis, &c. " No my friend, it will purchase no delay, eren though 
thou strive to appease the inexorable Pluto with three hundred bulls for every 
day that passes ; Pluto, who confines," &c. Trecenit. Some editions read 
Tricenis, erroneously, for the first syllable of the latter is long. Eunt, i. e. 
procedunt atque nobis abeunt. Orell. — 6. Amice. Horace rejects the long 
anacrusis, and adopts a short one, here, and in thirteen other instances in this 
species of verse. Amice is emphatic, for otherwise the ode would appear to 
convey merely a censure, which some editors not perceiving, have conjectured 
or read Annique, lUacrimabilem, formed after the Greek model A?«*f ««? , 
iftXetvarrts. The word has a different meaning in Od. IV. 9, 26.-7. Ter am- 
plum Geryonen, r^tvifMtvti, " Geryon, monster of triple size." Alluding to 
the legend of Geryon, slain by Hercules. G^eryon was son of Chrysoar (gold- 
sword), Kingof £rythr8e,and CaUirhoe (fair-stream). Comp. Virg. lEsi. VI. 
289 : Gorgones Harpyceque et forma tricorporis umbra. Tityon. Tityos, 
son of Terra, attempting to offer violence to Latona, was slain by the arrows 
of Apollo and Diana. Comp. Odyss. A. 576 : 

xeii Tttvot tTior, Teilr,f l^ixviUf viof 
Afire* yetf i^Xxrirt, Aiee xui^r,9 ireifeixoiTif. 

The legend is, that Jupiter, fearing the angry jealousy of Juno, buried oeneath 
the earth (terra), the daughter of Orchomenes, Elara, with whom he had in- 
trigued. The earth afterwards yielded forth a son of gigantic stoture, who 
was called Tityos, who offered violence to Diana, and was transfixed by the 
arrows of the goddess, and those of her brother Apollo. Tristi compescit 
unda. Vlrg. Geor. IV. 478 : noties Styx interfusa coERCBt.— 9. Scilicet om- 
nUnu enamgonda, " That stream which must be traversed by us all." Om- 
nibut. JEschylus calls the boat of Charon 0C(w;/9» 9&vUx»*, VII. C. T. S.'iO.— 
JO. TerrcB munere "The bounty of the earth." •*/ i^tCfitf xo^t^i '{"hcvr, 
After the usage of Homers Horace has munere In t\\e ftVtvfs^iiax. yj lat^^. c«axk- 
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Enaviganda, slve reges 
Sive inopes erlmus colon! 

Frustra cruento Marte carebimus, 
Fractisque rauci fluctlbus Adriae ; 

Frustra per auctumnos nocentetn 15 

Corpoiibus metuemus Austrum : 

Visendus ater flumine languido 

Cocytos errans, et Danai genus 

Infame, daranatusque longi 

Sisypbus bolides laborls 20 

Linquenda tellus, et domus, et placens 
Uxor ; neque harum, quas colis, arborum 
Te, praeter invisas cupressos, 
Ulla brevem dominum sequetur. 

declared munera. Enamganda, i. e. trajicienda^ **pro navigare tuque ad alte- 
ram ripam tine reversione ac reditu."' Orell. Beget. Equiyalcnt here to 
divitfis, a common usage with Horace. Coloni. There were two species of 
Coloni ; first, those who cultivated the land for a stipulated sum of wages ; 
secondly, those who rented them from their legal owners for a certain rent 
paid by the Colonut. — 13. Carebimut. " To no purpose shall we happily be 
free from the necessity of gory war /* i. e. to no purpose shall we have the 
blessing of peace. Waddell reads cavehimuty but this would be indicative of 
cowardice. Rauci, "the hoarse-roaring Adriatic;" "oA^twum c^ remwT?»M« 
rantem ilium fragorem undarum ad scopulot allidentium raucvm vocat.' 
OuELi. — 15. Per auctumnot. Comp. Sat. II. 6. 18: Nee mala me ambitio 
perdit, necplumbeut Av4ter Auctumnutque gravit LibiHrue qtuBttut acerbce. — 
1 6. Corporibut metuemut. An instance of double constructien, metuemut cor- 
poribut and corporibut nocentem — 18. Cocytot. One of the fabled rivers of the 
lower world. Danai gentu infame. Alluding to the story of the Danaides. — 
19. Damnatut longi laborit, "Condemned to eternal toil." Damnattu la- 
borit. The legal phrases damnatut furti, capitit, injnriarum, &c., are constant ; 
but such a construction as damnatut mortit, or laborit, for the dative morti, or 
lobori is unusual. Horace, however, appears to have imitated the Greek phrase 
ttarotyyue-Qiif 8et*ir«v. — 21. Pfa«n*, not amabilit, hut cttra, grata. — 23. Te. 
This pronoun refers not merely to Postumus, but to all the poets, readers- 
and hearers. The sentiment is, alas ! of general application. Invitat cu- 
pressus, " The odious cypresses." The cypress is here said to be the only tree 
that will accompany its possessor to the grave, in allusion to the custom of 
placing cypresses around the funeral piles and the tombs of the departed. A 
branch of cypress was also placed at the door of the deceased, at least if he 
was a person of consequence, to prevent the Tontifex Maximus from entering 
and thereby being polluted. This tree was sacred to Pluto, because when onca 
cut it never grows again. Its dark foliage also reti4«% \\. v^cvSmmtXi ^tw«s«t 
for a funereal tree. From this circumataixce \t \v«a XYv^s c^\JsNifi^ J-u-wtbrV*. 
Epod. V. 17: /eraUt, JEn. VI. 215. Atra, iEiv \1\. 64, &c,-^V. BT«w«tv i»- 
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Absumet hseres Caecuba dignlor 25 

Sei-vata centum clavibus ; et mero 
Tinguet pavimentum superbo 
Pontificuin potiore ccenis. 



CARMEN XV. 

IN SUI S^CULI LUXURIAM. 

Jam pauca aratro jugera regiaa 
Moles relinquent : undique latius 
Extenta visentur Lucrino 

Stagna lacu : platanusque caclebs 

Evlncet ubnos : turn violaria, et 5 

Myrtus, et omnis copia narlum, 

minum, henrin^v ikiytx^ovicv " Their short-lived master." — 25. Heret. Comp. 
Ecclesiast. xxix. Dtg^tw, "More worthy of enjoying them."— 26. Servata 
centum davibus, ** Guarded beneath a hundred Iceys." Equivalent merely to 
dtUgentimme servata. — 27. Pontificum potiore ccenu, '* Superior to that which 
Jb quaffed at the banquets of the pontiffs." The banquets of the pontiffs, and 
particularly of the Salii, were so splendid as to pass into a proverb. Superbo. 
Some editions read tuperbumy agreeing with pavvmentuin^ and the phrase will 
then denote the tessalated pavements of antiquity. Others read Superbu 
to agree with eoBnist but the position of the words seems to require the read- 
ing mero. See Tate. The idea conveyed by superbo, however, is that the wine 
is, as it were, conscious of its excellence, and insults the very pavement. 
Orell. a few editors read superbut, to agree with fusres, but this has its own 
epithet dignior.—tS. Pontificum, Comp. Mart. XII. 48, 12: 

Non Albana mihi sit commissatio tanti 
Nee CapitolinsB Pontiiicumque dapes. 

Potiore, remark the asyndeton in mero superbo.,, ,potiore for superbo et po* 
tiore. 

Odk XV. — The poet inveighs against the wanton and luxurious expetxdt- 
ture of the age, and contrasts it with the strict frugality of earlier times. 

1 — 5. 1. Jam "Soon." Regice moles, "Palace-like structures." — 3. lu- 
crino lacu. The Lucrine lake was in the vicinity of Baise, on the Campaniaii 
shore. It was, properly speaking, a part of the sea shut in by a dyke thrown 
across narrow inlet. The lake has entirely disappeared, owing to a subter- 
raneous eruption wliich took place in 1538, whereby tlie hill called Monte 
Nuovo was raised, and the water displaced. This lake was famed for its 
oysters and other shell-fish. Stagna, "Fish ponds." Equivalent here to 
pisciruB. Platanusque ccelebs, &c.. " And the barren plane tree shall take the 
place of the elms." The plane tree was merely ornamental, whereas the elms 
were useful for rearing the vines. 'Hence the meaning of the poet is, that 
oiOity shall be made to yield to the mere graUftcaUoti oi lYv« ^^e. TY\ft ^ane 
it0e was never employed tar rearing the vine, and \xeuceV& caS\e^ Cxleo« i 
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Spargent olivetis odorem 
' Fertillbus domino prion: 

Turn spissa ramis laurea fervidos 
Excludet ictus. Non ita Romuli 10 

Praescriptum et intonsi Catonis 
Auspiciis, veterumque norma. 

Privatus illis census erat brevis, 
Commime magnum : nulla decempedis' 
Metata privatis opacam 15 

Porticus excipiebat Arcton : 

Nee fortuitum spemere cespitem 
Leges sinebant, oppida publico 
Sumtu jubentes et deorum 
Templa novo decorare saxo 20 

whereas the ehn wu chiefly naed for this porpose. — 5. Vtohria, " Beds of 
violets."— 6. Omniicopia narium, ** All the riches of the smell," i.e. every 
fragrant flower.— 7. Spargent cUvetii odorem, " Shall scatter their perftime 
along the olive ground ;" i. e. the olive shall be aiade to give place to the 
violet, the myrtle, and every sweet-scented plant. 

9—20. 9. Fervidot icttu. Understand $oU$.—\0. Non ita BotnuU, &c. 
" Such is not the rule of conduct prescribed by the examples of Romulus and 
the unshorn Cato, and by the simple lives of our &thers." As regards the 
epithet intonti, which is intended to designate the plain and austere mannerA 
of Cato, consult note Ode I. 12, 41.— 13. Primtut illis, &c. ** Their private 
fortunes were small, the public resources extensive." — 14. NvUa decempedis, 
ftc. " No portico, measured for private individuals by rods ten fieet in length, 
received the cool breezes of the north." The allusion is to a portico so large 
in size as to be measured by rods of these dimensions, as also to the custom, 
on the part of the Romans of having those portions of their villas that were 
to bo occupied in sunmier facing the north. The i^wrtments intended for 
winter were turned towards the south, or some adjacent point. — 17. Nec/or- 
tuitum, &c. " Nor did the laws, while they ordered them to adorn their towns 
at the public charge, and the temples of the gods with new stone, permit them 
(i. e. in rearing their simple abodes) to reject the turf which chance might 
have thrown in their way." The meaning of the poet is simply this : private 
abodes in those days were plain and unexpensive ; the only ornamental struc- 
tures were such as were erected for the purposes of the state or the worship 
of the gods. Anth. The poet does not assert that regular laws were enacted to 
vent any but the simplest architecture, but he places before us a vivid image 
of the simplicity of primitive life, in which custom and traditional firugality 
had the power of law. The penult of Fortuitam is long in this passage, 
though generally short. It is long, also, in Phtednu, I. 4, 4. Pott fortuitum 
felit contubemium. The same fluctuation of quantity is found Vsv g;ratu\t\u 
pituita. Cespitem ; comp. Virg. Eel. I. 69 : tugtvm congoitum ccrpite cuX- 
mm,' and JEn. VUI. 6ii\ HomiUewiue racent Korrebot TCfia cvltiw.— "tf^- 
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carmp:n xvl 

Otium diVos rogat impotent! 
Prensus iEgoeo, simul atra nubes 
Condidit Lunam, neque certa fulgent 
Sidera nautis : 

Otium bello fiiriosa Thrace, 5 

Otlum Medi pharetra decori, 
Grosphe, non gemmis neque purpura ve- 
nale neque auro. 

Non enim gazae neque consularia 

Novo taxo. The epithet novo merely refers to the circumstance of stone being 
in that early age a new (i. e. unusual) material for private abodes, and appro- 
priated solely to edifices of a public nature. Akth. This cannot possibly be 
correct, for the Cyclopean walls, the substructions of the Capitol, the Cloaca 
maxima, the viaduct of the Alban lake, were all built of stone at a very early 
period, and surpassed in extent and magnitude all succeeding works. The 
mere fact, then, of stone being used in posterior buildings could not be an 
object of wonder. The epithet novo may be better explained by *' in a new 
style of architecture ;" alluding, perhaps, to the comparatively late introduc- 
tion of the Grsecian arch ; or with Orellius, by ** recens e lapidicinit escisa ad 
templa corutruenda." 

Ode X VL — All men are amdous for a life of repose, but all do not pursue the 
true path for attaining this desirable end. It is to be found neither in the 
possession of riches nor in the enjoyment of public honours. The contented 
man is alone successful in the search, and the more so from his constantly 
remembering that perfect happiness is no where to be found on earth. Such 
IS a faint outline of this beautiful ode, and which proves, we trust, how to- 
tally imfounded is the criticism of Lord Kaimes (Elements, vol. I. p. 37) with 
reference to what ho is pleased to consider its want of connexion. Anth. 
The two leading ideas of the ode are found in vs. 13: Vivitur parvo bene, aci 
^atemum, &c, ; and vs. 25, Lotus in prtesens animus. 

1—15. 1. Otium, "for repose," rx*Xr,f, iiatycay^f. Tmpotenti," Btormj." 
The common text has in patenti^ which is retained by OreUius, who explains 
by "incUtomariprocelloto." — 2. Prensus. Understand pmcwfo. The common 
reading adopted by Anthon is pressus ; but prenus signifies the sudden attack of 
a violent storm, pressus, the " peril of shipwreck." The former is more poe- 
tical. Simul. For simul ac. — 3. Condidit Lunam, *' Has shrouded the moon 
from view." " Lumen pro lunam magis placet, ut etiam sol comprehendatur." 
Gksm. " Sed imago noctis est loco et rei aptior." FRinir. Certa, " With steady 
ustre." The stars alluded to are Helice and Cynosura.— 6. Thrace. The 
Creek nominative, 0^ ««»j, for Thraeia. BeUo furiosa, i. e. *• asperis bellis 
Bvnper implicita." Orell. Comp. Eurip. Hec. 1088 : 8{i»*w Atyx^^i«** 
ivtf^XM, iwiiTsrw, A^M zetToxtf yiff. — 6. Medi pharetra decori, ** The Parthians 
adorned with the quiver." Compare note on Ode I. 3, 51.— 7. Grosphe 
nnn gemmis, &c. In construing repeat the term otfmm. ** Repose, O Gros- 
pbu8, not to be purchased l^ geo&a, nor by puxpla, notYsj %cAdu*— d. Gax<B« 
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Summovet lictor miseros tumultus 10 

Mentis, et curas laqueata clrcum 
Tecta volantes. 

Vivitur parvo bene, cui ^atemum 
Splendet in mensa tenui^ali/um : ^x C ^ 

Nerf leves somnjfs timor aut cupido 1 ^ J^^ . 

* Sordldus aufert. 

Quid Wf ei fortes jaculamur sevo 
Mnlta ? quid terras alio calentes 
Sole mutamus ? Patriae quis exsul 

Se quoque fugit ? 20 

Sc^/ldit aeratas vitiosa naves 

"The wealth of kings." C(Mi*ttfem?idor, "The lictor of the consul. Each 
consul was attended by twelve lictors. It was one of their duties to remove 
the crowd (iurbam nUnnovere) and clear the way for the magistrates whom 
they attended.— 1 1 . Curat laqueata circum, &c. " The cares that hover around 
the splendid ceilings of the great." Laqueata tecta is here rendered in ge- 
neral language. The phrase properly refers to ceilings formed into raised 
work and hollows by beams cutting each other at right angles. The beams 
and the interstices {l^cut) were adorned with rich carved work and with 
gilding or paintings. Comp. Cic de legg. II. 1 : panimenta marmorea et la- 
queata tecta contemno" — 13. Vivitur paroo bene^ &c. " That man lives hap- 
pily on scanty means, whose patenud salt-cellar glitters on his frugal board." 
In other words, that man is happy who deviates not from the mode of life 
pursued by his forefathers, who retains their simple household furniture, and 
whose dwelling is the abode not only of fhigality but of cleanliness. Vivitur 
Is taken impersonally ; understand tW». — 14. Salinum. The talinum^ or salt - 
holder is here figuratively put for any household utensU. A family salt- 
cellar was always kept with great care. Salt itself was held in great venera- 
tion, and was particularly used at sacrifices.— 15. Cupido tortUdtu. " Sordid 
avarice." 

17—26. 17. Quid brevifitrtet, &c. " Why do we, whose strength is of short 
duration, aim at many things ? Why do we change our own for lands warm- 
ing beneath another sun ? What exile from his country is an exile also from 
himself?" After mutamtu understand nostra (sell, terra), the ablative de- 
noting the instrument of exchange. Mutare signifies " to barter." Hence it 
may have either the thing given or received in exchange in the accusative.^ 
19. Patria quis exsul. Some commentators erroneously regard the expression 
xtatricB exsul as pleonastic, and connect patriot with the previous clause, placing 
after it a mark of interrogation, and making it an ellipsis for patria solei 
but /iJ*-xM/ properly means **tobe out of;" and here patriae la peculiarly 
emphatic. " What exUe from hia fatherland." With the sentiment comparfl 
Virg. Geor. II. : 

Et qucerunt patriam alio Bub tole c«l«i\\£m. 
0. Se qui/que fugit. Beferring to the carea and sjoxis^eb <]4 ^ii» \EaaA.— "*v. 
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Cura: nee turmas equitum relinquit: 
Ocior cervis, et agente nimbos H 

Ocior Euro. 

LaBtus in praesens animus, quod ultra est 25 
Oderit curare, et amara lento 
Temperet risu. Nihil est ab omni 
Parte beatum. 

Abstulit clarum cita mors AcHllen, 
Longa Tithonum minuit senectus : 30 

Et Tnihi forsan, tibi quod negarit, 
Porriget Hora. 

Te greges centum Siculaeqne circum 
Mugiunt vaccae : tibi toUit hinnitum 
Apta quadrigis equa ; te bis Afro 35 

Murice tinctae 

Vestlunt lanas : mihi parva rura, et 
Spiritum Gralae tenuem Camenae 

JErtUtu nave/f " The brazen-beaked gallies." The ancient ships of war osn- 
ally had their beaks covered with plates of brass, and were armed with brazen 
prows, yitioiacuroy " Corroding care." — 23. Agente mmboty "As it drives 
onward the tempests."— 25. Lattu in prtssens, &c. " Let the mind that is 
contented with its present lot dislike disquieting itself about the events of the 
future."— 26. Lento risUj *' With a placid smile." With a calm, philosophic 
•mile. The common reading is Ueto. 

30—38. 30. Tithonum minuit, ** Wasted away the powers of Tithonus."— 
32. Hora. " The changing fortune of the hour." — 34. Hinnitum. The last 
syllable being cut off befbre apta by Synapheia and Ecthlipsis, m" becomes the 
last syllable of the verse, and may consequently be made short. — 35. utpta 
quadrigit, ** Born for the chariot." The poet merely wishes to express the 
generous properties of the uiimal. The ancients gave the preference in re- 
spect of swiftness to mares. The term quadriga properly denotes a chariot 
drawn by four horses, or mares. The Romans always yoked the animals that 
drew their race-chariots abreast. Nero drove a deoen^i^ at Olympia, but 
his was an unusual extravagance. Bit Afro murice tinctte ; vestmentji 
twice dyed were called dibapha (iifia^a). The object of this process was to 
communicate to the garment what was deemed the most valuable purple, re* 
sembling the colour of clotted blood, and of a blackish, shining appearance 
The purple of the ancients was obtained from the juice of a shdl-flsh called 
mureg, and found in various places, e. g. at Tyre in Asia Minor ; in Meninx, 
an island near the Syrtis minor, on the Gsetulian shore of the Atlantic Ocean 
in AMca, and at the Taenarian promontory in the Peloponnesus. — 37. Partta 
rwa. JJluding to his SaUne £unn.— S8. Spiritum Graia, &c. ** Some slight 
iatpinUon at tbe Oredan Muse," i. e. MnoDA UMile UIsdSL tot VjiVi ^«nft. 
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Parca non mendax dedit, et malignum 

Spemere vulgus. 40 



CARMEWn 

AD MJSCENATEM 

Cur me querelis exanimas tms ? 
Nee dis amieum est, nee mihi, te prius 
Obire, Maecenas, mearum 

Grande decus columenque rerum. 

Ah ! te meae si partem animae rapit 5 

Maturior vis, quid moror altera ? 

Ode XVII.— Addressed to liflBcenas, languishing under a protracted and 
painful malady, and expecting every moment a termination of his existence. 
The poet seeks to call off the thoughts of his patron and friend from so painful 
a subject, and whUe he descants in strong and feeling language on the sincerity 
of his own attachment, and on his resolve to accompany him to the grave, 
he seeks at the same time to inspire him with brighter hopes, and with the 
prospect of recovery from the hand of disease. 

The constitution of Mscenas, naturally weak, had been imi^ured by effe- 
minacy and luxurious living. "He had laboured," observes Mr. Dunlop, 
" from his youth under a perpetual fever ; and for many years before his death 
he suffered much from watchfrtlness, which was greatly aggravated by his 
domestic chagrins. Msecenas was fond of life and ei^oyment ; and of life 
even without enjoyment. He confesses, in some verses preserved by Seneca, 
that he would wish to live even under exerj accmnulation of physical cala- 
mity. ( Seneca Ep'st. 101.) Hence he anxiously resorted to different remedies 
for the cure or relief of this distressing malady. Wine, soft music sounding 
at a distance, and various other contrivances, were tried in vain. At length 
Antonius Musa, the imperial physician, obtained for him some alleviation of 
his complaint by means of the distant murmuring of falling water. But all 
these resources at last failed. The nervous and feverish disorder with which 
he was afflicted increased so dreadfully, that for three years before his death 
he never closed his eyes." ( History qf Roman Literature^ vol. III. p. 42. 
Lond. ed.) 

Whether this ode was written shortly before his dissolution, or at some 
previous period cannot be ascertained, nor is it a pomt of much Importance. 

1—14. 1 . Querelu. AUuding to the complaints of Mscenas at the dreaded 
approach of death. Consult Introductory Remarks to this ode.— 3. Obire. 
Understand mortem^ or diem tupremum. — 5. Me<s partem anima, " The one 
half of my existence." A fond expression of intimate friendship, which ia 
defined to be •>ifuxr, f*d» in ivTn g-^fjutn. — 6. Maturior oir, '^^Too eaxVs «>\^ss^r 
1. e. an imtlmely death. Quid moror altera^ 8tc. "VTti^ Qlo\, \iift ^c« tM g< T\\v>% 
vortion. Unarer here behind, neither eouiUx deajc U> la^ti^ ^(»st vaxxW^^^^" 
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Nec cams seque, nee superstes 
Integer. Ille dies utramque 

Ducet ruinam. Non ego perfidum 
Dixi sacramentum : ibimus ibimus, 10 

Utcunque praecedes: supremum 
Carpere iter comites parati. 

Me nec ChimaBrae spiritus igneae, 
Nec, si resurgat, centimanus Gyges 

Divellet unquam. Sic potenti 15 

Justitiae placitumque Parcis. 

Seu Libra, seu me Scorpius adspicit 
Formidolosus, pars violentior 
Natalis horae, seu tyrannus 
Hesperiae Capricomus undae : 

Utrumque nosti*um incredibill modo 
Consentit astrum. Te Jovis impio 

tire ?" — 8. Utramque ducet ruinam, " Will bring ruin to us each." Virg. iEn. 
II. 465 ; ea lapsa repente ruinam cum sonitu trahit. — 10. Sacramentum. A 
figurative allusion to the oath taken by the Roman soldiers, the terms of 
which were, that they would be faithful to their commander, and follow 
wherever he led, were it even to death. — 1 1 . Utcunque. Equivalent to quan- 
docunque, Parati, sr^oft/^M/. — 14. Gt/get. One of the giants that attempted 
to scale the heavens. He was hiurled to Tartarus by the thunderbolts of 
Jove, and there lay prostrate and in fetters. 

17—28. 17. Adtpicit, ** Presides over my existence." The reference is 
here to judicial astrology, according to which pretended science, the stars 
that appeared above the horizon at the moment of one's birth, as well as their 
particular positions with reference to each other, were supposed to exercise a 
decided influence upon, and to regulate the life of the individual. — 18. Part 
violentior, &c. " The more dangerous portion of the natal hour." — 19. Capri - 
comtu. The rising and setting of Capricomus was usually attended with 
storms. Comp. Fropertius IV. 1, 107. Hence the epithet aquonu is some- 
times applied to this constellation. In astrology, Libra was deemed favour- 
able, while the influence of Scorpitu and Capricomtu was regarded as malign. — 
20. Utrumque nostrum, &c. " Our respective horoscopes agree in a wonder- 
ful nuumer." The term horoscope is applied in astrology to the position of 
the stars at the moment of one's birth. Mitscherlich explains the idea of the 
poet as follows : " In quocunque Zodiaci tidere horoscoput meusfuerit inven- 
tus, licet dioerto a tiU horoscopi tidere, tamen horotcoput meat cum tuo quam 
maxime eontentiat necette ett"— -21. Impio Satumo, ** From baleful Saturn." 
Cojnp. Pen. Sat. V. 43. Parca tenax veri, teu nata fideUbut hora, Dividit in 

gremmat concordia fata duorum ; Satumumw graoem noitro Jove frangimut. 

$ina, Ac^Si. Mitfulgentt '* Shining in ^Ur«e( oi^p<Mittoa.**-^ift. Folucris jtrti 
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Tutela Satumo refulgens 
Eripuit, volucrisque Fati 

Tardavit alas, quum populus frequens 25 
Laetum theatris ter crepult sonum i 
Me truncus illapsus cerebro 
Sustulerat, nisi Faunus ictum 

Dextra levasset^ Mercurialium 
Gustos virorum. Reddere victimas 30 

jEdemque votivam memento : 
Nos humilem feriemus agnam. 



CARMEN XVIIL 

NoN ebur neque aureum 

Mea renidet in domo lacunar, 
Non trabes Hymettiae 

aku. Volucrit is the old form of the accusatiTe for vohtcret, Comp. Od. III. 
29 : Si CELEBES quatit pBiriTAS ; Virg. JEn. V. 217 ; Ovid A. Am. II. 45. 
Brkt.— 26. Loetwn ter erepuit tonum^ " Thrice raised tihe cry of joy." 
Acclamations raised by the people on account of the safety of Mncenas. 
Compare note on Ode I. 20, 3.-28. Sustulerat. For nutuluset. The in- 
dicative here imparts an air of liveliness to the representation, though in the 
•onditional clause the subjunctive is used. As regards the allusion of the 
poet, compare Ode II. 13. 

Ode XVIII.— The poet, while he censures the luxury and profusion of the 
age, describes himself as contented with little, acceptable to many ftienda, 
and far happier tlum those who were blessed with the gifts of fortune but 
ignorant of the true mode of enjoying them. Ipia autem metris ut ita di- 
earn, voltibilitcu et celeritcu mirijice cor\fert adji^ectum animi sua sorte prorsus 
cofUenti atque omntOy qtue supervacanea sunt, cum hanesta quadam ketitia 
spemerUis exprimendum. Orbll. 

1 — ^7. 1. jiureum lactmar, " Fretted Veiling overMd with gold." Compare 
note on Oder II. 16, 11. Ebur, Bacchyl. Fr. 26. x^vtf'w )' ixi^avri n fA»ifA»i~ 
(dM-fv tTxf. Renidet, ** Olitters brilliantly." Comp. Lucr. II. 27. Nee domus 
argenio fulget aurdque renidet.. And 

ytXS 2i n i^fjMTCk «r«r{^.— Hesiod, Tasoa. 46. 
—8. Trabes Hj/mettut, ** Beams of Hymettian ma]rt)Ie." The term trabes 
here includes the architraves, firieze, cornice, &c. The marble of Hymettna 
was held in high eMimatioii l^ the Romans. Some editions have Hymet- 
Has, and in. the following libe reciso!, so that trabes recisct uUima Africa 
win refer to African marble, and Hymettias columnaS to Hymettian wood ; 
but the wood of Hymettus does not appear to have been thought valuaUe 
by the Romans. Comp. Strab. IX. 613: futf.ua^ev d irr< n "tfjunmimt 
««.> ^t Hifrt\tMT^s ««AXfr«« fMxSLWA itXn^iof rr,s reXitf. The andenta 
loved a variety of macules, even in one structiire; thuft \xk ^i2ck«\)«^CD. ik1'QS)^<' 
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Premunt columnas ultima recisas 
Afirica; neque Attali 5 

Ignotus haeres re^an occupavi ; 
Nee Laconicas milii 

Trahunt honestae purpuras cllentae. 
At fides et ingeni 

Beniffna vena est ; pauperemque dives 1 
Me petit ; nihil supra 
^ ^ De^ lacesso : nee potentem amicum 
Lar^ora flagito, 
* Sat^s beatus unicis Sabinis. 

Truditur dies die, 1 5 

pias was used the nuui>le of Lacb|iia» of Fhrygia, and Nomidia.— Ultima re- 
cisas Africa. Alluding to the Nmnidian martde. Tbe Und most hi^ily priied 
hadadarksurfiMMTariegatedwithspots.-^. AttaU. Attains the Third, £unel 
for his inunense riches, left the kingdom of Pergamus and all his treasures bj 
will to the Roman people ; at least such was the construction which the latter 
put upon it. (0>mpare, Duker. ad* Flor IL SO.) After his death, Aristonieus, 
a natural son of Eumenes, father of Attains (Liry, XLV. 19, Justin XXXVI. 
4), laid claim to the kingdon, but was defeated by the consul Perpema and 
carried to Rome, where he was pot to death in prison. It is to him that the 
poet alludes under the appdlation of heeret ignohu. Oskll. and othors con- 
sider tbe ignaha heret to be the RtHoan people. ** Bcmani vduti ex irupereUo 
hteredes facti MurU. Attaltu enim eo$y qiios testimento suo dioitet reddUurut 
erat, ne noverat quidem cum iUud scriherat."—!. Nee Laconioat mihiy &c. 
*" Nor do fonale dependants, of no ignoble birth, spin tor me the Spartan pur- 
ple." The purple of Laconia, obtained in tk» Tidni^ of the Taenarian pro- 
montory, was the most highly prised. Compare note on Ode n. 16, 35. By 
honesUe cUenitB are meant female dients of free Urtfa, and the ei^thet Aonete« 
serves to illustrate the high mnlwf the patron for whom thqr ply their labovrs. 
The explanation of Feerlkiunp is extraordinary. ** Pt/U^tedimUBnonmihif 
met honoris causa et ut mihi placearU in longis jmrpureit vett^us ittcedutU et 
ad me oeniunt." The form e/tente is taken from the old cUentui. ^ 

9—32. 9. At fides et ingeni^ &c. **Bnt integrity is mine, and a liberal vein 
of talent." Benigna vena. Thus Ar. Poet. 479 : Sine dimte vena. The 
met^hor in vena is taken either from the strata of metals in mines» or from 
streams of water. See Ovid Trist. III. 1 5.-1 3. Potentem amicum. Alluding to 
Maeomas. Arth. The sentiment rather appears to be a goieral one. " Nor do I 
sedc a powerful friend as many do." Horace would not have given the ei^bet 
potentem to Bfiaoenas, who studiously endeavoured to conceal his power. — 

14. Satis beatus^ &c " SuflOciently happy with my Sabine fum alone." He had 
received this as a present fi^m fiiaecenas, in 783. ** Nan obUmeeemdum hnge 
minoris testimatos esse/undos Sabinosqttam Tiburtes, Tuseulanoe, fte." Obbll. 

15. Truditur dies die. The train of thought I4>pear8 to be as follows : Cm- 
tentod with my slender fortune, I am the less solicitous to enlarge it, when I 
nOect on tbe abort span of human existence. How foolishly, then, do thcgr 
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Novseque pergunt interire LunaB : 
Tu secanda marmora 

Locas sub ipsiim funus ; et, sepulchri 
Immemor, struis domos ; 

Marisque Balis obstrepentis urgues 20 
Summovere litora, 

Panim locuples continente ripa. 
Quid ? quod usque proximos 

Revellis agii terminos, et ultra 
Limites clientium 25 

Salis avarus ; pellitur patemos 

act, who,;when day is* chasing day in rapid succession, aire led on by their 
eager avarice, or their fondness for jdis^y, to form plans on the very brink 
of the grave.— 16. Pergunt interire^ *' Hasten onward totbehrwane."— 17. Tu 
Sfvanda marvwray &c. Tu^ i. e. anydich old man. '* And yet thou, on the very 
brink of the grave, art bargaining to have marble cut^or an abode. " Directly 
opposed to locate^ in "this sense, is the verb redvmere^ " to contract to do any 
thing ;" whence the term redemtor, " a contractor." Secanda. Marble was 
cut into flat planes, either for pavement or to in o g wt the walls of buildings. 
Conf. Plin. H. N. 36, 6 : *' Primum marmoreot pari&kt liabuit tcena M. Scauri 
JEdilit, nonjacile dixerim sectot^ ansoUdit glebitporitoi." — 20. Marisque Bam, 
&c. Baiae, on the Campanian shore, was a favourite j-esidence of the Roman 
nobility, and adorned wiUi beautiful villas. There were numerous warm 
springs, also, in its vicinity^ which were considered to possess salutary pro- 
perties for various disorders. Urges^ i. e. "summo ttudio in id incumbit.'* 
Orkll — ^21. Summovere f ** To pufh fiiurther into the deep," i.e. to erect moles 
on which toi>uild splendid structures amid the waters. Litora. The poets 
flrequently use ripa for littttt and Ututfor ripa. The whole passage is thus 
expledned by OrelUus : ** Summovere Utora, qua antea erant^ et his nova ecujue, 
ut consentaneum est, longius in mare excurrentia subttituere." — 22. Porum fo- 
ewfUes, &c. " Not rich enough with the shore of the main land," i. e. not sa- 
tbfied with the limits of 4he land. 

23—40. 23. Qvidf quod usque, &c. "What shall I say of this, that thou 
even removest the neighbouring landmarks ?" i. e. why need I teU of thy re« 
moving the landmarks of thy neighbour's possessions. The allusion is to ^e 
rich man's encroaching on the grounds of an inferior. Prommos. Comp. 
Quinct. Declam. XIII. 2 : '* Postquam proximos reveUendo terminos ager lo- 
eupletislatitu inundavit." Revellis. The landmarks are properly said moveri, 
exarari, &c. The poet uses a more violent phrase. Compare the dauae in 
our commination service, ** Cursed be he.whosoever removeth his ndghbour's 
landmark."— 24. Ultra salis, ** Leapest over." The verb wtfio is here used to 
express the contemptuous disregard of the powerful man for the rights of his 
dependants. Hence salis uUra may be freely rendered, " contemnest." — 26. 
Avartu, '* Prompted by euindity." CUentium. Compare the dause of the 
XII. Tables, patrowus si clibnti fracdem fecerit« ttKcic& -kstq. 'P^\- 
tur. There appears to have been no few \xustoxkcea ol wxc^ ^TVksStxi, ^^^vcw 
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In sinu ferens deos 

Kt uxor, et vir, sordidosque natos. 
Nulla ceitior tamen, 

Rapacis Orci fine, destinata 30 

Aula divitem manet 

Henim. Quid ultra tendls ? JSqua tellus 
Pauperi recluditur 

Regumque pueris : nee satelles Orci 
CalUdum JPromethea 35 

Revexit auro captus ; Hie superbum 
Tantalum, atque Tantali 

we&tth and power protected ii\justioe. Comp. Sail. Jug. 41 : Intereaparentet 
mat parol Uberi rnUiium, ut quitque poterUiori eonfinit erat, tedibus pelMemtur. 
See Prov. xxiii. 10.— 27. Ferens^ " Bearing, each."— 2%. SonUdat^ " Squalid.** 
In the haliilimenta of extreme poyer^. — ^29. NuUa certior tamen^ &e. " And 
J ft no destined home awaits the rich master with greater certainty than the 
Umit fixed by rapacious Oreus." The sentiment ocmveyed is, ** Why dost thou 
attempt to pass the tx>nnds of nature and the laws of mortality ? for die thou 
toast." Rapacis. Bentl^ reads eapaeis; but comp. Callim. Ep. 11. 6: 'A^^ 
k^tt»r4i^. F>n« beaotiftilly marks the last limit of our earthly career. Soom 
sditions have Mcde \i\\\{ftii(Otfine, and the use of the latt» term in the femi- 
nine gender has been made probably the g^round for the change. But jfnu is 
Med in the fnninine by some of the best writers. Orcus here denotes not a 
tiace but a penon, mad finis is the fixed limit i4>pointed for man by him. Or 
as it is explidned by (^rdlius, ** Hie wins dbstuiat, designate describit Umiie 
Ord endam : id est^ Ord aula certos habetUmites^ intra quos ubi semelfcUi lege 
neroenimus^ nobis in perpetuum manendum est. Orellius also Joins destinatst 
with aula, not with^Ene, and explains destinare by limitibus are umscribert 
Aula. Thus Eurip. Ale. 2G8 : 'Ayu /m rte Cs ftxOtn tLuXaif. The whole con- 
struction appears to be " SuUa aula eertior manet hentm diifitem aula desti- 
nata (L e. quam aula destinata^/fine Ord rapacis. Ttib interpretation giren by 
Bentley is ** NuUa certior^ hoc est, non eertior aula vfumei dioitem herum 
quam pauperem dientem. " Qualis vero et quanta ilia aula ? destinata fine 
Ord, sire designata et descripta termino ipeius Ord, aeque spatiosa ac ipse 
Orcus." — ^In this view Orcta must mean "a place," not ** a person," whence 
Bentley's emendation of capacis, for rapads. — 32. Quid ultra tendis f ** Why 
f tiivest thou for more ?" Death must overtake thee in the midst <tf thy 
course. Mqua tellus, **The impartial earth."— 34. Regwnque pueris. The 
allusion is to the wealthy and powerful.— Satdles Ord. Alluding to Charon. 

35. CalUdum Promethea. TLtxiXa*, wMKiXs/Anrn*. ityttvX^fi^n. Alluding to 
some &bii]ous legend respecting Prometheus which has not ctnne down to us 

36. Hie, sdL Oreus, not satelles Ord. — Nee captus — auro^ comp. : 

f*iff OtS* yk^ Bttfort in Ot^tn \^k. 

Aristoph. Batr 139S. 

87. TaniaM genu*. Pelops, Atrena, Thyestes, Agamemnon, Orestes. — 40. For 

SKtcattu, Antbon reads moratus ; but comp. the oracle given to the Laceds- 

monisns: stxksCfjUfit n %su '«»Xi)r»( Ouc va^ir^ai. Audita used hy a epeciea 

ofmBa^ioA tor leant. 
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Genus coercet ; hic levare fiinctum 
Puuperera laboribus 

Vocatus atque non vocatus audit. 44 



CARMEN XIX. 

IN BACCHUM. 

Bacchum in remotls carmina rupibus 
Vidi docentcm, (credits posteri I) 
Nymphasque discentes, et aures 
Capripeduin Satyrorum acutas. 

Euoe ! recenti mens trepidat metu, 5 

Plenoque Bacchi pectore turbidum 
Laetatur ! Euoe ! parce, Liber I 
Parce, gravi metuende thyrso ! 

Fas pervicaces est mihi Thyiades, 

Ode XIX.— Celebrating, in animated languagie, the pndses of Bacchus, 
and imitated, yery probably, from some Greek Ditbyrambic Ode. There is 
nothing, however, in the piece itself, to countenance the opinion that it was 
composed for any festival in honour of Bacchus. 

— 18. 1. Cat-mina docentenit '* Dictating strains,** i.e. teaching how to 
celebrate his praises in song. Compare the Greek form of expression lilir- 
KUt i^eifjM. As the strains mentioned in the text are supposed to have refe- 
rence to the mysteries of the god, the scene is laid In renuOis rupibru " amid 
rock3 far distant from the haunts of ixten." Comp. Soph. (£d. Tyr. 1105. 
« fieixxi'^f ^««< »•/•» IT* axfuv ofietv — 4. Capri pedum, r^nyircvf. Am tun, 
*' Attentively listening." Not *• pricked up to listen ;" for the ears of the 
Satyrs were alicay* erect.. — 5. Euoe ! The poet now feels himself under the 
powerful influence of the god, and breaks forth into the wcIl-<known cry of the 
Bachantes, when they celebrate the orgies. Recenti mem trepidat metu, &e. 
** Uy mind trembles with recent dread, and my bosom being filled with the 
impiration of Bacchus, is agitated with troubled joy.** Both trepidat and 
letatKT refer to mens, and turbidum is to be construed as equivalent to tur- 
Aide. Comp. inexpletxtm laerimans, Virg. JEn. VIII. 559: Od. I. 32, &c 
The arrangement of the whole clause is purposely involved, that the words 
may, by their order, yield a more marked echo to the sense. Gravi metuendt 
thyrto. Bacchus was thought to inspire with fury by hurling his thyrsus. 
Anth. Pal. II. 682: i60^rmiit^9t.—9. Fat peroicacet, &c. "It is allowed me 
to sing of the stubbornly-raging Bacchantes.** In the usual manner of lyric 
poets the transition is omitted. The poet at first feared to yldd to the pow- 
erful Influence of the god, for miserable in general was the death of the %v.%- 
Xittert ; but when no longer he can withstand YAav^\jBsv\NxaV«**^'^"^*^^^^*^ 
h» perceives that the god is benign, he then exc\aimv F<" vA tmK\, %t«^- "^^^ 
9u<.^0t, L e. amdue vioUntn eum mofi* tripudiontet, in /urwrc pen*««vU»^♦ft»*- 
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Vinique fontem, lactis et uteres 1 

Cantare rivos, atque truncis 
Lapsa cavis iterate mella. 

Fas et beatae conjugis additum 
Stellis honorem, tectaque Penthel 

Disjecta non leni ruina, 15 

Thracis et exitium Lycurgi. 

Tu flectis amnes, tu mare barbanim : 

net.— 10. nniquefoniemt &c. The poet enumerates the gifts bes t owed npon 
man in earlier ages, by the miraculous powen of the god. At his pre8«>nee 
all nature rejoices, and, under his potent influence, the earth, strudc bj the 
thyrsi of the Bacchantes, yields wine and mJIk, while honey flows firom the 
trees. The imagery is here decidedly oriental, and must remind us of that 
employed in many parts of the sacred writings. Truneit. Honey flowing 
Arom the trunks of trees is the most ancient symbol of abundance. Comp. 
Exod. III. 8: xttrifirif ufm/yay^v itvTwt»>"U( yvf fittfeif y^Xat tut) fjtikt, 
Virg. Eel. IV. 30 : Et dura quercut nuUdtunt rotcida meUa. — 12. Jterare, 
'* To tell again and again of." Anth. Bather ** Atimrwm itbbat poetaty qua 
getta describit, qua fjuiMirm^** i. e. " to represent by discription.'* Okell. — 
14. Honorem. Equivalent to omamentum or decut. The aBusion is to the 
crown of Ariadne (^corona borealii), one of the constellations, consisting of 
nine stars. The epithet beata, iirtOutBda-fit, applied to Ariadne, refers to 
her •having been translated to Uie skies, and made one of the ** blessed** 
immortals. — Penthei. Alluding to the legend of Fentheus, ELing of Thebes, 
who was torn in pieces by his own mother and her sisters, and his palace 
overthrown by Bacchus. The event is aOuded to by Eurip. Bacch. 633: 
fiA»xfs Z^fxa^ iph^tf x'^/*'^^^' f^rrtdfcifttrm 2* Siirmf. Many editions read 
nan levi riMvus, t)ut the best MSS. read non lem^ I.e. crudelif in allnsion to the 
miserable fate of Poitheus. '* Male <r» levi hie prsefsrunt editiones qussdam 
etiam recentes : neque enim in eo loco Trochseum, ut non li, admlttere solet 
Hbratius. Mam quod vir eruditus id ab Alcseo fieujtitatum observat, ut '11 
B««xi, ^^fiMxof V aift^rtff et > 

id quidem verum est, sed nihil ad Horatii morem. Quin et in Sapphioo car* 
mine, Trochnum in secnndo loco ss^>e adhibuerunt et Alcseos et Sappho, ut 

Quod secutus est etiam Catullus, ut in XI. 

Sen Sacas sagittiflerosque Parthos— et 411. 
Otium, Catulle, tiU molestum est : 

tamen data opera Noster a Troohsso in eo loco abstinuit, tarn in hoc Sapphico 
versu, quam in Ulo Alcaico. Idque Optimo consilio factum ; nempe ut versus 
illi tardiores pauUo gravioresque venirent at aurei.** Bkrt. 16. Lycurgi. 
Lycurgus, King of the Edones, in Thraoe, punished for having driven the 
infimt Bacchus from his kingdom.' The earliest mention of this ikble is 
In niad (. J30. The explanation of It may be detVv«& ttoov ^« i;t«»X o^ 
position ofBered by tbs ancient T^i«cd|MQk|k«i^1?VBi^^l^ <9t^^aiMA«^ 
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Tu Beparatis uvidus in jugis 
Nodo coerces viperino 

Bistoniduiu sine firaude crines. 20 

Tu, quum parentis regna per ai*Juurn 
Cohors Gigantum scanderet impia, 
RhcBtum retorsisti leonis 
Ungnibus horribilique mala : 

Quamquam, choreis aptior et jocis 25 

Ludoque dictus, non sat idoneus 
Pugnae ferebaris ; sed idem 
Pacis eras mediusque belli. 

Phrygian worship of BAcchns on its first introduction.— 18. Tuflectu amnes, 
&c. *' Thou tumest backward the courses of rivers, thou swayest the billow i 
of the Indian sea.'* Alluding to the wonders performed by Bacchus, in hit 
fabled conquest of India and other regions of the east. The rivers here meant 
are the Orontes and Hydaspes, which he is (aUed to have dried up by hit 
wand. From the word Jkctit we are to supply Sediu to mare barbiirutn.—lh. 
Tu teparatis, &c. " On the lonely mountain tops, thou drench'd with wiue, 
conftnest, idthout harm to them, the locks of the Bacchantes with a knot ot 
vipers ;** i. e. under thy influence the Bacchantes tie up their locks, Ac— 
Butonidum, LiteraUy, '*ofthe female Bistones ;" here, however, equivalent 
to BaediarUum. 

13^31. 23, Retortutu i. e. tummo cum impetu If ppuHgti. LeonU ungwbut. 
Bacchus was fabled to have assumed on this occasion the form of a lion.— 25. 
Qtianquam choreit, he. *' Though said to be fitter for dances and festive 
mirth." In Plato. CratyL 406, Bacchus and Venus are tityled p\»ir»icfMti< 
^fo/.— 26. Non iot idoneutt **Not equaUy well suited." — 27. Sed idem, &c. 
" Yet, on that occasion, thou, the same deity didst become the arbiter of peace 
and of war." The poet means to convey the idea, that the intervention of 
Bacchus alone put an end to the conflict. Had not Bacchus lent his aid, the 
battle must have been longer in its duration, and different, perhaps, in its issue. 
A NTH. There is considerable difficulty in the interpretation of this passage, 
for mediut does not appear to be used in the sense of furiryK, pacificator, but 
thus. *Hdem ad utrumqut aque opium te prabebat, et ad beUum, nam fortit- 
timui eras ac terribiUtt et ad poeemt et enim Ltetitus plenm. Yet for this 
meaning of mediui beOi, no parallel passage has as yet been cited. Dillen- 
berger explains thus : '* Bacchus mediut ett beUi pacitque, inter beUum et pa- 
eem, nequeper te alteruiri deditut, ted, ut temput firt, modo beUicotut, modo 
pacit amator.** Comparing Aristid. in Dion. 49. Sirmf ykf iiiufji^ ie»f^^ 
aurif irfit iavriv im.. ..irtXt/JUMie n ^ii xat tlftivrnTtf hm^t^ifrmf BtSf. Sana- 
don, Gigot, Jahn and Lubker have wished to expunge the whole strophe from 
25 to 28, as being languid, and containing merely a commonplace amplifica- 
tion. Tet it is with consummate sktll that the poet ixktsra&a«Q» ^ISdSa XsvivosaSi 
and soft flowing termination to a tiubuleut and \mveXMio^% Xrax^ kA v^k^^^^^ 
bjr wbicb, toot lie Indioites, thrtW» exoli«A«Ma3»8»\Mw^ 
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Te* vidit insons Cerberus aureo 
Cornu decorum, lenlter atterens 3ft 

Caudam, et recedentis trilingui 
Ore pedes tetigitque crura. 



CARMEN XX. 

AI> MiECENATEM. 

Non usitata, uon tenui ferar 
Penna biformis per llquidum aethera 
Vates : neque in terns morabor 
Longlus : invidlaque major 

Urbes relinquam. Non ego paiuperum 5 

Sanguis parentum, non ego, quem vocas 

pioas enthuaiaan.— 29. Ifuoru. ** Without oflSering to harm/* Bacchus de- 
foended to the shades for the purpose of bringing back his mother Semele.— 
Compare : 

Then down his tail he hung, 

And suffered them to pass on quietly. 

SPBirc. F.Q. 1. 5, 35. 
Aureo cornu decorum. A figurative illustration of the power of ^hc god ; 
hence the constant occurrence in the poeta. of ;(;; v0-«»f{Mf , rmofix^etf, xEf«(-. 
foft. The horn was the well-lmown symbol of power among the ancients.— 
31 . Et recedentis trilingui, &c. The power of the god triumphs over the fierce 
guardian of the shades, who allows egreaa to i;one that have once entered the 
world of spirits. Atterens, c^imv. TrlUngtu ore, *' His mouth, with triple 
tongue." " Uno ore, in quo tres lingua, sioe lingua trifida, qualis to' it in ter- 
pentibtufingi. Thus the generality of commentators ; more correctly, how- 
ever, OreUius, "expUcode Cerbero tricipite : Sic Valerius Flaceus,(\ II. 1-4.) 
Triplici Hecata cantum trilinguem ti tbuit. 

Ode XX The bard presages his own immortality. Transfoniied into a 

swan, he will soar away from the abodes of men, nor need the empty honours ^ 
of a tomb. An th. The ode appeara to have been eomposed in a style of joccse 
irony and burlesque pleasantry for Msecenas. 

1—23. I. Kon usitata, &c. "A bard of twofold form, I shaU be borne 
through the liquid air on no common, no feeble pinion.** The epithet biformis 
alludes to his transfcMtnation from a human being to a swan, which is to take 
place on the approach of death. Then, becoming the favoured of Apollo, he 
win soar aloft on strong pinions beyond^ the reach of envy and detraction. 
The epithet biformis ia ridiculously explained by Lamb, and the Schcl. '* vates 
lyricus et satyricus." Liquidum, i. e. clarum ac lucidum. — 4. Jnmdiaque 
major, "And, beyond the readi of envy." Thus Callim. Ep. 22. i V ^w«» 
a^iiffffMm. fistrttaturie. — 5. Pauperum sanguis parentum, " Though the ofi'spring 
of humble parents.— 6. Kon ego quem vocas. See. ** I whom thou aalutest, O 
MtBcenaa, nitb the title of beloved friend, shall never die." The reading of 
pb U muoh eootested. Afioordin^ \o tbaX. adoi^B^A^ Vci ora^vx^v 
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Dilecte, Maecenas, oblbo, 
Nee Stygla cohibebor unda. 

Jam jam residunt cruribus asperae 
Pelles ; et album mutor in alitem 1 

Supeme : nascunturque leves 
Per digitos humerosque plumae. 

Jam Daedaleo notior Icaro 
Visam gementis litora Bospori, 

Sjrrtesque (jaetulas canorus 15 

Ales Hyperboreosque campos. 

Me Colchus, et qui disslmulat metum 
Marsae cohortis ; Dacus, et mltimi 

the meaning of the poet is, that the friendship of Maecenas win be one of his 
surest passports to the praises of posterity. Dilecte is taken, as the gramma- 
rians call it, materiaUy. Ahth. But Orellius remarks that the i>osition of 
the words indicates that dikcte Mtecentu are to be taken together, just as care 
Mceeenas Od. I. 20, 5 ; and joeote MeceBnas^ Epod. III. 20 ; candide Mteceruut 
Epod. XIV. 5. Some ridiculously interpret Quern tiocat by quern ad etenam 

vocas 9. Jam jam residunt, &c. *'Now, even now, the rough skin is settling 

on my legs." The transformation is already begun : my Tegs ase becom- 
ing those of a swan. — 11. Supeme, ** Abore." Anthon reads supema, the 
neuter of the adjective used adyerbiEilly ; following Bentley,. who remarks 
Supema nihil aliud notet, qnam supemas corporis partes : at Supeme, magis 
qns supra corpus et caput sunt, quam snpericra corporiiB. But the e in 
supeme is shortened even in Lucretius VI. 543, 696. — Leves. ** Male alii scri- 
bunt Laoes : est Ai7df." Nascunturtpte leves pluma, " And the downy 
plumage is forming.'* Orellius endearours to defend the hiatus in th« 
common reading, Dcedali odor, hy sudt passages as the following : Actmt^ 
Aracyntho. Virg. EcL II. 24. TenerU olea armentaque L<eta, Geor. IL 
144. Nereidum matri et Neptuno> JBgtn^ Mn^ UL 21 K &c. But all these 
passages are formed after the example of the Greek hexameter, and can- 
not defend this ; it £b Car better to adopt the reading of Dc^ring, notwr, for 
n was usually marked in MSS. by a small flourish, easily obliterated ; aiid c 
in MSS., is very similar to ^.—14. Bospori. Consult note on Ode II. 13, 14. 
Gementis. Thus Virg. JEn. V. 806: gement repleti amnes ; and Soph. Antig« 
592 : g-rotM fifi/Atvft y JtnTttrXvyte i«T»/.— M. Syrtesqxie Gtetulas. Consult 
note on Ode I. 22, 4. — Canorus cUes, "A bird of melodious note." Consult 
note on Ode L 6, 2. — 16. Hyperboreosque compos, "And the Hyperborean 
fields," i. e. the farthest plains of the north. — 17. Et qui dissimulat, &e. Al- 
luding to the Parthian. The Marsi were regarded as the bravest portion of 
the Roman armies, and henoe Morses is here equivalent to Jtomance. Consult 

note on Ode I. 2, 39. Dacier punctuates after cohortis, so that et qui eo- 

hortis would indicate the Parthians. But thus a cot^junctiotv ^qv\^\a -«vsXi> 
fbg before Daciu.— 19. Dacus. Con&\ill uote ^iv O^ \. V»»%.— \^. «a«U»«fc« 
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Noscent Geloni : me peritus 

Discet Iber, Rhodanique potor- 20 

Absint inani funere iiaBniaB, 
Luctusque turpes et»querimoniaB : 
Compesce clamorem, ac sepulcri 
Mitte supervacuos honores. 

Consult note on Ode II. 9, 23;— P«rKfti# jn>er, '* The learned Stmniard." The 
SpaniardB imbibed a literary taste firom the Romans, as these last had from 
the Greeks. Anth. Tlie word is used rather in a proleptio sense. " when he 
BhaD have imbibed a taste for learning." ** Hitpani et CkUU Tranta^m^ qtti 
nunc ruiet turU eUque incuUit humanitate cdiquaiido imhtOi cupide meat quoque 
eemtut audient. Orell.— 20.. Bhodanique potor. The native of Gaul. This is 
the ancient mode of designathig the inhaUtants of a country. Ciomp. II. fi'. 
825: itiMfng v2«^ /Mkttf A/r^M«. — ^21. Nenutt **queu pra^UuB canere iole- 
bant, queremonite amicorum $wfU" Orkll. — ^22^ Turpes, ** Unmanly.** Ajith. 
" Quatentu faciem dejbrmant" "deforming." Orell. — 23. Su p er a vacuoi. 
The poet will need no tomb : death will never clahn him for his own, since 
he is destined to live for ever in the praises of posterity." Anth. Super eacuot. 
** Epicuri jam/uerai iiyfta, rit r«f«i> cv^i r»^ ^^wriuf. Horace is the first 
who adopted the form tupervacum ; in Cicero and the oMee writers it is always 
aupervacanexu. As a strange instance of learning subservient to fonaticism, 
I may mention the fancifully ridiculous theory of the Jesuit Harduin. He 
supposes this ode, in common with almost all the rest, not to have been com- 
posed by Horace^ but by certain fothers of the church. This for instance is 
" Prosopopeeia Christi triumphantis et Judasos alloquentis statim ac resur- 
reodt."— Christ is biformii "quia simul in forma dbx et in forma servi."— 
Verse 9. he considers to be a prcqihec^ given by the Saviour, regarding the 
" Fratres Pnedicatores Sancti Dominici.— ^/ifom album is of course the white 
stole or vestment worn by them ; and retidunt pedes crwribus asperee^ are un- 
doubtedly the ocreiBy "quibus equitans Dominicanus crura t^t." It is 
scarcely possible that amid the unblushing effirontoy of the present day, such 
a nonsensical idea would not meet with one universal scream of indignatioi^ 
yet it waa landed of old,— and for a purpoieb 
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CARMINUM, 

LIBER TERTIUS. 



CARMEN I. 

Odi profanum vulgus et arceo : 
Favete Unguis : carmina non prius 
Audita Musarum sacerdos 
Virginibus puerisque canto. 



Odb I.— The general train of thought in tMs beautiful ode is simply as fol- 
lows : True happiness consists not in the possession of power, of public 
honours, or of extensive riches, but in a tranquil and contented heart. Amth. 
Mindful of the admonition of Pindar. Olymp. VI. 5 : (x;vr{«; vr«f r»r«Mrfff 
tunixu Tf»8u^(u BttXAfMv »i»9atSt ugr* 'on 9aifirif /Mytt'ov irti^ofAip' St^xtfjuiicv 
8 l^yw iTforetrov x{*i ^•A**" rrjkxvyis.) the poet opens his third Iwok with this 
splendid ode. 

1 — 4. 1. Odiprqfanum mUguSy &c. '*Ihate the uninitiated erowd, and I 
keep them at a distance." Speaking as the priest of the Muses, and being 
a9>out to disclose their sacred mysteries (in other words, the precepts of true 
wisdom) to the favoured few, the poet imitates the fcMrm of language l^ which 
the uninitiated and profane were directed to retire firom the mystic rites of 
the goda< The rules of a happy life cannot be comprehended, and may be 
abused by the crowd. Prcifiinum. kfunint Comp. Orpheus ap. Just. 
iOiy^ofMn MS Bifjue irru B'jfmf Z* iariOiarh /3f/3«iXM irtifne i/Mig. Callim. H. in 
Apol. i»»s, ix&fy irrtf itXtr^if. —2. Fwfete Unguis^ titfufutrt. ** Preserve a re- 
ligious silence." Literally, " favour me by your tongues.*' We have here 
another form of words, by wfaidi sUenee and attenticm were eiijoined on th6 
true worshippers. This was required, not only from s principle of religiouA 
respect, but also lest some ill-omened expression might casually fall from 
thoso who were present, and mar the solemnities of the occasion. Comp. 
Arist. Thcsm. 39 : tv^/Ms wait l^rm Xitn, rro/*» gvyxXtto'tts. The formula 
m Ovid (Fast. I. 71) is Lmguu ammuque favete: in Yhrgil (.£n. V. 71) ore 
Juoete. Caimina non priut audita, *' strains before unheard." There appears 
to be even here an allusion to the language and fDrms of the mysteries in 
which new and important truths were promised to be disdoaed. — 4. Ftrgi' 
m'Otu pueritque canto. Tlie poet sii^poses himself to be dictating his strains 
to a diorus of virgins and youths. Aictu. But as there is nothing in the 
ode which is suitable for a chortu, it is better- to take the explanation of the 
Scholiast : ** Dicit le carmen proditurum, quo tencras cetatet inititnut ad ho^ 
ncsta studia, quibus ad beatam mtam per venire pomnt." Stripped o€ Va ^"^ns^- 
rative garb, the idea intended to be eonveyod vnl\ \» wrev^Vj >Cic&s»\ >iN\»x.^QftS^ 
hjird wishes Ina precepts of a happy Me to \» cu^xiXVi Ix'ass.xa^ ^"^ ^ ^'^'*** 
young. 
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Regura timendorum in proprios greges, 5 

Reges in ipsos imperium est Jovis, 
/ Clarjii Giganteo triumpho, 

Cuncta supercilio moventis. 

Est ut viro vir latius ordinet 
Arbusta sulcis ; hie generosior 10. 

Deseendat in Campum petitor ;. 
Moribus hie meEorque fama 

Contendat ; illi turba clientium 
Sit major : -^qua lege Neeessitas 

Sortitur ineignes et imos ; 15 

Omne eapax movet uma nomen. 

5—14. 5. Begum timendorum^ ke. The poet now unfolds his subject. 
J^ings, he observes, are elevated far above the ordinary ranks of men, but 
Jove is mightier than kings themselves, and can in an instant humble their 
power in the dust. Royalty, therefore carries with it no peculiar claims to 
the enjoyment of happiness. Compare with the sentiment, Philem<Hi Mecn. 
966 : )«DX«< /3«r/Xf«i' tla-h, i ficurtjuvf BiSt^ i 6i»e kvctyxvx. In ijMOt imperium. 
Same have doubted this Latinity, but comp. Flaut. Men. Y. 7, 43 : Si quodim- 
peri ettinte mihi. Pers. III. 1, 16 : Meum, opinor, imperium in te, non in 
me <»W est. In proprios greget, " Over their own flocks." Kings are the 
shepherds of their people. ir0ifMne Xet^v. — 8. Cuncta tupercilio moventiet 
** Who shakes the universe with his. nod," Compare Hpmer« U, I. 528 : 

'H xtti xtMviifg^it I*"* iffOn Hurt K^tfietf. 

Kf*T»( «5r' «9«ii«tTM«* fAtyttt V iAiA^{(ir''OXi;^iar«y. 

9.. Est ut viro vir. Sec. *' It happens that one man arranges his trees at greater 
distances in the trenches than another," i. e. possesses wider domains. The 
Romans were accustomed to plant their vines, olive-trees, &c., in trenches or 
■mail pits. Some editions have £«to.for Est, ' Grant that one man," ftc, or 
** Suppose that."— ^rduiio, here denote the trees which served to support 
the vices.— 10. Hie generosior deseendat, tec. ** That this one descends into 
the Campus Martius a nobler applicant for office."- Even in prose campus 
is used emphatically for the Campus Martius* See Tao. Ann. I. 15.— 12. Mo- 
ribus hie meliorque fama, 8tc. Alluding to a nevus homo, or man of ignoble 
birth.— 14. JEqualege Neeessitas, &c., ** StiD, Necessity (tt/jMf/tiffi or*A»ayxv\ 
by an impartial lawf determines the lots of the high and the lowly ; the capa> 
dous urn kioeps in constant agitation the names of all." Necessity is here 
represented holding her capacious urn containing the names of men. She 
keeps the urn in constant agitation, and the lots that fly from it every instant 
are the signals of death tx>.the individuals whose names are inscribed on them. 
l%e train of thought, commencing with the third stanza, is as follows :— 
Neither extensive possessions, nor elevated bfarth, nor purity of character, nor 
crowds of dependants, are in themselves sufiksient to procure lasting felicity. 
4(aoe death sooner or later must dose the scen^ and bring all our schemea 
t «Q<|. AtQ^^ition to an end. 
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Destrictus ensis cul super impia 
Cervice peadet, non Siculse dapes 
Dulcem elaborabunt saporem, 

Non avium citharaeve cantus 20. 

Soranum reducent* Somnus agrestium 
Lenis virorum non humiles domos 
Fastidit, umbrosamve ripam, 
Non Zephyris agitata Tempe^ 

Desiderantem quod satis est, neque- 25* 

Tumultuosum sollicitat mare, 
Nee saevus Arcturi cadentis 
Impetus, aut orientis Haedi : 

17—31. 17. Dettrtctut ensis. An allusion to the well-known story of Damo-^ 
eles. The connexion in the train of ideas between this and the preceding^ 
stanza, is as follows: Independently of the stem necessity of death, the 
wealthy and the powerful are prevented by the cares of riches and ambition 
from attaining to the happiness which they seek. Compare Fersius in. 40, 
Arme.. ..magis auratis pendensyla^iiearibm censiSf Purpureas tubter cervices 
terruit. And Job, xv. 21 : 

A dreadful, sound is in the ears of the wicked. 
In prosperity the destroyer sliall come upon him. 

19. Nan SiculcedapeSy &c., ** The most exquisite viands will create no pleaning 
rdish in him, over whose impbus neck," &c. The egression Sicula dopes 
is equivalent here to exquisititsinuB epula. The luxury of the Sicilians in their 
banquets became proverbiaL Compare Flat, de Repub. 404* D., lu^^KwritM 
di, 2* ^/Xi, T-{^«'t^«v x«4. 2<xiXix^ir. frMxcX/«ir 0X'"> *^ Ui»»et ain7f. — Elabora- 
bunt, i. e. " operose parabunt" sed ipsum hoc verbunLindlcat id fieri vix posse. 
Orell. —20. Aoium citharcegue cantus^ ** The midody of birds and of the lyre. " 
This is an instance of double construction : somnus lends agrestium virorum 
non fastidit virorum agrestium. (eorum) humiles domos (casas, tiguria). Comp. 
£ccles. V. 2 : 

The sleep of the labouring man is sweet, whether be eat little or much : 
But the abundance of the rich will not suflfiar him to sleep." 

24. Non Zephyris agitata Tempe, " She disdains not Tempe, fanned by the 
breezes of the West." Tempe ib here put for any beautiful and shady vale. 
Consult note on Ode I. 7, 4. — 25.. Desiderantem quod satis est, &c. According 
to the poet the man ** who deshres merely what is sufficient for his wants," 
is free firom all the cares that bring disquiet, to those who are either already 
wealthy, or are eager in the pursuit of gain. His repose is neither disturbed 
by shipwrecks, nor by losses in agricultural pursuits.— ^rrfuis. Arcturus is 
a star of the first magnitude, in the constellation of BoUtes, near the tail of 
the Great Bear (i^xm, ou^k). Both its rising and setting were accompanied 
by storms.— 28. HaetU. The singular for the plural. The Hcedi, or kida^ ai* 
two stars on the arm of Auriga. Their T\aViv% \a a.\X«stAsAV3 ^wsnsss -^'afiMBt ^ 
MsisaJMO ibeir •etttng.r--<<rcturui or ilrclopKiilax.^fi^-oTiX^fta^^'^w^^^'^^^ 
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Non verberatae grandine vlneae, 
Fundusve mendax, arborc nunc aquas 30 

Culpante, nunc torrentia agros 
Sidera, nunc Hemes iniquas. 

Contracta pisces aequora sentiunt 
Jactis in altum moubus : hue frequens 

Caementa deraittit rederator 35 

Cum famulis, dominusque terrse 

Fastidiosus : sed Timor et Minae 
Scandunt eodum quo dominus : neque 
Decedit aerata triremi, et 

Post equitem sedet atra Cura. 40 

Quod si dolcntem nee Phrygius lapis, 

Calends of Noyember. Tlie Hadi rise the day before the Nones of October.— 
30. Mendax, *' Which disappoints his expectations.** jlquat, ** The excessive 
rains.'*— 31. TorrenHa agrot tidera, " The influence of the stars parching the 
flalds." Alluding particularly to Sirius, or the dog^star, at the rising of which 
the trees are iH;>t to contract a kind of blight, or Mast, termed tidernUo 
{irTf»fi»kig'f*ii/), and occasioned by the excessive heat of the sun. 

33 — 47. 33. Contracta pitcet, &c. In order to prove bow little the mera 
possession of riches can administer to happiness, the poet now adverts to 
the various expedients practised by the wealthy, for the purpose of baiiit>h- 
ing disquiet firom their breasts, and of removkig the sated feelings that 
continually oppressed them. They erect their splendid villas amid the waters 
of the ocean, but fiear, and the threats of conscience become also its in- 
mates. They Journey to foreign dimes, but gloomy care accompanies them 
by sea and by land. They array themselves in the costly purple, but it 
only hides an aching heart ; nor can the wine of Falemus, or the perftmies of 
the Eaat, bring r^ose and Measure to their minds. Why then, exclaims the 
bard, shall I exchange my Ulia of simple happiness for the splendid but deceit- 
ftil pageantry of the rich ?— 34. Jacti* in aUum motibut, ** By the moles built 
out into the deep." Jactis, **9erbo ip$o %uu§ettfabrica$Uum." Schol. Con- 
sult note on Ode II. 18, 20. — Frequens redemfyfr cum ftmtdit ** Many a contrac- 
tor with his attendant workman.** Av, **Multis operis ae serois cbrCumdaius:' 
O&Bzx. ; yet I doubt if the expression firequens cum famulis, could be thus 
interpreted. Fertiaps we may take frequens tor frequenter, "the Contractor 
with his retinue finquently casts into the sea,'* &c.— 35. Ccementa. By ccb" 
mntta (^catdimenta firom ccsdo) are here meant rough and broken stones, as 
they come firom the quarry, used for the purpose of filling vc^ and of no great 
sise. This is peculiarly called ** grouting," i. e. a mass of small stones with 
abundance of mortar thrown in between curtain walls of masonry— works of 
this construction are very lasting. Redemptor, i^yikkfit'—Zo, Terr<B fasti' 
iiosus, ** Loathing the land,-* L e. disdaining the limits of the land. Comp. 
Ode IT. 18, 32 ; Partan hcuptes continente ripa.—Vl. Timor et Mime, " Fear, 
Mitd the threats of conscience." — Cura^ is personified »\«o Vev NVt^ 3Lu. 
VI. 874; Hor. Od. IT. 16, 12.— 41. Phrygius lapis. UetettMig V> ^« mwXAa 
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Ncc purpurarum sidere claxior 
Delenit usus, nee Falema 

Vitis, Aehaemeniumve eostum j 

Cur invidendis postibus et novo 45 

Sublime ritu moliar atrium ? 
Cur valle permutem Sabina 
Divitias operosiores? 



CARMEN II. 

Angustam araiee pauperiem pati 
Roburftus acri militia puer 
Condiscat ; et Parthos feroces 
Vexet eques metuendus hasta : 



Vitamque sub divo trepidis agat 



of Synnada, in Phrygia, which was held in high estimation l^ the Romans. 
It was of a white colour, variegated with purple spots— The Italian paonaxzetto. 
—42. Purpurarum tidere darior tmu, " The use of purple coverings, brighter 
than any star." With /mrTmrorum supply eef^me^ftri^'ttlartim, and construe 
darior as if agreeing with them in case. — 13. Falema tritis. Ck>nsult note on 
Ode I. 20, 9.-44. Achtemeniumoe autunif ** Or Eastern nard." Jchanufdum 
is equivalent, literally, to Perricum^ because brought firom India and Arabia, 
through Parthia, to Rome. Consult notes on Ode II. 12, 21, and I. 2, 22.— 
Cottum is an essence extracted from the root of a shrub, the Cottus Arafncut oi 
LimuBus.— 45. Invidendis^ *' Only calculated to excite the envy of others." 
—Novo ritUy '* In a new style of magnificence," *• Ad nova* Arditecturct re- 
gula* accommodato." Atrium, from ««S(«ir, or kS^M.—il. Cur valle permutem 
Sabina, " Why shall I exchange my Sabine vale for more troublesome riches,' * 
i. e. for riches that only bring with them a proportionate increase of care and 
trouble. FaOe, as marking the instrument of exchange, is pat in the ablative. 
Ode IL — The poet exhorts hid luxurious countrymen to restore the strict 
discipline of former days, and train up the young to an acquidntance with 
the manly virtues whidi once graced the Roman name. ** Suspicatus est non- 
nemo hoc carmen in Liberalia, quo die pneri togam virilem sumebant, scriptuu 
esHe : sed ht^us rei nullum prorsus in eo est vestigium.** OreU. 

1—17. 1. Angustam amicd. Sec. * Let the Roman youth, robust ottmoe 
learn dieerfnUy to endure, amid severe military service, the hard privations 
of a Holdler's life.*' The expression amid pati is somewhat analogous to the 
(Sreek ityctitfirSe ^f{c<». It may be defended by Clementer ferre aliquid, in 
Cic. Att. VI. 1. The common text has amtct, but this could not stand "hoe 
e»im loco amicomm appellatio parum aptum est, cum amid efiicere nequeant, 
ut juvenes Romani panpertatem fortiter pati discant.'* Ore({. Pxjurt.^TM^ 

military age began from 16 5. SvJb dioo, **la \Saft a^«5^ '^^^ ^'^* Vsw'isfc 

Held. Sttd dioo ttt **Partleu]A et caKr« iuhx vQuwEQ!Qa>«>aKv\si«\^^'*^'^^' 
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In rebus : ilium et moenlbus hosticis 
Matrona bellantis tyranni 
Prospiciens, et adulta virgo 

Suspiret : Eheu ! ne rudis agminum, 
Sponsus lacessat regius asperum 10 

Tactu leonem, quein cruenta 
Per medias rapit ira caedes. 

Dulce et decorum est pro patria morl : 
Mors et fugacem persequitor virum, 

Nee parcit imbellis- juventae 15 

Poplltibus^ timidoque tergo* 

Virtus, repulsae nescia sordida?, 

teutia: trittim degat in periculu tub dioo." Orell. Comp;. Siiaks. Cymbel. 

•ct Ui., 7 : 

Plenty and peace breed cowards, hardness ever 
Of hardiness is mother. 

Trepidit in rebut. " When danger threatens his country." The poet means, 
that, when his country calls, the young soldier is to obey the summons with 
alacrity, and to shrink from no exposure to the elements. Hotticit. This Lb the 
poetic form for hotciUbuty like genticutt and civicut. — ^7. Matrona bettantit ty- 
Minm, '* The consort of some warring monarch." BeUanUt is here equivalent 
to cum Populo Bamano bettum gerentit. — 8. Et adidta mrgo, ** And his virgin 
daughter of nubile years." — 9. Supkete : Eheu ! ne rudit agminum, &c., " Heave 
a sigh, and say. Ah ! let not the prince, affianced to our line, unexperienced as he 
in in arms, provoke," &c. By tpontut regiut ia here meant a young lover of 
royal origin, 'betrothed to the daughter, " Ut Chorcebut propter Cattandram 

Troiam oenerett." Orell. *' In this scenes one of highly poetic composition, 
the royal mother has no correllative object of apprehension separately assigned ; 
the virgd has her bethrothed prince." Tats. See, also, Od. L 1, 7 — 14 ; 
XXX y. 9— 16.— 13. Dulce et decorum, &c. Connect the train of ideas as 
follows : Bravely then let the Roman warrior contend against the foe, re- 
membering that, *' it is sweet andglorious to die for one's country."— 15. Mott. 
Comp. Simon. Fr. bl, ii' m.Z if»-)nurce xix* xeei rit ^u^ifta^n. — Pertequitur 
*'illep6rsequitur, qui non desinet sequi." Don at. Timidoque, **Foplitas ef 
tergum fugientem miHtem totum significant, et timidus a4]ectivam non ter- 
gum solum sed poplites quoque omat." CkiLLENBURO.— 17. Repulta netcia, 
fti accordance with the dogma of the stdics,— >Cato is said to have played 
at the game of pUa on the day he was r^ected.—f'tr^ta repultte netcia, &c. 
The Bx>man youth must not, however, coniSne his attention to martial 
prowess alone. He must also se^ after true virtue, and the firm precepts 
of true philosophy. When he has succeeded in this, his will be a moral 
magistracy, that lite not in the gift of the crowd, and in aiming at which 
he will never experience a disgraceful repulse. Bis will be a feeling of moral 
worth, which, as it depends not on the breath of popular fisivour, can neither 
de^ven or taken awAy by the fickle multitude. — Sordidte, ** credebant RomanL 
mmxima esse mah exiguum^ ceruum ^u*7emqt(e *epTtIcam. ^^.1. A, ^A.-Oweu^a-^ 
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Intamlnatis fulget honoribus : 
Nee sumit aut ponlt secures 

Arbitrio popiUaris aurse. 20 

Villus, recludens immeritls mori 
Coelum, negata tentat iter via : 
Coetusque vulgares et udam 

Spernit humum fugiente penna. 
Est et fideli tuta silentlo 2/5 

Merces : vetabo, qui Cereris sacrum 
Vulgarit arcanae, sub federa 

Sit trabibus, frcgilemve mecura 

Solvat phaselon. Saepe Diespiter 
Neglectus incesto addidit integi-um : oO 

JRaro antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede Poena claudo. 

Secures. A figurative allusion to the axes and fosces of the llctors, the em- 
blems of office.— /ntom'ma^tf. Bentley, considering that this would mean 
"polluted," reads In — contcmunatis^ but there appears to have existed an 
old verb, taminare, i.e. tangere^ whence with negative tn, intaminatut, 
Popidaru anrce. Comp. Virg. JEn. YI. 815, and Byrom : 
The fickle reek ot popular hreoth^ 
24—31. 21. Virtiu rechidensy &c. The *poet mentions another incitement 
to the possession of true virtue, the inunortality which it confers. — Immerentis. 
mori, i. e. virit immortaUtate dignis" — 22. Negata via. " By a way denied 
to others," i. e. by means peculiarly iier own. Comp. Simon, Ep. 27, ae^crq 
xctOuirt^hv xvha'tvouf kf&yu l^fjMrof c| 'AiSew.— 23. Coetusque tnUgareSy &c., 
"And, soaring on rapid pinion, spurns the vulgar herd and the cloudy 
.'.tmospherc of earth."— 25. Est et fideli, &c. Thus far the allusion to virtue 
has been general lu its nature. It now assumes a more special character. 
Let the Roman youth learn in particular the sure reward attendant on good 
faith, and the certain punishment that follows its violation. No example of 
violation of faith could be found greater than that of reporting the sacred 
rites of. Ceres, whence the introduction of the latter. Horace has translated 
a verse of Simonides, Ej-tJ xeti <nySis itxivtuvtit yi^ete. — 26. Qui Cereris sacrumy 
fee. Those who divulged the Mysteries were punished with death, and their 
property was confiscated ; their names, also, were engraven on pillars for 
eternal infamy. Comp. Soph. t)ed. Col. 1051, Sv x») %{«/«»j xX^e »*< yX«i«rr« 
pi^atxiv ir^tririXen Ev/Mkirt^Siv. This criihe was called by the Greeks ile^- 
j(^i7 f6»i T« iM/rr^iflu— Comp., also, Call. H. C. 117: 

30. Incesto addidit integrum. " Involves the innoeent with the guilty."— 31. 
Baro Antecedentem scelestum^ &c., ** Rarely does punishment, though lama 
of foot, fail to overtake the wicked man moving otiY«Sst^ \v«t;' \.%. V!»>5^Rfc 
l^pu^h oftejx flow is ajire. Comp. £ux\p. ¥^J^%v^«v<iM^ feax^. . ••"^'Jf*- ***^ 
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CARMEN III. 

JusTUM ac tenacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium 
Non vultus instantis tyranni 

Mente quatit solida, neque Auster, 

fi^kiu ^•it Imix^vtra ftJifi^u T»ve xdxivst 'dretv ruxfi' And MiLTOM P. L. 

X» 808 : 

But death comes not at call : Justice divine 
Mends not her slowest pace fci* prayers or czles.. 

Ode III. — The ode opens with the praises of constancy and perse yering 
firmness. Their recompense is immortality. Of the truth of this remark 
splendid examples are cited, and, among others, mention being made of 
Romulus (cujus, utitadicam, iurirr^t^tf erat Augustus, alter imperii Romaui 
oonditor. Orell.), the poet dwells on the circumstances which, to the eye 
of imagination, attended his apotheosis. The gods are assembled in solemn 
oondaye 10 decide upon his admission to the skies. Juno, most hostile 
before to the line of iEneas, no^ dedafes her assent. Satisfied with past 
triumplis, she allows the founder of the eternal City to participate in the Joys 
of Olympus. The lofty destinies of Rome are also shadowed forth, aAd the 
conquest of nations is promised to her arms. But the conditioa which 
accompanies this expression of her will is sternly mentioned. The city of 
Troy must never rise from its ashes. Should the descendents of Romuus 
rebuild the detested city, the vengeance of the goddess will again be exerted 
for its down&ll. Amth. 

It is a coi^Jecture of Faber's ( Epiit. II. 43) that Horace wishes, in the pre- 
sent ode, to dissuade Augustus from executing a plan he had at this time in 
view, of transferring the seat of empire from Rome to Ilium, and of rebuilding 
the city of Priam. Suetonius speakb of a similar project in the time of Caesar. 
Zosimus, also, states that, in a later age, Constantine actually commenced 
tmilding a new capital in the plain of Troy, but was soon induced by the 
superior situation of Bytantium to abandon his project ( Zo$. II. 30). " It is 
no slight confirmation surely of T. Faber's hypothesis, that Virgil, towards 
the end of the XII. iEneid, v. 828 1 

Ocoidit, ocoideritque una cum nomine Troja, 
has concentrated in that one verse, at the dose of Juno's speech to Jove, the 
whole drift and purpose of the long oration, which Horace in her person has 
delivered." Tate. 

1—22. 1. Jiutum et tenaceniy &c. *'Not the wild fury of his fellow- 
citizens ordering evil measures to be pursued, nor the look of the threatening 
tyrant, nor the southern blast, the stormy ruler of the restless Adriatic, nor 
the mighty hand of Jove wielding his thunderbolts, shakes from his settled 
purpose the man who ia Just and firm in his resolve." In this noble stanza 
that firmness alone is praised which rests on the basis of integrity and Justice. 
Cornelius de Witte amid the tortures of the rack, repeated the first two 
stanzas of this ode. Thjs passage is instated by tne Earl of HaliflEUC : 

Not all the threats or favour of a crown, 
A prince's whisper or a tyrants frown. 
Can awe the spirit, or allure the luiud 
■■I ■ ' Ofbim who to strict honor la luclloftA. 
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Dux Inquleti tuibidus Adriae, 5 

Nee fulminantis magna Jovis manus : 
Si fraetus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruinas. 

Hae arte Pollux et vagus Hercules 
Enisus arces attigit igneas : 1 

Quos inter Augustus recumbens 
Purpureo bibit ore nectar. 

Hac te merentem, Bacche pater, tuoa 
Vexere tigres, indocili jugum 

Collo trahentes: hac Quirinus 15 

Martis equis Acberonta fugit, 

See, also, Psalm XLYI. 1, 3 : 

God is our refuge and strength, a very pleasant help in time of trouble, 
'i herefore will we not fear, though the earth be removed. 
And though the mountains be carried into the midst of the sea. 

— SoUda^ "Untroubled," *« undismayed.'*— 7. Si/ractui iOabatur orbis, &c. 
" If the shattered heavens descend upon him, the ruins wiU strike him re- 
maiidng a stranger to fear." Comp. Theognis. 869 : 
'Ev fjLM iiruT* irig-01 fAiyttg •&^«yof it'^w; 

9. Hoc arie,*,** By this rule of conduct," i.e. by integrity and firmness of pur- 
pose. A. Bather cuie is to be taken in the sense of *A;iri} " Eadem hac con- 
rtofUia uHy" OwtxLL— Fagus Herculuit " The roaming Hercules." Comp. 
Eurip. Here. fur. 1196: 

W0\vw)i»yxrirtf09 ft dvttmv. 
Enimt, i. e. ** tmUto cum labore in ccdvm OKendit" others read inninu or 
innizus, but Bentley.remarks, " Qui pondus aliquod sustinetis Ailcro innititurt 
ne cadat : qui in altum ascendere conatur, enUitur.—l2, Purpureo ore. Be- 
ferring either to the dark-red colour of the nectar, or to the Boman custom 
of adorning on solemn occasions, such as triumphs, &c., the faces of the gods 
with Vermillion. "Non de voltu, sed de labris purpureis Ikitelligendiun.^ 
Orell. Comp. Simon., trt^^vfictf «5r« trro/Mtr^s luirm ftnitv wttfBivtf. Nectar. 
The Nectar was a type of immortality. Hence on many Etruscan vases a cup- 
bearer is represented offering a goblet'to the spirits of the departed. — 13. Hao 
merentem, ** By this deserving immortality." — 14. Vexere, ** Bore thee to the 
skies." Bacchus is represented by the ancient fabulists, as returning in 
triumph irom the conquest of India and the East in a chariot drawn by tigers. 
He is now described as having ascended in this same way to the skies, by a 
singular q>ecies of apotheosis.— 16. Martis equit. Comp. Ovid. Fast. II. 495 : 

Hinc tonat, liine missis abrumpitur ignibus JEther : 
Fit taga. ; rex patriis astra petebat equis. 

Observe the elegant variety of diction in the p\vcnee&, arce* aUViv^t \^«v«a« ^ 
fUM inter Juguttut recumbmui «6xere ti|;re<, i «Q!i Ach«r«nato Ju^Vt^ ^^ ^J*-- 
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Gratum elocuta conciliantibus 
Junone divis : Uion, Hion 
Fatalis Incestusque judex, 

Et mulier peregrina, vertit 20 

In pulverem ; ex quo destituit deos 
Mercedc pacta Laomedon, mihi 
Castaeque damnatura Minervae 
Cum populo et duce fraudulento. 

Jam nee Lacaenae splendct adulterae 25 

Faraosus hospes, nee Priami domus 
Perjura pugnaces Achivos 
Hectoreis opibus refringit : 

Nostrisque ductum sedition i bus 
Bellum resedit. Protinus et graves 30 

Iras, et invisum nepotem, 
Troia quern peperit sacerdos, 

Marti redonabo. Ilium ego lucidas 

pressive of the same idea, the attaining of inunortality. — 17. Grtxtitm docutc^ 
Ac. " After Juno had. uttered what waa pleasing to the gods deliberating ia 
council." — 18. iZrem, Ilion, ftc. An atnrupt but beautiful commencemect, in- 
tended to portray the exulting feelings of the triumphant Juno. The order 
of construction is as follows : Judex fatalis incestutque, et mulier peregrina^ 
vertit inpuloerem 7?um, Ilion, damnatum mihi ccutaque Minerva, cum populo 
et fraudulento duce, ex quo Laomedon destituit deos pacta mercede.— 19. Fata- 
lis incesttisque Judex, &c., "A judge, the fated author of his country's ruin, 
and impure in his desires, and a female firom a foreign land." Alluding to 
Paris and Helen, and the iH;>ple of discord. — 21. In pulcerem. Thus Hom. II. 
'. 393 : iriXtv it rt iruf ifiMdutu. Destituit deos, &c.. " Defrauded the gods 
of their stipulated reward." Alluding to the fable of Laomedon's having re- 
fused to Apollo and Neptune their promised recompense for building tne 
walls of Troy. — 22. Mihi casUeque damnatum Minervce, " Consigned for 
punishment to me and the spotless Minerva." Condemned by the gods, and 
given over to these two deities for punishment. The idea is borrowed firom 
the Roman law by which an insolvent debtor was deUvered over into the 
power of his creditors. 

25.-48 25. LaciBnce tpkndet aduUera, ** Displays hi« gaudy person to the 
Spartan adulteress. The simple construction i^pears to be hospes aaultera 
iMceente, the genitive, not the dative on the verb splendet. Splendet is absolute 
' non Jam corporis forma superbit Paris." — 29. Nostris ductum teditionibus, 
*' Protracted by our dissensions." Besedit, a metophor from the calming of 

the sea after the violence of a storm 31. Inoisum nepotem. Romulus, grand- 

0an to Juno through his father Mars. Troia sacerdos. Ilia. Redonabo. This 
word appears (o bave beeq only of/e^ liy HoTMe* here Va \he «eu«e ot dxmoare^ 
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Tnire sedes, ducere nectaris 

Succos, et adscribi quietls 35 

Ordinibus patiar deorum. 

Dum /ongus inter sseviat Hion 
Komainque pontus, qualibet exsules 
In parte regnanto beati : 

Dum Pnan)i Parldisque bustd 40 

Insultet armentura, et catulos ferae 
Celent inultae, stet Capitolium 
Fulgens, triumphatisque possit 
Koma ferox dare jura Medis. 

Horrenda late nomen In ultimas 45 

Extendat oras, qua medius liquor 
Secemit Europen ab Afro, 
Qua tumidus rigat arva Nilus : 

Aurum irrepertum, et sic melius situm 
Quum terra celat, spemere fortior, 50 

Quam cogere human os in usus 
Omne sacrum rapiente dextra. 

differently In^Od. II. 7, 3, which see 34. Bttceret "to quaff." Anthon's 

text has ditcere " to learn to know." Bentley objects to reading ducfire^ a 
verb used to express difficulty of attainment. Jhicere is here like rir«y, IXxtir 
«7»«f, to imbibe with pleasure, **to quaff," — 37. Bum longm inters &c., ** Pro- 
vided a long tract of ocean rage between Ilium and Rome." Provided Rome 
be separated from the plain of Troy by a wide expanse of intervening waters, 
and the Romans rebuild not the city of their forefathers. Consult Introduc- 
tory Remarks. — 38. Exrtdet. The Romans are here meant, inficoordance with 
the popular belief that they were the descendants of JEneas and the Trojans, 
and exiles consequently from the land of Troy, the abode of their forefiathen. — 
39. Qualibet in parte^ " In whatever other quarter it may please them to 
dwell."— 40. Butto inmltetf " Tnunple upon tlie tomb." Comp. Horn. 11. 

M77 : 

xett xi Tit Sy ifiii Tfiatv ^i^tsyo^saynwv 
TC/A^tt iirtd^^crxmt MMXiitv xvixkifAM. 

42. Celent, ** Conceal therein."— 43. Fulgent, *' In all its splendour."— 44. 
Dare vira, ** To give laws." — 45. Horrenda, " An object of dread." •* Jw^e, 
Tiorrenda tate, timUiter ac Od. III. 17. 9 : Late Tyrannm : Virg. JEn. I. 21 : 
populum late regem." Okell. — 46. Medius liquor, " The intervening watern."— 
48. jlrva. Understand JEgypti. 

49 -70. 49. Aurum irrepertum, " The gold of the mine." Irrepertum if 
here to be taken as a geiteral epithet of aurum. The common translation, 
•"as yet undiscovered," Involves an absurdity. — 51. Qi4amco«;«»exV.«s-k**^T««Ew 
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Quicunque miindo terminus obstitit, 
Hunc tangat armls, visere gestiens, 

Qua parte debacchantur ignes, 55 

Qua nebulas pluviique rores. 

Sed bellicosis fata Qulritibus 
Hac lege dico ; ne nimium pii 
Rebnsque fidentes, avitae 

Tecta veKnt reparare Trojae. 60 

Trojae, renascens alite lugubri, 
Fortuna trlsti clade iterabitur, 
Ducente victrices catervas 
Conjuge me Jovis et sorore. 

Ter si resurgat murus aencus 65 

Auctore Phoebo, tor pereat meis 
P]xcisus Arglvis ; ter uxor 
Capta virum puorosque ploret. 

Non haBc jocosae conveniunt lyrae : 
Quo Musa tendis ? Desine pervicax 70 

Referre sermones deorum, et 
Magna modis tenuare parvis. 

to oolleet it on all sides with a right hand plundering every thing of a sacred 
diaraeter for human purposes. Some join : cogere humanot in tuot ; but thus 
the evident opposition between htunanot turn and tacrum^ wliich is peculiarly 
the gods, is destroyed. The expression cmne aacrum rapiente dextra Lb only 
■aother definition for boundless cupidity, which respects not even the most 
laered objects. Among these objects gold is enumerated, with singular fdi- 
d^. It should be held sacred by man, it should be allowed to repose un- 
tondied in the mine, considering the dreadful evils that invaribly accompany 
its use. — 53. (Hiicunque modo^ Sec, ** Whatever limit bounds the world." — M. 
Fuere geMtieru, &e., ** Eagerly desiring to visit that quarter, where the fires 
of the sun rage with uncontrolled fury, and that, where mists and rains ex- 
ercise a continual sway." We have endeavoured to express the aeugma in 
Macchantitr, without losing sight at the same time of the peculiar force and 
beauty of the term. The allusion is to the torrid sones. Supply the dlipsis 
in the text as follows : visere earn partem qua parte, &c. — 58. Hac lege, *' On 
this condition."— Mmtum pii. The piety here alluded to Lb that which, ac- 
eording to ancient ideas, was due from a colony to its parent city. — 61. ^kie 
htgubri, *' Under evil auspices."— 62. Forttma, ** The evil fortune."— 65. Mu- 
rut aimetu, ** A braxen wall, i. e. the strongest of ramparts.— 66. Auctore. 
Equivalent to eomUtorv.— 70. Detine pervicax, &C, *' Cease boldly to relate 
the discources of the gods, and to degrade lofty themes by lowly measures." 
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CARMEN IV. 

AD CALLIOPEN. 

Descende coelo, et die age tibia, 
Regina longum Calliope melos, 
Sen voce nunc mavis acuta, 
Seu fidibus citharaque Phoebi. 

Auditis ? an me ludit amabilis 5 

Insania ? Audire et videor pios 
Errare per lucos, amoenae 

Quos et aquae subeunt et auraB. 

Me fabulosae, Vulture in Apulo 

Ode IV.— The object of the poet, in this ode is to celebrate the praises of 
Augustus for his fostering patronage of letters. The piece opens with an 
invocation to the muse. To this succeeds an enumeration of the benefits 
conferred on the bard, from his earUest years, by the deities of Helicon ; 
under whose protecting influence, no evil, he asserts, can ever approach him. 
The name of Augustus is then introduced. If the humble poet is defended 
from harm by tne daughters of Mnemosyne, much more will the exalted 
Caesar experience their favouring aid ; and he will also give to the world an 
illustrious example, of the beneficial effects resulting from power when con- 
trolled and regulated.by wisdom and moderation. 

1—20. 1. Die longum melost "Give utterance to along melodious strain." 
Regina. A general term of honour, unless we refer it to Hesiod, Theog. 79, 
where Calliope Lb described as )r(00^if(rr«ni eucatidn (MM;r«Ar»). — 3. Vocb 
acutaf "With clear and funeftil accents." — 4. Fiiibut citharaque. For 
Hidibut cithartBy " On the strings of Apollo's 4yre." ** Qm citharam a fidibus 
(id est ut volunt lyra) distinguebant, scipserunt citharave I Sed triplex optio. 
ut opinor sufficiebat: putida fuisset quadruplex." Orsll. — 5. AuditiMf 
*'Do you hear her?" The poet fancies that the muse, having heard his 
invocation, has descended firom the skies, and Is pouring forth a melodious 
strain. Hence the question, put to those who are supposed to be standing 
around, whether they also hear the accents of the goddess. Fea, one of 
the modem commentators on Horace, gives on conjecture AudhiMf in 
the sense of " Are you heard by me ?" " Do you answer my invocation ?" — 
Ainahilis insania^ "A fond enthusiasm." Sukeimt. From this verb which 
applies particularly to aqua, wo must, by a species of zeugma, supply petfiant 
to aurcB.—T. Amcence quot et, &c. " A beautiftil zeugma. " Through which 
the pleasing waters glide and refreshing breezes blow."— 9. Fabulosat ** Cele- 
brated in table."— /uUure. Two drcumstances here appear extraordinary: 
1. How any person could be in Vulture Apulo, and yet at the same time extra 
ApuUam. 2. How in two successive verses the poet hath lengthened and 
shortened the first syllable of Apulia and Apulo. Hence have originated 
many coi^ectures : in arduo^-^in abditOy in arido extra Umina patrue; extra 
Hnuna tedulce {Bnvr.) ; intra UrmnaDttunitei extra UnunaPuRaii.e. theunrse 
of Horace) ; intra limine ApuliiC ; all of which are mere ooi\}eoture8, and rest 
upon no authority whatsoever. The difficulty may easily be cleared awa<$^ 
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Nutricis extra linien Apuliae, 10 

Ludo fatigatumque sorano 

Fronde nova pueruin palumbcs 

Texere : mirum quod foret omnibus, 
Quicunque eelsae nidum Acherontiae, 

Saltusque Bantinos, et arvum 15 

Pingue tenent humilis Forenti ; 

Ut tuto ab at lis ccrpore viperis 
Dormirem et ursis ; ut premerer sacra 
Lauroque collataque myrto, 

Non sine dis animosus infans. 20 

Vester, Camenae, vester in arduos 
Tollor Sabinos ; seu mihi frigidum 
Praeneste, seu Tibur supinum, 

for numt f'ttUur, though, strictly speaking, a mountain of Jpulia, yet stretches 
with a tongue of land into Lucamoy wherefore the phrase moru Apulue may 
he correct ; and yet Horace may have been on the spot extra AptUia litnma. 
As to the metre, the Roman poets permit themselves considerable license in 
the case of proper names, thus we have Priamus (u u u) and Priamidet 
( - u V - ) ; Sicanus ( u - u, uvu^ and -um\ Sicania ( - - u u ) ; Rahu 
( u u u, - u u ), and Italia {- m \t m): Serviliut {-v\}i)t''\JM) Fidena 
(- - -, u--); Batamu (u u o, w - u ). — 9. Nutricu jlpulia, " Of my native 
Apulia." — 11. Ludo fatigatumque tomnoy ** Wearied with play and oppressed 
with sleep." — xetfjuc-ret itZvixirtt xhl x»t Dmm. D. x. 98. — 13. Mirum quod 
farety &c. " Which might well be a source of wonder, &c." The samel^end 
is related of Stesichorus, Pindar, and .Sschylus. Fausanias, speaking of the 
latter, has almost translated the expression of Horace, xiiroc x»t Iknt ttifm 
mtert}JifAfim.yn. — 14. Celia nidum AcherontitK. ** The nest of the lofty Ache* 
rontia." Acherontia, now Acerenza^ was situated on a hill difficult of 
access, south of Forentum, in Apulia. Its lofty situation gidns for it from 
the poet the beautiftd epithet of nidum. — 15. Saltusque Bantinot. Bantia, 
a town of Apulia, lay to the south-east of Venusia. — 16. Forenti. Forentum, 
now Farema, layabout eight miles south of Venusia, and on the other side of 
mount Vultur. The epithet Aumt/ir, "lowly," has reference to its situation 
near the base of the mountain. Atrig, i. e. venenatis, venenosis. Thus Virg. 
Georg. I. 129, lUe malum virut serpentibtu addidit atris.—W. Non sine dis 
animonut ** Deriving courage from the manifest protection of the gods." 
The deities here alluded to are the Muses. Similarly the Greek phrase ^ 
BtSf irn : •Ix kSui. 

21—36. 21. fVif^, Ozimmce, **Under your protection, ye Muses." Tate 
has remarked that in this stanxa are enumerated all the residences of Horace. 
— ^21. Arduo* Sabinos, " The lofty country of the Sabines." Alluding to the 
situation of his &rm in the mountainous territory of the SaUnes.— 23. 
Prameste. Proeneste, now Pakrttrina, was situate about twenty-three miles 
from Rome, in a south-east direction. The epithet Jrigidum, in the text. 
Alludes to the coolness of its temperature.— Tilmr supinum, ** The sloping 
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Seu liquidae placuere Baias. 

Vestris amicTim fontibus et choris, 25 

Non me Philippis versa acies retro, 
Devota non exstinxit arbor, 
Nee Sicula Palinurus unda. 

Utcunque mecnm vos eritis, libens 
Insanientem navita Bospomm 30 

Tentabo, et urentes arenas 
Litoris Assyrii viator. 

Visam Britannos hospitibus felos, 

Et laetum equino sanguine Concanum ; 

TIbur." This plAce was situated on the slope of a hill., Consolt note on 
Ode I. 7, 13.— 24. LiquidiB BaicBy " Baia with its waters." Consult note on 
Ode II. 18, 20.— 26. PMlippit versa acies retro, " The army routed at Philippi." 
Consult " Life of Horace." Philippi was situate in Thrace, near the gold, 
and silver mines of Mount Fangseus. It received its name from Philip 
of Macedon, who founded.this city on the site of the old Thrasian colony of 
Crenides. Here were fought the celebrated conflicts, two in number, which 
resulted in the defeat of Brutus and Cassius. The interval between the two 
battles was about twenty days. — 27. Devota arbor, ** The accursed tree.** 
Consult Ode II. 13 — 28. Palinurus. A promontory on the coast of Lucania, 
now Capo di Falinuro. Tradition ascribed the name to Palinurus, the pilot 
of JEjoasA ( VirgH, ^n, VL 380). It was noted for shipwrecks. The dato 
for the incident here alluded to is b. c. 42 | A\.— 29. Utcunque, put for 
quandocunque. — 30. Bosporum. Consult note on Ode 11. 13, 14. — Urentes, 
Some read arentes, but even pardoning the xaxt^inn», in arentes arenas, 
the epithet would be useless, '* Omnes arenn enim areant, nm omnes urant 
ut Assyrium litus." Or&ix — 32. Litoris Assyrii. The epithet Assyrii is 
here equivalent to Syrii. The name Syria itself; which has been trans- 
mitted to us by the Greeks, is a corruption or abridgment of Assyria, and 
was first adopted by the lonians, who frequented these coasts after the 
Assyrians of Nineveh had made this country a part of their empire. The 
allusion in the text appears to be to the more inland deserts, the Syria 
Palmyrerue solitudines of Pliny, H. N. V. 24.-33. Britannos hospitibus feros. 
Acron, in his scholia on this ode, informs us that the Britons were said to 
sacrifice strangers. Comp. Tacit. Ann. 14. 30 : Britanni cruobe captivo 
adolere aras et hominum fibris cotuulere decs fas habebant.—3A, Concanum, 
The Concani w&ee a Cantabrian tribe in Spain. As a proof of their ferocity 
the poet mentions their drinking the blood of horses intermixed with their 
liquor. The same is mentioned of the Geloni, a Syrian people, in Tixg, 
Georg. m. 401 : 

BisaltsB quo more solent acerque Gelonus 
Cum fugit in Rhodopen atque in deserta Getarum 
Et lac concretum cum sanguine potat equino. 
Comp., also, SiL Ital. X. 360 : 

Nee qui Massagatem monstrans feritate parentem, 
Comipedis ftisJL satiaris, Concaoe, venlu 
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T'isam pharetratos Gelonos, 35 

Et Scythicum inviolatus amnem. 

Vos Csesarem altum, militia simul 
Fessas cohortes abdidit oppidis, 
Finire qiiaerentem lalxSres, 

Pierio recreatis antro : 40 

Vos lene consiKum et datis, et dato 
Guudetb almaB. Scimus, ut impios 
Titanas, immanemque turmam, 
Fulmine sustulerit caduco ; 

Qui terrain inertem, qui mare temperat 45 
Ventosum ; et umbras regnaque tnstia, 
Divosque, mortalesque turbaSi 
Imperio regit unus aequo. 

35. Gdoruu. Consult pote on Ode 11. 69, 23.-3. Scsfthictan tnnnem. Hie 
Tanais, or Don, 

38—64. 38. Fesstu cohortet abdidit oppidig. Alluding to the military colo- 
nies planted l^ Augustus, at the close of the ciyil wars. Some editions hare 
reddidit for abdidit^ which will then refer merely to the disbanding of his forces. 
Orellius reads addiditf comparing Tacit. Ann. 13, 31 : CotonuB Capua atque 
Nuceria additis veteranufirmata ntnt. He explains his reading by reference 
to novi colonic who in inscriptions are alwi^s distinguished from the wtereg^ 
and thinks that allusion is peculiarly made to the settlement of a portion of 
the Praetorian Guards in the country of the Salapij in the year 728. But the 
reading abdidit Is found in all the best MSS., is defended by Virgil's dbde domo, 
nee turpi ignosce tenect<s (where see Wiigner), and beautifully refers to the 
ease and retirement bestowed upon his weary soldiery. Orellius howerer 
remarks "lectio abdidit de fortisaimis militibus eommque prsuniis usur- 
patum nescio quid inglorii ac prope ignominiosi habet," but how would 
he then explain '* Veianus latet abditus agris," and similar passages. — 40. 
Pierio antro^ a figuratiTe allusion 'to the charms of literary leisure. Pieria, 
originally a part of Thrace, formed subsequently the northern part of 
Slacedonia, on the eastern side. It was fisbled to have been the earliest seat of 
the Muses. — 41 . Vos lene comilium, &c., ** Tou, ye benign deities, both inspire 
Cffisar with peaceful counsels, and rc|}oice in having done so." A complimen- 
tary allusion to the mild and liberal policy of Augustus, and his patronage of 
letters and the arts. — In reading metrically contilium et must be pronounced 
coruU-yet.—Ai. Fulmine stuttUerit caduco, ** Swept away with his descending 
thunderbolt." Some editions read corutco, " gleaming," for caduco. Inertem^ 
" the immoveable mass of earth," thus Bruta tettus, Od. I. 35, 9, and glebas 
inertM, Georg. I. 94. Temperat. Bosius construes thus **qtU mare tent' 
perat, et urbes regnaque trittia divosque regit" correctly, fSor then^ temperat 
ref&n to the naturtU world, while res[it refers to human and divine beings.-^ 
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Magnum ilia terrorem intulerat Jovi 
Fidens, juventus horrida, brachiis, 50 

Fratresque tendentes opaco 
Pelion imposuiflse Olympo. 

Sed qmd Typhoeus et validus Mimas, 
Aut quid minaci Porphyrion statu. 

Quid Rhoetus, evmsisque truncis 55 

Enceladus jaculator audax, 

CoQtra sonantem Palladis aegida 
Possent ruentes ? Hinc avidus stetit 
Vulcanus, hinc matrona Juno, et 

Nunquam humeris podturus arcum, . 60 

Qui rore puro Castaliae lavit 
Crines solutos, qui Lyciae tenet 
Dimieta natalemque silvam, 
Delius et Patareus Apollo. 

60. Fideru fyrachUt^ ** Proudly trusting in tlieir might." Proudly relying on 
the strength of their arms. This appears to be an instance of r^JXAn^i j, " tot 
bruchiit ad jmgnandum erectit Juventus iUa horrebat, ut exercUw hadisr 
OuELL. — 51. Fratres. Otus and Ephialtes. The allusion is now to the giants, 
who attempted to scale the heavens. Comp. Virg. Geor. I. 280 : 

Et conjuratos coelum rescindere fratres. 
Tersunt conati imponere Peiio Ossam, 
Scilicet, atque Osssb frondosum involvere Olympum, 
Ter Pater extructos di^edt fiilmine montes. 

62. Pelion. Mount Pelion in Thessaly. Olympo. Olympus, on the coast of 
northern Thessaly, separated from Ossa by the Tale of Tempe.— ^. Sed quid 
Typhoem, &c. The mightiest of the giants are here enumerated. The 
Titans and giants are firequently confounded by the ancient writers. Statu^ 
*' with gigantic stride," nan gtaiur% ted est stabUis greultu pugnanium.*' 
Orbll. JacukUoTt L e. evolsas truncos audaeterfoculattu." Obkix. Doeiing 
considers truncis evulsis, to be the ablat. absolute. — 08. Hinc avidus stetit^ ftc, 
** In this quarter stood Vulcan, burning for the fight ; in that, Juno, witii all 
• a matron's dignity." Avidus, i. e. JaXMuiiMvt wtXiftMs. Q. u. 36. 'HfMrr«r 
cBinl ^X%iJt*ati*on. Thus Tacit. Ann. I. 61 ; Avidas legiones.—Tl^ term nus' 
trona, analagous hereto wTtii^ and intended to derignate the majesty and 
dignity of the queen of heaven, conveyed a much stronger idea to a Roman 
than to a modem ear.— 61. Rore puro QutaUte, ** In the limpid waters of Cas- 
talia," The Castalian fount, on Parnassus, was sacred to Apollo. Lanit. 
Horace uses this, the more andent form, in his Lyrical compositions, see Od. 
IV. 6, 26.-63. LycioBdumeta, " The thickets of Lycia."— 63. Natsdemtiham, 
" His natal wood," on Mount Cynthus, in the island of Delos.— «4. D«Vma«^ 
Patereus Apollo, " Apollo, god of Deloa and ol Y»tox«.:* T:V» ^iJcs ^1^^to=t^ 
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Vis consili expers mole ruit sua ; 
Vim temperatam di quoque provehimt 
In majus ; idem odere vires 
Omne ne&s animo moventes. 

Testis mearum centimanus Gyges 
Sententiarum, notus et integrae 70 

Tentator Orion Dianae, 
Virginea domitus sagitta. 

Injecta monstris T^rra dolet suis, • 
Moeretque partus fiilmine luridmn^ 

Missos ad Orcum : nee peredit 75 

Impositam celer ignis iy<tnaTn ; 

In Lyda, waa situate on the soathem coast, bdow the moath of the Xanthos. 
It was cdebrated for an oracle of Apollo, and that ddty was said to reside 
here daring six months of the year, and daring the remaining six at Delos. 
** Praeterea autem Apollo deos maTime, at ita dicam, adamatos atqne coitus ab 
Augusto ejosque quasi tutela singularis ac propria erat." Orsll. 

65 — 79. 65. Fis amtili expert^ &c., " Force devoid of judgment sinks under 
its own weight." Comp. Find. Pyth. YIIL 15 : fiiet it luykkauxt U^ttXi* 
l» xi*^^' -^^ Eurip. Frag. ap. Stob. e07 : 

—66. Temperatam^ ''When under its controul," i.e. when regulated by 
judgment. Understand coruUio. Provehimt in majtu^ ** Increase." — 69. 
Gyires. Gyges, Coitus, and Briareus, sons of Ckelus and Terra, were buried 
by their fkther to Tartarus. Jupiter, however, brought them back to tlie 
light of day, and was aided by them in overthrowing the Titans. Such 
is the mythological narrative of Hesiod. (Theog. 617, seqq.). Horace evi- 
dently confounds this cosmogonical £ftble with one of later date. The CefiH' 
mam are of a much earlier creation than the rebellious giants, and fight on 
the side of the gods ; whereas, in the present passage, Horace seems to iden - 
tify one of their number with these very giants. Buttman (Mythol. 2, 369) 
rejects this strophe, IsUy because the epithet Centimaniu i^i>ear8 to be copied 
from Od. II. 17, 14 ; 2ndly, because Gyget is mentioned after the battle of the 
giants in which he was engaged ; 3rdly, because the expression sententiarum 
is only sidted to prose. But surely the epithet centimaniu* may peculiarly 
be always applied to Gyget as dirut to Hannibal, and the poet purposely men- 
tions two particular giants after a digression m praise of Apollo ; nor is the 
heavy sound of the word sententiarum devoid of dignity and weight.— 71. 
Orion. The well-known himter and giant of early fable. — 73. Injecta mmutris. 
A Gr»cism for k injectam esse dolet, &c., " Earth grieves at being cast upon the 
monsters of her own production." An allusion to the overthrow and punish- 
ment of the giants. iTv,ytn7s.) Enoeladus was buried under Sicily, Polybo- 
tes under Nisyrus torn off by Neptune from the isfe of Cos, Otus under 
Crete, &c. (ApoQod. 1. 6. 2.) Partus. The Titans are now meant, who 
were also the boos of Terra, and whom J'upiter hurled to Tartarus ^75. Nee 
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Incontinentis nee Tityi jecur 
Relinquit ales, nequitiae additus 
Gustos : amatorem et trecentae 

Pirithoum cohibent catenae. . , 80 



CARMEN V. 

Coelo iionantem credidimus Jovem 

peretUt impotitam, ftc, **Nor does the rapid fire consume JEtna placed 
upon Enceladus." Pindar (Fyth. 1. 31.) and iEschylus (Prom. v. 373.) place 
Typhoeus under this mountain. Peredit, ai^ievtte; " hath yet consumed.— 
77. Titffi. Tityos was slain by Apollo and Diana, for attempting violence 
towards Latona.— 78 Ale*. The vultures. Nequitus addittu custos *' Placed 
as the constant avenger of his guilt." ** Addittu tanquam t^ii^f^ qui ^us 
nequitiam, id est, eum ipsum propter nequitiam urgeat atque vexet." Orell. 
C(Hnp. Socrat. Apol. 30 . ir^ao'x^.fMpev rff tr»kii viri r»u Bud. Virgil £n. 
VI. 91 : Nee Teucri* addita Jtmo usquam aberit. ApposHut is thus used 
by Lact. (Lib. 22) Trib/unus nUlitum, ctutot apparitut— 79. Amatorem Piri' 
thoumj " The amorous Pirithous," i. e. who sought to gain Proserpina 
to his love. Pirithous, accompanied by Theseus, descended to Hades for 
the the purpose of carrying off Proserpina. He was seized by Pluto and 
bound to a rock with " countless fetters," (trecentis catenii.) His punish- 
ment however is given differently by other writers. The interpreters con- 
sider that all the imageries of this Ode, borrowed from the combats of the 
giants, allude to the conquest of Antonius and his partisans by Augustus. 
Franke thinks that allusion is also made to the conspiracy and punishment 
of Cornelius Gallus, and Egnatius Bufus (728). 

Ode V. — The Ode opens with a complimentary allusion to the power of 
Augustus, and to his having wrested the Roman standards from the hands 
of the Parthians. The bard then dwells for a time upon the disgracefid defeat 
of Grassus, after which the noble example of Regulus is introduced, and a 
tacit comparison is then made during the rest of the piece between the high- 
toned principles of the virtuous Roman, and the strict discipline of Augustus. 
Anth. In the year of Rome 731, Phrahates received his son who was de- 
tained as a hostage at Rome, from Augustus, on the express condition that he 
would restore the Roman standards taken from the army of Crassus. Phra- 
hates however considered that distance was safety, and accordingly neglected 
to fulfil his engagement, until a rumour prevailed that Augustus would no 
linger be trifled with, and had alpeady advanced as fur as Syria, with the in- 
tention of renewing the war. By policy then the standards were restored, yet 
the vanity of the Romans, transformed this peaceable transaction into there < 
suit of a violent warfkre, and accordingly it was celebrated by triumphal arches . 
monuments, and coins. Wh. " History, with correct simplicity, assures us 
(F. H. 238), that in b. c. 23, Teridates being then at Rome, on an embassy 
arriving from Phrahates, Augustus seized the occasion, among other points, 
to demand the restitution of the standards ; and to the natural expectation of 
prompt compliance, which such a demand would create, Mr. Clinton thinks 
may be referred this splendid stanza^ when hope \& bJl qujo^ cai£q«t\R^ vcfim 
^erttUBty." Tate. 
1—3 L Cteio tonantem, &c., " We Wiiev© tt«3a\ji*^v»f^Ra\a%^«i«^ ^«^^ 
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Regnare : prsesens divus habebitnr 
Augustus, adjectls Britaimis 
Eaperio, gravibus<jue Persis. 
Milesne Crassi conjuge barbara 5 

Turpj^maritus vixit? et hostium — 
Pro curia, inversique mores,! — 
Consenuit socerorum in armis, 

reigns in the skies.** Compare Lucan, 3. 319, seqq. CrediUmus **$empert 
atque etiam nunc creditnut." Obbix — 2. P^teseru dimut &c. Having stated 
the common gromids on which the belief of Jupiter's diyinity is fomided, the 
pcet no^ proceeds, in accordance with the flattery of the age, to name Augus- 
tus as a ** deity, upon earth," (pr^etem dimu) assigning, as a proof of this, his 
triumph orer the nations of the farthest east and west, especially his having 
wrested from the Farthians, by the mere terror of his name, the standards so 
disgracefully lost by the Roman Crassus. Thus on coins di pressrtss and. 
PBJSSENTissiMi. Virg Ecl. in.' 14; Nee tarn pratentet aUH cognotcere divot 
Auson. Cses. 2. Boma m territ posUum credifUt esse deum. — 3. Adjectit Sri- 
tannu, &c., ** By the Britons and the formidable Farthians being added to his 
svtray." According to Strabo, some of the princes of Britain sent embassies 
and presents to Augustus, and placed a large portion of the island under his 
ccntroul. It was not, however, reduced to a Roman province until the time 
of Claudius. What Horace adds respecting the Farthians is adorned with the 
exaggeration of poetry. This nation was not, in tact, added by Augustus to 
tKe empire of Rome: it then only surrendered, through the dread'of the Roman 
power, the standards taken from Crassus. Pertit, for Parthu as in Od. I. 2, 22 . 
6-— 12. _ 6. Milesne Crassi, &c. *\Cum indignatione — Qui ferre potuit, ut 
miles.... viveritf" Orbix. "Has the soldier of Crassus lived, a degraded 
husband, with a barbarian spouse ?" An allusion to the soldiers of Crassus 
n-ade captives by the Farthians, and who, to save their lives, had intermarried 
*« ith females of that nation. Hence the peculiar force of m'xit, which is well 
explained by one of the scholiasts ; " uxores a vietoribus acceperant, ut vitam 
rrererentur." To constitute % lawftil marriage among the Romans, it was 
required that both the contracting parties be citizens,-aad free. There was no 
legitimate marriage between slaves, nor was a Roman oltisen permitted to 
n^any a slave, a barbarian, or a foreigner generally. Such a connexion was 
called connubium, not mtUrimonium. '* Consulto hie deolinat mentionem 
cladis quam M. Antonius, ▲. v. o. 718, a Farthis acceperat, sive quod omnino 
inimici oppress! memoriam refricari Augustus nollet, sine quod propter ami- 
citiam cum lulo Antonio, triumviri Alio, initam Horathis nbique A^ Antonio 
pepercit." Oreix. Join maritus conjuge barbaret, i.e. habent eonjugem 
barbaram. Others Join turpis confuge barbctra, ** sed ablat. instrumentalis in 
coi^ugis persona locum non habet.*' Orell. — 7. Pro curia, inversique mores ! 
" Ah ! senate of my country, and degenerate principles of the day !*' The 
pcet mourns over the want of spirit on the part of the senate, in allowing the 
disgraceful defeat of Crassus to remain so long unavenged, and over the stain 
fixed on the martial character of Rome by this connexion of her captive sol- 
diery with their barbarian conquerors. Sucih a view of the subject carries 
nritb it a tacit but flattering eulogium on the ftwcceMtol oi^enAcitAot X^v^vsa- 
'^ ^ Cmuenuit. Theyh9AaXXt^veA<(A\xvia\siiSKsf^^ 
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Sub rege Medo, Marsus et Apulus t 
Ancillorum et nominis et tpgae 1 

Oblitus, aetemaeque Vestae, 
Incolumi Jove et urbe Koma? 

Hoc caverat mens provida Reguli, 
Dissentientis conditionibus 

Foedis, et exemplo trahentis 15 

years. In armis, "Fronus hoc ex Parthorain more. JoBtiiv 41. 2. 5 : Ex- 
ercUum non, ut aUce gerUet Uberorum^ Med fruy'orem partem tertUioruin hcAent : 
Captivi autem pro mancipiis erant." Obvix. It is not at all improbable that 
many restless spirits among the Roman captives pref(nrred an exciting life of 
warfare, to the drudgery of other offices, and Tolontarily united with the forces 
of the Parthians. Thus Quinctius Labienus, hwrtng beard of the disaster of 
Philippi, roused the Parthians to attack the Bomans, and being chosen leader 
by them in a short period overran Syria and Phoenicia. — In arms. Bentley 
remarking that the BeXy not the toceri mentioned here, would be the person 
to supply them with crnnt^ proposes to read arvist to which sede* and retedisse 
would better correspond.— 9. Sub rege Medo, " Beneath a Parthian king."— 
Marnu et Apuitu. The Marsians and Apulians, the bravest portions of the 
Roman armies, are here taken to denote the Roman soldiers generally. — 10. 
AnciUorwn. The anciUa were the " sacred shields" carried round in proces- 
sion by the Salii or priests of Mars. — Et nonUnu et toga, ** And of the name 
and attire of a Roman." The tega was the distinguishing part of the Roman 
dress, and the badge of a citizen. Comp. Virg. iEn. I. 232 : Bomanot rerum 
dominos gentemque togatam. — II. JEternaque Vettoe. Alluding to the sacred 
fire kept constantly burning by the Vestal Virgins in the temple of the goddess, 
which was the symbol of the eternal duration of the city. — 12. Incolumi Jove 
et urbe Roma, f' The capitol and the Roman city being safe," i. e. though 
the Roman power remained still superior to its foes. Bishop Hurd ridicu- 
lously explains by "bidding farewell to the city of Rome," &c., comparing 
our expression ** fSarewell," and x'-^i* of the Greeks. Jove is here put for 
Jove Capitolino, equivalent in fact to CapitoUo. 

13—38. 13. Hoe caveret, &c. The example of Regulus is now cited, who 
foresaw the evil effects that would result to his country, if the Roman soldier 
was allowed to place his hopes of safety any where but in arms. Hence the 
vanquished commander recommends to liis countrymen, not to accept the 
terms offered by the Carthaginians, and, by receiving back the Roman cap- 
tives, establish a precedent pregnant with ruin to all future ages. The soldier 
must either conquer or die ; he must not expect that, by becoming a captive 
he will have a chance of being ransomed aud thus restored to his country. 
Regulus was captured by the Carthaginians, ▲. v. c. 499 — 14. Dittentienti* con- 
ditionibus, &c., *' Abhorring the foul terms proposed by Carthage, and a prece- 
dent pregnant with ruin to all future times. " Alluding to the terms of accomo- 
dation, of which he himself was the bearer, and which he advised his country- 
men to reject : Avthon, who reads ab exemplo trahenti. We have adopted 
the reading of MSS. with the interpretion of Jahn, " of Regulus dissenting 
from this base proposal, uid deducing from this \a«cfiA»(i\. ^e«iGCM<ci«k<cicw V:s« 
all futurit/," &o. Ab exemplo perni<^m\nvo«beto«tTa;h£bal« v%. ^x<*AVab*\. 
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Pemiciem vemefin sBvumy 

.^ Si non perlreitt immiserabilis 

Captiva pubes. " Signa ego Punicis 
Affixa delubris, et arma. 

Militibus sme csede," dixit, 20 

" Derepta vidi J^ego civium 
Retorta tergo bracnia libero, 
Portasque non clausas, et arva 
Marte coli popidata nostro. 

Auto repensus scilicet acrior 25 

Miles redibit 1 Flagitio additis 
Damnum. Neque amissos colores 
Lana refert medicata fuco; 

Nee vera virtus, quum semel excidit, 

tale ezemplam nimias foudlitatis ad redimendos captiros vim et anctoritatem 
pemicoMun in posteros habituram esse. The Carthaginians wished peace 
and a mutual ransoming of prisoners. CondUionibut is the dative case. — 
Bentley reads : 

Dissentientis conditionibus 

Foedis, et exempli trahenUs 

Pemiciem veniens in eevum. 

i.e. '*&om these conditions which were degrading and of a destmctive 
precedent."— 17. Si non perirent, &c., " If the captive youth were not to 
perish imlamented." The common reading is periret, which i^^jures the metre, 
as this would be the only instance of a short thesis in the Alcaic, which Horace 
studiously avoided. Orrel. however remarks that this mode of collocation 
is unknown to Horace, and that this writer generally wrote part secani, 
turba ruuntt not rutmi turba secant part. — ^20. MUUibtu^ " From our sol- 
diery," Derepta^ violenter et contumeliose detracta. Obell. Others erro- 
neously read <2irepto.— 23. Portcuque non claut(Ut\ &c., *' And the gates of 
the foe standing open, and the fields once ravi^ed by our soldiery now 
cultivated by the hands of the Carthaginians." Apertct porUe, formed the 
sign of perfect peace and security. Compare Ar. PoSt. 199, apertit otia 
oortit. Marte, ab ezercitu nostro devastata coli rursus a Poenis. Obeix. 
Voss interprets the passage thus, "arva Marte nostro populata coli Marte 
nostro." but this is wrong for capHvet could not be called by a Roman 
Mart Natter. Begins, previous to his overthrow, had spread terror to 
the very gates of Carthage.— 25. Auro repentut, &c. Strong and bitter 
irony. '* The soldier after being ransomed by gold will no doubt return a 
braver man!" Damnum. Comp. Eurip. Bhes. 102: Alfxiiv y^ i/At»Mmi 
wfif «/V;cw»i» »«x«y.— 28. Medicata fuco, ** When once stained by the dye." 
Medicata, " de coloribus, ut f M^fUef riiv, imbuta." Orbix. Fuco. The Pucut 
wae properly used, *o give a groundwork to the colour, or to prepare the wool 
liHiV it, tbence It Jb put for the eije Vta«)i£.-^. Vera t«rH«, ""Tx^aA 
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Curat reponi deterioribus. 30 

Si pugnat extricata densis 
Cerva plagis, erit ille fortis, 

Qui perfidis se credidit hostibus ; 
Et Marte Poenos proteret altero, 

Qui lora restrictis lacertis . 35 

Sensit iners, timuitque mortem. 

Hie, \mde vitam sumeret inscius : 

Pacem duello miscuit. O pudor ! 

O magna Carthago, probrosis 

Altior Italiae ruinis !" 40 

Fertur pudicse conjugis osculum, 
Parvosque natos, ut capitis minor, 
Ab se removisse, et virilem 

Torvus humi possuisse vultum ; 

Donee labantes consilio Patres 45 



▼aloor." — 30. Deterioribta. Understand amnUs. " In minds which have be- 
come degraded by cowardice." Deterioribust " deterioret fiunt ex bonis, pej'oret 
ex malis." Scbol. Reponi, i.e. renovctrij peruari curate i.e. **non mdt" 
** rum potest." Comp. Virg. Geor. I. 391 : Nee repetita sequi curat Proterpina 
matrem — 32. Plagis. The plaga properly were the ropes by which the nets 
were managed.— 33. Se credidit. The verb credidit is elegantly opposed to 
perfidis. Thus Od. III. 27, 25 : Europe rUvam doloso credidit tauro lotus. — 
35. Lora. II. f'29; iifg-att d* oxscg-et x^k'^ iuTfA^iXTtio'i IfMtn.—SS. Iners. To be 
rendered as an adverb, "ingloriously." Timuitque mortemy &c. Hie, the 
pronoim is strongly indicative of contempt, ** this dastard soldier, ignorant 
that life oould only be preserved by boldly fighting, in the midst of war, formed 
a peace," i. e. during a warfiEU'e regularly undertaken by the Roman people, 
he made his own terms of peace. No private individual could agree to a 
peace, which could only be legitimate if agreed on by the senate and people. 
Miscuit, "significat medio in hello illegitimum istud pactum initum esse." 
Orbll. Anthon following Bentley reads Hinc, unde vitam sumeret apHus, 
which he thus explains, '* And has feared death from that very quarter, whence 
with fjBjr more propriety, he might have obtained an exemption from servi- 
tude," i. e. He should have trusted to his arms ; they would have saved him 

from captivity 38. Pacem et duello miscuit, ** He has confounded peace, too, 

with war." He has surrendered with his arms in his hands, and has sought 
peace in the heat of action from his foe, by a tame submission. 

40—65, 40. Probrosis altior ItalicB ruinis, *' Rendered more glorious by the 
disgraceful downfial of Italy." " Elevated abovethe degraded ruins of Italy." 
0«ELL. — 42. Ut capitis minor, "As one no longer a freeman." Among the 
Romans, any loss of liberty or of the rights of a citj^2«a nv«a oaii^^ Bemcw-uAMk 
Capitis.^ Torvus, " \^th stem resolve,** ratu^m^M t»««^x.%««w. Cotk^. »•.«•• 
xO^'if Sfiifi»T» ir4X»g. n. in. 217.-46. D<m«c lc*ant«t» k<i« **\iAi\a^»»«B.*ft^ 

"V o 
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^rmaret auctor nunquam alias dato^ 
Interque moerentes amicos 
Egregius properaret exsuL 

Atqui sciebat, qxiae sibi barbaras 
Tortor pararet ; non aliter tamen 50 

Dimovit obstantes propinquos, 
£t popalum leditas morantem, 

Quam si clientum longa negotia 
Dijudicata lite lelinqueret, 
Tendens Vena&anos in agros, 

Aut Lacedasmoniom Tarentum. 55 



CARMEN VI. 

AD BOMANOS. 

Delict A majomm immeritus lues, 

rifler, he confinned the wsTering minds of the frthen by comisd never given 
on any previotu occasion," L e. until he settled the wavering minds of the 
8enat<Hrs by becoming the author of advice before mheard. Regnhis advised 
the Romans strenoonsly to proeecnte the war, and leave him to Us fkte. — 19. 
jitqui seiebat, ftc. There is oonsideraUe doubt req>ecting the story of the 
sufferings of Regulus. Consult Lempriere't Clots. Diet. AnUtoiCt ed. 1833, 
t. V. Polybius is silent upon his death, Diodorus exivesdy says, &' s/mAu«» 
mMt txXiXmntmt rmi Z^f—^2. Bedittu. The plural bore beautifully marks his 
frequent attempts to return, and the oideavours of the crowd to oppose his 
design. Abstract nouns are frequently used in the idnral in Latin, where our 
own idiom does not allow of it, to denote a repetition of the same act, orthe 
existence of the same quality in diflSexent snl^$ects.— <53. Longa negotia^ '*The 
tedious concerns." — 55. Verunfranot in agrot. Consult note on ode, IL 6, 16.— 
56. LaceeUgimmkun Tarentum. Consult note on Ode IL 6, 11. 

Odb y I, — Addressed to the corrupt and dissolute Romans of his agte, and 
ascribing the national calamities, which had befidlen tiiem, to the anger of 
the gods at th^ abandonment of pnUic and private virtue. To heighten tiie 
picture of present corruption, a view is taken of the simple manners which 
marlced the earlier days of Rome. 

Although no mention is made of Augustus in this piece, yet it would seem 
to have beoi written at the time when that emperor was activdy engaged in 
restraining the tide of public and private corruption ; when, as Suetonius 
infbrms us (tfU. Aug, 30), he was r^niilding the sacred edifices which bad 
either been destroyed by fire or suflTered to frJl to ndn, while by the Lex 
Julia, ** De adnlteriis," and the Lex Fapia Poi^Msa, ** De maritandis ordini- 
bns," he was striving to reform the moral conditton of his people. Hence it 
may be conjectured that the poet wishes to celebrate, in the present ode, 
the tdrle virtaes ot the monarch. Lex antem Juli* de adnlteriis lata est, 
4^9. c. 797. L«xP!apiaPoppftademaKltand&aat^BStaiii,&..x).o.l%^. OiK&^^ 
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Romane, donee templa refeceris, 
-Sdesque labentes deorum, et 
Foeda nigro simulacra fumo. 

Dis te minorem quod geiis, imperas t 5 

Hinc omne principiura, hue refer exitiim. 
Di multa neglecti dederunt 
Hesperiae mala luctuosae. 

Jam bis Monaeses et Pacori manus 
Non auspicatos contudit impetus 1 

Nostros, et adjecisse praedam 

atone, O Roman, for the crimes of thy fathers." The crimes here alluded to 
have reference, principally, to the accesses of the civil wars. The offences 
of the parents are visited on their children. Comp. 11. XI. 142, fvf /Ah Ivi rov 
irctT^of »ux\» rinrt Xatfivv- SeealsoExod.XX.S. 3f<vbrfim, i.e. firom the time 
of Sylla, nearly two generations before the composition of this ode, *' Delictus 
et immerittu caTlidam immo egregiam, a po6ta qiuesitam esse kvriBtct* recte 
significarunt EJrahner et Dillenburger." Orbll.— 3. JEdet. " The shrines." 
Equivalent here to delubra. Templar " Templum proprie omnia locus antea 
profanus, posteainauguratus : asdetovoniB deorum domus." Orell. The Md^s 
was not regularly consecrated by the Aug^u^s while the templum was. — 4. 
Foeda nigro, &c. The statues of the gods, in the temples, were apt to contract 
impurities from the smoke of the altars, &c. Hence the custom of annually 
washing them in running water or the nearest sea, a rite which, according to 
the poet, had been long interrupted by the neglect of the Ronums — 5. Impercu, 
" Thou boldest the reins of empire."— 6. Hine omne principhmi, &c. " From 
them derive the commencement of every undertaking, to them ascribe its 
issue." AiTTH. But omne prmcfpmm is rather the nominative, I. e. kinc oritur 
omne principittm. — In metrical reading, pronounce principivm httc, in this 
line, as if writtoi princip'yuc. 8. Hetperue. Put for ItaUce. Consult note 
on Ode I. 36, 4.-9. Moncetet et Pacori mantu. Alluding to two Parthian 
commanders who had proved victorious over the Romans. Monoeses, more 
commonly known by the name of Surena, is the same that defeated Crassus. 
Pacorus was the son of Orodes, the Parthian monarch, and defeated Didius 
Saxa, the lieutenant of Marc Antony. Montstet, Here is a proper name, but 
Surena is an oriental term of dignity, indicating the person next in authority 
to the monarch. — 10. Non autpicatoi contudit impetus, "Have crushed our 
inauspicious efforts." For nottros, Bentley reads nostrtt, i. e. Romanis, " Our 
countrymen," Comparing, for the case, " Postquam i2&' justa chiragra contudit 
articulos." Serm n. I.^Sis. First un(»er M, Crassus, who in viun. being 
warned by C. Ateius, set out against the Parthians and perished with the 
greater part of his army, a. r. c. 701. Secondly, under Didius SsKa, cut 
off in 714 by Orodes. The Romans sustahied a third defeat in 718. in the 
person of M. Antony ; but Horace, as being the friend of lulus Antonius, 
does not allude to it.— 11. Et adjecisse prcedam, and proudly smile in having 
added the spoils of Romans to their military ornaments, of scanty «\zftb«\.cyc^:* 
By torques are meant, among the Roman wtVtet^, %o\^«(\ OaKv»&,'sa\vv3n.^«c^ 
roand the neck, and were geQeraHy \)esto^ed «« roSiVrax^ T%\f«c^. 'Yt»NRs^ 
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Torquibua exiguisr remdet. 

Paene occupatam sedltionibus 
Delevit Urbem Dacus et ^tHops ; 

Hie classe formidatus, ille 15 

Missilibus melior sagittis. 

Fecunda culpae saecula nuptias 
Primum inquinavere, et genus, et domos : 
Hoc fonte derivata clades 

In patriam populumque flnxit. 20 

Motus doceri gaudet lomcos 
Matura virgo, et fingitur artibus : 
Jam nunc et incestos amores 
De tenero meditatur ungui. 

is here applied in a general sense to the Parthians, while the epithet esiguii 
implies the inferior military fame of this nation previous to their victories over 
the Romans. 

13 — 45. 13. Occupatam seditionibtu, "Embroiled in civil dissentions."— 
According to the poet, the weakness consequent on disunion had almost 
given the capital over into the hands of its foes. — Peene. Only for the defeat 
of Antony at Actium — 14. Dactu et JEthiopt, An allusion to the approaching 
conflict between Augustus and Antony. By the term JEthiop* are meant the 
JEgyptians generally. As regards the Dacians, Dio Cassius (51, 22) states, 
that they had sent ambassadors to Augustus, but, not obtaining what they 
wished, had thereupon inclined to the side of Antony. According to Sueto- 
nius (vit. Aug. 21) their incursions were checked by Augustus, and three of 
their leaders slain. — 17. Nuptiat inquinavere^ "Have polluted the purity of 
the nuptial compact." Compare the account given by Heineccius of the Lea 
Julia, " De aduUerio" and the remarks of the same writer relative to the 
laws against this offence, prior to the time of Augustus. (Antiq. Bom. lib. 
IV., tit. 18, § bl—ed. Haubold, p. 782) Consult, also, SuetonitUy vit. Aug, 
34. — Geniu, " Genus, sanguinem, stirpem ; domox, omnes rationes domesticas 
inter coi^juges ac liberos." Orell.— 20. In patriam populumque. The term 
patriam contains an allusion to public calamities, while populum, on the other 
hand, refers to such as are of private nature, the loss of property, of rank, of 
character, &c. The repression is well paraphrased by Rboel, "in rem pub* 
licam, et singulos cives." For In patriam populumque fluxUy Bentley proposes 
imiue patre* populumque fluxit^ i. e. in senatum populumque, considering 
patria and populut not to be opposed, but merely synonomous. He comparpa 
Geor. II. 509 ; JEn. YUl. 679, IV. 682.— 21. Motut Iwdcot. The dances of the 
lonians were noted for their wanton character. — Doceri, " et quidem a servis.** 

Oreix 22. Fingitur artHnu, " Is trained up to seductive arts." Artihutla^bB 

dative, by a Greecism, for ad artes. — Matura, " Owp nubili aetate castissima esM 

deberet." Orell. — Some read fingitur artubut, but correct latinity requires 

^ngitwartut. ^rtibui is moreover defended by Od. lY . la, Feft'x po«< dnaram, 

matague ei ARTiVM gr€UarumJaciet,^1K, De tenero unguis '''Etom\»n 'H«n 
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Mox junlores quaerit adulteros 25 

Inter mariti vina, neque eligit 
Cui donet impennissa raptim 
Gaudia, luminibus remotis ; 

Sed jussa coram non sine conscio 
Surgit marito, seu vocat institor, 30 

Seu navis Hispanae magister, 
Dedecorum pretiosus emtor. 

Non his juventus orta parentibus 
Infecit aequor sanguine Punico ; 

PyTrhumque et ingentem cecidit 35 

Antiochum, Hannibalemque dimm : 

Sed msticorum mascula militum 
Proles, Sabellis docta ligonibns 
Versare glebas, et severae 

Matris ad arbitrium recisos 40 

Portare fustes, sol ubi montium 
Mutaret umbras, et juga demeret 
Bobus fatigatis, amicum 

Tempus agens abeunte curru. 

Damnosa quid non imminuit dies ? 45 

childhood." Comp. Anfhol. Pal. I 119 : Tiiv Jtiro riit ^Afivie «;xiirr{/d«, riit 
xttxorix'Cif Ix^iMte-n (| kwakS* xifVfMftiv iiuxm Aifitt. — 27. Impertnisia. This 
is an ««■«{ XtyifMncv for inconeusay iUicita, interdicta. Bapttm, i.e. ** hurriedly,'* 
not furtim. — 29. Comcio Marito^ " Cum vi repetitur tox maritus^** Obbll. — SI . 
Navit magitter^ i. e. mOxX^^f. — 33. His parerUibut^ ** From parents such as 
these. " —34. Sanguine pwrdco, ** Refertur ad bellom Punicum primum (cfr. Od. 
II. 12., 3) ; Fyrrhum victum a M. Curtio (▲. u. o. 479) Hamiibalem a P. Scipi- 
one apud Zamam (552) Antiochum magnum a M. Acilio Glabrio (563) et L. 
Comelio Scipione Asiatico ad Magnesiam (564)." Orbll. — 35. Cecidit^ 
•' Smot£."—dl.Rusticorttrnrmlitum. The best portion of the Roman troops were 
obtained firom the rustic tribes, as being mpst inured to toil — 38. SabeOis ligoni' 
but. The shnple manners of earlier times remained longest in force among the 
Sabines, uid the tribes descended from them. — 42 Et Juga demeret, &c. 
Compare the Greek terms ficCXvns and fiiuXurof. 'H«^ iiri livyk fitvfi vtO^np, 
Hes. Also Milt. Com. 292 : 

Two such I saw, what time the laboured ox 
In his loose traces from the furrow came. 

See also Yirg. Ed. n. 66.-44. Jgent, " Bringing oiC *^ T«A»l^sv(. Atvai- 
cum, ^iX9P.—A5. Damnota diet, " Wasj^ tMoM.** Dies \* XDWifc ««nsB«i«aBs 
mtucuUne wbm used to denote % pakieolaK ds^, txA fwiAT\Mb '•^<^s8ft. ^ ^ 
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^tas parcntum, pejor avis, tolit 

Nos nequiores, mox daturos 

Progeniem vitiosiorem. 



CARMEN Vn. 

AD ASTERIEN. 

Quid fles, Asterie, quern tibi candid! 
Primo restituent vere Favonii, 
Thyna merce beatum, 
donstantis juvenem fide 

Gygen ? Hie Notis actus ad Oricum 5 

Post insana Caprae sldera, frigidas 
Noctes non sine multis 
Insonmis lacrimis agit. 

used of the duration of time. C<Nnp. Ant. Vhcsa. 133, O'nf xi***^*^ vctri'n 
y\v%vii> iXlircfTt x^i^*V^* ^f**^t ^^ x»xelinf«t nitiurOt. Comp. also Horn. 
Odyss. II. 276 : ^ 

irciufM ykf ri xeuhti i/AM^i w»Tf) riX«vr«u* 
•i irXiwte xet»i6vC iretv^ct df re TaiT(»f etfll^ut. 

Ode VII. — Addressed to Asterie, and exhorting her to continue fiuthful to 
the absent Gyges, and beware of the addresses of her neighbour Enipeus. 
" Est quasi tliCXXtef mercatorum vitam amoresque lyrice desciibens. Asterie 
enim, Gyges, ejusque hospita Chlo^ Enipius, omnes persons a po^ta fict« 
sunt." Orell. 

1—32. 1. Candidi FawnU, *'The £ftir breezes of Spring." The epithet 
candidi is here applied to tiie breezes of Spring, from their dispelling the dark 
clouds and storms of winter. Fawmi, from eiei=etFtt, = F»Fm. *' Favonii 
autem a die VII. yd., IX. Febr., in Italia flare incipiunt, apud nos mense 
Martio." Orbll 3. Thpna merce beatum, '* Enriched with Bithynian mer- 
chandise." Comp. Shaksp. M. S. N. Dretan, ii. 2 : 

And return again 
As from a voyage rich with merchandize. 

—4. Fide. The old form of the genitive for Jidei. Thus Ovid. Met. III. 
341, Prima fide vocitque rata tentamina ; and for. the dative in Sat. I. 3, 
95, commissd fide. Similarly die. Virg. .Jii. I. 208.— 6. Oricum. A town and 
harbour of Epirus (hodie Erikho), not far from ApoUonia and the mouth of 
the Aotis. It was much frequented by the Romans in their communication 
with Greece, being very conveniently situated for that purpose firom its prox- 
imity to Hydruntum and Brundisium.— €. Post intana Capra lideray " A^ter 
the raging stars of the goat have risen." Capra is a star of the first magni- 
tude, in the shoulder of Auriga ; two smaller stars, in his left hand, mark tbft 
AigfA' or Mda. Both the rising and setting of Gapra were attended by storms. 
77w allusion, however, is here to Ita rising, sVnee \t» M*AVn% V>o\l "^vsfe \xv >3Qax 
oi^cf the year c Odends of Janutfy) when the «»'»•» cVi«e4%«»toaXT«.N\?,^- 
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Atqui sollicitae nuntius hospitae^ 
Suspirare Chloen, et miseram tuis 10 

Dicens ignibus uri, 

Tentat mille vafer modls ; 

Ut Proetum mulier perfida credulum 
Falsis impulerit criminibus, nimis 

Casto Bellerophonti 15 

Maturare necem, refert. 

Narat pene datum Pelea Tartaro, 
Magnessam Hippolyten dum fugit abstinens : 
Et peccare docentes 

Fallax historias movet; 20 

Frustra : nam scopulis surdior Icari , 
Voces audit adhuc integer. At tibi 
Ne yicinus Enipeus 

Plus justo placeat, cave : 

Quamvis non alius flectere equum sciens 25 
-^que conspicitur gramine Martio, 

tion. The Capra, i.e. Amalthea, ia called A'g 'flXtvTij by Aratus.— 9. Hotpita. 
Referring to Chloe.— 10. Tuis ignibtu, ** With the same lore that thou haet 
for 111111." Akth., better Orell., *' Gyge quern tu ardenter ama*^* or rather 
perhaps " a flame (1. e. 9t. lorer) wholly thine own."— 18. MvMer pet:fkUi, 
" His false spouse." Alluding to Antea, as Homer calls the wife of Proetai, 
or Sthenobea, as others give the name.— 14. Faltit criminibutt **Bj fklse 
accusations." — 17. Pene datum Pelea Tartaro^ ** That Feleus narrowly es- 
caped death." The story of Feleus is similar in many respects to that of 
Bellerophon. Consult, as to both, Lempriere't Clatt. Diet, erf., 1833.— 18. 
Magnessam Hippolyten. Acastus, the husband of Hippolyte, was king of 
Magnesia in Thessaly. Hence the epithet Magnettam in the text, as well as 
to distinguish her from Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons, and wife of Theseus. 
Apollodorus calls the female in question Astydameia. — 19. Peccare docentet 
historiasmovett " Recounts pieces of history (fiZOttt i. e. nartutionet poeticee) 
that are merely the lessons of vice." Fallax, " DeceitfiiDy," " treacherously." 
Bentley reads Pellax, but this is not found in any writer of the Augustan i^e 
Save in Yirg. JEn. II. 90, peUaxii Ulyxei^ which seems to be borrowed from an 
old tragedian.— 21. Icarit for Icariit the genitive of Icarium. Understand 
mans. Surdior, xa^urt^off thus Eurip. Med. 28 : 

Compare also : 

You may as well go stand upon the heacb. 
And bid the main-fiood\>a,'le\vV& \x%>\iiX\v&\v^\.. 

22. Integer, « Uncorrupted.".-25. Ftectere. A. GtwiVsta l«t jtec^e«v^=v.-'»&- 
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Nec quisquam citus seque 
Tusco denatat alveo, 

Prima nocte domum claude, neque in vias 
Sub cantu querulae desplce tibiae : 30 

Et te saepe vocanti 
Duram, difficilis mane. 



CARMEN VIIL 

AD M^CENATEM. 

Mabtiis coelebs quid agam Kalendis, 
Quid velint flores et acerra turis 
Plena, miraris, positusque carbo 
Cespite vivo, 

Docte sermones utriusque linguae. 5 

Voveram dulces epulas, et album 
Libero caprum, prope ftmeratus 
Arboris ictu. 

wE^ue contpicitur, " Is equally conspicuous." — 28. Ttuco tUoeo. Alluding to 
the Tiber, windi rises in Etruria. In reading this line, pronounce eUveo as 
if written a/i>>yo — 32. Duram^ "Cruel,** "insensible,** " Dtcra est quseonmi 
amoris sensu caret." Oreix. Difficilut " Inflexible.** 

Ode VIII.— ]Blorace had invited Msecenas to attend a festal celebration on 
the Calends of March. As the Matronalia took pUM^ on this same day, the 
poet very naturally anticipates the surprise of his firiend on the occasion. 
" Wonderest thou, Maecenas, what I, an unmarried man, have to do with a 
day kept sacred by the matrons of Rome ?— On this very day my life was en- 
dangered by the fiJling of a tree, and its annual return always brings with it 
feelings of grateful recollection for my providential deliverance." 

1—10. I. Martii* coelebtt &c. ''Msecenas, learned in the antiquities of 
Greece and Rome, dost thou wonder what I, an unmarried man, intend to do 
on the Calends of March, what these flowers mean, and this censer," &c. 
The matronalia were hdd in honor of Juno Lucina, " Matronalia dicebantur 
eo, quod mariti pro conservatione coi^ugii supplicabant.'* Cbuq. — 2. Acerra, 
SvfuekT^^m, Xtfiai9»n-(if, area turaria, non turibalum. Orbll. CaspUe vivo, 
L e. in order to raise a temporary altar. Sermonet answers here, in some 
respect, to the Greek ftCSeus, while by uterque lingua are meant, literally, the 
Greek and Roman tongues. Ahth., but there is especial reference to his 
consequent knowledge of the patron of each festival, whose history is con- 
tained in the legends of either tongue. — ^7. Libero. In a previous ode (IL 17, 
27), the bard attributes his preservation to Faunus, but now Baodius is named 
as the author of his deliverance. There is a pecxiliar propriety in this. Bac- 
^uaiMDOt only the protector of poets, but also, \ii ik wgec!^ ««Daii^ ota «1 
"^ dE» of tbe cowatrj and of gardens, f&nce to ^Axa «r« aacie^^^Cbfc ^i<- 
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Hie dies, anno redeunte festus 
Corticem adstrictum pice demovebit 10 

Amphorae fuiniim bibere institutae 
Consule Tullo. 

Sume, Maecenas, cyathos amici 
Sospitis centum, et vigiles lucemas 
Pener in lucem : procul omnis esto 15 

Clamor et ira. 

Mitte civiles super Urbe curas : 

covery and culture of the Tine and of apples. (Theocr. II. 120— Warton ad 
loc— Atheiueus, m. 23.) FunercOtu, **funerare Flinio, XXXIII. 10, et 
Suetonio Domit 17, est tepeUre^ Horatio necaret extif^^uere." Obsll. — Dies 
fettus. Consult note on Ode U. 3, 6. — 9. jiimo redetmtet 7n^txX»fAitw Umvrw. 
—10. Corticem adttrictumy &c. ** Shall remove the cork, secured with pitch, 
from the jar which began to imbibe the smoke in the consulship of Tullns." 
AmphorrcB^ the datire, is put by a grsecism for ab amphora. As regards the 
shape of the ancient amphora^ consult Henderson's ** History of Wines." 
When the wine- vessels were filled, and the disturbance of the liquor had sub- 
sided, the covers or stoppers were secured with plaster, or a coating of pitch 
mixed with the ashes of the vine, so as to exclude all communication with 
the external idr. After this, the wines were mellowed by the application of 
smoke, which was prevented, by the ample coaling of pitch or plaster on the 
wine- vessel, from penetrating so far as to vitiate the genuine taste of the 
liquor. Previously, however, to depositing the amphorae in the wine-vault or 
apotheca, it was usual to put upon them a label or mark indicative of the 
vintages, and of the names of the consuls in authority at the time, in order 
that, wl^en they were taken out, their age and growth might be easily recog- 
nised. If by the consulship of Tullus, mentioned in the text, be meant that 
of L. V(dcatius Tullus, who had M. iSBmilius Lepidusfor his colleague, ▲. v. c. 
688, and if the present ode, as would appear from verse 17, seqq., was com- 
posed A. V. G. 734, the wine offered by Horace to his friend must have been 
more than forty-six years old. — II. Fvmum bibere, '* Apothecss recte super- 
ponentur iis locis, unde plerumque fiunus exoritur ; quoniam vina oelerius 
vetustescunt, qua fumi quodam tenore prsecocem maturitatem trahunt." 
CoLUM. I. 6, 20. 

13—25. 13. Sume Macenatf &c. ''Drink, dear Maecenas, a hundred cups 
to the health of thy friend.'* A cup drained to the health, or in honour of 
any individual, was styled, in the Latin idiom, hit cup (^fut poculum) ; hence 
the language of the text, cyathot amici. — Cyathot centum. Referring merely 
to a large number. Here, as in Od. UI. 19, 12, cyathtu is used for a definite 
quantity of wine, it properly denotes a peculiar measure a the twdfth part 
of a sextarius.— 15. Perfer m lucemt "Prolong till day-light.** Others read 
profeTf but tliis would be a in apertum profer, ** Minime autem jungentur 
perfer vigilet (fitc, nt vigiles sint) sed perfer lucemas^ qua totam per hoctem 
vivido lumine ardebunt, nunqnam exstinguentur." Obell. FoTodLvKs^a&siak 
the passage, by a<29uof«^rtZ(i^ur.— 16. Clamor, "iio\BsXxm»3^\.;' «a<iav»«kTBJwgBX 
otberwiae reButt Amoogft thoie met for qoikvMiI ^qk^mm.— VI . ^CMa owU^ 
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Occidit Daci Gotisonis agmen : 
Medus infestua sibi luctuosis 

Dissidet armis ; 20 

Servit Hispanae vetus hostls orae, 
Cantaber, sera domitus catena : 
Jam ScjihaB laxo meditantur arcu 
Cedere campis. 

Negligens, ne ^ua populus laboret 25 

&c. ** Dismiss those cares, which, as a statesman, thou feelest for the welfare 
of Rome.** An aUnsion to the office of Pre^eetm urhis, which Maecenas held 

during the absence of Augustas in Egypt avUet^ i. e. regarding the civil 

administration of affldrs, Augustus, with wise policy, had taken to himself 
the arrangement of military matters.— 18. DaciCotuonit agmen. The inroads 
of the Dacians, under their king Cotiso, were checked by Lentulus, the lieute- 
nant of Augustus, (a. u. 0. 734.) Compare, as regards Dacia itself the note 

on Ode I. 35, 9 19. Medui infesttu n6t, ** The Parthians, turning their 

hostilities against themselTes, are at variance in destructiTe conflicts." Aitth. 
The construction rather is, infettta alias Bomtmit nunc *ibi luctuosis. '' The 
Parthians, ever hostile to us, new are at variance," &c. DiUenberg considers 
this to be an instance of double construction, infesttu sibi and sibi luctuosis.— 
32. Sera dondtus catena^ ** Subdued after long-protracted contest." The 
Cantabrians were reduced to subjection by Agrippa, the same year in which 
this ode was composed (a. v. c. 734), after having resisted the power of the 
Romans, in various ways, for more than two hundred years. Consult note 
on Ode n. 6, 2.-23. Jam ScythcB leuco, &c. " The Scythians now meditate 
to retire from our frontiers, with bow unbent." By the Scythians are here 
meant the barbarous tribes in the vicinity of the Danube, but more particularly 
the Geloni, whose inroads had been checked by Lentulus. Consult note on 
Ode II. 9, 23.-25. Negligens ne quch &c. " Secure from overweening solicitude, 
lest the people anywhere feel the pressure of evil, seize with Joy the gifts of the 
present moment, free from the anxieties of state, and bid adieu for a time to 
grave pursuits." The text of Anthon has a comma after laboret^ and in the 
twenty-sixth line gives Parte privatim nimium cavere. The term negligens 
is by some Joined in construction with paree, and negligens paree will then 
be equivalent to parce alone, ** since thou art a private person, be not too 
solicitous lest," &c. According to the lection adopted in Anthon's text, ne^ 
gligens cavere is a grscism for negligens cavendi. Allusion, perhaps, is in- 
tended to the fieust that Maecenas always r«nalned in the equestrian order, 
and that his office was an extraordinary potestcu, not a regular imperium^ 
wUch alone constituted a magistracy. The epithet privatusf as applied by 
the poet to Maecenas, is then to be explained by a reference to the Roman 
usage, which designated aU individuals, except the emperor, as privati. 
Bentley thus punctuates : 

Negligens, ne qua populus laboret, 
Parce privatus nimium cavere. 

Aad thus interpret *' Feailess (negiigem), imcoTicern!e&\«Bitt\n^b1ic sufTer 
^jufjr quarter, be not trotibled regwding Tovtr vrtvtte «ffli&n^ ot iSbe <iou^xTv% 
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Parce prlvatus nimium cavere : 
Dona praesentis cape laetus horae, et 
Linque severa. 



CARMEN IX. 

CABMEN AM(EBiBUM. — HOBATIUS. 

Donee gratus eram tlbi, 

Nee quisquam potior brachia Candidas 
Cervici juvenis dabat, 

Persamm vigui rege beatlor. 

LYDIA. 

Donee non aUam magis 5 

Arsisti, neque erat Lydia post Chloen, 

Multi Lydia nominis 

Romana vigui clarior Hia. 

of your fiamily." And this is the view adopted by Tate, " After showing in 
the stanzas 17—24, Mitte civile* super urbe curat.. ..that he had no cause 
then for alarm in the asQpct of foreign affairs, the poet concludes with ex- 
horting him in liis unofficial capacity, privattu, to ei^joy a brief respite from 
attention otherwise due to the interests of clients and friends." Cape. Some 
editions read rape, but this would not agree with doneita, ** Quid enim opus 
est ut qusB donata sunt rapere velimus ? Kapiamus, si Us est, negata aut 
fugientia : qiue oblata prsesto sunt, capiamut, et sumamns." Bent. 

Ode IX.— This Ode appears to be an attempt to adopt the style of Amoe- 
bean pastoral poetry to the lyric manner, on the theme of Amantium ira 
amoris redintegratio est. This is the only instance of its class in Horace, a 
similar is found in Catullus Epith. 62 : " Continuas in Lydi» responsis «^|i}- 
ffus facile quisque per se sentit. Hoc autem carminis anuebod yeluti lex est, 
ut, qui responderet, similibus, sententiis atque imaginibus, sed majore cum 
vi atque arte expressis alteram vinoore conaretur." Orell. 

2—24. 2. PoUoTt " More fkvoured."— 3. Dabatt " Was accustomed to 
throw." '* In prosa oratione drcumddlHit." Obell.—- 4. Pertarum vigui, &c., 
" I lived happier than the monarch of the Persians," i. e. I was happier than 
the richest and most powerful of kings.— 6. Alia, ** For another." Others 
read aliam. Both constractions ardere aliquo and aUquem are legitimate, but 
the ablative is the more usual. AUam appears to have arisen from the initial 
letter of the succeeding word. Erat— pott, i. e. posthabitur Chl&e.—T. Multi 
nominis, " Of distinguished fame." A French commentator has ridU.cu.lo>x%V^ 
punctuated muUi Julia nonUnit, with this m«aankv(^ ^ xivxSkXN. TvQa&XA& v^>x^ n^ 
eram, (et) rigid," Scc.—S. Hia, The mothett ot 'BLom\i\n& ttsA'a«DK<i». '^«t*.- 
2ejr reads Cressot to irMch ORCLLniB o\))«cIb, <m wsoovxnfti <A^^ \sKrSB^ vsosw 
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HOEATIUS. 

Me nunc Thressa Chloe regit, 

Dulces docta modos, et citharae sciens ; 10 
Pro qua non metuam mori : 

Si parcent animae fata superstiti. 

LTDIA. 

Me torret face mutua 

Thurini Calais filius Omyti : 
Pro quo bis patiar mori, 15 

Si parcent puero fata superstiti. 

HORATIUS. 

Quid ? si prisca redit Venus, 

Diductosque jugo cogit aeneo ? 
Si flava excutitur Chloe, 

Rejectaeque patet janua Lydiae ? 20 

in the succeeding letters c. c. ch.— 10, Dulcet docta modoty &c., " Skilled in 
sweet measures, and mistress of the lyre."— The common text has Citharam 
$eiens, but this means " Sciem quid cithara tit" knowing what sort of a 
thing a harp is. But all might know this, and yet not know the art of song 
and music, which is intended here. Bbnt.— 12. Animoe superttiti, "Her sur- 
viving soul :" 

For wist I that my death might do you ese. 
Right gladly would I dien you to plese.— Chattger. 

—13. Torret face mutiuh ** Bums with the torch of mutual love :" 
The plighted faith, the mutual flame.— Burxs. 

—14. ThurirU Omyti, "Of the Thurian Omytus." Thurium, or Thurii, 
was a city of Lucania, on the coast of the Sinus Tarentius, erected by an 
Athenian colony, near the site of Sybaris which had been destroyed by the 
forces of Crotona. •• Thurinut opponitur Thretta illi, v. 9." Orell.— 15. 
Bit patiar mori. Comp. Eurip. Orest. 1116 : xct) fjt^v ri V If^ctf iU Otttut tu 
X^XtfJMt.—lt. Pritca Venut, " Our old affection." Prisca, " previous," here 
used for prittina.—\%. Diductot, ** Us, long parted." Hanthal prefers deduc- 
tot, which denotes simply "parted," while diductot is "separated," and forced 
to seek many different loves.— 19. Excutitur, " Oneris instar de mente mea 
peUitur, adeo ut C|Jus prorsus obliviscar.*' The metaphor is borrowed from a 
horse throwing his rider. Bentley (on Od. IJI. 15. 9) Interprets " Si Chloe 
e domo ^icitur."— 20. R^ectce Lydice, " My door is open to Lydia once re- 
jected." Orell. Better perhaps, " the door of Lydia, once rc^Jected, now lies open 
to me," for though ladies of her class were not unused to visit the homes of their 
tOBle acquaintance, yet some amend should have been made hj Horace, and 
Mt letut the banalBaa courtesy of a previous v\&itAioi)\d>»i^s2k!\XA\2k3AQ««Dd»\ 
Jsufy.—gi. Sidere putOrior '* Brightw in XmnXi Vdkel aoj iftax:* *CtoA ksics> 
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LTDIA. 

Quamquam sidere pulchrior 

Hie est, tu levior cortice, et improb 

Iracundior Adria, 

Tecum vivere amem, tecum obeam libe is. 



CARMEN X. 

AD LYCEN. 

Extremum Tanain si biberes, Lyce, 

Saevo nupta viro ; me tamen asperas 

Projectum ante fores objicere incolis 

Plorares Aquilonibus. 

Audis quo strepitu janua, quo nemus 5 

anax, Horn. II. 401 : i.x!yxi«( itarri^i xetXS. — 22. Levior cortice^ ** Lighter 
than cork." Alluding to his Inconstant and fickle distK)sition. — Improbo, 
*' stormy." " Improbum apud poetas omne quod modum excedit. Yirg. 
Geor. I. IA6 : labor improbiu. 388: improba comix." Obell — 23. Ireictmdior. 
Thus he speaks of himself in Epp. L 20, 25 : Iratci celeremt tament ut pUh- 
cibilit estem." Comp. Od. I. 33, 16: Jdyrtcde fretis acrior Hadrue. — 24. Te- 
cum vivere amem &c., " Yet with thee I shall love to Uve, with thee I shall 
cheerfully die." Supply lament as recpiired by qucmquam which precedes. 
Compare, with the sentiment : 

So dear I love him, that with him all deaths 
I could endure : without him live no life. 

Milton, Par. Lost, 

Ode X.— a specimen of the songs called rae«xX«ur/ft;^» hy the Greeks, 
and which answered in some respects to the modem serenade. 

1—20. 1. Extremum Tanain, &c., '* Didst thou drink, Lyce, of the far- 
distant Tanais," i. e. wert thou a native of the Scythian wilds.— 2. Savo nup- 
ta viro, " Wedded to a barbarian husband." Asperas, <* relentless," obdurate," 
L e. denying me admittance. — Prqfectta, ** longeeztentum humique stratum." 
Orell. Comp. ;^a;««/5nrt7if «MjEA^0Y/( cir/ dv(0M( r«/t7r0flu. Most editions read 
p&rrectum, but this means ** stretched at ease," not *' oast rudely." See Epod. 
X. 22 ; Ovid has nearly the same expressions : 

Et sine me ante tuos projectum in limine postes 
Longa pruinosa frigora nocte patL 
—3. Incolis, "Which have made that land the place of their abode." The 
poet means by the expressive term incolis to designate the northern blast as 
continually raging in the wilds of Soythia. — 4. Plorares, ** Thou wouldst re- 
gret."— 5. Nemtu inter Pidchra, &c. Refering to the trees {viridarium) planted 
within the enclosure of the imjduvium This was a court-yard, or open space 
in the middle of a Roman house, generally without any covering at the top, 
and surrounded on all sides by buildings. Trees were frequently planted here, 
and more particularly the laurel. Comp. Epp. 1. 10, 22 : Nen^ inter varias 
nutritur silva columnas.—JRemugiat: 

uifMxt l\ ysu9, »«i OXi),— 'HiviQik. 
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Inter pulckra satom tecta remugiat 
Ventis, et positas ut glaciet nives 
Puro numine Jupiter ? 

Ingratam Veneri pone superblam, 
Ne cuirente rota ninis eat retro. 10 

Non te Penelopen difficilem procis 
Tyrrheniis genuit parens. 

O, quamvis neque te mimera, nee preces, 
Nee tinctus viola pallor amantium. 
Nee vir Pieria pellice saucius 15 

Curvat : supplicibus tuis 

Parcas, nee rigida mollior sescnlo, 

7. Et (audiSfbjteagnukw:teniit)poritatt &c^ "Andtfaonperce l veB t how JoTe,by 
his pare influence, hardens the &llen snows," L e. and thou perceivest how the 
clear, dry air, hardiyis the taUea snows. Some MSS., and Bent., read SerUiSt bat 
this is to be sopplied by xeogma firom atuUs. Comp. Horn. Hym. ApoU. 265 : c/r»> 
fttag^eu "A^futrk ^ iiHfinrm »«} iixv^iion xruirt "inr«n>. Bentley objects to the 
epithet puroy which means "clear," "dry" air, whereas Horace intends a 
dismal cheerless night, to add to the misery of the lover, he, therefore, reads 
Duro : besides D and P are easily confounded in MSS.— 10. Ne currente roto,&c., 
" Lest, while the wheel is revolving, the rope on a sadden fly bat^" An allusion 
to some mechanical contrivance for raising heavy weights, and which consists 
of a wheel with a rope pasting in a groove along its outer edge. Should the 
weight of the mass that is to be raised prove too heavy, the rope, unable to 
resist, snaps asunder and flies back, being drawn down by the body intended 
to be elevated. The i^licaticm of this image to Lyce, is pleasing and natural. 
*' Be not too haughty and disdainful, lest thou &I1 on a sudden from thy pre- 
sent state, lest thou be abandoned by those \dio are no w crowding around, a herd 
of willing slaves." *'Ck)nstruo: fi6 retro currorferoto etsomyufur aot retro ;ita 
ut retro ad utrumqne verbum perdneat ; nam simplidter /unem tre^ pro retro 
ire viz dicere poteret." Orsll. Hie sentiment is derived from the Greek, 
Ther. Arist. Fttnath. 118. Jebb: IvrtuBt* ti^ irKmt, Atrm^ x^k»v [p^yivrof 
ix^tvnv txifm wmu htXikur** AfAt^t^n 4 ^x^> ** Adagii sententia igitnr hsec 
est : ne et omnis opera a te insumpta in ludiflcandos amantes incassum sus- 
cipiatur et tu ipsa poenas superbin tuse luas." Orkix. — 12. Tyrrhemu parent. 
The morals of the Etrurians, if we believe Theopompus, as cited by Athemeus, 
(12, 14) wore extremely corrupt. Aitth. The fkct is sufficiently proved by 
some of the lascivious subjects painted on the walls of Etruscan tombs.— 14. 
Tinctw viola. As the Romans aud Greeks were gmerally of a swarthy or 
olive complexion, their paleness was rather a yellowness than a whiteness. 
Comp. Petrarc. Son, L 186 : tm paOor di viola e tT amor tinto and AchiL Tat. 

8. 64 : inn ri rSt i^$»XfiSf itdct irriv A/uft/*9§9 AAA* Utx$ rut kfrt fA»fetif»- 
/4.iv«tt ifH, Also, 

xA»e««^« ii »•'•* «/i«/«,— Sapph. 
J3. Pieria. Consult note on Ode, 3. 4. 40. lliere is no reference here to her 
musical Udenta,— 20. Fatieru, ** Inclined to eodmro.** 
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Nec Mauris animum mitior anguibus. 
Non hoc semper erit liminis aut aquae 

CoBiestis patiens latus. 20 



CARMEN XI. 

AD LYDElf. 

Mercuri, nam te docilis magistro 
Movit Amphion lapides canendo, 
Tuque, Testudo, resonare septem 
Callida nervis, 

Nec loquax olim neque grata, nunc et 5 

Divitum mensis et amica templis, 
Die modos, Lyde juibus obstmatas 
Applicet aures. 

Quae, velut latis equa trima campis, 
Ludit exsultim, metuitque tangi, 10 

Nuptiarum expers, et adhuc protervo 
Cruda marito. 

Tu potes tigres comitesque silvas 

Ode XI.— Addressed to Lyde, an obdurate fidr one. 
1—26. I. Naniy "nam potes prsestare, qaod te precor." Orsix. Thus 
Epod. XVn. 45 : Et tu, potes narOy solve me dementia. Te magistro, "Under 
thy instruction." — 2. AmpMon. Amphion, son of Jupiter and Antipode, was 
fabled to have built the walls of Thebes by the mu^ of his lyre, the stones 
moving of themselves into their destined places. Eustathius, however, ascribes 
this to Amphion coi^ointly with his brother Zethns.— 3. Testudo, ** O shell.** 
Consult note on Ode I. 10, 6, and comp. Sapph. Frag. 24 : 'Ayi im x<Ai> fjm 
XtVi, fatmia-o'et hi yiynt.—Besonare septem, &c» ** Skilled in sending forth 
sweet music with thy seven strings." Septem Chordis. Comp. x*^v*^ irrs- 
revovy Eurip. ; and UrKxriirw ^•ifuyyf. Find. Fyth. XL 129. Callida reso- 
nare by a Grsedsm for caUida in resonando. — 5. Nec loquax olim. Sec, ** Once 
neither vocal nor gif ced with the power to please, now acceptable both to the 
tables of the rich and the temples of the gods. IHmium,— 

The harp a king bad loved to hear.— Scott. 
Loquax is here used in a good sense, as >JtX»t and >A>at among the Greeks 
is used for tSXaXw.— 6. Templis. Thus Odyss. j. 270 : fiffuy^, Up «;« imri 
dtd) r«iV«f iT»4{»v ; Virg. Oeor. IL 101 : dit et mentis aeeepta secundis 
....Bhodia, "Fididnes hodieque Bonus in sacriflciis adhiberi Tidemns.** 
PoRPHYB.— 10. Ludit exsultim, ** Sports, bonndhig along. ExsuUim, an AitmI 
Xiyiu4f9, formed on the analogy of tollutun, strictimy exar^Hm^ «emn^ ^^« 
Tangi, «de feminism ut grad ^nvtii, 0»yy4ww;* Owduu— \'^» 1^* V** 
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Ducere, et rivos celeres moraii ; 
Cessit immanis tibi blandienti 15 

Janitor aulae 

Cerberus, quamvis furiale centum 
Muniant angues caput ejiis,»atque 
Spiritus teter saniesque manet 

Ore trilingui. 20 

Quin et Ixion, Tityosque vultu 
Risit invito : stetit uma paulum 
Sicca, dum grato Danai puellas 
Carmine mulces. 

Audiat Lyde scelus atque notas 25 

Virginum poenas, et inane lymphae 
Dolium fimdo pereuntis imo, 
Seraque fata, 

Quae manent culpas etiam sub Oreo. 
Impiae, (nam qmd potuere majus ?) 30 

ImpiaBfSponsos potuere duro 
Perdere ferro. 

Una de multis, face nuptiali 
Digna, perjurum fiiit in parentem 

tigrety &c. An allasion to the l^^d of Orpheus. — 14. ComUeSt **Aa thy 
oompanions," i. e. in thy train.— 15. Blandienti, ** Soothing his anger by the 
sweetness of thy notes.*'— 16. Aura, ** Of Plato's haD." Orpheus descended 
with his lyre to the shades, for the purpose of r^^aining his Eury^ce. — 17. 
FuriaHe caputy ** His snaky head, like those of the Furies."- 18. Mttuaty ** Bolls 
forth its hot volumes." — 19. Tcfcr, "Deadly." *' Pestilential."- ^antet, 
" Poisonous matter."— 22. Stetit umaptmkany &c., ** The vase of each stood for 
a moment dry," i. e. the Danaides ceased for a moment from their toO.— 
Fultu invitOy — 

And Death grinned horritdy a ghastly smile. 

MlLTOV. 

26. Et inane lympluBy Sec, ** And the vessel became empty of water, from its 
escaping through the bottom." Doliumy is here taken as a general term for the 
vessel or receptacle, which the daughters of Danans were condemned to fill, 
and the botcom of which bdng perforated with numerous holes, allowed the 
water constantly to escape. 
30— 51 . 30. Nam quid potuere tnajuty &c., " For, what greater crime could 

they commit ?" Understand soelut 33. Una de multii. Alluding to Hy- 

permnestra, who spared her husband Lynceus. — Face nuj^aU digna. At the 

aiHsient marriage the bride was escorted firom her fsther's house to that of 

httbuBbaxki amid the lig^t of torohea.— U. Pevjurtun jvU in porentem, &e. 
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Splendlde mendax, et in omne virgo 35 

Nobilis sevum : 

" Surge," quae dixit juveni marito, 
" Surge, ne longus tibi somnus, unde" 
Non times, detur : socerum et scelestas 

Falle sorores ; 40 

Quae, velut nactae vitulos leaenae, 
Singulos, eheu ! lacerant. Ego, illia 
Mollior, nee te feriam, neque intra 
Claustra tenebo. 

Me pater saevis oneret catenis, 45 

Quod viro clemens misero peperci : 
Me vel extremos Numidarum in agios 
Classe releget. 

I, pedes quo te rapiunt et aurae, 
Dum favet nox, et Venus : I secundo ^0 

Omine : et nostri memorem sepulcro 
Scalpe querelam." 

" Proved gloriously false to her peijured parent." The Danaides were bound 
by an oath, which their parent had imposed, to destroy their husbands on the 
night of their nuptials. Hypermnestra alone broke that engagement, and 
saved the life of Lynceus. The epithet perjurum, as applied to Danaus, 
alludes to his violation of good faith toward his sons-in-law. — 35. Virgo. 
Consult Heyne, ad Apollod. II. 1 , 6. — 39. Socerum et scelestat^ &c., " Escape 
by secret flight from thy father-in-law and my wicked sisters." FaUe is 
here equivalent to the Greek >Ji6t. — Al. Nacta, "Having got into their 
power." Vitulos. Some commentators have considered this word to be in- 
ferior in dignity for a Lyric Ode, but compare Soph. Trach. 296 : i ii x*'t' 
erirktreti ^i<po{ Mea-xovg i^oCo'etf is fjt,ira( Xiotv Sw'av. Sir^tUot^ "each their own." — 
44. Neqtie intra claustra tenehOy " Nor will I keep thee here in confinement," 
i. e. nor will I keep thee confined in this nuptial chamber, until others come 
and slay thee. — 45. Me pater scevis, &o. Hypermnestra was imprisoned by 
her fiither, but afterwards, on a reconciliation taking place, was re-united to 
Lynceus. — 47. Classe, "pro una nave." Schol. — Pedesj....auray i.e. whether 
by sea or land. Nostri. Falso nocmuUi interpretati sunt, utriutque nostrum ; 
cum sit, mei, ut Od. III. 27, 14 : Et memor nostri, Galatea vivas. Orell. — 51. 
Memorem querelam, " A mourtiful epitaph, recording the story of our fete. 
Ovid. (Her. XIV. 128.) supplies the epitaph : 

Scriptaque sunt titulo nostra sepulchra brevi : 
' Exul Hypermnestra prsetium pietatis iniquum 
Quani mortem fratri depulit, ipsa tuUt" 
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CARMEN Xn. 

AD NEOBULEN. 

IrfiSERARUM est, neque Amori dare ludum, neque 
Mala vino lavere : aut exanimari metuentes Tdulci 

Patruae verbera linguae. 
Tibi qualum C)rtliereae puer ales, tibi telas, 

EXCURSUS ON ODE XI. 17. 
' Several objections have been made to this stanza. Some of those most de-' 
serving of refutation are the following ; Firstly, The description of Cerberus 
is alleged to be too long and minute ;— yet lyric poets, frequently make digres- 
sions of similar extent. See I. XIL 26, 56 ; XXXII. 5, 12 ; lU. lY. 45, 48, &c., 
moreover the words furiale capttt, anguetj spirittUy tames, are used to depict his 
savage nature, which yet is appeased by the influence of song. Secondly, JE^'ta 
is said to be perfect prose, having no force in the sentence— yet the best poets 
have often thus written. See Ov. Trist. III. 4, 27 ; Met. VIU. 16 \ Virg. JEn. I 
Thirdly, Atqtte, at the conclusion of the verse is objected to prqpter xXetTvrnret . 
But et, ac, ttt, tUque, neque, nee, are often found in a similar position, and atque 
itself in Od. II. X. 21. " Denique recte etiam poeta tpiritum et taniem, con- 
'unzit. Alter enim ex ore in aSrem ascendit, altera in terram defluit." John. 
A precisely similar use of (\jut is found in Tibull. L 6, 25 : Sape velut gemmcu 
ejus signumque probarem. 

Ode XII.— The bard laments the unhappy fate of Neobule, whose affection 
for the young Hebrus had exposed her to the angry chidings of an offended 
relative. Anth. The Ode is an imitation ttom Alcseus, ifjti ^uXeiv, ifi,i reto'eit 
fretrariru* rtiixoio'oiy. Although Alcffius composed many Odes in this metre, 
the present (owing to the difficulty of writing in this measure in Latin) is the 
only one thus imitated by Horace. From the line l/xi $uX«r, &c. we may 
infer that the Ode of Alcseus was a soliloquy of Neobule, and that this 
Ode is strictly so also. To this, the occurence of tibi is no objection, for the 
Latins frequently thus address themselves in the second person, in monologue 
e. g. Ter. Phor. III. 4, 1 : Enim vero, Antipho, multimodit cum isto animo es 
vituperandus. Catull. VIII. I : Miser CatuMe, desinas inoptire. 

1- 10. 1. The entire of this Ode consists of forty Ionic a minore feet. 
Bentley distributes these feet, so that the conclusion of each sentence may 
end each verse, i. e. that each Une should consist of ten Ionic a minore feet. 
He quotes the authority of Hephsestion to prove that " Horatium ad exempliun 
Sjpphus denos pedes lonicos a minore in unum systema coi^unxisse." Bent- 
ley would thus have printed the Ode, if the size of the paper would have per- 
mitted him. Miseramm est. " It is for unhappy maidens," i. e., unhi^;>ry are 
the maidens who, &c.— 2. Lavere. The stem conjugation ; the older form for 
lavare. — AtU exanimari. See. ** Or (if we do so) to be half dead with alarm, 
dreading the lashes of an uncle's tongue ;" i. e. or, in case we do indulge 
the tender passion, and do seek to lead a lifb of hilarity, to be constantly dis- 
quieted by the dread of some morose uncle who chances to be the guardian 
of our persons. The severity of uncles was proverbial. Compare Erasmus 
CM, p. 163 ed, Steph. ** Ne sispatruu mihi," and Emesti, Clav. Qc. s. v. 
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Opexosaeque Minervse studium aufert, Neobule, 5 

Liparei nitor Hebri : 
Simul unctos Tiberinis humeros lavit m imdis, 
Eques ipso melior Bellerophonte, neque pugno 

Neaue segni pede victus : 
Catus idem per apertum fugientes agitato 10 

Grege cervos jaculari, et celer arcto latitantem 

Fru^iceto excipere'apngn. 15 

CARMEN Xra. 

AD FONTEM BANDUSLE. 

O FONS Bandusiae, splendidior vitro, 

Patruus. Verhera. Thus the Greek IfntrX^a-riitt tmxMrrur, iiet^^mirt^Uf for 
objurgare. — 4. Qtudum, " Calathuin, metonymioe pro laoificio." Scbol. 
Comp. the beautifiil fragment of Sapi^o : 

TXvxi7» fjuinf, »v r»t iCfttfjMi x^ixftt rh leriff 

HeBu tafjuoiffu. T»iiof fi^atisveiv it' Af^^di^wv. 

Piier, ** capido." AleSy is used for alattts, by a Tragedian quoted by Cieero 
(deDiv. 1, 19) Angves ingentet alitet. — Operotceque Minerva ttuditnn^ **And 
all inclination for the labours of Minerva." Literally : " All affection for the 
industrious Minerva." — 5. Liparei^ ** Of Lipara." Lipara, now lApari^ the 
largest of the Insure iEoliie, off the costs of Italy and Sicily.— Hein. The 
name of a river (as above Enipeus Od. III. 7, 23), is attributed to a lover, yettbe 
addition of his countries name, indicates some individual easily recognixable. 
NUor^ "beauty." Thus Charito : rnv /butf/jtet^v^v rtv x«XjMt«. The eon- 
struction is this pt$er alet^ I. e. nitor Hebri (the beauliftil Hdbms) qualum 
tibi avjert timtU, &c., and the idea is, the beautiful Hebms, a second Cupid, 
deprives me of all my zeal for Minerva's art on tne mstant, whether I see hfan 
swimming in the Til)er, urging on his charger, or engaging in the chase. — 
This bathing in the Tiber, was what followed the forenoon exercise, in the 
Campus, and must be distinguished from the common use of the warm batii 
(bmhteum), at all seasons, which took place in the afternoon, immediately before 
dinner.— 7. Unctot humerot. The ancients anointed themselves previondy to 
theur engi^g in gymnastic exercises, and bathed aftar these were ended. The 
arrangement of the common text is consequently erroneous, in placing the 
line beginning with Simtd undot after tegni pede vidut. Bellerophonte. 
Alluding to the fMe of Bellerophon and Pegasus. The final syllable in B^- 
lerophonte is lengthened being from the Greek /3tXXi{«f «yrr^— ^«m.— 9. (kUttt 
^aculuri. A GrmAsm tor cattu jactUandi. — 11. Cekr arcto latitantefn, &c., 
" Active in surprising the boar that lurks amid the deep thicket." Eseipere, 
Uitx^trSeti. Alto, n. t. 415 : fi»$tifi BXfi ; H. A'. 415 : B«0i/i} (vX^x« ; Virg. 
Geor. II. 330 : Saltusque prcfundi. Others read arcto, i. e. *' spis^" **denso," 
comparing Odyss. r. 429: I* >.ixi*V '"X"V xariMttrt /jiiymt cvf. Celer esci^et^ 
for celer in excipiendo or ad excipumdum. 
Ode ZUL A sacrifioe is promiaed to t]ie,foimiiia QiBaxA>aA&&.%sA«svNs&.- 
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Diilci digne mero, non sine floribus, 
Cras donaberis hsedo, 

Cui frons turgida comlbus 

Primis et Venerem et proelia destinat, 5 

mortalization in verse. The localities of Horace are closely entwined with the 
* dates of his writings ; and without much scruple, ther^ore^ the foUowing 
quotation may here be allowed admission. 

M. de Chaupy, in his Decoverte de la maiion de Campagne d ' HorcuXt i 
Rome, 1769, T. III. p. 3G4, first announced the discovery of the words.. .. 
in Bandtuino fonte apud Ventuiamy &c., in a grant firom Pope Pascal II. a.d. 
1 103 ; and he was not a little proud, after his manner, to demonstrate, that 
this fountain must have been (and that no other could be) the Font BanduritB 
of Horace's Ode. And Mr. Hobhouse in his lUtutrationt of Lord Byron's 
Childe Harold, 1818, pp. 42-3, rather delights in adopting so brilliant a de- 
tection. 

*' The Bandusian fountain is not to be looked for in the Sabine valley, but 
on the Lucano-Apulian border, where Horace was bom." 

" The vicissitude which placed a Priest on the throne of the Csesars, has or- 
dained that a bull of Pope Pascal II. should be the decisive documeut in 
ascertaining the site of a fountain which inspired an Ode of Horace." 

About so minute a concern long disquisitions here would be tedious and 
unnecessary, for in the first place Mr. Dunlop's solution (History of Roman 
literatiire, 1828, vol. III. p. 213), seems calculated to set the matter at rest 
very easily. 

" The probability is, that Horace had named the clearest and loveliest stream 
of his Sabine retreat after that fountain which lay in Apulia, and on the brink 
of which he had no doubt often sported in infancy." 

And, secondly, in confirmation of Mr. Dunlop's coi\}ecture, I may be for- 
given for inserting part of a letter of my own on this very point of difficulty, 
familiarly written in the year 1824 : 

" Let the Font BandusuB, now the Fonte Bello of the Sabine valley, flow on 
with all its honours ! 

" For as to the Ode of Horace (3 c. XUL), it tallies admirably with the 
idea of his christening what had no name before, after the romantic spring 
which had a name not tax from Venusia and which he had loved when a 
child." 
"FromLE. XVL 12: 

Fons etiam rivo dare nomen idoneus. 
you may perhaps gather that this fountain had no name whatever, till Horace 
gave it one. The rimu lower down was certainly called Digentia new Licen- 
za. I. E. XVIIL 104 : 

Me quotiea reficit gelidus 
Digentia rivus. 

The cUuskal verttimilitfide of my conjecture, that Horace called his Sabine 
fountain, from natural love and liking, after the old spring near Venusia you 
can hardly (feny, if you will but turn to a beautiful part of the third .£add,:" 
302 Falsi Simoenti* ad undam. 

34U-351. Procedo, et parvam Trojam stmtilataqu« TCA%t&& 

^^...^a^fc— .. I*ergama et arentem XantM coguomiiie ritramv 

A^osco Saeaque ampVectoT Ikcdna YorUa.— t kt« * 
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Frustra : nam gelidos inficlet tibi 
Rubro sanguine rivos 
Lascivi suboles gregis. 
Te flagrantis atrox hora Caniculae 
Nesclt tangere : tu frigus amabile 1 

Fessis vomere tauris 
Praebes, et pecori vago. 
Fies nobilium tu quoque fontium, 
Me dicente cavis imposltam ilicem 

Saxis, unde loquaces 15 

Lymphae desiliunt tuas. 



CARMEN XIV 

AD ROMANOS, DE REDITU AUGUSTI* 

Herculis ritu modo dictus, O Plebs ! 
Morte venalem petiisse launun, 

1—15. 1. Ofom Bandurice. The true form of the name is here given. 
The common text has Blandusue. The Bandusian fowit was situate within 
the precincts of the poet's Sabine fisurm, and not far from his dwelling. Sptendi- 
(iior vitro, " Clearer than chrystal." — 3. Donaberit, " Thou shalt be gifted." The 
ancients fi:«quently poured wine, and scattered flowers into the fountain they 
desired to consecrate. — 6. Fncstra, sc. setas eum Veneri et proeliis destinat. 
Nam gelidos inficiet, &c. The altars on which sacrifices were oflTered to foun- 
tains, were placed in their immediate vicinity, and constructed of turf. — 9. Te 
flagrantis atrox, &c., " Thee the fierce season of the blazing dog-star does not 
affect." Literally, "knows not how to aflfect." *' Quia canicula ictus a te 
excludunt ilices." Orxll. Consult note on Ode I. 17, 7. Tangere,— 
With touch etherial of heaven's fiery rod.— Sams. Aoon. 
] 3. Fiea nobilium tu quoque fontium, " Thou too shalt become one of the famous 
fountains." By the nobiles fonte$ are meant Hippocrene, Dirce, Arethusa, &c. 
The construction Jiet nobilium Jbntium is imitated from the Greek. Comp. 
Strab. VIII. 573 : Ef/Movri ia-ri rZf wx etc^^t iriXiuv. — 14. Me dicente, ** While 
I tell of." i. e. while I celebrate in song.— 15. Loquaces lympha ttue, " Thy 
prattling waters." Aitth. " Recte Bentleius construxit : unde lympfue tuet 
desiliunt loquaces, id est, loquaciter, grato cum murmure." Some read Nymplue 
but the idea of Nymphs incessantly bounding from ro<^ is ridiculous, and 
" Nymplue quum semel ex antro desiluerint, quid tiun ?" Bbxt. 

Ode XIY. On the expected return of Augustus from his expedition against 
the Cantabri. The poet proclaims a festal day in honour of so Joyous an 
event, and while the consort and the sister of Augustus, accompanied by the 
Roman females, are directed to go forth and meet their prince, he liimself 
proposes to celebrate the day at his own abode with wine and festivity. 

What rendered the return of the emperor peculiarly f;t«feVt3Va%\ft^'i'^»a- 
nua^ people, was the circumstance of bia bavVn^^ \««a «AXaJi3ByA \s^ ^OKsssa* 
during bia alweaoe, and confined for a time a^\;kie cVt^ ot *t«r»fi.o. 
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Caesar HIspana repetit Penates 
Victor ab ora 

Unico gaudens mulier raarito 5 

Prodeat^ justis operata divis 
Et soror clari ducis, et decorae 
Supplioe vittsj^ 

Virginum matres, juvenumque nuper 

1—6. 1. HereulU ritUt ftc. ** Augustus, O Romans, who so lately was sakl 
aftor the manner of Hercules, to have sought for the laurel to be purchased 
only with the risk of death, now, &c." The conquests of Augustus oTer re< 
mote nations are here compared with the labours of the fobled Hercules ; 
and as the latter, after the overthrow of Geryon, returned in triumph from 
Spain to Italy, so Augustus now comes from the same distant quarter victo- 
rious over his barbarian foes. The expression morte venalem petiiue laurum, 
refers simply to to the exposure of life in the achieving of victory. Compare 
the remark of Acron. " Mortis contemptu knu victoria qvueritur et triumpJU,** 
—5. Unico gaudent muiier marite, &c. " Let the consort who exults in a 
peerless husband, go forth to offer sacrifices to the Just deities of heaven." 
The allusion is to Livia, the consort of Augustus. As regards the passage 
itself, two things are deserving of attention ; the first is the use of ttntco, in 
the sense of praestantiuimo, on which point consult Heinsius, ad Ovid, Met. 3, 
454 : the second is the meaning we must assign to operata^ which is here taken 
by a poetie idiom for ta ojMretur. Anth. Unico is ratber to be understood as 
**whom alone she loves." Affection towards a husband was rather a rare 
excellence under the emperors. The idea of " illustrious" is already included 
in clari duds^ Comp. Suet. Oct. : Liviam dilexit et probavit unice et pertC' 
veranter. For operata, compare Virg. Geor. I. 339 : Sacra refer Cereri Ue- 
Ut operatiu (sacrificans) in agrii. 6. Ju$ti* divis. The gods are here styled 
** just" from their granting to Augustus the success which his valour de- 
served. This, of course, is mere flattery. Augustus was never remaikahie 
either for personal bravery or military talents. — Operata, Sic grseci verbo 
^ffiuf utuntur.— Lamb. 

iibi Scholiastes exponit eft/iir. *Conf. Hesiod. i^y. 136, de hominibus seculo 
argentic viventibus 

•w8' t^^uv fjutxk^mf ttf»7( iTi ^oifjL4ts. — Westow. 

7—28. 7. Soror dart duds. Ootavia, the sister of Augustus. Decora tup- 
piice vittar ** Bearing, as becomes them, the suppliant fillet." According to 
the scholiast on Sophocles (Oed. T. 3), petitioners among the Greeks usually 
carried boughs, wrapped around with fillets of wool. Sometimes the hands 
were covered with these fillets, not only among the Greeks but also among 
the Romans. Ante. The Roman matrons wore fillets on public occasions 
to distinguish them from the Lihertina. The proper pontifical name for the 
fillets was SuppUda. Sail. Jug. 46.-9. Virginum. " Of the young married 
fanalea," whose husbands were returning in safety from the war. Compare, 
r a^ usage of Virgo, Ode II. 8. M. Wtg. "EcV. \1. VI, O^.Uct. I. 
2fupgr, EefeKrUig to the recent tcrmixui^ou ot iJla* CaaVs&r^kMv wi'^- 
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Sospitum. Vos, o pueri et puellae 10 

Jam virum expertae, male ominatis 

Parcite verbis. 
Hie dies vere mihi festus atraa 
Eximet curas : ego nee tumultum. 
Nee mori per vim metuam, tenente 15 

Coesare terras. 
I, pete unguentum, puer, et coronas, 
Et cadum Marsi memorem duelli, 
Spartacum si qua potuit vagantem 

Fallere testa. 20 

Die et argutae properet Neaeras 
Mjrrrheum nodo cohibere crinem : 

flict. — 10. Vott puerit &c. "Do you, ye boys, and anmarried damsels, re- 
frain from ill-omened words." We read experUe, and make virum the accu- 
sative, by which lection pudke Jam virum experts is made to refer to those 
but lately married. That is, previous to the Cantabrian war. PueWe and 
juvenet are the same as Virgimum et Juvenum, above. Bentley proposes to 
read: 

Vos o Tpaefi et paclll» 

Non virum exporta. 

Thimultum. The term tumttUtu properly denotes a war in Italy, or an invasion 
by the Gauls. It is here, however, taken for any dangerous war either at home 
or in the vicinity of Italy. Anth. By Tumultw, Horace means civil war, 
Comp. Od. IV., 15 : 

Custode rerum Csesare, non furor 

Civilis aut vis eximet otium. 

Furor civilis is what he here calls tumuUw, and om, in both these passages 
signifies foreign wars. Tenente Gesare terras, and custode rerum Casare 
have Just the same sense : for the word tenere signifies here custodire, to pro- 
tect or defend. Dcnc. — 17. Pete unguentum et coronas. Consult note on Ode L 
17, 27.— -18. Et cadum Marsi, &c. "And a cask that remembers the Slarsian 
war ;" i. e. a cask containing old wine, made during the period of the Marsian 
or Social war. This war prevailed from a. v. c. 660 to 662, and if the present 
ode was written a. v. c. 730, as is generally supposed, the contents of the 
cask must have been from 67 to 69 years old.— 19. Spartacum si qua, &c. 
" If a vessel of it has been able in any way to escape ths roving Spartacus." 
With qtui understand ratione, Anth. Bentley Joins siqud with texta, both 
in the ablative. Qua for aliqua, in the nominative, violates the metre. 
Teita and Cadiu are synonymous. Fagantem, i. e. "ex Campania usque 
ad Mutinam, inde rursus in Italiam inferiorem, donee in Penhisula Rhegi- 
one a M. Crasso cssus est. Orbix. Spartacus was the leader of the 
gladiators in the Servile war. — 21. Arguta, "The-sweet singing." — 33. 
Myrrheum, " Perfumed with myrrh." Some commentators erroneously refinr 
this epithet to the dark colour of the hair. Cohibere. Muretus, Bent. Cuningh. 
prefix to read cohibente, taking properet abaoluteVj^ *^\AsX«i\ \a ^xstEA^r ^^ 
maturet. Od. II. lU 23. But the ideaU " noOko Aai^'^<:3i\«T€^%'«»'as»X^\s^ 
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Si per invisum mora janitorem 
Fiet, abito, 

Lenit albescens animos capillus 25 

Litium et rixae cupidos protervae ; 
Non ego hoc ferrem, cahdus juventa, 
Consule Planco. 



CARMEN XV. 

AD CHLORIN. 

Uxor pauperis Ibjrci, 

Tandem nequitiae fige modmn tuae, 
Famosisque laboribus : ^ 

Maturo propior desine funei;^ 
Inter ludere virgines, ' 5 

Et steUis nebulam spargere candidis^ 
Non, si quid Pholoen satis, 

Et te, Chlori, decet.: fiHa rectius 
Expugnat juvenum domos, 

Pulso Thyias uti concita tympano. 1 

lUam cogit amor Nothi 

Lascivae similem ludere capreae : 
Te lanae prope nobllem 

Tonsae Luceriam, non citharae, decent, 
Neo flos purpureus rosae, 15 

Nee poti, yetulam, faece teniis cadi. 

statimque ad nos veniat." Orbll. See note on Od. II. 11, 22. Ant h.— 27. 
Hoc. Alluding to the conduct of the porter. Ferrem. For tulUtem,— 2B. Con- 
fute Planco. Flancus was consul with M. ^milius Lepidus, a. u. c. 711, at 
which period Horace was about twenty-three jears of age. 

Ode XV. The poet advises Chloris, now in her old age, to pursue employ- 
ments more consistent with her years. 

2—15. 2. Fige modium, ** Set bounds." Comp. : 

Go ! dash the roses from thy brow — 
Grey hairs but poorly wreathe with them 
Youth's garlands misbecome them now.— Btboit. 

— 3. Famosis, " In£Eunous."— 6. Et tteUit nebulam^ &c. " And to diffuse a 
cloud amid those brilliant stars ;" i. e. to spread the dark cloud of age and 
deformity amid those bright stars of youth and beauty." — 10. Thyia$t " The 
female Bacchant." Compare Ode II. 19, 9.— 14. Luceriam. Luceria was'a 
city of Apulia, in the interior of Daunia, and about twelve miles to the south- 
west of Arpi. It was noted for the excellence of its wool. The modem 
name of the place ia Lucera. — 15. Nee fiot purpureuc rot«. Alluding to the 
garlBnda warn at entertainments 
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CARMEN XVI. 

AB M^CENATEM 

Inclttsam Danaen turns aenea, 
Robustaeque fores, et vigllum canum 
Tristes excubiae munierant satis 
Noctumis ab adulteris, 

Si non Acrisium, virginis abdita? 5 

Custodem pavidum, Jupiter et Venus 
Risissent : fore enim tutum iter et patens 
Converso in pretium dec. 

Aurum per medios ire satellites, 
Et perrumpere amat saxa potentius 10 

Ictu fulmineo : concidit auguris 
Argivi domus, ob lucrum 

Ode XVI. — This piece turns on the poet's farourite topic, that happiness 
consists* not* int abundant possessions, but in a contented mind. Perhaps 
Horace addresses this Ode as an answer to some of those friends, whc 
wondered why he did not amass wealth, being the favourite of Msecenas and 
Augustus. 

^ 1— 19. 1. Indutam Danaerr. The story of Dana6 and Acrisius is well 
known. — Tvrris aenea. Apollodorus merely mentions a brazen chamber 
constructed under ground, in which Danafi was immured. (II. 4, 1.) Late 
writers make this a tower, and some represent Dana^ as having been confined 
in a building of this* description when about to become a mother. Smith 
considers the chamber merely to have been lined with plates of brass, like the 
treasm*y of Agamemnon at Mycenae. Ck)mpare, 

Soon after that into a golden showre 
Himselfe he changed, faire DanaS to vewe, 
And thro' the roofe of her strong brazen towre 
Did rain intill her lap an honey dew. 
The whites her foolish garde, that little knewe 
Of such deceipt, kept th' yron doore fast bard. 
And watcht that none should enter nor issewe : 
Vaine was the watch, and bootless all the ward, 
Whenas the god to golden he we himselfe transfard. 

Spenckb, F. Q. III. ii. 31. 

3. Munierant. For mtmiitsent. Tristes, i. e. " Severae." — 4. Adulteris. For 
amatoribtu.—b. Acrisium. Acrisius was fother of DanaS, and king of Argos in 
the Peloponnesus.— 6. Custodem pavidum. Alluding to his dread of the fulfil- 
ment of the oracle. — ^7. Fore enim, &c. Understand sciebant. — 8. Converso in 
pretium. By the term pretium in the sense of aurum, the poet hints at the tnie 
solution of the feble, the bribery of the guards, xi^'^s ctvityu ir&vT», »' 
'Aihcu irvXetf. — 9. Ire amat, " Loves to make its way." Amat is here equi- 
valent to the Gre^ f<Xf7, and much stronger than the Latin solet.—\0. Saxa, 
" The strongest barriers." Fortasse, " castetla" in rupibus posita. Mkch.--- 
11. Augtms Argivi. Alluding to the story of Amphiaraus and En^ij^^. 
Domus, i.e. "genus,"' " famili*.— 12. Ob liicrum, ^^IfxoTci^XJtSa*^ Vst %^^r 
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Demersa exitlo ; diffidit urbium 
Portas vir Macedo, et submit aemulos 
Reges muneribus. Munera navium 16 

Saevos illaqueant duces. 

Crescentem sequitur cura pecuniam, 
Majorumque fames. Jure perhomii 
Late conspicuum tollere verticem, 
Maecenas, equitum decus I 20 

Quanto quisque slbi plura negaverit, 
Ab dis plura feret. Nil cupientium 
Nudus castra peto, et transfuga divitum 
Partes linquere gestio • 

Diffidit, **relntjiamine" Orkll — 14. Fir Macedo. Philip, Ikther of Alezantier. 
Compare the expression of Demosthenes, M«xid«v itfiif. How much this 
monarch eflRsoted by bribery is known to all. Urbium, Olynthus, Potidaea, 
Amphipolis, Pydna. Beget, Pausanius, Argseos 11., Arrymbas, king of the 
Molossi, Chersobleptes king of Thrace. The metaphor in tubntit, is taken 
from a subterraneous mine. Philip did not merely gire the regale nomitma. 
To ensure his interest he generally gave what he thought would be most bene- 
ficial to his creatures ; see Demosth. sr. sr. 426 > AttrBivfie /tuv ^^t^f* t^ **»ict9 

iwf/irtfH di Tte Itum irffiitret, ikXf di ne "inrtvf, — 15. Munere navium, &c. 
Horace is thought to allude here to Menodoms, or Menas, who was noted 
for frequently changing sides in the war between Seztus Pompeius and the 
Triumvirs. — 16. Sasvo$, ** Rough." Some, however, make ««oo« here equi- 
valent to fortes. — 17. Crescentem sequitur, &c. The connexion in the train of 
ideas is this : and yet powerftil as gold is in triumphing over difficulties, and in 
accomplishing what perhaps no other human power could effect, still it 
must be carefully shunned by those who wish to lead a happy life, for ** care 
ever follows after increasing riches as well as the craving desire for more 
extensive possessions." 

And store of cares doth follow riches store — Spbncer. 

19. Late conspicuum. Sec, " To raise the far-conspicuous head," i. e. to 
seek after the splendour and honours which wealth bestows on its votaries, 
and to make these the source of vain-glorious boasting. Ahth. Conspicuum, 
per prolepsin : ** ita toUere, ut postea late oonspicnus fiat." Orbix. Eques, 
Mecffinaa remained in the equestrian order. The idea is, ** I have gently 
shrunk from elevation, since thou, hast prefered to ranain in the compara- 
tively humble rank of an eques" 

22 — 43. 2%. Plura. For tanto phtra. — Nil cupientium, &e. Theridiand 
the contented are here made to occupy two opposite encampments.—- 23. Nu- 
dus. Best explained by a paraphrase: "Divested of every desire for more than 
fortone has bestowed." Akth. It rather means sine armis. The poet ims- 
giaeg two campa, one of the rich, and thia oOmk oS thn voo>-— M* Littquere 
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Contemptae dominus splendidior rei, 25 

Quain m, quidquid arat impiger Apulus, 
Occultare meis dicerer horreis, 
Magnas inter opes inops. 

Purae rivus aquae, silvaque jugerum 
Paucorum, et segetis certa fides meas, 30 

Fu^entem imperio fertilis A&icae 

Fallit^sorte beatior. 
Quamqiiam nee Calabras mella ferunt apes, 
Nee Laestrygonia Bacchus in amphora 
Languescit mihi, nee pinguia Gallicis 35 

Crescunt vellera pascuis : 

Importuna tamen Pauperies abest ; 

gatio, ** I take delight in abandoning.** — ^85. CorUen^ifUB dondmut &c., *' More 
conspicuous as the possessor of a fortune contemned by the great. " Simpli- 
cior certe hsBO videtur ezplanatio qoam Bentleana ilia prope nimis stoica ; 
tpratoRy non cupiUe a me ipto ; et repugnat quodamodo e» beatitudo, quam mox 
sibi reperire videtnr in rebus item eztemis." Obkll.— 26. Ar<U the last syllable 
is long by cce$ura. OceuUaret used with reference to those land-owners, who 
concealed their com in order to produce a scarcity, and then an advance of 
price.— 80. Segetis eerta JIdet mea, ** A sure reliance on my crop,'* i. e. the 
certainty of a good crop.— 31. FulgerUemimpenOt tcCt ** Yield a pleasure un- 
known to him i^io is distinguished for his wide domains in fertile Africa." 
Literally, ** escapes the observation of him, who," fto. "Meum Sabinum 
faOii, latet eum tortet possession^ beathu (m); id eat, nesdt ille pradium 
meum minora mihi gaudia pneber^ quam ipse haurit «x mnltis et amplissi- 
mis suis possessionibus." Obkll. FaBit is here used for the Greek x«v0^vti. 
As regards the expression fertUit AfriotB^ consult note on Ode I. 1, 10. — 32. 
Anthon inserts a full stop after AfrioBy and explains Smrte beatior^ by 
*' Happier in lot is it," understanding ett. Swi, properly signifies, " the capi- 
tal," and here is the same as pratium. Sorte is the aUative of the instru- 
ment, "beatior per pretium suum," *'quod ad pnetium attinet.*' Bentl^y 
explains thus, *'Bly Sabine feurm, consisting of but few acres, and the certain 
expectation of my future crop, escapes the knowledge of him iHmi it Proconsul 
in fertile Africa.'* Thus, sorte is an allusion to the Roman method of dividing 
the provinces, In^rium is equal to Magistratus, and Afriock, is mentioned 
particularly as being the chief of the Roman Provinces. Sheeting this, 
however, for how could an African Proconsul know any thing of the fiurm 
of Horace ? and how can we interpret heaiifn- 1 He reads /ii^mte imperio 
which is the ablative of comparison after beaUoTt Sorte B,in sorte^ and faliit 
is taken absolutely, L e. escapes the knowledge of alL— 32. CsAxdrtf, &c. An 

allusion to the honey of Tarentum. Consult note on Ode IL 6, 14 34. Nee 

Ltedrygonia Bacchus, ftc, ** Nor the wine ripens for me in a Lastiygonian 
'ar.** An allusion tothe Formian wine. Forwim was regarded by the andenta^ 
to have been the abode and oapital of the UMtanr^onsa.— ^. GaUMM v^mmm. 
TbeiMtftonfof CiMlpiiie6MiliieflBeKai.--^'l. Ii»p«rtumAt«nMi^«t<&.^''"l^ 
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Nec, si plura velim, tu dare deneges. 
Contracto melius T)arva cupidine 

Vectigalia pomgam, 40 

Quam si Mygdoniis regnum Alyattei 
Campis continuem. Multa petentibus 
Desunt multa. Bene est, cui Deus obtulit 
Parca, quod satis est, manu. 



CARMEN XVII. 

AD ALIUM LAMIAM. 

-Sli, vetusto nobilis ab Lamo, — 
Quando et priores hinc Lamias fenint 
Denominatos, et nepotum 

the pinching of contracted means is far away." Consult note on Ode I. 12, 

43 39. Contracto meliiu. Sec, " I shall extend more widely my humble income 

by contracthig my desires, than if I were to join the realm of Alyattes to the 
Mygdonian plidns," i. e. than if Lydia and Fhrygia were mine. Alyattes was 
king of Lydia and father of Croesus. As regards the epithet *' Mydonian" 
applied to Fhrygia, consult note on Ode II. 12, 22. Contracto cupidine, 
" Cupido pro cupiditate semper gen. maculi. apud Horatium." Orsxx. Vecti- 
galia, a word peculiar to the state recources, here transferred to private means. 
Porrigam. Some understand to mean, " pendam, persolvam seirario populi 
Romani," but the Roman citizens then paid no tribute. Dentnt mutta. 
Compare the beautiftd expressions of Coleridge : 

Oh ! we are poor querulous creatures ! little less 
Than all things can suffice to make us happy, 
And little more than nothing is enough 
To disconcert us. 

4.3. Bfiiie est. Understand ei. *' Happy is the man on whom the deity has 
bestowed with a sparing hand what is sufficient for his wants." 

Ode XVIL— The bard, warned by the crow of to-morrow's storm, ex- 
horts his freind Lamia to devote the day when it shall arrive, to Joyous 
banquets. 

The individual to whom this ode is addressed, had signalized himself in the 
war with the Cantabri as one of the lieutenants of Augustus. His family 
claimed descent from Lamus, son of Neptune, and the most ancient monarch 
of the Lsestrygones, a people alluded to in the preceeding ode (v. 34). 

1—16. 1. Fetutto nobilis, &c., " Nobly descended from ancient Lamas."— 
2. Quando, "quoniam, siquidem." Schol. **Raro quidem sic usurpat Horat. 
( Sat. n. 5, 9), hie nescio quid habet lepidse g^vitatis, quasi magnum huic de 
Lamo ^etf«tiiru pondus tribneret. " Orbli.. Priore* hinc Lcmwu denominatos, 
*' That thy earlier ancestors of the Lamian line were named from him. " Anthon 
Jndaded Mil fix>m line 2 to 6 within brackets, suppoc\xvt^ Vt \o Vm an inter- 
tmlaHnvi, Avm iU awkward potiUon.-^. £t nepotum, »iQ., "" loa^i^asft^i^ 
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Per memores genus omne fastos 

Auctore ab iUo ducit originem, 5 

Qui Formiarum moenia dlcltur 
Princeps et innantem Maricae 
Litoribus tenuisse Lirim, 

Late tyrannus : eras foliis nemus 
Multls et alga lltus inutili 10 

Demissa tempestas ab Euro 
Stemet, aquae nisi fallit augur 

Annosa comix. Dum potis, aridum 
Compone lignum : eras Genium mero 

whole race of their descendants, mentioned in recording annals, derive their 
origin from him as the founder of th^ house." The Fcuti were public re- 
gisters or chronicles, nnder the care of the Pontifez Maximos and his college, 
in which were marked from year to year what days were fatti and what nefatti. 
In the Fasti were also recorded the names of the magistrates, particularly of 
the consuls, an account of the triumphs that were celebrated, &c. (C!ompare 
Sigonius, Fasti Cons.) Hence the splendor of the Lamian line in being 
often mentioned in the annals of Rome. LUbker asks, *' Quomodo aliquis 
potest originem dwere per fattot ?" To which Orellins replies " Originem 
repetit a Lamo, ope Fastorum, testibus Fastis." — 6. Formiarum. Consult 
note on Ode III. 16, 34.-7. Et innantem, Ac, " And the Liris, where it flows 
into the sea through the territory of Mintumse." The poet wishes to convey 
the idea that the ancient Lamus ruled, not only ovot Formise, but also over the 
Mintumian territory. In expressing this, allusion is made to the nymph Ma- 
rica, who had a grove and temple near Mintumffi, and the words Mariae lUtora 
are used as a designation for the region around the city itself. Mintumn was 
a place of great antiquity, on the banks of the Liris, and only three or four 
mites from its mouth. The country around abounded with marshes. The 
nymph Marica is supposed by some to have been the mother of Latinus, and 
by others thought to have been Circe. — Lirim. Thus corrected by BenUey 
for Lirin. In all Italian names, the MSB. give the Latin terminations. 
Bent. — 9. Late tvranniu, " A monarch of extensive sinjay." — 12. Aqua augur 
comix. Comp. Ovid Am. II. 6, 34, **PluvuBgraculut augur aqiue." The ci-ow 
augurs rain. So below XX VII., she is called "divinum imbrium imminen- 
tium." Thus also Pliny X VIIL 35 : et cum terrestres voluores contra aquas 
clangores dabimt, perfundentes sese, sedmaxime comix. Atmota. Compare 
Hes. Fr. 50 : 

In this is assigned for the duration of its existence, nine ages of men. iPoet. 
Min. ed. GaUf., vol. I. p. 189.) — Dum potit. Understand et. Utt ivvttrif 
ifTiv, " Dura licet per serenitatem." Scfiol. *' Antequam per imbres, qui 
instant, madida fiant ligna." Orkll — .14. Crat genium mero, &o., "On the 
morrow, thou shalt honour thy genius with wine." According to the v^^'v^^ax 
belief of antiquity, every individual had a geiauA (^'^«.i{m)v^ qc \.\>l\i^«xi «s^3^'^ 
which was supposed to take care ot the pecaou ^uxvEk% \2qj& "wYtf^ ^'^ ^^^* 
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Curabis et porco bimestri, 16 

Cum famulis operum solutis. 



CARMEN XVin. 

AD FAUNUM. 

Faune, Nympliarum fugientum amator, 
Per meos fines et apnea rura 
Lenis incedas, abeasque parvi) 
j£quus alumnis : 

Si tener pleno cadit haedus anno, 5 

Larga nee desunt Veneris sodali 
Vina craterse, vetus ara multo 
Fumat odore. 

Ludit herboso pecus omne campo, 
Quum tibi Nonas redeunt Decembres : 1 

Festus in pratis vacat otioso 
Cum bove pagus : 

16. Operum tolutitt *' Released from their labours.** A Grscism for ab opere 
tolutu, like Ji»^6u* rifu. 

Ods XVIIL— The poet inyokes the presence of Faunus, and seeks to pro- 
pitiate the fkroar of the god toward his fields and flocks. He then describes 
the rustic hilarity of the day, made sacred, at the commencement of winters 
to this rural divinity. — Faunus had two festivals ( Faunalia\ one on the None, 
(5th) of December, after all the produce of the year had been stored away, 
and when the god was invoked to protect it, and to give health and fecundity 
to the flocks and herds ; and another in the beginning of the Spring when the 
same deity was propitiated by sacrifices ; that he might preserve and foster 
the grain committed to the earth. This second celebration took place on the 
Ides (13th) of February. 

1—15. 1. Faune. Consult note on Ode I. 17, 2.—Lenisincedas, "Mayest 
thou move benignant." Lenis => t f u»s, tXivg. Jbecuque parvist &q., "And 
mayest thou depart propitious to the young ofl'spring of my flocks." The 
poet invokes the fkvour of the god on the young of his . ocks as being more 
exposed to the casualties of disease. — 5. Pieno annot ** At the close of every 
year."— 7. Vettu ara. On which sacrifices have been made to Faunus for 
many a year. Fetw. " Jam ab ilUs, qui diu ante me Sabinum meum posse- 
derunt ezstructa ad Faunalia celebranda." Orkll.— 9. Herboso. The genial 
climate of Italy renders all nature verdant and beautiftd, when the grass is 
withered, and the trees bare with us — 10. Nonce Decembres. Consult Intro- 
ductory RemArks.— 11. Festus in pratis^ Ac, "The vUlage, celebrating thy 
fSsstal day, ex^Joys a respite from toil in the grassy meads, along with the idle 
ta. ** — i3. Ludit agnos. Some copies read pardus for pagtu ; which alteration 
ig due to the Monks, who read next Une of the woM beva^^ 'b»xiE&«8a «mQu% 
ih0 iamb0, tuad thtrefyf ehanged jMigtw into poHrdui, V> QOR«BeQiA^*OiiA&^2ua2Ei 
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Inter audaces lupus errat agnos : 
Spargit agrestes tibi sllva frondes : 
Graudet invisam pepulisse fossor 5 

Ter pede terram. 

CARMEN XIX. 

AD TELEPHUM. 

Quantum distet ab Inacbo 

Codrus pro patria non timidus mori, 

XI. 6. Bbnt.— 13. Inter audaces, ko. Alluding to the security ei^Joyed 1^ 
the flocks, under the protecting care of the god.— 14. SpargUagre*te$t 8tc. As 
in Italy the trees do not shed their leayes until December, the poet oonTerts 
this into a spedes of natural phenomenon in honour of Faunus ; as if the trees, 
touched by his divinity, poured down their leaves to coyer his path. It was 
customary among the ancients, to scatter leaves and flowers on tlie ground 
in honour of distinguished personages. Comp. Virg. Ed. Y. 40 : " Spargite 
humumfoliu" This ceremony among the Greeks, was called fvXX^tkitts. — 
15. Gaudet tnvuam, Sec. An allusion to the rustic dances which always 
formed part of the celebration. Fossor, put for agriada, particulariy. the 
vine-dresser, whose occupation began early in spring. Geor. II. 264 : Lobe- 
facta movens robtistus orator. ** Ubi Yirgilins de vitium oultura prsecepta 
dat." Orbll. Ter, in allusion to the dactylic or anapnstio measure of the 
Rhythm. 

Ode XIX — ^A party of friends, among whom was Horace, intended to oele- 
Ivate, by a feast of contribution (2^ «»«; ), the recent appointment of Mnrena 
to the office of augur. Tdephus, one of the number, was conspicuous for 
his literary labours, and had been for some time occupied in composing a his- 
tory of Greece. At a meeting of these friends, lield as a matter of course in 
order to make arrangements for the approaching banquet, it maybe supposed 
that Telephus. wholly engrossed with his pursuits, had introduced some topic 
of an historical nature, much to the annoyance of the bard. The latter, there- 
fore breaks out, as it Vere, with an exhortation to his companion, to abandon 
matters so foreign to the subject under discussion, and attend to things of more 
immediate importance. Presently, fetncying himself already in the midst of 
the feasts, he issues his edicts as symposiarch, and regulates the number of 
cups to be drunk in honour of the Moon, of Night, and of the augur Murena. 
Then as if impatient of delay, he bids the music begin, and. orders the roses 
to be scattered. The ode terminates with a gay allusion to Telephus. Arth. 
This ode was evidently written before 732, in which year Murena, with Fan- 
nius Cepio, conspired against Augustus. Okbix. " Aliqua certe probabilitatis 
species circa a. 729, vel 730 et quidcm hieme (v. 8.) compositum dixeris." 
Frankb. 

1— 11. 1. Inacho. Consult note on Ode II. 3, 21.— 2. Codrtu. The last 
of the Athenian kings. If we believe the received chronology, Inachns founded 
the kingdom of Argos about 1856 b. c. and Codrus was slain about 1070 b. o. 
The interval therefore will be 786 years. Some MSS. have distat, which is a 
Solcoeism. Codrus— ^mori, 

'Or \firl 04v»T«f MX^TM 
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Narras, et genus ^aci, 

Et pugnata sacro bella sub Dio : 
Quo Ghium pretio cadum 5 

Mercemur, quis aquam temperet ignibus. 
Quo praebente domum et quota 

Pelignis caream Mgoribus, taces. 
Da Lunae propere novae. 

Da noctis mediae, da, puer, auguris 10 

Murenae : tribus aut novem 

3. Narroi. ** Qiiestionibus ^tXtJUyas vacaiu alias narrare soles : sed none 
talibos locos non est." Orell. Genus .Xad. The iEacidse, or descendants 
of JEMCUMf were Peleiis, Telamon, Achilles, Teaoer, Ajaz, &c. — 4. Sacra. 
Thus Horn. Od. I. 2 : 

5. Chium cadumt " A cask of Chian wine." The Chian is described hy some 
ancient writers, as a tliick, luscious wine ; and that which grew on the craggy 
heights of Ariusium, extending three hundred stadia along the coast, is ex- 
tolled by Strabo as the best of the Greek wines.— 6. Mercemur, " We may 
buy." Qui* aquam temperet ignilnu. Alluding to the hot drinks so custo- 
mary among the Romans. Anth. Tuis, *' de symbola loquitur, in qua unus 
preebet balneum, triclinium, lectos, vasa ; cseteri vinum et cibos emunt ac 
per servos afferendos curant." Obell. — 7. Quota. Supply hora. — 8. Pelignis 
caream frigoril/us, ** I may fence myself against the pinching cold," i. e. culd 
as piercing as that felt in the country of the P^igni. The territory of the 
Peligni was small and mountainous, and was separated from that of the Marsi, 
on the west, by the Appenines. It was noted for the coldness of its climate. — 
9. Da luruB propere nooee, &c., " Boy, give me quickly a cup in honour of the 
new moon." Understand poculumy and consult note on Ode III. 8, 13. Luna. 
*' Lunse novn cyathum poscit, quod mensis Kalendis vesperi epoletur, quae 
festse semper erant." Twmeb. The ancient Roman year was a lunar one, and 
therefore each month in Numas' arrangement, conunenced with anew moon, 
fufMivi*. — 11. Tribiu aut novem, &c., " Let our goblets be mixed with three 
or with nine cups, according to the temperaments of those who drink." In 
order to understand this passage, we must bear in mind, that the poculum was 
the goblet out of which each g^iest drank, while thecyathus was a small mea- 
sure used for diluting the wine with water, or for mixing the two in certain 
proportions. Twelve of these cyathi went to the Sextarius. Horace, as sym- 
posiarch, or master of the feast, issues his edict, which is well expressed by 
the imperative form miscentor, and prescribes the proportions in which the 
wine and water are to be mixed on the present occasion. For the hard drinkers, 
therefore, among whom he classes the poets, of the twelve cycUhi that com- 
pose the sextarius, nine will be of wine and three of water ; while for the more 
temperate, for those who are friends to the Graces, the proportion on the con- 
trary, will be nine cycUhi of water to three of wine. In the numbers here 
given there Im more or less allusion to the mystic notions of the day, as both 

^ree and nine were held sacred.— Commodu poculit. B^o^^ Vxi\«c\it«ftA «ax 

"full cape," "bumpen," 
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- Misceiit4r cyatHs pocula commodis. 

^^ Qui MusaTamat impares, 

Temos ter cyathos attonitus petet 
Vates : tres prohibet supra 15 

Rixartim metuens tangere Gratia 
Nudis juncta sororibus. 

Insanire juvat : cur Berecyixtiae 
Cessant flamina tiblsB ? 

Cur pendet tacita fistula cum lyra ? 20 

Parcentes ego dexteras 

Odi : sparge rosas : audiat invidus 
Dementem strepitum Lycus 

Et vicina seni non habilis Lyco. 
Splssa te nitidum coma, 25 

Puro te similem, Telephe, Vespero, 
Tempestiva petit Rhode : 

Me lentus Glycerse torret amor meae. 

CARMEN XX. 

AD PYRRHUM. 

Non vides, quanto moveas periclo, 

13—26. 13. Musaa imparet, "The Muses uneven in number. —14. At- 
tonitxu vates, "The enraptured bard," itBcvfiei^etf, ifjc^^otmiris. — 18. Berecyntice. 
Consult note on Ode I. 30, 5. The Berecyntian or Phrygian flute was of a 
crooked form, whence it is sometimes called comu. — Jruanire, " Bacchari, 
amotis tamen rixis." Oreli.. — 21. ParcerUet dextercu^ ** Delaying hands." 
With parcentes understand deripere, i. e. hands delaying to seize the instru- 
ment, mentioned by the bard. Anth. Better Orell., " Servos res ad convi- 
vium necessarias vinum, flores. unguenta, pardus administrantes detestor."— 
24. Vicina, " Our fair young neighbour." Bosshca thinks this fair neighbour 
to be Rhode, who, although married to an old man, yet still loved Telephus.— 
Non habilis, " 111 suited," i. e. in point of years. — Spissate nitidum coma, &c. 
The connexion is as follows : The old and morose Lycus fails, as may well 
be expected, in securing the affections of her to whom he is united. But 
thee, Telephus. in the bloom of manhood, thy Rhode loves, because her years 
are matched with tMne.— Nitidum, i. e. " with the bloom of youth," natura 
potuis quam unguentis splendentem. Gssir. — 26. Puro, "Bright." — Lentu*, 
" Slow consuming," longiu, qui lente absumit. Orell.— Temot. This passage 
is thus interpreted by Orellius, ** Po^ta attonitus spret& leviore ilia mixtione, 
fortiorem petet novem vini cyathorum cum tribus aquae ; verumtamen non 
petet tres supra novem vini cyathos, i. e. 'dnodecim vel quod idem est, merum 
nulla prorsus aqua dilutuin, ne rixae oriantur." 

Ode XX.— Addressed to Pyrrhus. 

J— 15. i. Jfooeof, " Thou art trying to temo^ft.** 'CwX.tot amoT«a*.- 
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Pjrrrlie, Gaetulae catulos lessnte ? 
Dura post paulo fugles inaudax 
Proelia raptor. 

Quum per obstantes juvenum catervaa 5 

Ibit insignem repetens Nearchum : 
Grande certamen, tibi praeda cedat, 
Major an ill^ ^ 

Interim, dum tu celeres sarittas 

Promis, haec deutes acuit timendos, 10 

Arbiter pugnse posuisse nudo 

Sub pede pabnam 
Fertur, et leni recreare vento 
Sparsum odoratis humerum capUlis ; 
Qualis aut Nireus fiiit, aut aquosa^ 15 

Kaptus ab Ida. 



CARMEN XX 

AD AMPHORAM. 

O nata mecum consule Manlio, 

Inattdojc. Equivalent to timidus, kroKfMf, This word is an «r«$ \iYifMvtv. — 
6. Ifuignetn. Equivalent to ptdchrum, forma being understand.— 7. Grande 
certamen. Put in apposition with Nearchum^ " About to prove the cause of a 
fearful contest." ** Tota hssc sententia appositio est, non ad Nearchum qui- 

dem solum, sed ad prsecedens enuntiatum totum." Dillbnb 8. With the 

reading Major an ilU, major has the sense of potitu ; but we have received the 
conjecture of Peerlkamp from MSS. : Mt^'or an ilia, i. e. '* Whether she shall be 
superior in the contest." Compare Ep. 1. 10, 35, minor in certamine longo. — 
9. Interim, dum ti*, &c. This, at first view, appears to clash with inmudax, in 
the third line. That epithet, however, is applied to Pyrrhus, not in the com- 
mencement of the contest, but a little after {paulo post). — 1 1 . Arbiter pugnte^ 
fifmfitMT^e. Alluding to Nearchus. — Potuuse nudo, &c. In allusion to his in- 
difference as regards the issue of the contest. — ^13. Leni recreare vento, &c. 
According to the best commentators, the allusion is here to a flabeUum, or 
fim, which the youth holds in his hand. This spoils, however^ the beauty of 
the image. Some explain thus, ** In lectulo Jacens ezcalceatus, iextro crure 
super sinistrum posito, Iseva palma (manu) tangit pedem deztram, quod ne- 
gligentisB signum est." Orrix. — 15. Nireui. According to Homer (II. II. 
673), the handsomest of the Greeks who fought against Troy, excepting 
Ackdae8.—Jquo$araptutab Ida. Alluding to Ganymede. As regards o^iMwa, 
compare the Homeric "I^d srtAtMr/dsl, r/2<irr». 

Ode XXI ^M. Valerius Messala Ck>rvinu8 having promised to sap with 

tbe poet, the latter, full of Joy at the ezpedei meeUng, addresses an amphora 
of old wiDB, wUcb is to honour thA occaaUnx 'wiAi ^ «mLX«(i\a. *^q >QQa 
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Seu tu querelas, sive geris jooos, 
Seu rixam et insanos amores, 
Seu facilenypia testa^somnum, 
Quocunque lectum nomine Massicum ^ 

Servas, inoveri digna bono die, 
Descende, Corvino jubente 
Promere languidiora vina. 
Non ille, quamquam Socraticis madet 
Sermonibus, te negliget horridus: 10 

Narratur et prisci Catonb 
Saepe mero caluiase virtus. 
Tu lene tormentum ingenio admoves 

praise of this choice liquor succeed encomiums on wine in general. The ode 
is thought to have been written a. v, c. 723, when Corvinos was in his first 
consulship. 

1—11. 1.0 nata mecum, &c. " O Jar, whose contents were brought into 
existence with me during the consulship of Manlius." Nata, though joined 
in grammatioal construction with tetta^ is to be construed as an epithet for 
the contents of the vessel. Manlius Twquatus was consul a. v. o. 689, and 
Messala entered on his first consulate a. u. c. 723, the wine therefore, of which 
Horace speaks, must have been thirty years' old. — 4. Seu facUemjna tomnum^ 
** Or, with kindly feelings, gentle sleep." The epithet pia must not be taken 
in immediate construction with tetta / it is peculiarly used in reference to iom- 
num^** genial," quatentu grcUum somnum adducit. Beitt — 5. Quoctmque nomi- 
ne. Equivalent to in quemcunquefinem, ** for whatever end," with whatever in- 
fluence, l.e.teu jocot ; seu rixcu portcu. Quocunque lectum nomine. For this 
Bentley reads quocunque feetum numine, ** with whatsoever influence endowed," 
i. e. whether to produce slumber or quarrels. — Lectum^ Not ** chosen," but 
" culled firom the tree."— 6. Moveri digna bono die, ** Worthy of being moved 
on a festal day," i. e. of being moved from thy place on a day like this, devoted 
to festivity .->-7. Descende. The wine is to come down from the horreum, or 
JmtB'KXfi. Consult note on Ode III. 28, 7.-8. Langmdioroj " Mellowed by 
age." — 9. Quanquam Socraticis madet sennonibus, " Though he is deeply im- 
bued with the tenets of the Sooratic school," i. e. has drunk deep of the 
streams of philosophy. The term madet contains a figurative allusion to the 
subject of the Ode.— 10. Sermonibus. The method of instruction pursued by 
Socrates assumed the form of familiar conversation. The expression Socra- 
ticis sermonibus, however, refers more particularly to the tenets of the 
Academy, that school having been founded by Plato, one of the pupils of 
Socrates. — Horridus, " Stem as he was."— 11. Narratur et prisci Catonis, See. 
" Even the austere old Cato is related to have often warmed under the influ- 
ence of wine." As regards the idiomatic expression Catonis virtus, consult 
note on Ode I. 3, 36. The reference is to the elder Cato, not to Cato of Utica, 
and the poet speaks merely of the enlivening effects of a cheerftilf,U»%. K»rt:^. 
Por caluisse Bentley reads incaluisse, that Is, ** TV» '«l^x^»» ol CaSft V^asi^ Cat* 
i/fse) was excited and augmented by wine." ^^^^ 

JB~23. 13. Tu lene tormefOwn, &c "Thou tt««a«r«.^ ww"**^ 'J***^ 
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Plemmque duro : tu sapientlura 

Curas et arcanum jocoso 15 

Consilium retegis Lyseo : 

Tu spem reiucis mentibus anxlis 

Viresque, et addis comua pauperi, 

Post te neque iratos trementi 

Regum apices, neque militum anna. 20 

Te Liber, et, si laeta aderit, Venus, 
Segnesque nodum solvere Gratiae, 
V ivaeque producent lucemae, 
Dum rediens fugat astra Phoebus. 



CARMEN XXIL 

AD DIANAM. 

Montium custos nemorumque, Virgo, 
Quae laborantes utero puellas 

violence to a rugged temper," I. e. thou canst subdue, by thy gentle violence 
dispositions cast in the most rugged mould. — Ingemo duro esse dicitur seu 
poeta vel orator, qui arida et difficili vena est, qui non lu^irtxify non pollens 
inventione et oopia. Bext. — \\. Sapientium^ " Of the guarded and prudent.'* 
— 15. JocotoLy<BO^ "By the aid of sportive Bacchus." "Videtur dativus 
potius quam ablat. vel absol. (inter vina) vel Instrum. (per vinum) Orell. — 
18. Et addit comua pauperiy "And addest confidence to him of humble 
means." Pcmper implies a want, not of the necessaries, but of the comforts 
of life. The expression comua addis is one of a proverbial character. 
Consult note on Ode II. 19. 29. The ^ horn," was the symbol of power 
among all the Eastern nations. See Samuel I. 2, 1 ; Luke I. 69.— 19. Post 
te, *' After tasting of thee."— 20. Apicet, " Tiaras." A particular allusion to 
the costume of Parthia and the East.- Ift/tYum, "Of foes in hostile array." 
Compare with the sentiment : 

»i»S ; er«y leitoiffiv SbvB^onrtt^ rcrt 

ir\»VT«vfft hetiTfei'mvg'i, fixSnv iix»f, 

tvim/Mfcufit, i^tvrt rtHe ^lx«ve. — AjtiST. Khiohts. 

21. Lata^ " Propitious."— 22. Segnet nodum toloere, "Slow to loosen the 
bond of union." A grsecism for segnet ad mlvendum nodum. The mention 
of the Graces alludes here to the propriety and decorum that are to prevail 

throughout the banquet. Comp. Xeifiru n^vymt. Eurip. Hippol. 1147 23. 

Fioceque bAcema, " And the living lights."— iVorfiicen^, " Shall prolong." 
Equivalent in fact to convivium producent. Comp. Sat. L 5, 70, eanam pro- 
duximus itlam, 

Odb XXII. — The poet, after briefly enumerating some of the attributes ol 
DiMoa, conaecnt/n to the goddess apine-tree that shaded his rural abode, and 
promJaea a jearlj sacrifice. 
_ J — 7. i. Monliutn ctutot, ftc. Compaare Ode\.%\,^ — \. LalbQirainkesvAeTtk^ 
V with a mother's pangs**— Puelku. ^<va!i.v«2Leiv\ \»x« \a juioenet 
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Ter vocata audls, adimisque leto, 
Diva triformis : 

Imminens villae tua pinus esto, 5 

Quam per exactos ego laetus annos 
Verris obliquum meditantis ictum 
Sanguine donem. 

CARMEN XXni. 

AD PHIDYLEN. 

Coelo supinas si tuleris manus 
Nascente Luna, rustica Phidyle, 
Si thure placaris et homa 

tixores. Compare Ode III. 14, 10 3. Ter vocata. " In allnsion to her triple 

designation, Luna in heaven, Diana on earth, and Hecate in the shades. 
AxTH. Yet she is invoked here merely in reference to her character of 
E.lkv6vt», and Ter is in allusion to the sacred triad of invocations usual with 
the ancients. — 4. Triformis^ "Of triple form." An. Consult preceding note. 
Imminens vilke, &c. " Let the pine that hangs over my villa be sacred to 
thee." Tica is here equivalent to tibi sacra. Compare Virgil, JEn. X. 423.— 

6. Per exactos annos, "At the close of every year." Compare Ode IIL 18,5.— 

7. Obliquum meditantis ictum. Boars have th^ tnsks placed in such a man- 
ner that they can only bite obliquely, or side- ways. D. /a. 158, l»xJ^it 
iclrffovi I. 

Ode XXni. — The bard addresses Phidyle, a resident in the country, whom 
the humble nature of her offerings to the gods had filled with deep solicitude. 
He bids her be of good cheer, assuring her that the value of every sacrifice 
depends on the feelings by which it is dictated, and that one of the simplest 
and lowliest kind, if offered by a sincere and pious heart, is more acceptable 
to heaven than the most costly oblations. An. Fhydile (whether a real person 
in part imaginary) must be considered as a yeoman's wife, in the neighbour- 
hood of Tivoli. Such a person we may well suppose to have been the pudica 
mulier (Ep. II. 39) elsewhere described ; and innocence of character being 
presumed, we have only to take immunis, below, in its natural sense of costleu 
" with little, or no cost," which Casaubon and Bentley agree in maintaining 
against the vulgar interpretation of innocent. Tate. Tate considers this Ode 
to have been written at Tivoli, first, from the mention of Jlgidum and Mba, 
which could be seen firom Tibur, and, next, from the myrtle (v. IG), which 
does not grow in the Sabine region. 

1—20. 1. 5u/>ftnaxmantM, "Thy suppliant hands." Literally, " thy hands 
with the palms turned upwards." This was the ordinary gesture of those 
who offered up prayers to the celestial deities.— 2. Nascente luna, "At the 
new moon," i. e. at the beginning of every month. The allusion is to the 
old mode of computing by lunar months. " Solent enim rustica muliores in 
initio primsB Lume ad caelum effundere preoes." Sohol. The QovA\»»issvx 
of which appears to be a rude attempt at a \i«XJKniek\«c \ at tbks ^^w^taasfi* 
be a matUated quotation. — 3. Placaris, TYxo ftnal a^^^ato\a «s«. \5c&^ n«ds» 
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i 

Fruge Lares, avidaque porca : 

Nee pestUentem sentlet Africum 5 

Fecunda vitis, nee sterilem seges 
cc R#)iginem, aut dulces alumni 
Pomlfero grave tempus anno. 

Nam, quae nivali pascitur Algido 
Devota quercus inter et ilices, 10 

Aut crescit Albania in herbis, 
Victima, pontificum secures 

Cervice tinguet. Te nihil attinet 
Tentare multa caede bidentium 

Parvos coronantem marine 15 

Rore decs fragilique myrto 

Immunis aram si tetigit manus, 
Non sumptuosa blandior hostia 

is common: here it is long.— Et homa fruget ** And with a portion of 
this year's produee." Homut (" of this year's growth") is from the Greek 
0^11 fi which is itself a derivative of £;« — 5. Africum. Consult note on Ode 
I. 1, 15. Some commentators make the wind here mentioned identical with 
the modern " Sirocco." — 6. Sterilem robiginem^ " The blasting mildew."— 7. 
Duketalumnit "The sweet offspring of my flocks." Compare Ode III. 18, 
3.-8. Pomifero grave temput anno, " The sickly season in the autmnn of the 
year." At regards the poetic usage by which anntu is frequently taken in 
the sense of a part, not of the whole year^ compare Virgil. Eclog. in. 57 ; Hor. 
Epod. n. 89 ; Statius. Sylv. I. 3, 8, &c — 9. Nam qua nivaii, &c. The con- 
straction is as follows : " Nam victima, diis devota, quae pascitur nivali Algido, 
inter quercus et ilices, aut crescit in Albanis herbis, tinget cervice secures 
pontificum. The idea involved from the ninth to the sixteenth verse is this : 
The more costly victims shall fall for the pubUc welfare ; thou hast need of 
but tew and simple offerings to propitiate for thee the fitvonr of the gods.— 
Algido. Consult note on Ode I. 21, 6.— 11. Albanis in herbis, ** Amid Alban 
pastuzes," alluding to the pastures around Mons Albanns and the ancient 
site of Alba Longa.— 13. Cervice, " With the blood that streams firom its 
wounded neck."— Te nihil attinet. Sec. " It is unnecessary for thee, if thou 
crown thy little Lares with rosemary and the fragile myrtle, to seek to pro- 
I^tiate their favour with the abundant daughter ot victims." The Lares 
stood in the atrium or hall of the dwelling. On festivals they were crowned 
with garlands and sacrifices were offered to them. Consult note on Ode I. 7, 
1 1 . — 16. Fre^gUi. We have ventured to give the epithet fragUi here the mean- 
ing of ***pUant," though it is due to candour to state, that this signification 
of the term has been much disputed. Awth., and deservedly. Tl>e word un^ 

dottbtedly refers to the brittle natore of the myTt\e, '^ cujiu ramufi jixcife /ran . 

^aur." Oamisi^ Tfjiiffr yt«;e*''*W **•*»•*«• ^^*^^*^^'*'^**"~^** ^'*^*^"*'^- 
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Mollivit aversos Penates 

Fane plo et saliente mica. 20 



CARMEN XXIV. 

Intactls opulentior 

Thesauris Arabum et dlvitis Indiae, 

tuota Nandior hoitia, &c. ** Not rendered more wHN^itable by a cottly sacriflctf. 
It is wont to appease," &c., i. e. it appeases the gods as effectually as if a 
costly sacrifice were offered.— 20. Farre pio eticdiente ndcat " With the pious 
cake and the crackling salt." Alluding to the salted cake {mda taUa) com- 
posed of bran or meal mixed with salt, which was sprinkled on the head of the 
victim. Anth. The whole construction is : " Immunis manus mollivit aversos 
Penates farre pio et mica salis, nonblandior (futura, oblat&) sumptuosa hostia 
(ablat.)." The construction proposed by Bentley is, " Esto, ut vacua manus 
aram tetigerit : sumptuosa hostia (nom.) non mollivit Penates blandior farre 
pio." This illustrious critic endeavours to defend the lengthening of the 
short syllable *a, by si non periret immuerdbilit (III. 6, 1 7) ; but then every 
short syllable, made long by csesura in Horace, ends with a consonant fiil- 
crum, not in a vowel. See Od. 1. 3, 35 ; I. 15, 36 ; III. 5, 17. Say cannot be 
lengthened by the letters bl. See instances in A. P. 396 ; Od. III. 4, 49 ; UI. 
6, 19 ; III. I, 13 : indeed there is no example to the contrary. The epithet 
pio refers to the feeling of the sacrificer. Compare the beautiful expression, 
of Demophilus : AS^a, xeii Quffim 6tof «v n/jtSrif, k*»94i(AttT» Bih w xm/mT, 
•AX« TA ivQfv ^fivfifjub ii»f»Se avvAiTTU 9taf* x*^*** y*i kvoLy^v vi «/cam«» irfjtt 
TO 'cu.otov. Mollimty " Is wont to appease." Thus Bentley has restored for 
moUibit, No author, of Horace's age, ever formed the future of the fourth 
conjugation in ibo. For similar instances of the perfect, used ati^tfrSfy see 
Carm. III. 29, Explicuere — Epist. I. 2, deduxU corpora febreSf &c.^ Non- 
mica. Comp. Ovid. E. H. IV. 8, 39 : 

Nee, qun de parva Dls pauper libat aoerra 
Tura minus, grandi quam data lance, valent. 

Ode XXIV.— The bard inveighs bitterly against the luxury and licentious- 
ness of the age, and against the unprincipled cupidity by which they were 
constantly accompanied. A contrast is drawn between the pure and simple 
manners of barbarian nations and the unbridled corruption of his countrymen, 
and Augustus is implored to save the empire by interposing a barrier to the 
Inundation office. Anth. "Expectans fore, ut Csesar finitis bellia oivUibus 
in morum emendationem ante omnia incumbat, quam oorrupti sint demon- 
strat, et remedils etiam violentis pristinam rimplicitetem restituendam esse 
censet. Sive Augustus ad tales irctf»iviruf elaborandas eum excitavit, sive 
po^ta ipse ultro intellexit, tales gratas et acceptas fore prinoipi, cum ci^us 
conciliis prorsus concordabant." Orbix. ** Boitley dates this Ode at b. c. 
23, 24 ; Kirchner, b. o. 28 ; maintaining that it liiust have been written be- 
fore the year b. c. 24, in which JElius Gallus is recorded to have led an expe- 
dition into Arabia Felix. That invasion, however, terminated without suooess ; 
so that the treasures of Arabia remained as cfMre and urarified after that event 
as they were before it." Tatb. '^ 

1—15. 1 . Intaetit opulentior^ ftc. Tho o9nsUucX\oti \a %» lc9^v«% *. ^^ \^«^« 
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Caeraentis licet occupes 

T3aThenum omne tuis et mare Apulicum, 
Si figit adamantines 5 

Smnmis verticibus dira Necessitas 
Clavos, non animmn metu, 

Non mortis laqueis expedies caput. 
Campestres melius Scythse, 

Quorum plaustra vagas rite trahunt domes, 1 

opulentior intactis thesauris Arabum et divitis Indise, occui)es omne Tyrriie- 
num et Apulicum mare tuis ceemcntis, tamen si dira Necessitas figit," Sec. 
" Though, wealthier than the yet unrifled treasures of the Arabians and of 
rich India, thou coverest with thy structures, all the Tuscan and Apulian 
seas, still, since cruel destiny fixes her spikes of adamant in thy towen, thou 
wilt not free thy breast firom fear, thou wilt not extricate thy life firom the 
snares of death." The epithet intactus, applied to the treasures of the East, 
refers to their being as yet free from the gprasp of Roman power — 3. Osmentis. 
The term ceementa, quasi aedimenta, literally means "stones for filling up." 
Here, however^ it refers to the structures reared on these artificial founda- 
tions.— 4. Tyrrhenum omne, &c. The Tyrrhenian denotes the lower, the 
Apulian the upper, or Adriatic, sea.— 5», " Since," " Non tam conditionaliter 
quain causaliter." Klotz. Figit. The last syllable is long by arsis. Adaman- 
tina. The word is used emphatically in its primary notion of " indomitable," 
" ungovernable," i,iet/Mts.—6. Summit verticibm. The meaning, which we 
have assigned to this expression, is sanctioned by some of the best commoi- 
tators, and is undoubtedly the true one. Anthon, howerer, and others, un- 
derstand by it the " summit of the htunan head." Sanadon applies it in a 
moral sense to the rich and powerful ("lea fortunes les plus elev6e8,"), while 
Bentley takes verticibus to denote the heads of spikes, so that ntmmis verti- 
cibus will mean, according to him, " up to the very head," and the idea intended 
to be conveyed by the poet will be, " sic clavos figit necessitas sununis verti- 
cibus, ut nulla vi evelli possint." Bentley for si reads sic^ and interprets, 
" You cannot free yourself from the power of fate ; for thus destiny has fixed 
unalterably her adamantine nails up to their heads," so that they could never 
be extracted. Horace, fn this passage, evidently refers to some speculum carved 
with this figure, as that of Oddianus ( Insctiz. Feriz. T., I. page 43). The 
epithet summis is peculiarly applicable to the summits, ittratfAknv, of build- 
ings, but could not be used with reference to a human being. Comp. Martial 
A' III. 36, 3 : CsBsaris domus vertice sidera pulsat. The whole idea is, " While 
the rich man for ever buildeth and upreareth stately man^ons, suddenly neces- 
sity (Et/MCffAivvi, 'Avctyxv) cometh, fixing her indomitable nails (emblems of her 
power imchangeable) and crieth suddenly. Thus far, and no fUrther. The 
end of thy destiny approaches, and even now is beside thee." Comp. Proverb, 
xxi. 6.-9. Campestres melim Scytfue, &c. " A happier life lead the Scythians, 
that roam along the plains, whose waggons drag, according to the custom of 
the race, their wandering abodes." An allusion to the Scythian mode of 
living in wi^gons — Campestres, i.e. vftAUf, "Uxores lib^rosque secum in 
plaustris vehunt, quibus, coriis imbrium hiemisque causa tectis, pro domibus 
utuntur." JuMt. II. J.— 10. Rite. Compare 0\e expluQsAiou^ Do^ring, ta/ert 
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Vivunt, et rigidi GetsB, 

Immetata quibus jugera liberas 
Fruges et Cererem ferimt. 

Nee cultura placet longior annua : 
Defunctumque laboribus 15 

-Squali recreat sorte vicarius. 
Ulic matre carentibus 

Prlvignis mulier temperat innocens : 
Nee dotata regit Tirum 

Conjux, nee nltido fidit adultero : 20 

Dos est magna parentium 

Virtus, et metuens alterius viri 

eorum motet oiUe ratio. — 11. Rigidi GeUs^ "The hardy GetsB.'* The Getse 
originaU; occupied the tract of country which had the Danube to the north, 
the range of Hsemus to the south, the Euline to the east, and the Crobyzian 
Thracians to the west. It was within these limits that Herodotus knew them. 
Afterwards, however, being dislodged, probably by the Macedonian arms, 
they crossed the Danube, and pursued their Nomadic mode of life in the 
steppes between the Danube and the Tyras, or Dneitter. — 12. Immetata ju- 
gera, " Unmeasured acres," i. e. unmarked by boundaries. Alluding to the 
land being in common. Immetata is an iLret^ ktyo/Mff.—Liberat frvget et 
Cererem, " A harvest free to all." Cererem is here merely eaqtlanatory of 
fruges.— \K. Nee cuUura placet, &c. " Nor does a culture longer than an 
annual one please them." Alluding to their annual abode. Compare Csesar's 
account of the Germans, b.o. Q. 22.^\b. Defunctumqtke laboribut, ke. "And 
a successor upon equal terms, relieves him who has ended his labours of a 
year." Join vicarius eequaU sorte, i.e. aqualem sortem ttucipient ; not with 
Boettiger, "quem ubi annus suus prseteriit, aequa rursus sors quiescendi 
manet." 

1 7—40. 17. lUic matre carentibiu, &c. " There the wife, a stranger to guilt, 
treats kindly the children of a previous marriage, deprived of a mother's 
care," i. e. is kind to her motherless step-children. We must r^ect the other 
interpretations which have been proposed* 1, "Privignos gubernat, regit;" 
2, " iis pocula miscet innoxia, non venenata." . Gksn . — 19. Dotata conjux, 
*' The dowered spouse." 

Quae indotata est, ea in potestate est viri ; 
Dotat«e mactant et malo et damno viros. 

Pl.^t. Aulul. 17. 

— 20. Nitido adultero, "The gay adulterer."— 21. Dos est magna parentium, 
Stc. A noble sentence, but requiring, in order to be clearly understood, a 
translation bordering upon paraphrase. " With them, a rich dowry consists 
in the virtue instilled by parental instruction, and in chastity, shrinking 
from the addresses of another, while it firmly adheres to the marriage com- 
pact, as well as hi the conviction that to violate this compact is an oflbnce 
against the laws of heaven, or that the punishment due to its commission 
is instant death." Parentium. This form is very unusual, although we meet 
with virtutium, htereditatium. Generally the grammarians deduoft i^T«iv!k.>M(v 
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Certo foedere castitas, 

Et peccare nefas, aut pretiuin emori. 
O quis quis volet impias 25 

Caedes et rabiem toUere civicam ? 
SI quaeret Pater Urbium 

Subscribi statuis, indomitam audeat 
Refrenare licentiam, 

Claras postgenitis ; quatenus, heu nefas ! 30 
Virtutem incolumem odimus, 

Sublatam ex ooulis quaerimus invidi. 
Quid tristes querimoniae, 

Si non supplicio culpa reciditur? 
Qirid leges, sine moribus 35 

Vanae, proficiunt, si neque fervidis 
Pars inclusa caloribus 

Mundi, nee Boreas finitimum latns, 
Durataeque solo nives, 

from parew*=genitor ; parentium from parent =6bedAena. Metuens=^X»r- 
o-efAivfi. — Prcetium, ri/Ati, fjutrQo(.—2b. O Quisquist &c. " Duae constructiones 
hie miscentur : I. ** tu, quicunque tandem «, qui voles; 2. Quisquis volet." 
Oreix. For quisquis, Bentley reads quis ? quis ? comparing t//um, iUum, 
Carm. IV. 13.— Hoc, Aoc, Epod. IV. ; Ifwncy nunc, Epod. VII.— 27. Pater 
urbium subscribi statuis, ** Te be inscribed on the pedestals of statues as the 
father of his country." An aQusion te Augustus, and to the title of Pater 
Patrice conferred on him by the public voice.— 28. Indomitam licentiam, 
" Our hitherto ungovernable licentiousness." — 30. Clarus postgenitis, " Illus- 
trious for this to after-ages." — Postgenitis, ^'i^iyivoig, fAtTctyivta-ri^otf. Fide- 
tur autem itrctl XtyifAtvev." OTneUa.— Quatenus, "Since." — 31. Virtutem in 
columem, '* Merit, while it remains with us," i. e. illustrious men, while alive. 
Tlie sentiment is borrowed from Mimnermus : 

iuvit yke ififi ftotvnf ifffji^v ti»\ti7 
ZiSvTt ^oo*iirau, xetrOcttivra ^ alvirett. 

Compare, also, Ep. II. 2, 25 : 

Urit enira fulgore suo qui prsegravat artes* 
Exstinctus amabitur idem. 

— 32. Invidi. Compare the remark of the scholiast, " Vere enim per invidiam 
fit, ut boni viri, cum amissi slnt, desiderentur." — 34. Culpa, "Crime."— 35. 
Sirte moribus, " Without public morals to enforce them.** This passage is 
made nse of by Tate, to prove that a considerable period must have elapsed 
between the thhd and fourth book of Odes. Comp. Ode IV. 5, 22, Mos et 
lex maculosum edomuit nefas.— 36. Si neque fervidis, &c. An allusion to 
the torrid zone. Consult note on Ode L 22, 22.- -38. Nee Boras fini^mum 
lotus, " Nor the region bordering on the North/ - 39. Solo. Anthon's text 
has Polo. Oeiu ia Bentley*8 reading, but 10(0 < preferable, as denoting 
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Mercatorem abigunt? horrida callidi 40 
Vincunt aequora navitae ? 

Magnum pauperies opprobrium jubet 
Quidvis et facere et patl, 

Virtutisque viam deserit arduae ? 
Vel nos in Capitolium, 45 

Quo clamor vocat et turba faventium, 
Vel nos in mare proximum 

Gemmas, et lapides aurum et inutile, 
Summi materiem mali, 

Mittamus, ecelerum si bene poenitet. 50 

Eradenda cupidinis, 

Pravi sunt -elementa : et tenerae nimis 
Mentes asperioribus 

Formandae studiis. Nescit equo rudis 
Haerere ingenuus puer, 55 

Venarique timet ; ludere doctior, 
Seu Graeco jubeas trocho, 

those snows which never melt, as In the Alps, &c. — 40. Horrida caUidi, &c. 
" If the skilful mariners triumph over the stormy seas ? If narrow circum- 
stances, now esteemed a great disgrace, bid us," &c. — Mcignum, &c. Under- 
stand n, from the previous sentence. (mcx^Is Si xcti S^Bies oTfACf ir ttur^y, sell 
i(tTr,v. For deserit, Bentley proposes deterere, depending on jubet, quoting, 
to excuse the grating repetition of r, parcis deripere horreo, below, XXVIII. 

45—58. 45. Fel not in CapUoUum, &c. The idea intended to be conveyed 
is this ; if we sincerely repent of the luxury and vice that have tarnished the 
Roman name, if we desire another and a better state of things, let us either 
carry our superfluous wealth to the Capitol and consecrate it to the gods, or let 
us cast it as a thing accursed into the nearest sea. The words in Captto- 
Hum are thought by some to contain a flattering allusion to a remarkable act 
on the part of Augustus, in dedicating a large amount of treasure to the Capi- 
toline Jove. (Suet. Aug. 30.) — 46. Faventium, " Of our applauding fellow- 
citizens. " — 47. In mare proximum. Things accursed were wont to be thrown 
into the sea, or the nearest running water. Gemmce lapidesque. The former 
refer to "gems, "cameos," or "Intaglios:" the latter to pure stones, as 
"Pearls," &c. — 49. Materiem, "The germs."— 51. Eradenda, "Are to be 
eradicated." Eradenda, is peculiarly appropriate, since the term elementa re- 
fers to the letters 52. Tenera nimis, "Enervated by indulgence." For- 

manda, is altered by Bentley into ./Ermand^. — 54. Nescit equo, rudis, &c., 
" The freebom youth, trained up in ignorance of manly accomplishments, 
knows not how to retain his seat on the steed, and fears to hunt." Among 
the Romans, those who were bom of parents that had always been free were 
styled ingenui.— 57. GroBco trocho. The trochus (r^ox^) w*s ^ circle of brass 
or iron, set round with rings, and with which young men and boys used to 
amuao themselves. It was borrowed from the Gx«s^ «xA x^aRscc^iR^ ^(Sd* 
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Sou malis vetita le^bus al^ : 
Quum perjura patris fides 

Consortem, socium Mlat, et hospitem, 60 
Indignoque pecunium 

Haeredi properet. Scilicet improbae 
Crescunt divitiae : tamen 

Curtae nescio quid semper abest rei. 



CARMEN XXV. 

AD BiCCHUM. 

Quo me Bacche, rapis tui 
Plenum? Quae nemoraaut quos agor in specus, 

Velox mente nova ? Quibus 
Antris egregii Caesaris audiar 

-ZEtemum meditans decus 5 

modern hoop. Graeco, ia used contemptuously, " of foreign invention/' Thia 
game was called »^<jn»x«r/« by the Greeks.— 58. Seu maUs^ " Or, if thou prefer." 
Fetita kgibiu cUea. All games of chance were forbiddoi among the Romans 
except at the celebration of the Saturnalia. These laws, however, were not 
strictly observed. 

59—62. 59. Perjura patris fides, " ffis peijured and faithless parent."— 60. 
Coruortemy socium, et hospitem, "His co-heir, his partner, and the stranger 
with whom he deals," We have here given the explanation of Bentley. 
Orellius interprets, " Sortis socium," i. e. his partner in good or ill ; it appears 
to him less poetical to introduce three characters. — 61 . Indignoque peeuniam. 
Sec, '* And hastens to amass wealth for an heir unworthy of enjoying it;" 
inasmuch as he is a gamester. — 52. Scilicet improba crescunt dioUuB, &c., 
* Riches, dishonestly acquired, increase it is true, yet something or other is 
ever wanting to what seems an imperfect fortune in the eyes of its possessor." 

Odb XXV.— a beautiful dithyrambic ode in honour of Augustus. The 
hard, full of poetic enthusiasm, fSEmcles himself borne along amid woods and 
wilds to celebrate, in some distant cave, the praises of the monarch. Then, 
like another Bacchanalian, he awakes flrom the trance-like feelings into which 
lie had been thrown, and gazes, with wonder upon the scenes that lie before him. 
An invocation to Bacchus succeeds, and allusion is again made to the strains 
m which the praises of Augustus are to be poured forth to the world. 

1—19. I. Tui plenum, ** Full of thee," i.e. of thy inspiration. The pre- 
position in belongs both to nemora aud specus. Thus Virg. Ssi. VI. 692 : 
Qwu ego te terras et quanta psb aequora vectum accipio. Soph. El. 193. 
CEd. Tyr. 1205. &c.— 3. Vdox mente nova, ** Moving swiftly under the influence 
of an altered mind." Sooa refers to the change wrought by the inspiration 
of the god. Quibw antris, &c. The construction is as follows : ** In quibus 
antris audiar meditans inserere f" &c — 5. Meditans iruerere, " Essaying to 
enroll." Meditans, /Aiktraoi, refers to exercise and practice on the part of the 
bart^ before a full and perfect effort is pub\icl;r msAe. QiMbut >Mi^3Qa % xusw 
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Stellis mserere et consilio Jovis ? 
Dicam insigne, recens, adhuc 

Indictum ore alio. Non secus in jugis 
Exsomnis stupet Euias, 

Hebrum prospiciens, et nive candidam 10 
Thracen, ac pede barbaro 

Lustratam Rhodopen. Ut milii devi^ 
Ripas et vacuum nemus ""- 

Mirari libet ! O Naiadum potens 
Baccharumque valentium 15 

Proceras manibus vertere fraxinos : 

interrogation. — 6. CSnuiUo Jovit. Alluding to the twelve Dii Contentet or Ma- 
'vres, called consilium Jooist since Jupiter presided.— 7. Dicam iniignet &c., 
" I win send forth a lofty strain, new, as yet unuttered by other lips." The 
pleonastic turn of expression in " receru adhvc indictum ore aMo" accords 
with the wild and irregular nature of the whole piece.— 8. Non secus injugis^ 
&c., " So the Bacchanal, awakening from sleep, standi lost in itupid astonish- 
ment on the mountain-tops, beholding in the distance the Hebrus, and Thrace 
white with snow^ and Bhodope traversed by barbarian foot." The poet» 
recovering from the strong influence of the god, and surveying with alarm the 
arduous nature of the theme to which he has dared to approach, compares 
himself to the Bacchant, whom the stem power of the deity, which she serves, 
has driven onward, in that blind career, through many a strange and distant 
region. Awakening from the deep slumber into which exhausted nature 
had at length been compelled to sink, she finds herself, when returning recol- 
lection comes to her aid, on the remote mountain-tops, far from her native 
scenes, and gazes in silent wonder on tile prospect before her ; the dark 
Hebrus, the snow -clad fields of Thrace, and the chain of Rhodope rearing 
its smnmits to the skies. Few passives can be cited from any ancient oi 
modem writer containing more of the true spirit of poetry.— Exsomnis, 
tivtrvaf, insomnis, pervigil. Est igitur, Baccha, qiue pervigilium celebrat ;** 
neutiquam vero : " audito tympani sonitu e somno experrecta illoque ad novos 
furores recreata." Oreli.. Bentley asserts that exsomnis must mean " sleep- 
less/* " wakeful," comparing the analr^ous words exspes, excors, exlex, exanimis, 
he, but there is no reason for such an epithet. Moreover, he considers it must 
have been the day time, since a view could be had of Hebrus, Thrace, and 
Rhodope. "Quidni plenOunio, quidni nocte sublustri vel paullo ante dill- 
culum?" Orbll. Presuming that in jugis, without an epithet, is not Uora- 
tian, Bekt. proposes to read, " Non secus in jugis Edonis stupet Evias." The 
E in Edonis is long, being fiom the Greek Vihmt), though shortened by Lucan 
and Silius.— 10. Hebrum, The modern name of the Hebrus is the Maritza, 
Nive. Comp., r^v x'*"^^^ 6{*i««}y xarixu. Eurip. Hec. 81.— 12. Rhodopen, 
Rhodope, now Deroent, was a Thracian chain, lying along the north-eastern 
borders of Macedonia. — 12. Ut mihi deoio. Sec, ** How it delights me, as I wan- 
der far from the haunts of men." — 13. Vacuum nemus, " The lonely grove." 
Bipas. For this Bentley reads rupes, remarking, **nunquaxa,\M.*WDx» Vs's^'^ 
Mt, reperies ripas absolute sic positum, nul\& fiun^Na '^ A w5aarvm^.TMixs^^ss^» S* 
Imt9ee0±ni. J, 23.-14. Naiadwn poCem &c.. " O i<A ol>i5aft'&^i»^^«^ 
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Nil parvum aut hiimili modo 

Nil mortale loquar. Dulce periculum, 

O Lenaee I sequi deum 

Clngentem viridi tempora pampino. 20 



CARMEN XXVL 

AD VENEREM. 

Vixi puellis nuper idoneus, 
Et militavi non sine gloria : 
Nunc arma defunctumque bello 
Barbiton hie paries habebit, 

LsBvum marinas qui Veneris latus 5 

Custodit. Hie, hie ponite lucida 
Funalia, et vectes, et arcus 
Oppositis foribus minaces. 

of the Bacchantes, powerful enough to tear up," &c.— 19. Leruee, *' O god of 
the wine press." The epithet Lerunu comes from the Greek ArivetToe, which is 
itself a derivative from Xyjvos, *' a wine press." Mitscherlich well explains the 
concluding idea of this ode, which lies couched under the figurative language 
employed by the bard. " Ad argumentum carminis, si postrema transferas, 
srit : ProjectiuimcB quidem audacia est, Augiutum celebrare ; ted alea j'acta 
etto." 

Ode XXVI.— The bard, overcome by the arrogance and disdain of Chloe 
resolves no longer to be led captive by the power of love. 

1 — 11. 1. FuipnelUt, &c. The scene is laid in a part of the temple of 
Venus ; and the bard, while uttering his invocation to the goddess, offers up 
to her his lyre, together with the "funalia," the "vectet," and the "areta," 
as a soldier after the years of his military service are ended, consecrates his 
arms to the god of battles. It was customary with the ancienta, when they 
discdntinued any art, to offer up the instruments connected with it to the 
deity imder whose auspices that art had been pursued. — 3. Arma. What 
these were the poet himself mentions in the 7th verse^ Defunctum hello, 
"Discharged from the warfare of love." Compare Ovid. Am. I. 9, 1 : MUi- 
tat omnitamant, et habetsua cattra Cupido — 5. Lceoum marirue, &c., " Which 
guards the left side of sea-bom Venus." The wall, on which he intends to 
hang the instruments of his revelry, is to the left of the statue of the goddess, 
and to the right of the worshippers as they enter the temple. The left hand 
was propitious both to Etruscans and Easterns.— 6. Ponite. Addressed to 
his attendants.— 7. Funalia, " Torches," carried before the young to light 
them to the scene of their revels. The term properly denotes torches made 
of small ropes or cords, and covered with wax or tallow. Vectes, " Bars," 
either of iron or wood, to force open their mistresses' doors if closed against 
them. Arcus, " Bows," to be used against the higher portions of the build- 
ing if the vectes proved insufficient to fore© on entrance ^ besides they were 
weapoffa^jUfOniiar to Cupid. Anthon Yiaa adoiB^U^ C\wV^^\\Mtf% \»x\k«x^\K.^ 
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O quae beatam, diva, tenes Cjrpnim, et 
Memphln carentem Sithonia nive^ 10 

Reglna, sublimi flagello 

Tangc Chloen semcl arrogantem 



CARMEN XXVIL 

AD GALATEAM 

Impios paiToc rccinentis omen 
Ducat, ct prjcgnans canis, ant ab agro 
Rava decurrcns lupa Lanuvino, 
Fajtaque viilpes • 

Rumpat et serpens iter institutum, 5 

reading, harpas. Bentley suggests Kcurcfqiiip.—Q. Beatam^ *' Rich." Allud- 
ing to the flourishing commerce of the island. — 10. Mcmphin. Memphis, 
a celebrated city of Egypt, on the left side of the Nile, and according to 
D'Anriile, about fifteen miles above the apex of the Delta. It*was the capital 
next to Thebes. Sithonia nioe. Consult note on Ode I. IH, 9. — 11. Snl/Htni 
fngello, &c., " Gire one blow with uplifted lash to the arrogant Chloe ;" i. e. 
chastise her with but one blow, and her arrogance will be humbled. 

Odft XX VII.— Addressed to Galatea, whom the poet seeks to dissuade from 
a voyage which she intended to make during the stormy season of the year. 
The train of ideas is as follows : " I will not seek to deter thee from the 
{oumey on which thou art about to enter, by recounting evil omens ; I will 
rather pray to the gods that no danger may come nigh t^ee, and that thou 
mayest set out under the most favourable auspices. Yet, Galatea, though the 
auguries forbid not thy departure, think, I entreat, of the many perils which at 
this particular season are brooding over the deep. ' Beware lest the mild aspect 
of the deceitful skies lead thee astray, and lest, like Europa, thou become the 
victim of thy own imprudence." The poet then dwells upon the story of 
Europa, and with this the ode terminates. 

1—15. 1 . Impios parrcB, &c., " May the ill-omened cry of the noisy screech- 
owl accompany the wicked on their way." The leading ideain.the first three 
stanzas is as follows : Let evil omens accompany the wicked alone, and may 
those that attend the departure of her for whose safety I am solicitous, be 
favourable and happy ones. Recinentis, " assidue atque arguta voce canentis. " 
Orbll.— 2. ^gro Lanuvino. Lanuvium was situate to the right of the 
Appian Way, on a hill commanding an extensive prospect towards Antium ai>d 
the sea. As the Appian Way was the direct route to ttie port of Brundisium, 
the animal mentioned in the text would be likely to cross the path of those 
who travelled in that direction. Fceta, " Which hiad brought forth," ** recent 
Jtetum enixa." See Virg. Ed. I. 60 : Eel. III. 83.-5. Rumpat et serpent, &c. 
" Let a serpent also interrupt the journey just begun, if, darting like an arrow 
athwart the way, it has terrified the horses." Manntu meAXW'&v^'V^'c^l «.%ccca2\ 
borse, or na^, and is thought to be a term of QaUVc oxV^Vo. K^tB.. ^"^ Matowa ^x 
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Si per oUiqunm similis sa^ttae 
Terruit mannos. — Ego cui timebo, 
ProTidus aaspex, 

Ante^nam ftantcs repetat paludes 
Imbnum divina avis immincntuin, 10 

Oscinem con-um prccc suscitabo 
Solis ab ortu. 

Sis licet felix, ubicunqnc mai-is, 
Et memor nostri, Galatea, vi^^as : 
Tequc nee laevus vetct ire piciis, 15 

Nee vaga comix. 

Sed vides, quanto trepidet tamulta 
Proniis Orion. Ego quid sit ater 
Adriae novi sinus, ct quid albus 

Pcccet lapyx. 20 

•nima] ex eqao et asina natam.** Okkix.— 7. Eg0emtimet*, kc The comtmc- 
Uun U at ftMowt : Proridus auspent ego sutdtafio prett HU^ ad tffia, ote m em 
eorrnm ab ortu $ol'u^ mtUqiMm mmt dimna immun^aivm imbrium repetat 
t/atites paitidet, ** A prorklent aafnr« I wHI call forth bj prajer, en ac- 
count of her for whose safety I feel anxioos, the croakii^ raren from the 
eastern hearens, before the crow which preaages approachii^ rains shaQ re- 
visit the standing pools.** Among the Romans, birds whidi gave omens 
by their notes were called Otehtet, and those from whose flight aagnries were 
drawn receired the appeUation of PrtrpHet. The cry of the raren, when 
heard finom the cast was deemed fkrouralile. Comp. Virg. Geor. 1. 3SS. ** Turn 
cortiix plenji ploTfiun vocat improba Toce."— Di niia. The word is amilariy 
used by Milton, P. L., IX. 845 : 

Yet oft his heart, divine of something in, 
Hisgare him. 

—13. Sit licet felu, ** Mayest thou be happy." The train of Ideas is as fol- 
lows : I oppose not thy wishes, Galatea, U is permitted thee, as far as depends 
on me, or on the omens which I am taking, to be happy whererer it may 
please thee to dwell. — 15. Ltevut picta^ ** A wood-pecker on the left.** When 
the Romans made omens on the left unlucky, as in the present instance, 
they spoke in accordance with the Grecian custom. The Grecian augun^ 
when they made observations, kept their faces towards the north ; hence 
they had the east or lucky quarter of the heavens on their right hand, and the 
west on their left. On the contrary, the Romans making ol>servations with 
their faces to the south, had the east upon their left hand, and the west upon 
their right. Both rinitter and Iceous^ therefore have, when wc speak Hotnano 
more, the meaning of lucky fortune, &c., and the opposite import when we 
speak Grateo more. 

17—39. 17. Quanta trepidet tumtdtn, Ac. " With what a loud and stormy 
nolMB the setting Orion hastens to h\a Tent V' V. <i. vrhat temv««l& are vreparin^ 
to bunt forth, now that Orion acts. ConswU note ouO0L<i\.%a\.— \^. "i^tttfi 
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Hostium uxores puerique csecos 
Sentiant motus orientis Austri, et 
-ZEquoris nigri fremitum, et trementes 

Verbere ripas. 
Sic et Europe nivevim doloso 25 

Credidit tamo latus, et scatentem 
Beluis pontum mediasque fraudes 

Palluit audax. 
Nuper in pratis. studiosa flomm, et 
Debitse Nymphis opifex coronas, 30 

Nocte sublustri nibil astra praeter 

Vidit et undas 

Quae simul centum tetigit potentem 
Oppidis Creten, " Pater, relictum 
Filiae nomen, pietasque,'* dixit, 35 

"Victa furore ! 

Alluding to his own personal experience. On his return to Italy after the 
battle of Pharsalia. He knows the dangers of the Adriatic because he has ssen 
them. £t quid albut peccet lapyx, " And how deceitful the serene lapyx is." 
As regards the epithet albut, compare Ode I. 7, 15 ; and, with regard to the 
term lapj/x. consult note on Ode I. 3, 4. Peccet, as being the cause of ship- 
wreok.-— 21. Gecot motus, ** The dark commotions." Dofiring more correctly, 
"the unseen," *' unexpected attacks." — 22. Orientis, put .here for surgentis, 
a rare use of the word.— 24. Verbere, "Beneath the lashing of the surge." 
Understand /uc^um. Trementes, "trembling with the laahing." Bentley 
reads gementes. The repetition of the letter r, so frequently, serves to depict 
the violence of the storm. Howell compares JExi. VIII. 689 : 
Una omnes mere, ac totum spumare, reductis 
Convulsum remis rostrisque Uidentibus, sequor. 

—25. Sic, ** 'With the same rashness." Europe. The Greek term for Europa. 
The foundation of the fable.is found in H. t- 321.— 26. Et scatentem beUuis, 
&c., " But though bold before, she now grew pale at the deep, teeming with 
monsters, and at the fraud and danger that eveiywhere met the view." The 
term fraudes, in this passage, denotes properly danger resulting to an indi- 
vidual from fraud and artifice on the part of another, a meaning which 
we have endeavoured to express. Scatentem, I. e. iMy*xn'ntt x6vt09. — 28. 
Palluit. This verb here obtains a transitive force, because an action is 
implied, though not described in it. The same construction is found in Epp. 
I. 3, 10: Pindarici fontes qui non expalluit Iiaustus ; and in Pers. Sat. I. 
124. Audax, Alluding to her rashness, at the outset, in trusting herself to 

the back of the bull 30. Debitce Nymphis, " Due to the nymphs," in flilfil- 

ment of a vow.— 31. Kocte sublustri, "Amid the feebly-illumined night." 
The stars alone appearing in the heavens. 

-M Cenium potentem urbibut. Comp Homer. Ti, W^Aa.-^. O ^^^^^'*' 
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Unde quo veni ? Levis una mors est 
Virginum culpae. Vigllansne ploro 
Turpe commissum ? an vitio carentem 

Ludit imago 40 

Vana, quas porta fugiens eburaa 
Somnium ducit ? Meliusne fluctus 
Ire per longos fuit, an recentes 
Carpere flores ? 

Si quis infamem mihi nunc juvencuiu 45 

Dedat iratae, lacerare ferro et 
Frangere enitar modo multum amati 
Comua monstri I 

Impudens liqui patrios Penates : 
Impudens Orcum moror ! O deorum 50 

Si quis haec audis, utinam inter errem 
Nuda leones I 

Antequam turpis macies decentes 
Occupet malas, teneraeque succus 

flue namen, ** O name (of fondest love^ abandoned by your daughter." The 
construction is relictum JUub^ the dative, by a Grsecism for afiUa. See Bent. 
Others take filice for the genitive, " O pater^ me miteram, qua Jilus notnen 
pietatemque victam furore reliqtterim" Others agun interpret by FeUer^ 
euj'iu mihi nunc nihil nisi nomen reUctum est. Furore, x^xhit) /emuv^/ac**}. 
Unde quo veni, like the Greek ireOiv ro7 cA^Xvda. — Fietatque victa furore, 
" And filial affection triunjiphed over by frantic folly." — 38. Figilans, " In my 
waking senses." — 39. An vitio carentem^ &c., " Or, does some delusive image 
which, escaping from the ivory gate, brings with it a dream, mock me still 
free from the stain of guilt?" In the Odyssey (19. 562, seqq.), mention is 
made of two gates through which dreams issue, the one of horn, the other 
of ivory : the visions of the night that pass through the former are true ; 
through the latter, false. To this poetic imagery Horace here alludes.— 43. 
Bentley for vitiit reads vtYto, i.e. stupratione. But Europa hints not directly at 
this, but at the trivial faults of maidens.— 44. Longos flucttu. Comp. Mosch. 

II. 163 : rdff-tjy £x« fjUr^^o-tttrdtLt. 

45—79. 47. Modo, " But a moment ago."— 48. Monstri. A mere expres- 
sion of resentment and not referring, as some commentators have supposed, 
to the circumstance of Jove's having been concealed undw the form of the 
animal, since Europa could not as yet be at all aware of this. — 49. ImpudenM 
liquiy &c., " Shamelessly have I abandoned a father's roof; shamelessly do I 
delay the death that I deserve." Impudens. Thus Helen of herself. II. 

III. 180 : 

ittr,^ orr ifMi text Kw^wiitt. (t'trtfT* (fjy yi. 

W^^4» Tenera pr<Bda, Tho datiye, by a Grsbc^axia, tot \2a» «kA>&««. Samxua, 
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Defluat praedae, speciosa quaero 55 

Pascere tigres. 

Vilis Europe, pater urguet absens, 
Quid mori oessas ? Potes hac ab orn 
Pendulum zona bene te secut 

Laedere collum. 60 

Sive te rupes et acuta leto 
Saxa delectant, age te procellae 
Crede veloci : nisi herile mavis 
Carpere pensum, 

Regius sanmiis, dominaeque tradi 65 

Barbarae pellex." Aderat querenti 
Perfidum ridens Venus, et remisso 
Filius arcu. 

Mox, ubi lusit satis, *' Abstineto," 
Dixit, "irarum calidaeque rixae, 70 

Cum tibi invisus laceranda reddet 
Comua taurus. 

Uxor invicti Jovis esse nescis ; 

*• The tide of life."— 66. Specious " While still in the bloom of early years." 
and hence a more inviting prey. So nuda in the 52nd line. "Which is to 
be taken in its proper sense, not for auxUio privatOy with the Schol.— 
57. ViUf Eurvpa. She iiEmcies she hears her father upbraiding her, and 
the address of the angry parent is continued to the word pellex in the 
66th line. — Pater urguet absens. A pleasing oxymoron. The father of Europa 
appears as if present to her disordered mind, though in reality far away, 
and angrily urges her to atone for her dishonour by a roluntary and im> 
mediate death, '* Thy father, though far away, angrily urging thee, seems 
to exclaim." The student will mark the zeugma in urgttet,^hicih is here equi- 
valent to acriter kuistens damat.—59. Zona bene te secuta, ** With the girdle 
that has luckily accompanied thee." The construction is, pendidum ab omo^ 
not, a zona. Similarly ApoU. Rhod. : »»/ ^St xttrk rrt^tXtf?* em^mi^H eutrixtt 
fAiTftit 'A-4f»fjuvr* iuffit ivtSviKetra. — 61. Acuta leUt^ ** Sharp with death," i. e. 
on whose sharp projections death may easily be found. — 62. Te proceUa crede 
reloci, " Consign thyself to the rapid blast," i. e. plunge headlong down.— 67. 
Remisso arcu. As indicative of having accomplished his objebt. Perfidum^ 
" Treacherously," not with the idea of cruelty. — 69. Ubi lusU satisy " When 
she had sufficiently indulged her mirth." — ^70. Irarum caUdaque riim. The 
genitive, by a Oracism, for the ablative, kvix^u ^ io^S' Thus Od. IV. 
9, 37 : abstmeas pecunia, and Od. II. 9, 17 : detine querelarum.— 71. Cum 
tibi invisus, &c. Venus here alludes to the intended appearance of Jove ir. 
his proper form. Cam, '* when," or " since," not dimec. "ftwoSkSPj \jcavsiw*'- 
">»« tiU imjuttus," &c 73. l7»or tiMicti Jovii, ^c, *^ Tasjia 'tofirw'w^ tvO-, 
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Mitte singultus ; bene ferre magnam 
Disce fortunam : tua sectus orbis 75 

Nomina ducet." 



CARMEN XXVm. 

AD LYDEN. 

Festo quid potius die 

Neptuni faciam ? Prome reconditum, 
Lyde strenua Caecubum, 

Munitaeque adhibe -vim sapientiae. 

Inclinare meridiem 5 

Sentis, ac veluti stet volucris dies, 

it seems, that thou &rt the bride of resistless JoTe." The nominative, with 
the infinitive, by a Graecism, the reference being to the same person that 
forms the subject of the verb. Thus in Greek, gi rvfiit gvurnji Aiig tvfjt^ 
•Zffet ; and Eurip. Androm. 136 : yiSBi V •Zt^ St/ $ii>«< ^fjuttt. Bene ferre, 
" With dignity to bear." As suits the greatness of your union.— 75. Sedtu 
orbis, " A division of the globe." Literally, "the globe, being divided." For 
the ancients divided the globe into but two portions. Thus Varr. L. L. 5, 
21 : Divita est cceli regionibtu terrain Atiam et Ettropam. See Sail. Jug. 17. — 
Nomina, poeticaUy for nomen, i. e. the name of one individual. Thus Od. IV . 
2, 6 : Daturtu nomina ponto. 

Ode XXVIII — The poet, intending to celebrate the Neptunalia, or festival 
of Neptune, bids Lyde bring the choice Csecuban and Join him in song. — 
The female to whom the piece is addressed, is thought to have been the same 
with the one mentioned in the eleventh ode of this book, and it is supposed, 
by most commentators, that the entertainment took place under her roof. 
We are inclined, however, to adopt the opinion, that the di^ was celebrated 
in the poet's abode, and that Lyde was now the superintendent of his house- 
hold. Anth. Rather that she was invited for the occasion. Oreix. 

1—16. 1. Ferto die Neptuni. The Neptunalia, or festival of Neptune, took 
place on the fifth day before the Kalends of August (28th July). An instance 
of CoTtfo* irfiTti09. The order is, ** Prome Cncubum, ut tecum bibam. Quid 
enim potius festo Neptuni die &cere possum ?"— 2. RecondUvm^ " Stored far 
away in the vault." The allusion is to old wine laid up in the farther part of 
the crypt. Compare Od. II. 3, 8.-3, Str&iua, ** Actively." Commentators 
refer strenua, in an adverbial sense, to prome\ Anth. rightly, for the meaning 
is "actively draw out," be not weary in bringing tori^. —Reconditum, 
" Stored." The Cncuban was greatly improved by time, whence Athemeus 
says of it TieXMtfi/rAi fjutrk ixavk ir»i.— 4. Munitaque adhibe, &c. "And do 
violence to thy guarded wisdom," i. e. bid farewell, for this once, to modera< 
tion in wine. The poet, by a pleasing figure, bids her storm the camp of so- 
briety, and drive away its accustomed detenden. — 5. InciiYMtre tentis. Sec 
" Thou teett that the noon- tide is in«UQixi« towaxda ^kA ^«iX«" V.«. ii^aX>acsA 
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Parcis deripere horreo 

Cessantem Bibuli ConsuHs amphoram? 

Nbs 'CantaTi)iinus invicem 

Neptunum, et virides Nereidum comas : 1 
Tu curva recines lyra 

Latonam, et celeris spicula Cynthise : 

Suramo carmine, quae Cnidon 

Fulgentesque tenet Cycla^^, et Paphon 
Junctis visit oloribus : 15 

Dicetur merita Nox quoque naenia. 



CARMEN XXIX. 

AD MiBCENATEM. 

Tyeehena regum progenies, tibi 

day begins to decline.— 7. Parci* deripere horreo^ &c. **Doet thou deUy to 
hurry down from the wine-room the lingering amphora of the Consul Bibu- 
lu8," i. e. which contains wine made, as the mark declares, in the consulship 
of Bibulus (a. u. o. 694). The epithet eettantem beautifully expresses the 
impatience of the poet himself. The lighter wines, or such as lasted only 
from one vintage to another, were kept in cellars ; but the stronger and more 
durable kinds ^ere transferred to another apartment, which the Greeks called 
ar06vtKf), or ir/9«», and the poet, on the present occasion, horreum. With the 
Romans, it was generally placed abore ttefumariumt or drying-kiln, in order 
that the vessels might be exposed to such a d^ree of smoke as was calculated 
to bring the wines to an early maturity. — Bibulus was consul with Julius 
Caesar, a. v. o, 695 ; owing to the violent conduct of his colleague, he confined 
himself within his house all the year, whence the Joke, JuUoet Qetare Coruu- 
hbtu.—9. Invicem, *' In alternate strain." The poet is to chaunt the praises 
of Neptune, and Ljde those of the Nereids.— 10. Firides. Alluding to the 
colour of the sea.— 12. Cynthia. Diana, an epithet derived from mount Cyn- 
thos in Delos, her native island.— 13. Summo carmine, &c. ** At the conchision 
of the strain, we will sing together of the goddess, who," &c. The allusion 
is to Venus — Extreme is simUarly used, Epp. I. 1, 1.— Cnidon. Consult note 
on Ode I. 30, I.— 14. Fulgentei Cydmdes, "The Cydadee conspicuous firom 
afar." Consult note on Ode L 14, 20. Paphon, Consult note on Ode I. 
30, 1.— 15. Junctis oloribusy ** With her yoked swans." In her car drawn by 
swans.— 16v Dicetur merita, &c., *' Night too shall be celdbratad, in a hymn due 
to her praise." The term ncema is beautifully selected here, though much of 
its peculiar meaning is lost in a translation. As the ntertia, or flmeral dirge, 
marked the close of existence, so here the expression is S4>plied to the hymn 
that ends the banquet, and whose low and plahitive numbers invite to repose. 
An TH. The idea is rather that of a plaintive and soft-toned melody inviting 
to slumber and lulling to rest. Ntenia denotes any artless strain, as in Epp. I. 
1, €8 : puerorum ruenia. 
0dm XXIX. ^ One of the mott bevatiM Y^cVq vt«^v^<^<^^ ^ ^ vcd^Rf^v^ 
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Non ante verso lene merum cado, 
Cum flore, Maecenas, rosarura et 
Pressa tuis balanus capillis 

Jam dudum apud me est. Eripe te morae : 5 
Ut semper-udum Tibur, et -ilsulae 
Declive contempleris arvmn, et 
Telegoni juga pamcidae. 

Fastldiosam desere copiam et 

The bard iiiTites his p&tron to spend a- few days beneath his humble root; far 
from splendour and afBuence, and from the noise and oohfurion of a crowded 
capital. He bids him dismiss, for a season, that anxiety for the public welfiftre, 
in which he was but too prone to indulge, and tells him to oojoy the blessings 
of the present hour, and lea^e the erents of the future to the wisdom of the 
gods. That man, according to the poet, is alone truly happy, who can say, 
as each evening closes around him, that he has ei\joyed in a becoming manner, 
the good things which the day has bestowed ; nor can even Jove himself de- 
prive him of this satisfaction. The surest aid against the mutability of For- 
tune is conscious integrity, and he who possesses this, need not tremble at the 
tempest that disdpates the wealth of the trader. Addressed to Mscenas on 
whom Augustus had conferred the prefecture of the city. a. u. c. 733. 

1 — 19. I. Tyrrhena regwn progeniet, "Descendant of Etrurian rulers." 
Maecenas was descended from Elbius Y olteranus, one of the Lucumones o 
Etruria, who fell in the battle at the lake Vadimona (▲. u. c. 445). According 
to a popular tnufition among the Romans, and the accounts of several ancient 
writers, Etruria received the germs of civilization from a Lydian colony. 
This emigration was probably a Pelasgic one. TVdt, ** In reserve for thee." — 
2. Non ante venot ** Never as yet turned to be emptied of any part of its con- 
tents," i. e. as yet unbroached. The allusion is to the simplest mode prac- 
tised among the Romans for drawing off the contents of a wine- vessel, by in- 
dining it to one side and thus pouring out the liquor. Comp. Sat. II. 8, 39 : 
Invertunt Alifanis vinaria Ma. Lene^ i. e. " Mid by age." Flore rosarum. 
Comp. Simon, fr. 195: piim kdirtts ftuei^uv Ai»«^«» i^^«i». — 4. Balantu, 
** Perfume." The name l>alantu, or myrobalanum, was given by the ancients 
to a species of nut, from which a valuable unguent or perfume was extracted. — 
*. Eripe te moree, " Snatch thyself firom delay," i. e. fit)m every thing in the 
city that may seek to detain thee there: from all the engrossing cares of 
public life. — Ut temper udum. The common text has ne temper udum, which 
involves an absurdity. How could Btecenas, at Rome contemplate Tibur, 
which was twAve or sixteen miles off? Yet it may be translated " Lest you 
should always be merely looking forward to ei^oy," a sense that contemplor 
often bears. The emendation in the text is due to Harding. Tibur. Con- 
sult note on Ode 1. 7, 13. Msula declive solum, " The sloping soil of .Ssula." 
lliis town is supposed to have stood in the vicinity of the Tiber, and from 
the language of the poet must have been situate on the slope of a hill — 8. 
TdegonijugaparriddtB Alluding to the ridge of hills on which Tusculum 
wm aitittted. This city is said to be founded, by Telegonus, son of Ulysses 
&reet viho came hither alter YuivVn^ )uai«dL Vi\& t«.\3afix without knowing 
JPfutkKammt ** Productive 01A9 of di&^«^" TVsa ^^^mx «D\x«»a(a \)St& 
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Molem propinquam nubibus arduis : 10 

Omitte mirari beatae 

Fumum et opes strepitumque Romse 
Plerumque gratae dlvitibus vice^ 
Mundaeque parvo sub lare pauperum 

Coenae, sine aulaeis et ostro 15 

Sollicitam explicuere frontem. 
Jam clams occultum Andromedae pater 
Ostendit ignem : jam Procyon furit 
Et Stella vesani Leonis, 

Sole dies referente siccos. 20 

Jam pastor umbras cum greffe lan^do 
Rivumque fessus quaerit, et norridi 
Dumeta Silvani : caretque 
Ripa vagis tacituma ventis 

Tu, civitatem quis deceat status 25 

patron to leave for a season that " abundance," whi<A, when uninterrupted^ 
is productive only of disgust.— 10. Molem propinfuam, &c. Alluding to 
the magnificent villa of Maecenas, on the BsquUine hill, to which a tower 
adjoined remarkable for its height. From this tower Nero enjoyed the 
spectacle of Rome in flames.— 11. Omitte. The first syllable is short, as in 
Od. I. 16, 19; Od. I. 17,7. Mirari fumumjB^ wet^avitrUxia^ for mirari refers 
only to wealth, or splendid objects. Thus fumm is used in its proper 
meaning, not metaphorically for " bustle," " crowd," tcc.—Beata JUmue, 
" Of opulent Rome."— 13. Vices, " Change."— 14. Parvo tub lare, " Beneath 
the humble roof."— 15. Sine aukei* et ostro, '* Without hangings, and without 
the purple covering of the couch." Literally, "without hangings and purple." 
The auLea, or hangings, were 8uq;)ended from the ceilings and side-walls of 
the banqueting rooms — 16. SoUicitam ettpUcuere frontem, " Have smoothed 
the anxious brow. " Have r^noved or unfolded the wrinkles of care. ExpUeuere, 
aoristically, "are wont to smooth."— 17. C3arus Andromedee pater. Cepheus ; 
the name of a constellation near the tail of the little bear. It rose on the 9th 
of July, and is here taken by the poet to mark the arrival of the summer 
heats. And, therefore, the proper period to retire to the country. Oecultum 
ostendit ignem. Equivalent to oritur.— \%. Procyon. A constellation rising 
just before the dog-star. Hence its name, H^tnion (wfc ante and *6«t9 canis) 
and its Latin appellation of antecanis. — 19. Stella vesani Leonis. A star on 
the breast of Leo, rising on the 24th of July. The sun enters into Leo on the 
20th of the same month. Siccos. Scaliger has objected to the position of this 
word at the end of the verse, but it is emphatic. 

22—64 22. Horridi dumeta Silocmi, *' The thickets of the rough Silvanus." 
The epithet horridus refers to his crown of reeds and the rough pine-braucK 
which he carries in his hands.- 24. /Mpo (adtuma. X^xajolISS^A ^JSca^or* x«k 
the aiWneBa of the atmosphere.— 2&. Tu cimtatem qtws deceat rtttt>»*, *««•» 
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Curas, et Urbi solHcitus times, 
Quid Seres et regnata Cyro 

Bactra parent Tanaisque discors. 

Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginosa nocte premit deus 30 

Ridetque, si mortalis idtra 

Fas trepidat. Quod adest memento 

Componere sequus ; cetera fluminis 
Eitu feruntur, nunc medio alveo 

Cum pace delabentis Etniscmn 35 

In mare, nunc lapides adesos, 

Stirpesque raptas, et pecus et domos 
Volventis una, non sine montium 
Clamore vicinaeque silvae, 

Quum fera diluvies quietos 40 

Irritat aranes. Hie potens sui 
Laetusque deget, cui licet in diem 

" Thou, in the mean time, art anxiously considering what condition of affairs 
maj be most advantageous to the state." Alluding to his office of Prafecttu 
Urbis. Citritat, ** the political constitution," and urbt the collection of build- 
ings, are Joined as in Cic. Acad. II. 137 : Nee h»c tibi videtur urbt nee in ea 
doitas. Join urbi with toUicitus not with times.— 7^1. Seres. The name bj 
which the inhaMtants of China were known to the Romans. Regnata Bactra 
Cyro, *' Bactra, ruled over by an eastern king." Bactra, the capital of Bac- 
triana, is here put for the whole Parthian empire. — 28. Tanaisque discors, 
** And the Tanais, whose banks are the seat of discord." Alluding to the dis- 
sensions among the Parthians. Consult note on Ode III. 8, 19. With play- 
ful irony the poet mentions these nations ; no Roman could entertain apprehen- 
sion from them.— 29. Prudens Juturi, &c., " A wise deity shrouds in gloomy 
night the events of the future, and smiles if a mortal is solicitous beyond the 
law of his being."— 32. Quod adest memento, &c., ** Remember to make a pro- 
per use of the present hour "—33. Cetera, ** The future." Referring to those 
things that are not under our controul, but are subject to the caprice of 
fortune or the power of destiny. The mingled good and evil which the future 
has in store, and the vicissitudes of life generally, are compared to the course 
of a stream, at one time troubled, at another calm and tranquil. Ritu, " Like.* 
ThuB juvenum ritu, Hor. A. P. 62 ; torrentii ritu, Ovid. Am. 1. 7, 43. ForJlieo, 
Bentley reads aquore. JEquore, is similarly used for the flow of a stream, inV irg. 
JEn. VIII. 89 : Thybris....stemeret tequor tequis, and 96 : viridesqtte secant in 
MQVOBE tilvas. Amnes, " Smaller streams," wYAcYi wV&omVnQXu&atetbft adjacent 
n^on, —41. JOepoiem nti, Ac, ** That maa ^rmUv«inairt« oAYJimM^t." — vi. in 
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Dixisse, " Vixi : eras vel atra 
Nube polum Pater occupato, 

Vel sole puro : non tamen irritum, 45 

Quodcunque retro est, efficlet ; neque 
Diffinget infectumque reddet, 
Quod fligiens semel hora vexit." 

Fortuna ssevo laeta negotio, et 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax, 60 

Transmutat incertos honores, 
Nunc mihi, nunc alii benigna. 

Laudo manentem : si celeres quatit 
Pennas, resigno quae dedit, et mea 

Virtute me involve, probamque 55 

Pauperiem sine dote quaero. 

Non est meum, si mugiat Africis 
Malus procellis, ad mi&eras preces 
Decurrere ; et votis pacisdi, 
Ne Cypriae Tyriaeve merces 60 

Addant avaro divitias mari. 
Turn me, biremis praesidio scaphae 
Tutum, per MgBdos tumultus 
Aura feret geminusque Pollux. 

diemy ** Each day." From day to day," i. e. "daily." — 43. Fm», " I have lived," 
i. e. I have ei^oyed, as they should be enjoyed, the blessings of existence — 44. 
Occupato. A Zeugma occurs in this verb : in the first clause it has the meaning 
of ** to shroud," in the second " to illumine." — 46. Quodcunque retro est, " What- 
ever is gone by." — 47. Diffinget infectumque reddet^ "Will he change and 
undo." — 49. S<evo lata negotioy &c., " Exulting in her cruel employment, and 
persisting in playing her haughty game." Join pertinax ludere. For the ex- 
pression ludere ludum^ see Ter. Eun. III. 5, 38 ; and the corresponding Greek, 
if^rx i^«», &c. — 63. Manentem, "While she remains." — 64. Resigno qwt 
dedit, " I resign what she once bestowed." Resigno is here used in the sense 
of rescribo, and the latter is a term borrowed from the Roman law. When 
an individual borrowed a sum of money, the amount received and the bor- 
rower's name were written in the banker's books ; and when the money 
was repaid, another entry was made. Hence scribere nummos " to borrow ;" 
rescribere, "to pay back." Mea virtiUe me inooloo. The wise man wraps 
himself up in the mtmtle of his own integrity, and bids defiance to the storms 
and changes of fortune. Sine dote, "Even without a dower."— 67. Non est 
mnmi, "It is not for me." It is no employment of mine. Thus Flat. Alcib. 
I., «bi yk^ irri rM»vr»vri ifjhiv. — 69. Et votis pascisci, "And to strive to bargain 
by my vows."— 62. Turn, " At such a time as this." Biremu, ** «.v«^-<a««A. 
▼essel." r*i^ ^/xMrtfv.— 64. Jura gemmutq^ Polltui/* K^^W3a?»%\srw!i»% 
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CARMEN XXX. 

ExEGi moniraentum aere perennius, 
Regalique situ pyramidum aldus ; 
Quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
Possit diruere, aut inumerabilis 

Annorum series et fuga tempomm. 5 

Non omnis moriar ! multaque pars mei 
Vitablt Libltinam. Usque ego postera 
Crescam laude recens, dum Capitolium 

Scandet cum tacita Virgine pontifex 

Dicar, qua violens obstrepit Aufidus, 1 

Et qua pauper aquae Daunus agrestiuin 

and the twin-brothers Castor and Pollux," soil, the Ast^-xwfM. CosMult note 
on Ode I. 3, 2. 

Ode XXX — The poet's presage of immortaUty.— It is generally supposed 
that Horace intended this as a coucluding piece for his odes, and with this 
opinion the account given by Suetonius appears to harmonise, since we are 
informed by this writer, in his life of the poet, that the fourth book of Odes 
was added, after a long interval of time, to the first three books, by order of 
Augustus. 

1—16. 1. Ezegi monimentum, &c., *'I have completed a memorial of 
myself more enduring than brass." Compare the beautiftd lines of Ovid, at 
the conclusion of the metamorphoses. Jamque opus eaegi quod nee Jovu ira, 
nee ignes, &c.— 2. Regalique titu^ &c., " And loftier than the regal structure 
of the pyramids. The highest of the pyramids has the elevation of 425 feet.— 
3. Imber edax, " The corroding shower." Impotens, " Violent." Comp. 
Epod. XYI. 22 : nullius astri—impotentia. — 4. Innumerabilit annorum series. 
Sec, " The countless series of years, and the flight of ages."— 7. Libitinam. 
Venus LJbitina, at Rome, was worshipped as the goddess that presided over 
funerals. When Horace says, that he will escape Libitina, he means the ob- 
livion of the grave 7. Usque recens, " Ever fresh," i. e. ever blooming with 

the fresh graces of youth. Antb. Rather usque is to be Joined with crescajn. 
. " Ever shall I gain renown in the approbation of posterity."— 8. Dum Capi- 
tolium, See. Every month, according to Varro, solemn sacrifices were offered 
up in the Ci^itol. Hence the meaning of the poet is, that so long as this 
shall be done, so long will his fame continue. To a Roman, the Capitol seemed 
destined for eternity. Comp. Virg. JEn. IX. 448 : 

Dum domus .Snese Capitoli immobile sazum 
Pater Romanus habebit. 

10. Dicar. To be Joined in construction with j9rtnc«/w (fedt«xtx«e. "I shall be 
celebrated as the first that brought down," &c. — Aufidus. A very rapid 

stream in Apulia, now the Ofanto 11. Et qua pauper aqua, &e., " And 

where Daunus, scantily supplied with water, ruled over a rustic pi^ulation." 
TJte mUubIod, i§ still to Apulia, and the ex^tesuiQU paupor oq^oi x^«t« \a the 
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Regnavlt populorum, ex humili potens, 

Prlnceps Solium carmen ad Italos 
Deduxisse modos. Sume superbiam 
Quaesitam mentis, et mihi Delphica 15 

Lauro cinge volens, Melpomene, comam* 

summer heats of that country. VorApuUa itself, Datimu its king is inserted by 
the poet. Consult note on Ode I. 22, 13.— 12. Regnavit populorum. An imi- 
tation of the Greek idiom, r,f^t keuSv. Ex humitipotentt " I, become powerful 
from a lowly degree." Alluding to the humble origin and subsequent adviino«- 
ment of the bard. A5th, The epithet potent refers rather to his poetical talents 
Thus Od. lY. 8. 26 : potentet votes. Bentley refers Potentii ett humUi to 
Daunus, ** qui gentis Dlyrici dams Tir, primus apud Apulos regnum capes- 
si vit, et proinde ex homine private princeps, ex exule Tyrannus, ex humili potens 
est factus. — 13. Solium carmen. A general allusion to the lyric poets of 
Greece, but containing at the same time a more particular reference to Alcsus 
and Sappho, both writers in the JEolic dialect. Aitth. Allusion is made not so 
much to the subjects and spirit of the Greek poets, although much of this be 
evidently borrjowed, as to their metres, which he adopted. The epithet prin- 
ceps is true so far as regards Alcteus, but Catullus and Propertius had imitated 
Sappho. — 14. Deduxisse. A figure borrowed from the leading down of streams 
to irrigate the adjacent fields. The stream of Lyric verse is drawn down by 
Horace firom the heights of Grecian poesy to irrigate and refresh the humbler 
literature of Rome. — Id. Delphicalauro, *' With Apollo's bays." — 16.. Volenti 
•* Propitiously." 
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CARMEN I. 

AP VENEBEM. 

Intebmissa, Venus, diu 

Rursus bella moves. Parce, precor, precor 1 
Non sum, qualis eram bonae 

Sub regno Cinarae. Desine, dulcium 
Mater saeva Cupidinum* 5 

Circa lustra decem flectere mollibus 
Jam durum imperils. Abi, 

Quo blandae juvenum te revocant preces. 

Ode L— The poet, alter a long interval of time, gives to the world his fouxtfa 
book of Odes, in compliance with the order of Augustus, and the foUowing 
piece is intended as an introductory efifiision. The Mother of the Loves is 
entreated to spare one whom age is now claiming for its own, and to transfier 
her empire to a worthier subject, the gay, and youthful, and accomplished 
Maximus. The invocation, however, only shows, and indeed is only meant to 
show, tliat advancing yean had brought with them no change in the feelings 
and habits of the bard. 

2 — 36. 2. PrcBcor—pracor. Similar is the prayer of Sappho, kirro/tMi at, 
\irr»(4Mt. Bella. Compare Ode JII. 26, 2, 3. The construction is, O r^ntw/ 
rursum moves beUa diu intermiua. Bbitt. Bona. Horace appears to inti> 
mate by this epithet, that the affection entertained for him by Cinara, was 
rather pure and disinterested than otherwise. The word is often used in the 
sense of " generous," " unrapacious." Comp. TibuU. II. A. A5: M 6ofia, qua 
nee aoarafuU ; and Ep. I. ziv. 33 : Qttem tcis immunem Cinara placmue, ra- 
txici, i. e. advernu alios amatores, erga me bona. DtUciwn. The antithesis is 
between saoa and dulcium^ and between durum and moUibus. " Tota 
autem imago repetita est ab equitatione ; equis enim os aut durum aut moUe 
tribuitur, prout vel SBgre vel facile freno flectuntwr, reguntur." Orkll.— 
5. Cupidinumj called by the Greeks, "Efctg and "l/Mftf by the Latins j'ocus 
et Cupido.—6. Circa lustra decem^ &c., "To bend to thy sway one aged 
about ten lustra, now intractable to thy soft conomands." A lustrum em- 
braced a period of five years. TherefoTO Horace was now 50, and this ode was 
€ompo8ed a. v. c. 731 8. Blanda precet, *» T\xe wM>\Scto%\(»JS«cv" BAXMoavd^ 
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Tempestivlus in domuni 

Paulli, purpureis ales olorlbus, 10 

Comissabere Maximi, 

Si torrere jecur quaeris idcneum. 

Namque et nobilis, et decens, 

Et pro sollicitis non tacitus reis, 
Et centum puer artium, 15 

Late signa feret militias tuas : 
Et, quandoque potentior 

Largi muneribus riserit aemuli, 
Albanos prope te lacus 

Ponet marmoream, sub trabe citrea. 20 

Ulic plurima naribus 

" invite thee back from me."— 9. Tempestivitu in domum^ &c., " More sea- 
sonably, moving swiftly onward with thy swans of fairest hue, shalt thou go 
to the home of Paulus Mazimus, there to revel." The allusion is probably to 
Paulus Fabius Maximus, who was afterwards consul with Quintus .£liu8 
Tubero, a. u. c. 743. Anth. But the individual here mentioned appears to have 
been the ion of Paul. Fab. Maximus. See below 1. 15, centum puer artium. 
In domum commitsabere. The student will note this construction : the ablative 
in dorm would imply that the goddess was already there.— 1 0. Purpureis alet olo- 
ribut. The allusion is to the chariot of Venus, drawn by swans ; and hence the 
term eUeg, is by a bold and beautiful figure, applied to the goddess herself, mean- 
ing literally " winged." As regards purpureis, it must be remarked that the 
ancients called any strong and vivid colotir by the name of purpureas, because 
that was their richest colour. Thus we have purpurea comce, purpureas ca^ 
pillus, lumen Juventa purpureum, &c. Compare Virgil, Mn. I. 591. Albi- 
novanus (El. II. 62.) even goes so far as to apply the term to snow. The 
usage of modem poetry is not dissimilar. Thus Spencer, ** the Morrow next 
appeared with purple hair," and Milton, '* waves his purple wings." So also 
Gray, " the bloom of young desire and purple light of love." Commissabere, 
" cum cupidinum comitatu." — 15. Et centum puer artium, " And a youth of 
an himdred accomplishments." Orkll.— 17. Quandoque, ""Whenever." For 
Quandocunque. Potentior, " More successful than," i. e. triumphing over. 
Largi. MS8. fluctuate between largi, and largis, Bentley prefers the former, for 
the versification will be smoother, and the sense stronger. Largi signifies, 
" liberal," " Prodigal," a person who frequently makes presents. Largis nny 
only intimate one present. And thus also the sentiment is rendered more 
poetic ; " Your rival, although prodigal, has nothing to offer to his mistress but 
riches, which he carelessly bestows on all. Tou excel him in beauty, nobility, 
and eloquence." Orbll. Besides, the adjective should properly unite with the 
nearest, not with the remote substantive. — 19. Albanos lacus. Four lakes are 
mentioned in the Alban region. 1st. The Iaicus Albantu properly so called. 
2nd. The Lacus Nemorensis. 3rd. Larghetto, without any particular desig- 
nation. 4th. Lago, aggi VaUe Aricina.— 20. St^ trc^ citrea^ **^«0Ana(2E!L^ 
citron dome." The expression trcU>e dtrea doea not x^et \a >i2EA «dAs% tqrS.« 
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Duces thura, lyraeque et BerecyntiaB 
Delectabere tibiae 

Mixtis carminibuS} non sine fistula. 

Illic bis pueri die 25 

Numen cum teneris virginibus tuum 

Laudantes, pcde candido 
In morem Salium ter quatient humum. 

Me nee femina, nee puer 

Jam, nee spes animi credula mutui, 30 

Nee certare juvat mero, 

Nee vincire novis tempera floribus 

Sed cur, heu, Ligurine, cur 

Manat rara meas lacrima per genas 

Cur facunda parum decoro 35 

Inter verba cadit lingua silentio? 

Noctumis ego somniis 

Jam captum teneo, jam volucrem sequor 
Te per gramina Martii 

Campi, te per aquas, dure, volubiles. 40 



CARMEN 11. 

AD lULUM ANTONIUM. 

PiNDARUM quisquis studet aemulari, 

but merely to that part which formed the centre, where the beams met, and 
which rose in the form of a buckler. An extravagant value was atta<died by 
the Rornims to citron wood.— 22. Duces, " Shalt thou inhale." BerecjfniHg. 
Consult note on Ode L 11, 13.— 22. LyraanA Bereeyntue tibUe, are datives on 
mixtum, as in Epod. IX. 5 : tonante mixtum tUnis carmen fyra. — 24. Mixiu 
carminUnu, ''With the mingled harmony."— 28. Salium. Consult note <m 
Ode L 36, 12. The word is firom the a4jective Salius, not the genitive for 
Saliorum. Orkix.— 30. Spes animi credula mutui, " The credulous hope tibat 
mutual affection will be returned.— 34. Rara, *' Imperceptibly."— 35. Otrja- 
cunda parum decoro, &c. The order is, cur facunda lingua cadit inter verba 
parum decoro silentio. A synapheia takes place in decoro, the last syllable ro 
being elided before Inter at the beginning of the next line — 36. Cadit. Qido 
has here the meaning of " to falter."— 36. Silentio. Comp. Virg. Xxi. IV. 
74 : Jneipit effort mediaque in voce retistit. See al50 Ep. U. 9. And 

'il{ \iu yotf n ^^»x^'^ ''f f"^ ^etveif 
Oifiiv it' 7»ir 'AXkat xitfJUfAif yXirret 
Fiayt. — Sappho. 

Ode U.—Thts Sygambri, ITslpetes, and Tenctheri, who dwelt beyond the 
Rbiue, haviug made frequent Inroada \xvV> x;h« 'fiLoi&axv XAttSXant ^vk.«.\]At.ua 
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lule, ceratis ope Dsedalea 
Nititur pennis, vitreo daturus 
Nomina ponto. 

Monte decurrens velut amnis, imtres 6 

Quern super notas aluere ripas, 
Fervet immensusque ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore ; 

Laurea donandus Apollinari, 

Seu per audaces nova dithyrambos 10 

proceeded against them, and, by the mere terror of his name, compelled them 
to sne for peace. (Dio Catsiiu^ 54. 20, toI. 1, p. 760. ed Reimar.) Horace is 
therefore requested by lulus Antonius, the same year in which this event took 
place (a. v. c. 738), to celebrate in Pindaric strain the successful expedition 
of the emperor, and his expected return to the capital. The poet, however, 
declines the task, and alleges want of talent as an excuse ; but the very 
language in which this plea is conveyed shows how well qualified he was to 
execute the undertaking from which he shrinks. Awth. 

Julius Antonius, to whom the present ode is addressed, was the second son of 
M Antonius l|ie Triumvir, by Fulvia, born about a. u. c. 710. He was brought 
up by Octavia, whose daughter Marcella he married. He was honoured with 
the Prsetorship, ▲. u. c. 741, and the Consulate 744. In 752, he committed a 
gross outrage on the family of Augustus, by committing adultery with Julia. 
Julia was banished, consequently, to the island Pandateria, and Julius put him- 
self to death by order of Augustus. "lulius Antonius rogaverat Horatium, ut 
scripta Pindari Grseca in laudem Csesaris transferet." Schol. 

1—11. 1. JEmulariy "To rival."— 2. lule. Is to be pronounced as a dis- 
syllable, yu-le. Anth. This unusual cognomen was given to indicate his 
descent, through Julia daughter of L. Cfpsar, from Ascanius, Cui cognomen 
Iido, lExi. I. 267. The name in Horace is a dissyllable, i. e. Jule, for t 
is one of the vocalized consonants. Virgil has made the name a trisyllable, 
after the Greek manner ; here after the Latin, it is a dissyllable. Addressing 
an individual by his pranomen marks close intimacy. Ceratis ope Dee- 
dalea, " Secured with wax by Dsedalean art." An allusion to the well-known 
fable of Daedalus and Icarus.— 3. Fitreo daturus, &c., "Destined to give a 
name to the sparking deep." Vitreo is here rendered by some " azure," but 
incorrectly ; the idea is borrowed from the sparkling of glass.-^. Montey 
" From some mountain."— 5. Amnis. Thus Pindar speaks of his own poetry, 
Olymp. XI. 9 : vu* -^Si^tt iXtrrtfMfMv "Or* xv/jim xefrttxXuffnv ^icv. — 6. No- 
tas ripas, "Its accustomed banks."— 7. Fervet immensusque, &c., "Pindar 
foams, and rushes onward with the vast and deep tide of song." The epithet 
immenstu refers to the rich exuberance, and profundo ore, to the sublimity 
of the bard. Fervet, ?iu, Thus Longin, § 48, 5, i Wvict^os xat i ^txkvs i-n 
fAtv, eJav iretvT» itri^Xiyeveri rri f»i£, &c.— Ore profundo. The metaphor in amnis 
is still continued.— 9. Donandus. "Deserving of being gifted."— 10. Seu per 
audaces, &c. Horace here proceeds to enumerate the several departments of 
lyric verse, in all of which Pindar stands pre-eminent. These are, 1. Dt£/it{- 
rambics. 2. i'icaiM, or hymns and encomiastic effu&Vot^. ^. ETAmdaCv*"^*^'^ 
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Verba devolvit, nuraerisque fertur 
Lege solutis : 

Seu deos, regesve canit, deorum 

Sanguihem, per quos cecldere justo 

Morte Centami, cecidit tremendae 15 

Flamma ChimseraB : 
Slve, quos Elea domum reducit 
Palma coelestes, pugllemve equumve 
Dicitj et centum potiore signis 

Munere donat : 20 

Fleblli sponsae juvenemve raptum 

or songs of victory, composed in honour of the conquerors at the puUie 
games. 4. Epicedia (irix^,iu») or funeral songs. Time has made fearful 
ravages in these celebrated productions : all that remain to us, with the 
exception of a few fragments, are forty-five of the iirmxm icfAarm,. — Vwa 
verba^ " Strange imagery, and the forms of a novel style." Compare the 
explanation of Mitscherlich : " Compositione, Jimctura, significatu denique 
innovata, cum novo orationis habitu atque structura," and also that of 
Ddring : " Nova sententiarum lumina, nove effictas grandiM>norum verbo- 
rum formulas." Horace alludes to the peculiar license ei^oyed by Dithy- 
rambic poets, and more especially by Pindar, of forming novel compounds, 
introducing novel arrangements in the structure of their sentences, and 
of attaching to terms a boldness of meaning that almost amounts to a 
change of signification. Hence the epithet "daring" (audaces) applied 
to this species of poetry. Dithyrambics were originally odes in praise of 
Bacchus, and their very chaisacter shows their oriental origin. Per attda- 
ces. Comp.. ArchiL Frag. 189 : 'Cls Atmicov Stvetxreg xetXh i^M^^xt fMkts OD* 
hOv(etfjt.fiw, «iV« rvyxi^etvvuduf ^^ivif. See also on tiooOt Arist. Fo^t. $. 22. 14 : 
T«i» it cvofjutrm rv fiiv lifrXS, fMikig"rei, k^fjUmt r»7e itOv^ifi^oig . — 11. Numeris 
lege toliUis, " In unshackled numbers." Alluding to the privilege, enjoyed by 
Dithyrambic poets, of passing rapidly and at pleasure from one measure to 
another. 

13—32. 13. Seu deot^ regesve^ &c. Alluding to the Pseans. The regett 
deorum sanguinem^ are the heroes of earlier times, tx il Aiof /3«r<Arf(. Hes. 
Theog. 96. And the reference to the Centaurs and the Chimsra calls up the 
recollection of Theseus, Pirithous, and Bellerophon.— 17. Sive quos Elea, &c. 
Alluding to the Epinicia.— Sive quot. The construction is, Sioe dicitpugUem aut 
equum quo* EUsa palma nobUitat. The victorious steed was always highly ho- 
noured, whence the epithet ccelestu. Elea palma, " The Elean palm," i. e. the 
palm won at the Olympic games, on the banks of the Alpheus, in Ells. Consult 
note on Ode, I. 1, 3. —18. Ccelestet, ** Elevated, by his celebration to the skies." 
Equumve. Not only the conquerors at the games, but their horses also, were 
celebrated in song and honoured with statues. Comp. Theocr. XVI. 46 : rt/Acif 
Zi x»i uxUs tXk»x^* 'I'rirct, O" r^tctv c^ UfSv rn^vri^c^et livdev iy^*u¥. — 19. 
Centum potiore tignit, " Superior to an hundred statues." Alluding to one 
of bis lyric effiisions. FlebUif ** YTeep^ng." T»k«n \xi va «AUve s^nse. Jiu. 
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Plorat, et vires animumque moresque 
Aureos educit in astra, nigroque 
Invidet Oreo. 

Multa Dircaeum levat aura cycnum, 25 

Tendit, Antoni, quoties in altos 
Nubiuin tractus : ego, apis Matinge 
More modoque, 

Grata carpentis ihjmo, per laborem 
Plurimum, circa nemus uvidique 30 

Tiburis ripas operosa parvus 
Carmina fingo. 

Conclnes majore Poeta plectro 
Caesarem quandoque tranet feroces 
Per sacrum clivum, merito decorus 35 

Fronde, Sygambros: 

venemve. Strict Latinity requires that fhe enclitic be Joined to the first word 
of a clause, unless that be a monosyUabic preposition. The present is the 
only instance in which Horace deviates from the rule.— 20. Sytiit. See Find. 
Nem. V. 5 : Ov» itifiei,pT»fr»iis u/m', ilt^ iXtvvr»¥T» /i*' ifya^ta-fixi W etvrSLa 
fietOfMhci 'EaT»iT».—22. Et mret amrmunque, &c., " And extols his strength, 
courage, and unblemished morals to the stars, and rescues him firom the ob- 
livion of the grave." Literally, " envies dark Orcus the possession of him."— 
25. Midta Dircceuyn, "A swelling gale raises on high the Dircsean swan." 
An allusion to the strong, poetic flight of Pindar, who, as a native of Thebes 
in Reotia, is here styled " Dircnan," ^m the fountain of Dirce situate near 
that city, and celebrated in the legend of Cadmus. — 27. Ego apu Matirue, &c., 
" I, after the habit and manner of a Blatinian bee." Consult note on Ode I. 
28. 3. jlpit. Thus LeoxddsLB addreBae& Erinna aB fjuXivrxv . . . . fAovrSv St»9iee, 
ifirrofAsvetf. Thus also Sophocles was called 'ArOig fAikkio-c-x.— 29. Per labo- 
rem plurimumj " With assiduous toil." Bentley connects plurimum with ne- 
mus. But undoubtedly we unite per plurimum laborem, furk ircvov ireXXtu. 
The epithet is here required for labor, not for nemw.—BO. CarpentiSy i^tr- 

TtfAiviis.—Bl. Tiburis. Alluding to his villa at Tibur 32. Fingo. The 

metaphor is TeU kept up by this verb, wliich has peculiar reference to the 
labours of the bee. 

33—69. 33. Majore poeta plectroj *• Thou, Antonius, a poet of loftier strain." 
Orellius joins eoncinet majore plectro, not poe'ta majore plectro. Poet-a. •* Julns 
Antonius heroieo metro Diomedea(Ai«;dtt]9i/«f ) duodecim libros scripsit egre- 
gios et prosa aliqua;" Acron.—Zi. Quartdoque. For quandoeunque.— 35. Per 
sacrum clivum, " Along the sacred ascent." AUuding to the Via Sacra, the 
street leading up to the Capitol, and by which processions were conducted to 
that temple. This place is mentioned by no other wntoc *. Y«!8kQ«cv\ftTA%'0QaX 
it was an aBcea^g portion of tho Sacra oia.-*i&. Fronde. k>\xs>^v^% Nn "^^^ 
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Quo nihil majus meliusve terns 

Fata donavere, bonique divi, 

Nee dabunt, quamvis redeant in aumm 

Tempora priscum 40 

Concines laetosque dies, et Urbis 
Publicum ludum, super impetrato 
Fortis Augusti reditu, forumque 
Litibus orbum. 

Turn meae (si quid loquar audiendum) 45 

Vocis accedet bona pars : et, " O Sol 
Pulcher, Olaudande," canam, recepto 
Caesare felix. 

Tuque dum procedis, " lo triumphe !" 

Non semel dicemus, *' lo triumphe !" 50 

laurel crown worn by commanders when they triamphed. Sy g a m tiroi. The 
Sygambri inhabited at first the southern side of the Lupia or Lqope. They 
were afterwards, daring the same reign, removed by the Romans into Gaul, 
and had lands assigned them along the Rhine. Horace here alludes to them 
before this diange of settlement took place.— ^. In aurum priscimit ** To their 
early gold," L e. to the happiness of the golden age. — 42. Publicum ludum, 
" editis etiam muneribus gladiatoriis." Okell. — 43. Forumque UtibuM orbum^ 
*' And the fbmm firee from litigation." The courts of justice were dosed at 
Rome not merely in cases of puUic mourning, but also of public r^oidng. 
This cessation of business was caUed Juttitium, Forumque orbum. Comp. : 

xtXttiivpSis r' if^ttvti 

vfifif. PlXD. ISTH. IV. 14. 

45. Turn. Alluding to the expected triumphal entry of Augustus. No 
triumph howevo*, took ];dace, as the emperor avoided one I7 coming privately 
into the city. Me*B voeu bona pars aeeedet, ** A large portion of my voice 
shall join the general cry." —ie.Otol pulcher, - O glorious day. — 48. Felix, 
" I, rendered happy by Caesar's return." Some Commentators refer felix to 
sol. — 49. Tuque dum procedis, ftc , ** And while thou art moving along in the 
train of the victor, we will often raise the shout of triumph ; the v^ole state 
will raise the shout of triumph." The address is to Antonius, who will 
form part of the triumphal procession, while the poet will mingle in with, 
and iielp to swell the acclamations oi; the crowd. IHth civitas omnii under- 
stand dieet. For siquid loquar, Bentley reads, n quid loquar, referring to the 
three books of odes already published by Horace. For Tuque dum procedia, 
Bentley reads Is que (sc. Coesar) dum procedit, remarking that Tuque would 
refer to Antonius, while Caesar Is the important personage. The passage is 
thus explained by OreOins, who reads Teque, dum procedis ; **trfaunphns 
b. I relttt nominis divini formam induit, quod invocent Romani (prcMvns ut 
Epod. IX, 21 : Jo triumphe^ (u, mororia oureoc cwmu^,«fc tpiaRm a. ^aAasu 
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Civitas omnis, dabimusque divis 
Thura benignis. 

Te decern tauri totidemque vaccae, 

Me tener solvet vltulus, relicta 

Matre, qui largis juvenescit herbis 55 

In mea vota, 
Fronte curvatos imitatus ignes 
Tertium Lunae referentis ortum, 
Qua notam duxit niveus videri, 

Caetera fidvus. 60 



CARMEN III. 

AD MELFOMENEN. 

QuEM tu, Melpomene, semel 

Nascentem placido lumine videris, 

Ilium non labor Isthmius 

Clarabit pugilem, non equus impiger 

antiquissima formula, qiUB an continuo repetita reperetur in carmine Fratrum 
Arvalium."— 53. Te. Understand tolvent^ "shall free thee from thy vow." 
Alluding to the fulfilment of vows offered up for the safe return of Augustus. 
55. Largis herbis^ "Amid abundant pastures." — 55. Juvenescit, "paulatim 
fit juvencus, ut a me immolatus mea vota solvat." Orell. — 56. In mea vota, 
" For the fulfilment of my vows."— 57. Curvatos ignes, "The bending fires 
of the moon when she brings back her third rising," i. e. the crescent of the 
moon when she is three days old. The comparison is between the crescent 
and the horns of the young animaL — 59. Ova notam duxit, &c., " Snow-white 
to the view where it bears a mark ; as to the rest of its body, of a dun colour." 
The animal is of a dun colour and bears a conspicuous snow-white mark. -< 
Compare Shaks. Sonnets, 50 : 

" Where fed the glory of the herd, a bull 
Snow-white, save twixt his horns one spot there grew ; 
Save that one stain, he was of milky hue." 

Niveus videri. A Grsecism, the infinitive for the latter supine. Att/xo; l^irBeu, 
Theoer. FuXvus, ietfiix^oxt. 

Ode III.— The bard addresses Melpomene, as the patroness of lyric verse. 
To her he ascribes his poetic inspiration, to her the honours which he eiijoys 
among his countrymen ; and to her he now pays the debt of gratitude in this 
beautiful ode. 

1—24. 1. Quern tu, Melpomene, 8iG,t "Hhn, on whom thou, Melpomene, 
mayest have looked with a favouring eye, at the hour of his nativity. 

" Fair Science ^otm«(I not on his humble birth." — Gray. 
3. Lahor Itthmius, " The Isthmian contest." TVvftlB,\3Km&aJa.«TO\«si»'^K*.Vst 
any gamai.— 4. OarabU pugilemt •* Shall r«tid«r muitoftssuft «a «* ^jfo^gKwx:* — ^ 
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Curru ducet Achaico 5 

Victorem, neque res bellica Deliis 

Ornatum foliis ducem, 

Quod regum tumidas contuderit minas, 

Ostendet Capitolio ; 

Sed quae Tibur aquae fertile prsefluunt, 10 
Et spissae nemorum comae, 

Fingent -Solio carmine nobilem. 

RomiE principis urbium 

Dignatur suboles inter amabiles 
Vatum ponere me chores : 15 

Et jam dente minus mordeor inyido. 

O, testudinis aureae 

Dulcem quae strepitum, Fieri, temperas 
O, mutis quoque piscibus 

Donatura cycni, si libeat, sonum ! 20 

Totum muneris hoc tui est, 

Quod monstror digito praetereuntium 

Romanae fidicen lyrae : 

Quod spiro et placeo, (si placeo) tuum est, 

Curru Achaico, " In a Grecian chariot." An allusion to victory in the chariot- 
race. AchaicOy i. e. " Grecian." The whole of Greece was now induded under 
the name Achaia.-,-6. Be* beUica^ " Some warlike exploit." DeUitfoUit, " With 
the Dselian leaves." i. e. with laurel, which was sacred to Apollo, whose natal 
place was the isle of Delos.— 8. Quod regum tumidcu, &c., " For having crushed 
the haughty threats of kings.— 10. Prafiuunt. For prteter/luunty ** flow by." 
The common text has perflutmty " flow through." Consult, as regards Tibur 
and the Anio, the note on Ode I. 7, 13. — 12. Fingent JEoliOy &c. The idea meant 
to be conveyed is this, that the beautiful scenery around Tibur, and the peaceful 
leisure there ei^x>y«d, will enable the poet to cultivate his lyric powers with so 
much success as, under the favouring influence ofthe Muse, to elicit the admi- 
ration both of the present and coming age. As regards the expression JEoUo 
earminey aonsult note on Ode III. 30. 13.— 13. Ronue, principis urbium^ &c., " The 
ofispring of Rome, queen of cities," By the " Ofi'spring of Rome," are meant 
the Romans themselves. —16. Mordeor. Comp. Find. Pyth. 11. 83: Uxoe 
iihviv x«.»a^opS.v. — 17. testudinis uurea, &c, " O Muse, that rulest the 
sweet melody ofthe golden shell." Consult notes on Odes III. 4. 40, and I, 
10. 6.— 19. Mutis piscibus, iXX»r»s IxOvi. Hes. Ane. 212.— 20. Cynci sonum. 
" The melody of the dying swan." Consult note on Ode I. 6. 2. — The first 
syllable in Cynci is short here.— 22. Quod monstror, " That I am pointed out." 

Comp. ^' At pulchrum est digito monstrari, et dicier, hio est." Pen. I. 20 

2d. Bomarue fidicen lyrte, '• As the ndnBtrel of tkv^ B.om«alyr«." — 24. Qiutd 
ipirOf " ThaX I feel poetic inspiraition." Spiro, ** A3caVn»Sf\Ndu" '*'&«». ^-i^- 
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CABMEN IV. 

DEUSI LAUDES. 

QuALEM ministrum fiilminis alitem, 
Cui rex deorum regnum in aves vagas 
Permisit, expertus fidelem 
Jupiter in Ganymede flavo, 

Olim juventas et patrius vigor 5 

idficat quod vioot ut quidam volunt; sed: quod inspiratus sum a Musa." 
OasLL. Thus also Do6ring, " Quod lyrici poets me agit spiritus." 

Ode IV.— The Rseti and Vindelici having made firequent inroads into the 
Roman territory, Augustus resolved to inflict a signal chastisement on these 
barbarous tribes. For tliis purpose, Drusus Nero, then only twenty-three years 
of age, a son of Tiberius Nero and livia, and a step-son consequently of the 
emperor, was sent against them with an army. The expedition proved emi- 
nently successful. The young prince, in the very first battle, defeated the Rati 
at the Tridentine Alps, and afterwards in conjunction with his brother Tibe- 
rius, whom Augustus had sent to the war, met with the same good fortune 
against the Vindelici, united with the remnant of the Rffiti and with others of 
their allies. (Compare Dio Casnut, 54. 22 ; Fell. Paterc. 2. 95.) Horace, being 
ordered by Augustus ( /Sue^on. VU. Horat.) to celebrate these two victories 
in song, composed the present ode in honour of Drusus, and the fourteenth 
of this same book in praise of Tiberius. The piece wo are now considering 
consists of three divisions. In the first, the valour of Drusus is the theme, 
and he is compared by the poet to a young eagle and lion. In the second, 
Augustus is extolled for his paternal care of the two princes, and for the correct 
culture bestowed upon them. In the third, the praises of the Claudian line 
are sung, and mention is made of C. Claudius Nero, the conqueror of Hasdru- 
bal, after the victory achieved by whom, over the brother of Hannibal, Fortune 
again smiled propitious on the arms of Rome. 

1 — 21. 1. QtuUem minittrunij &c. The order of construction is as follows : 
Qtudem oHm juventas et patritu vigor propulit nido irucium laborum alitem 
ministrum JulminiSy cui Jvpiter, rex deorum^ permisit regnum in vagas aves^ 
expertus (eum) fidelem in flam Ganymede^ venti, vemisque nimbis jam remotis, 
docuere paventem insolitos nisus ; mox vimdus impetus^ &c. — (talem) Vindelici 
videre Drusum gerentem beUa stib Rcetis Alpibus. — " As at first, the fire o_ 
youth and hereditary vigour have impelled from the nest, still ignorant of 
toils, the bird, the thunder-bearer, to whom Jove, the king of gods, has as- 
signed dominion over the wandering fowls of the air, having found him £Euth- 
ful in the case of the golden-haired Ganymede, and the winds of spring, the 
storms of winter being now removed, have taught him, still timorous, unusual 
darmgs; presently a fierce impulse, &c.— Such did the Vindelici behold 
Drusus waging war at the foot of the Reetian Alps." — Alitem. Alluding to 
the eagle. The ancients believed that this bird was never injured by lightning, 
and they therefore made it the thunder-bearer of Jove. Comp. Plin. X. 
3, 4, " Negant uuquam solam banc alitem exanimatam fulmine ; ideo armis^e.- 
ram Jovis consuetude judicavit,"— OUm Va iiec^exvWN vakAXaNxv^^^Nr^ 'wj^ksSx- 
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Nido laborum propulit inscium : 
Vemisque jam nimbis remotie, 
InsoHtos docuere nisus 

Venti paventem : mox in ovilia 
Demisit hostem vividus impetus : 10 

Nimc in reluctantes dracones- 
Egit amor dapis atque pugnae : 

Qualemve laetis caprea pascuis 
Intenta, fulvae matris ab ubere 

Jam lacte depulsum leonem, 1 5 

Dente novo peritura, vidit : 

Videre Raetis bella sub Alpibus 
Drusum gerentem Vindelici : quibus 

nite time. See Epod. m. 1 ; Bat. I. 1, 25 ; Epp. L 10, 42 ; Vlrg. -En. VIH. 
391. liegnum avet. Coxsxpaxe : 

1 ifX** tttnSv fi4yet9 ttJirit. — PiHD. ZrfA., I. 6, 7. 

Ganymede ^00, i.e. 

{«y^9 ravv^^m.— HoM. H. T., 202. 

Verms. In Italy, the spring is commonly wet and rainy. Comp. Yirg. Georg. I. 
313 ; Juv. Sat. lY. 87 ; Georg. III. 429, wherefore Bentley reads Femis, which 
we have adopted, for oerm'.— 12. Amor dapit atque pugtue, ** A desire for food 
and fight."— 14. Fuloce matris ab ubere. Sec. "A lion just weaned from the dug 
of its tawny dam." — Lacte depulsum, isrvyetkaxTio-difTx. — 16. Dente novo pe- 
ritura, ** Doomed to perish by its early fimg." — 17. Ratis Alpibus. The H«etian 
Alps extended from the St. Oothard, whose nmnerous peaks bore the name oi 
Adula, to Mount Brenner in the Tyrol. Fidere Batis, &c., *< The Vindelici 
beheld Drusus conducting warfieure beneath the RhfBtlan Alps." The Romans 

first attacked the B»ti ; after their conquest, they assailed the Vindelici 

18. Findelid. The country of the Vindelici extended from the Lacns Bri- 
gantinus (Lake of Constance) to the Danube, while the lower part of the 
.£nu8, or Inn, seperated it from Noricum. Anth. The Vindelici dwelt 
between the Danube, the JEnus, and the Lacus Brigantinus ; the Rati ex- 
tended from their frontiers even to Italy, above Comus and Verona, being 
bounded on the one side by the Rhine and Ticinus, on the other by the Plavus. 
Both nations were numerous, fierce, and difficult to be subdued, partly from 
their indomitable courage, and partly from their situation. At different 
periods they had made incursions into Italy, by which they gained large booty, 
and made numerous captives, whom fhey used witii great severity. Augustus 
A.u.c. 739, sent Drusus, then quaestor, against them. This commander met 
and routed them at the Tridentine Alps, and obtained thus the Praetorian 
insignia. But these nations, thus routed from Italy, pressed down upon Gaul, 
and accordingly Tiberius Nero was dispatched against them, as an assistant 
to Drusus. These two generals, after numerous engagements, wholly subdued 
them within one summer. The territory of the R«ti and Vindelici was 
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Mos unde deductus per omne 

Tempos Amozonia securi 20 

Dextras obarmet, quaerere distuli : 
Nee scire &s est omnia : sed diu 
Lateque victrices catervae, 
Consiliis juvenis revictae, 

Sensere, quid mens rite, quid indoles, 25 

Nutrita faustis sub penetralibus. 
Posset, quid Augusti patemus 
In pueros animus Nerones. 

Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis ; 
Est in juvencis, est in equis patrum 30 

Virtus : neque imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aquilse columbam. 

annexed to the Roman territory, under the name of provincia Ratio, To 
celebrate this victory, Horace composed this, and the fourteenth ode of this 
book, the former chiefly in praise of Drusus, the lattet in honour of Tiberius. 
QiUbut mot unde deductus, &c., *' To whom from what source the custom be 
derived, which through every age, arms their right hands against the foe with 
an Amazonian battle-axe, I have omitted to enquire." The awlcwardness of 
the whole danse, from quilnu to omniat has caused it to be suspected as an 
interpolation : Anthon has therefore placed the whole within brackets. — 20. 
Amazonia tecuri. The Amazonian battle-axe was a double one, that is, 
beside its edge it had a sharp projection, like a spike, on the top. Amazonia. 
The Vindelici, had adopted this weapon from the Amazons, as being of their 
lineage. See Serv. ad JEn. I. 214, or, on being conquered and expelled from 
their country by them. — 21. Obarmet. The verb o6armo means "to arm 
against another." A word formed by Horace on the analogy of obfirmare. 

24—36. 24. ComHiii Juvenis revictiB, " Subdued in their turn by the skilful ope- 
rations of a youthful warrior." Consult introductory remarks.— 25. Sensere^ 
quid mens, &c., " Felt, what a mind, what a disposition, duly nurtured beneath 
an auspicious roo^ what the paternal affection of Aug^tus towards the young 
Neros, could." &c. The Vindelici at first beheld Drusus waging war on the 
Rseti, now they themselves were destined iofeel the prowess both of Drusus and 
Tiberius^ and to experience the force of those talents which had been so 
happily nurtured beneath the roof of Augustus. Mens, refers to intelligence, 
prudence, sagacity ; Indoles, to clemency, fortitude, and honor. — 29. Fortes 
creantur fortibus. The epithet .A>r^u appears to be used here in allusion to the 
meaning of the term Nero, which was of Sabine origin, and signified " cou- 
rage," " fiiinness of soul." Comp. iy»Bii V iyif6¥r» it» t» qiviou i^ ityctBur. 
Plato ; and our own Shakspere, Cymb. : 

O worthiness of nature ! breed of greatness ! 
Cowards father cowards, and base things sire the base. 

The expression/ortiftta et bonis is common in Latin, and should by no means 
be separated. See Epp. I. 9. ; AuL GelL XV. 2. ; Cic. Ep. Fam. l«. w.— 
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Doctrlna sed vim promovet insitam, 
Rectique cultus pectora roborant 

IJtcunque defecere mores, 35 

Indecorant bene nata culpae. 

Quid debeas, o Roma, Neronibus, 
Testis Metaurum flumen, et Hasdrubal 
Devictus, et pulcher fiigatis 

Ele dies Latio teiiebri||p^ 40 

Qui primus alma risit adorea. 
Dims per urbes Afer ut Italas, 
Ceu flamma per taedas, vel Eurus 
Per Siculas equitavit imdas. 

30. Patrutn virttUt ** The spirit of their sires." — 33. Doctrina sed vim, &c. 
The poet, after conceding to the young Neros the possession of hereditary 
virtues and abilities, insists upon the necessity of proper culture to guide 
those powers into the path of usefulness, and hence the fostering care of 
Augustus is made indirectly the theme of praise. The whole stanza may be 
translated as follows : " But it is education that improves the powers implanted 
in us by nature, and it is good culture that strengthens the heart : when- 
ever moral principles are wanting, vices degrade the fair endowments of 
nature." — 36. Bene nata, rk ty(p«^. 

37 — 64. 37; Quid debeas, O Roma Neronibus, &c. We now enter on the 
third division of the poem, the praise of the Claudian line, and the poet carries 
us back to the days of the second Punic war, and to the victory ax^ieved by 

C. Clandius Nero over the brother of Hannibal 38. Metaurum flumen. The 

term Metaurum is here taken as an adjective. The Metaurus, now Metro, a 
river of Umbria, emptying into the Adriatic, was rendered memorable by the 
victory gained over ^sdrubal by the consuls C. Claudius Nero and BI. Livius 
Salinator. The chief merit of the victory was due to Claudius Nero, for bis 
bold and decisive movement in marching to join Livius. — 39. PtUeher iUe 
dies, " That glorious day." Pulcher may also be Joined in construction with 
Latio, "rising fair on Latium." According to the first mode of interpre- 
tation, however, Latio is an ablative, tenebris fugato Latio, "when darkness 
was dispelled from Latium." — 41. Primus. Hannibal had been vanq^iished 
by M. Marcellus at Nola, 529. This victory bears date 647, but Horace was 
a courtier, and through flattery towards Drusus, represents the victory ol 
his ancestor Nero, as the first in importance. We must not require the 
strict acuracy of an historian in Lyric poetry. Adorea. Used here in the 
sense of victoria. It properly means a distribution of com to an army, after 
gaining a victory. Adorea, tt iiiri t»v irtXifMu iilet. Gloss. The thems is, 
odor = spelt — 42. Ut, = ex quo. Dirtu per urbis, &c., " Since the dire son of 
Afric sped his way through the Italian cities, as the fiame does throagli the 
pines, or the south-east wind over the Sicilian waters." By dit ut Afer Hanni- 
bal is meant Compare Eurip. Fheen. 220: 

iiexiutravvf, fv tu^acvS 
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Post hoc secundis usque laboribus 45 

Romana pubes crevit, et impio 
Vastata Poenorum tumultu 
Fana deos liabuere rectos : 

Dixitque tandem perfidus Hannibal : 
" Cervi, luporum praeda rapaclura, 50 

Sectamur ultro, quos opimus 
Fallere et effiigere est triumphus. 

Gens, quae cremato fortis ab Illo 
Jactata Tuscis aequorlbus, sacra, 

Natosque maturosque patres 55 

Pertulit Ausonias ad urbesji 

Duris ut ilex tonsa bipennibus 
Nigrae feraci frondis in Algido, 
Per damna, per caedes ab ipso 

Ducit opes animumque lerro. 60 

Non Hydra secto corpore firmior 
Vinci dolentem crevit in Herculem : 
Monstrumve submisere Colcbi 
Majus, Echioniaeve Thebae. 

45. Laboribut. Equivalent here to praliit. — 46. Impio, amongst others, they 
had violated the temple of Feronia, — 48. Deot hahuere rectos, " Had their goda 
again erect." Alluding to a general renewing of sacred rites, which had been 
interrupted by the disasters of war.— 60. Cervi, ** Like stags."— dl. Quos opi- 
mus fallere. Sec, " Whom to elude by flight is a glorious triumph." The ex- 
pression faUere et effiigere may be compared with the Greek idiom XetSotrttt 
ftvyuv, of which it is probably an imitation. Sectamur ultra, " Csoo impetu 
abrepti eos aggredimur." Orell. — 53. Qua cremato fortis. Sic, ** Which 
bravely bore from Ilium reduced to ashes."— 57. Tonsei, "Shorn of its 
branches." — 58. Nigra feraci frondis. Sec, "On Algidus abounding with 
thick foliage." Consult note on Ode I. 21. 6. Nigra. Thus Am«< It fukafA- 
fvXXoie X9fv^a7e. Find. Fyth. I. 28. "Btenim e longinquo virides montes 
nigri videntur." Orell. — 62. Vinci dolentem, " Apprehensive of being over- 
come." Anth. It rathers means, "Indignant at being overcome," as he 
would have been, but for the assistance of lolas. — 63. Colchi. Alluding to the 
dragon that guarded the golden fleece."— 64. Echioniatfe Theba, " Or Echio- 
nian Thebes." Echion was one of the number of those that sprung from 
the teeth of the dragon when sown by Cadmus, and one of the five that 
survived the conflict. Having aided Cadmus in building Thebes, he recev^««L 
from that prince his daughter Agave, 
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Merses profundo, pulchrior evemt 65 

Luctere, multa proruet integrum 
Cum laude victorem, geretque 
Proelia conjugibus loquenda- 

Kaxthagini jam non ego nimtios 
Mittam superbos : occidit, occidit 70 

Spes omnis et fortuna nostri 
Nominis, Hasdrubale interempto. 

Nil Claudiae non perficient manus : 
Quas et benigno numine Jupiter 

Defendit, et curae sagaces 75 

Expediunt per acuta belli. 



CARMEN V. 

AD AUGUSTUM. 

Divis orte bonis, optime Romulae 
Custos gentis, abes jam nimium diu : 

65—74. 65. Pulchrior evenit, " It comes forth more glorious than before."— 
65. Oreul. reads Exiet, an Archaism for exibit.— 66. Integrum^ *' Hitherto firm 
in strength." — 68. Conjtigibut hquenda, " To be made a theme of lamentation 
to widowed wives. Literally "to be talked of by wives." Some prefer eon- 
Jugibtu as a dative. The meaning will then be, " to be related by the victors 
to their wives," i. e. after they have returned from the war.— 70. Occidit, 
occidit, &c., "Fallen, fallen is all our hope." — 73. ^t7 ClaudiiB non perficient 
manus, " There is nothing now which the prowess of the Claudian line will 
not effect," i. e. Rome may now hope for everything from the prowess of the 
Claudii. We cannot but admire the singular felicity that marks the concluding 
stanza of this beautiful ode. The future glories of the Claudian house are 
predicted by the bitterest enemy of Rome, and our attention is thus recalled 
to the young Neros, and the martial exploits which had already distin- 
guished their career. — ^74. Qvat et benigno numine, &c., " Since Jove defends 
them by his benign protection, and sagacity and prudence conduct them 
safely through the dangers of war." 

Ode v.— Addressed to Augustus, long absent from his capital, and invoking 
bis return. Augustus returned to Rome, early a.T7.c. 741, having settled all 
matters in Germany, Gaul, and Spain, and having left Drusus in the former 
region. " Totum carmen miram quandam tranquillitatem et oert1^n felici- 
tatis sensum spirat." Orsll. 

1 — 24. I. Divi* orte bonis, "Sprung from propitious deities." Alluding 
to the divine origin of the Julian line. Thus Anthon. But Octavius was 
not thus lineally descended : the words rather mean, " bom, by the influence of 
propitious deities,'* who designed Mm u ni\er fox 'ftoioft.— a. Ahet i'am m- 
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Maturum reditum poUlcitus Patrum 
Sanctus consilio, redi. 

Lucem redde tuae, dux bone, patriae : 5 

Instar veris enim vultus ubi tuus 
AflFulsit popido, gratior it dies, 
Et soles melius nitent. 

Ut mater juvenem, quem Notus invido 
Flatu Carpatidi trans maris aequora 10 

Cunctantem spatio longius annuo 
Dulci distinct a domo, 

Votis ominibusque et precibus vocat, 
Curvo nee faciem littore demovet : 
Sic desideriis iota fidelibus 15 

Quaerit patria Gassarem. 

Tutus bos etenim rura perambulat : 
Nutrit rura Ceres, almaque Faustitas : 

mium diu, ** Already too long art thou absent from us." Augustus remained 
absent from his capital for the space of nearly three years, being occupied 
with settling the afOiirs of Gaul, from September a.u.c. 738, to February 741 — 
5. Lucem redde ttue, &c., *' Auspicious prince, restore the light of thy pre- 
sence to thy country." Inttar veris. Compare : 

datXiros fjUr iy x^f**'"* ani/jLetivus fto^f. — ^SCH. Agam. 992. 
8. Et tales meUtu nUent, " And the beams of the sun shine forth with purer 
splendour. — Invido. This reading is defended by Bentley, against the emen- 
dation of Torrentius, uvidOt which latter is an epitheton constans of Notus, and 
adds no poetical idea, which Invido does. — 10. Qxrpathii mans. Consult note 
on Ode 1. 35. 8. — 1 1 . Cunctantem spatio, &c., " Delaying longer than the annual 
period of his stay. *' Intra quod mercatores ex Italia in Asiam navigare atque 
redire solebant." Orbix. Join cunctantem trans mare, not, distinct trans 
mare. — 12. Vocat, ** Invokes the return of." — 16. Desideriis icta fidelibus 
" Pierced with faithflil regrets." Thus JEsch. Agam. 563 : ifM^oi mirXv^yfju- 
v<.—n. Etenim. Equivalent to »ai ykf, *' And no wonder she does so, for," 
&c.—Rura. Anthon's text has tuta. But Horace designedly dwells upon 
the theme of agricultural occupations, and repeats the term. Augustus 
believed that only by such peaceful arts could the safely of the country, after 
its long distractions, be restored. Nvtrit rura. T^ma Sil. XIL 327 : arva . . . 
Cereris nutrita favore. Bentley otjecting to the repetion of rura — rura, and 
also to the phrase nutrit rura (which he asserts to mean '* making larger the 
fields of scanty size"), reads nutrit farra Ceres.— 18. Almaque Faustitas, 
"And the benign favour of heaven," i. e. benignant prosperity.— Fato^itor, 
" Dea greguum preeses." Fobcxix. rather " nove Felicitas dicta." Schol. 
The word is an «ir«S ?nyifuv9¥. — The blessings of peace, here described, are 
all the fruits of the rule of Augustus \ and hence Vxv\xvQABii2a>%, ^«\dki \x«> 
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Pacatum volitant per mare navitae : 

Culpari metuit Fides : * 20 

Nullis polluitur casta domus stupris : 
Mos et lex maculosum edomuit ne&s : 
Laudantur simili prole puerperae : 

Gulpam Poena premit comes. 

Quis Parthum paveat ? quis gelidom Scythen ? 
Quis, Germania quos horrida parturit 26 

Fetus, incoliuni Caesare ? quis ferae 
Bellum curet Iberiae ? 

■ert after etenim the words "by thy gnardian care."— 19. VoBiant, "PMi 
twiftly," i. e. are Impeded in thdr {nrogreas by no fear of an enemy. Poicatumk 
"a piratis." Orsll.— 20. Culpari metuU fides, **Oood faith shrinks ttom 
the impuUtion 'of blame."— 21. yuWt poawtur, &c. Alluding t« the L«m 
Julia " de Adulterio" passed by Augustus, and his other regulations agminat 

the immorality and licentiousness which had been the order of the day 29. 

Mos et lex maculosum, ftc, *' Purer morals and the penalties of the law ha,y 
brought foul guilt to subjection.** Augustus was invested by the aenat* re- 
peatedly for five years with the office and title of Magittro morum. Mot et 
lex. This passage is adduced by Tate, to prove that a considerable intenral 
elapsed between the publication of the 3rd and the 4th books. See Od. IIL 34 : 
Quid leges varue sine moribus prqfuere. Stupris, appears to refer ad adnlteria 
et virgines vitiatas : Maeulosum, to certain enactments of the Lex Scantia, — ■ 

23. Simili prole, *' For an oftspriag like the husband.** This was esteemed 
a source of praise in Greece also at an early period. Thes. Hes. t^\ 232 : 
TixTwrtf it yvftuxK MxSra rtxta ytufiv. See Martial VI. 27. 3 : 

Est tibi, quse patrii signatur imagine vultus, 
Testis matemsB nata pudidtia. 

24. Culpam Poena premit comes, " Punishment presses upon guilt as its con- 
stant companion." 

25—38. 25. Quis Parthum paveat, &c. The idea intended to be conveyed 
is this : The valour and power of Augustus have triumphed over the Parthians, 
the Scythians, the Germans, and the Cantabri ; what have we, therefore, now 
to dread ? As regards the Parthians, consult notes on Ode I 26. 3 ; and m. 
6. 3. GeUdum Scythen, " The Scythian, the tenant of the North." By the 
Scythians are meant the barbarous tribes in the vicinity of the Danube, but 
more particularly the Geloni. Their inroads had been checked by Lentulus, 
the lieutenant of Augustus.— 26. Quis, Germania quos horrida, &c., " Who, 
the broods that horrid Germany brings forth.'* The epithet horrida has 
reference in tact, to the wild and savage appearance, and the great stature, 
of the ancient Crermans. It contains an allusion also to the wild nature of 
the country, and the severity of the climate. Thus Tacit. Germ. $ 2 : it^for- 
mem terris, asperam etelo, tristem cuUu, adspectuque ; and Epod. XVI. 7 : Fera 
earuleajnibe.—7l. Fera., .. Iberia, i. e. The Cantabri^ who after lengthened 
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Condit quisque diem collibus in suis, 
Et vitem viduas ducit ad arbores : 30 

Hinc ad vina venit laetus, et alteris 
Te mensis adliibet deum : 

Te multa prece, te prosequitur mero 
Defuso pateris : et Laribus tuum 
Miscet nomen, uti Graecia Castoris 35 

Et magni memor Herculis. 

Longas o utinam, dux bone, ferias 
Praestes Hesperiae I dicimus integro 
Sicci mane die, dicimus uvidi, 

Quum Sol Oceano subest. 40 



warfare, were finally subdued, a.u.c. 734.-29. Condit ([uitque diem, &c., ** Each 
cne closes the day on his own hills." Under the auspicious reign of Augustus, 
all is peace ; no war calls off the vine^dresser firom his vineyard, or the hus- 
bandman from his fields. Condit. Thus Virg. Ed. IX. 51 : Sape ego longo* 
eantando puerum memini me condere soles ; and Callim. Epigr. 2 : iffeixis 
»/ji^»rtfoe "HA./«y iy X-t^xv xtriiufafuv. — 30. Vidua* ad arbores, *'To the 
widowed trees." A beautiful allusion to the check given to agriculture by 
the civil wars.— 31. Et alteris te mensis, &c., ** And at the second table invokes 
thee as a god." The coena of the Romans usually consisted of two parts, 
the mensa prima, or first course, composed of different kinds of meat, and 
the metua secimda or altera, second course, consisting of fruits and sweet- 
meats. The wine was set down on the table with the dessert, and, before 
they began drinking, libations were poured out to the gods. This, by a decree 
of the senate, was done also in honour of Augustus, after the battle of Ac- 
tlum. — 33. Prosequitur, " He worships." — 34. Et Laribus tuum, &c., "And 
blends thy protecting name with that of the Lares, as grateful Greece does 
those of Castor and the mighty Hercules." The Lares here alluded to are 
the Lares PubUd, or Dii Patri, supposed by some to be identical with the 
Penates. That the Romans did so is an historical fact. Thus Dio 51.19: 'Ev 
TA?; ff'vrff'irUie oiix 'V< r»7e x»i9»7(, iXX.k x»t roTs ihots ireif'rag miirS g-rititif 
l»i>.ivtrei¥, U n rcivs Cfcvove «vrov i| ia-»v rtis 6io7( iyy^tiftrtcti. Another con- 
struction has been proposed, soil. Gr»cia memor Castoris, &c., miscuit tiomen 
(eorum), which is wholly unpoetical, although approved of by Orellius, who 
remarks, *' Horatius tria vocabula disponere ita solet, ut regens nomen in 
medio loco positum reliquis duobus cingatur." Compare Od. I. 14. 12 ; X. 
17. 21 ; XVIII. 12, 24, &c. For Nomen Bentley proposes numen 37. Lon- 
gas 6 uiinam. Sec, *' Auspicious prince, mayest thou afford long festal days 
to Italy," i. e. long mayest thou rule over us.— 38. Dicimus integro, kc, 
" For this we pray, in sober mood, at early dawn, while the day is still 
entire; for this we pray, moistened with the juice of the grape, when the sun 
is sunk beneath the ocean." Integer diss ia & ^^ oi ^iV&'cScl \u» >^«±n.\a& ^& 
yet been used, Uvidi « .Si.S^fy^u v*' . Soe note Q«ot . \. 4\%. 
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CARMEN VI. 

AD APOLLINEM. 

Dive, quern proles Niobaea magnae 
Vindicem linguae, Tityosque raptor 
Sensit, et Trojae prope victor altae 
Phthius Achilles, 

Caeteris major, tibi miles impar ; 5 

Filius quamquam Thetidos marinae 
Dardanas turres quateret tremenda 
Cuspide pugnax. 

Hie, mordaci velut iota ferro 

Ode VI. — The poet, being ordered by Augustus to prepare a hymn for the 
approaching Secular celebration, composes the present ode as a sort of prelude, 
and entreats Apollo that his powers may prove adequate to the taak enjoined 
upon him. Bentley places the Carmen seciUare befobk the fourth book of Odes ; 
yet at the 16th verse C. S. he says this present ode is " quasi pne£atio et com> 
mendatio carminis ssecularis." From the nature of that poem it must have been 
separately published in the year (B.C. 17) assigned to the celebration of theXtMK 
SanUares, whereas the fourth book of Odes, from the peculiarity of its consti- 
tuent parts, could not be collectively published till some two or three years after 
that date. Tate. The reason of this ode's insertion here is well given by Ges- 
ner, " mihi sic videbatur, cum semel placuisset novum edere librum, in eum 
conjectum esse quidquid ad manus erat." " U^—ifAtn hoc ortnm est ex justa 
quadam superbia et sui fiducia, qua po6ta e£ferebatur, ex quo tempore vir- 
tutem poetieam suam, et artem cum a primoribus viris, tam ab ipso Augusto 
ita comprobatam esse intelligent, ut ex permagno poStarum illius setatis 
grege solus haberetur dignus, qui in solemn! ludorum saculariumcd^ratione 
hymnum in ApoUinem et Dianam componeret." Fraitke. '* Qnapropterhic 
quoque duo Ula numina oelebrat." Orbix. 

1—23.' Magna vindicem lingua^ **The avenger of an arrogant tongue." 
Alluding to the boastful pretensions of Niobe, in relation to her offspring. 
Lingua, Comp. Theogn. 159 : M^t^ts, xCft^ otycfUfteu ir»f /jUym ; and Soph. 
Antig. 127 : Ziue yet^ fuyiXiK yX^ffve xif^rtvs uirmx^aifu. — 2. Tityosque 
raptor. Ck)mpare Ode II. 14 8.-3. Sensit, "Felt to be." Supply «Me. Troja 
prope victor alta. Alluding to his having slain Hector, the nudn support of 
Troy.— 4. Phthius Achilles. The son of Thetis, according to Homer (H. 22. 
359. ) was to fall by the hands of Paris and Phoebus. Virgil, however, makes 
him to have been slain by Paris. — 5. Cateris major, tibi miles impar, "A 
warrior superior to the rest of the Greeks, but an unequal match for thee." 
Compare D. X' 358 : 

^eet^io *uf, fAfi rii ri 9iS» fjt/fivifAet yivet/juu 
"H/jutri rS, ert xiv n J^»VS »»* ^ti^t Arrikkcn 
'EirSf^v i«vT* ixifit^tp ifi Zxtitiprt irukyitriv. 

'6. Pugnax, See. Join pugnax cuspide, not cutptde quaterct.— 1. Mordad ferro, 
"Bj the biting steel," i.e. thesharp-caU\i\gax.«. Co«vv."Ea»\^.Ci<3l VA\«v- 
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PInus, aut impulsa cupressus Euro, 10 

Procidit late posuitque collum in 
Pulvere Teucro. 

Ille non, inclusus equo Minervae 
Sacra mentito, male ferlatos 
Troas et laetam Priami choreis 15 

Falleret aulam ; 

Sed palam captis gravis, heu nefas ! lieu ! 
Nescios fari pueros Achivis 
Ureret flammis, etiam latentem 

Matris in alvo : 20 

Ni, tuis flexus Venerisque gratae 
Vocibus, divum pater adnuisset 
Rebus ^neaB potiore ductos 
Alite muros. 

Aixiuv yii»B9vi.—\0. Imptdta,'' ** Overthrown." — 11. Procidit late^ xurc (jkiyotf 
fjLtyetketg-ri. Od. ». 39. PonUtquey "And reclined."— 13. lUe non, inclimu, &c. 
The poet means that, if Achilles had lived, the Greeks would not have.been re- 
duced to the dishonourable necessity of employing the stratagem of the wooden 
horse, but would have taken the city in open fight. Equo Minerva sacra mentito^ 
** In the horse that belied the worship of Iklinerva," i. e. which was falsely pre- 
tended to have been an offering to the goddess. " Quern simularunt Grseci 
a se constructum esse, ut Minervam propter Palladii raptum iratam place- 
rent." Orell. Comp. Virg. JEn. II. 17 : Votum pro reditu simulant. — 14. 
Male feriatoSf " Giving loose to festivity in ^n evil hour." — 8. Falleret. For 
'efeUiuet. So, in the 1 8th verse, ureret for tusisset. Falleret^ " clam irru- 
pisset in regiam." Orbll. — 17. Palam gravist " Openly terrible," i.e. "in 
open warfare." For captis Buttman proposed captor, a word scarcely Latin, 
and only found in Anthol. 5. 162. From the variation of MSS., Bentley sup- 
poses a dissyllable to have fitdlen out of the verse, which has been variously sup- 
plied by the Librarii, e. g. captis, captos, victor ; the latter, he thinks, may 
probably be the correct reading, comparing Virg. Geor. HI. 83 : Dum gravis 
aut hos, Aut hos versa fuga victor dare terga subegit.— 18. Xesciosfari infan- 
tes. An imitation of the Greek form, v^irtac rixm. Comp. Psalm. 137—9. 
Latentem. The singular is designedly used, *'L€Uentem quemque."—'Benitej, 
also, prefers Latentem to latentes, quoting, H. C> 58 : 

/CM}}' ctrifet ytwrifi /n^rrif 

XOUfOf iifTX f S(04. 

21. P''ictus. "Swayed." Bent from his purpose.— 22. Foeibiu, "Entreaties." 
Adnuisset, " Granted."— 23. Potiore ductos alite, " Reared under more favour- 
able auspices." For ductos comp. Ma. I. 423 ! pars ducere muros, and the 
Greek use of iXmuvuv %«Ax(«< fu* y»f toIxm i\*iX^^»T h9a xeii trdte. Tba 
explanation of Mitscherlich is too artificial, "ioMSb ^>i<iV»kV>csasv«»sSBrassBa» 
muro describere, quod ipsum auspicaXo fkeb&t.'* 
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Doctor Argivae fidicen ThaKae, 25 

Phoebe, qui Xantho lavis amne crines, 
Dauniae defende decus Camoenae, 
Levis Agyieu. 

Spirltum Phoebus mihi, Phoebus artem 
Carminis, nomenque dedit poetae. 30 

Virginum primae, puerique claris 
Patribus orti, 

Dellae tutela deas, fugaces 

25—39. 25. Doctor Argiva, &c., " God of the lyre, instructor of the Grecian 
muse.'* Thalia is here equivalent to Mutte lyrica^ and Apollo is invoked as 
the deity who taught the Greeks to excel in lyric numbers. Doctor "x^t*^*- 
ietfxetkte, or, as Apollo is called by Eurip. (Med. 425.) iy^rat^ fuXscn. Orel- 
lius prefers argutcB^ i.e. canora, sonora^ Xtyiietf. He thinks the secondary 
meaning of Argute, i. e. " cunning," *' crafty," caused the Librarians to change 
it to Argiva. Bentley, reading Argivce^ explains the passage thus, " Tu, 
inquit, qui Alcceum et Sapphonem tuo numine afSatos divina olim carmina 
pangere docuisti, mihi quoque, qui in Dauma natus primus Italorum iilas 
imitatus sum, eundem jam spiritum et artem et honorem imperti." — 26. 
Xantho. Alluding to the Lycian, firom the juxta position of PcUera, not 
the Trojan, Xanthus. This stream, though the largest in Lycia, was yet 
of inconsiderable size. On its banks stood a dty of the same name, the 
greatest in the whole country. About sixty stadia eastward firom the mouth 
of the Xanthus, was the city of Fatara. famed for its oracle of Apollo. — 27 
DaunitB defende deciu Canuerue^ " Defend the honour of the Roman muse." 
i. e. grant that in the Seecular hymn, which Augustus bids me compose, I 
may support the honour of the Roman lyre. As regards Daunia, put here 

for LatifKBy i. e. Romarue^ consult the notes on Ode II. 1. 34, and 1. 22. 13 

28. Lemt Agyieu^ " O youthful Apollo." The appellation Agyieiu is of Greek 
origin CAywaW), and, if the common derivation be correct (from »yw», *'a 
street,") denotes " the giuurdian deity of streets." It was the custom at 
Athens to erect small conical cippi, in honour of Apollo, in the vestibules 
and before the doors of their houses. Here he was invoked as the averter of 
evil, and worshipped with perfumes, garlands, and fillets. Comp. Macrob. 
Sat. 9 : Apud Grsecos Apollo colitur, qui 6uf»7of vocatur, ejusque aras ante 
fores sues celebrant, ipsum exitus et introitus demonstrantes potentem, idem 
Apollo apud illos et etyvnve nuncupatur, quasi viis propositus urbanis. — 29. 
Spiritum Phoebus mihi, &c. The bard, fancying that his supplication has been 
heard, now addresses himself to the chorus of maidens and youths whom he 
supposes to be standing around and awaiting his instructions. My prayer is 
granted, ** Phoebus has given me poetic inspiration, Phoebus has given me the 
art of song, and the name of a poet. With this Orellius consents, *' praeces 
meas Apollo jamjam exaudivit ; ipse me portico furore perculit." Spiritum^ 
\vBowut«riMv. Virginum prima, &c., " Te noblest of the virgins, and ye boys 
sprung from illustrious sires." The maidens and the youths who composed 
tiie cboras at the Sncular celebration, and whom the poet here imagines thai 
be has before him, were chosen from tha ^csl {»xxn^«a.— ^. D^MeCutefa dece. 
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Lyncas et cervos cohibentis arcu, 
Lesbium servate pedem, melque 35 

Pollicis ictmn, 

Bite Latonae puerum canentes, 
Rite crescentem face Noctilucam, 
Prosperam frugum, celeremque pronos 

Volvere menses. 40 

Nupta jam dices : Ego dis amicmn, 
Saeculo festas referente luces, 
Reddidi carmen, docilis modorum 
Vatis Horati. 

Te that are protected by the Delian Diana." Diana was the patroness of 
moral parity. — 35. Lesbium teroate pedem, &c., " Observe the Lesbian mea- 
sure, i. e the Sapphio, and the striking of my thumb." The expression pol~ 
Uci* ictum refers to the application of the thumb to the strings of the lyre, 
Xit^tvi/uitrQeu. " non de ipsa citharee pulsatione, sed de carminis pv0fMi, qui pol- 
lucis motu indicabatur, loquitur." Orbll. — 38. Crescentem face NotUutcamy 
" The goddess that illumines the night, increasing in the splendour of her 
beams." Diana Lucifera, is represented in ancient monuments having the 
cresent moon upon her temples, and a blazing torch in her right hand. Noc- 
tiluca^ i. e. fi\«.o-^o^tSj^o*a-^iif. — 39. Prosperam frugumy " Propitious to the 
productions of the earth." A Grsecism for frugibus. Celeremque pronos. Sec, 
" And swift in rolling onward the rapid months." A Grsecism for celerem 
in v(dvendis pronis mensibtu. 

41 — 43. 41. Nupta Jam dices, " United at length in the bands of wedlock, 
thou Shalt say." Jam is here used for tandem. The poet, in the beginning 
of this stanza, turns to the maidens, and addresses himself to the leader of the 
chorus as the representative of the whole body. The inducement which he 
holds out to them, for their proper performance of their part in the celebra- 
tion, is extremely pleasing ; the prospect, namely, of a happy marriage : for 
the ancients believed, that the virgins composing the chorus at the Ssecular, 
and other solemnities, were always recompensed with a happy union.— 42. 
Scecuio festas referente luces, '* When the Ssecular period brought batdc the 
festal days." The Ssecular games were celebrated once every 110 years. 
Before the Julian reformation of the calendar, the Roman was a lunar year, 
which was brought, or was meant to be brought, into harmony with the solar 
year, by the insertion of an intercalary month. Joseph Scaliger has shown 
that the principle was to intercalate a month, alternately of twenty-two and 
twenty-three days, every other year during periods of twenty-two years, in 
each of which periods such an intercalary month was inserted ten times, the 
last biennium being passed over. As five years made a hutrum, so five of 
these periods made a sceculum of 1 10 years. (Scaliger de emendat. temp., p. 
80, seqq.— Niehbuhr's Roman History, vol. 1, p. 334.— Hare and Thirlwall's 
transl.)— 43. Reddidi carmen, "Recited a hymn." Docilis modoruvXy ftt^- 
** After having learnt, with a docile mind, tkie m«aa\ix«A qII\2ea v^R^.^^^t^^^"" 
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CARMEN VIL 

AD TORQUATUM. 

DiTFUGERE nlves ; redeunt jam gramma campis, 

Arboribusque comae : 
Mutat terra vices : et decrescentia ripas 

Flmnina praetereunt ; 

Gratia cum Nymphis geminisque sororibus audet 5 

Ducere nuda chores. 
Immortalia ne speres, monet Amius, et abmmi 

Modorum refers here as well to the moyements as to the singing of the chorus. 
"In ipsum carmen seculare cum nomen suum insererenon posset, Grsecomm 
I^yricorum exempla secutus justa cum gloria in hoc pro&nio se ad lllud com- 
ponendum delectum esse ab Augusto commemorat." Obxu:.. 

Ode VII. — This piece is similar, in its complexion, to the fourth Ode of the 
first book. In both these productions the same topic Is enforced, the brevity 
of life and the wisdom of present enjoyment. The individual to whom the 
Ode is addressed, is the same with the Torquatus, to whom the fifth epistle oi 
the first book is inscribed. He was grandson of L. Manlius Torquatus, who 
held the consulship in the year that Horace was bom. (Ode IH. 21, 1.) 
Vanderbourg remarks of him as follows : " On ne connalt ce Torquatus que 
par I'ode qui nous occupe, et I'^pttre 5 du livre 1, qu' Horace lui adresse pare- 
illement. H en r6sulte pue cet ami de notre podte 6tait un homme Eloquent 
et fort estimable, mais un peu attaqu6 de la manie de th^sanriser, manie d'au- 
tant plus bizarre che2 liii, qu'il 6tait, dit-on, c^bataire, et n'entassait que 
pour des collat^raux." 

1—26. 1. Diffugere nives, &c. " The snows are fled : their verdure is now 
returning to the fields, and their foliage to the trees." The student must note 
the beauty and spirit of the tense difft^ere. — 3. Mutat terra vicet, ** The earth 
changes its appearance." Compare the explanation of Mitscherlich, ** Vices 
terrse de colore ^us, per annoas vices apparente, ac pro diversa anni tempes- 
tate variante, diotse."—Et decrescentia rip<u, &c. Marking the cessation of 
the season of inundations in early spring, and the approach of summer. The 
expression mutat vicet is analogous to the Greek troyof ^nuty or /Atix*'* A^X<^' 
6x1,— Decrescentia Jlumina. The rivers of the Alps and Appenines, owing to 
the melting of the snow in early spring, are usually swoUen, but in the latter 
end of that season decrease, and fill only their usual channels. — Gratia cum 
geminis, i.e. "the elder grace, with her two sisters." The graces were, 
Euphrosyne, Aglaia, and Thalia, according to Hesiod. The Athenians granted 
deity but to two, Au|w and 'HytfAorn. — 5. Audet dticere chorot, " Ventiures to 
lead off the dances."— 7. Immortalia, ** For an immortal existence." Ne speres, 
" Ut nobis vix conscii interdum fStkcimus, dnm veget setas morsque immane 
quantum prociil abesse felicibus videtur." Ossix. Comp. Simon. Fr. 60 : 

Kev^tt IX"^ ^jCMv ircXX irfXtrr» tou. 
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QuaB rapit Hora diem. 

Frigora mitescunt Zephyris, Ver preterit -Sstas 
Interitura, simul 10 

Pomifer Auctumnus fruges effuderit et mox 
Bruma recurrit iners. 

Damna tamen celeres reparant coelestia lunaB : 

Nos ubi decidimus 
Quo pius -Sneas, quo dives Tullus et Ancus, 15 

Pulvis et \imbra sumus. 

Quis scit, an adjiciant hodiemae crastina summae 

Tempora Di superi ? 
Cuncta manus avidas fugient hseredis, amico 

Quae dederis animo. 20 

—9. Mwiet annus, "Of this the year warns thee." The vicissitudes of the 
seasons remind us, according to the poet, of the brief nature of our own exis- 
tence — 8. Hora. Not the goddess, but "each hour."— 9. Frigora mitescunt 
Zephyris, " The winter colds are beginning to moderate under the influence 
of the western winds." Zephyri marlcsthe remal breezes.— IVofen'i, " Tram- 
ples upon." Beautifully descriptiTC of the hot and ardent progress of the 
sununer season.— 10. Interitura, stmul, &c., "Destined in its turn to perish, 
as soon as fhiitful autumn shall have poured forth its stores." — Simul, is for 
simid oc.— 12. Bruma iners, " Sluggish winter." Alluding to winter, as, 
comparatively speaMng, the season of inaction. Compare the language of 
Bion (6, 5.) xi7^c«« ^un^yov.— Bruma. Here put for " Winter," generally, is 
properly the " shortest day," contracted from brevima, as imtis from injimtcs. 
— 13. Damna tamen eeleres, &c. "The rapid months, however, repair the 
losses occasioned by the changing seasons." Before the Julian reformation 
of the calendar, the Roman months were lunar ones. Hence Itmee was fre- 
quently used in the langiiage of poetry, even after the change had taken place, 
as equivalent to menses.— Decidimus, " When we too have fallen." A meta- 
phor from the l^ves falling in autumn. Comp. Epp. II. I, 36, " Scriptor ab- 
hinc annos centum qui decidit ;" and Ovid. Met. X. 16. — 15. Quo, " To the 
place whither." Understand eo before quo, and at the end of the clause the 
verb deciderunt.— Dives Tullus et Ancus. The epithet dices alludes merely to 
the wealth and power of Tullus Hostilius and Ancus Martins as monarchs ; 
with a reference, at the same time, however, to primitive days, since Claudian 
(15, 109), when comparing Rome under Ancus, with the same cily under the 
emperor, speaks of the " nuenia pauperis And," — Bentley thus reads and 
punctuates, Quo Tullus, dives et Ancus, but the epithet plainly belongs to both. 
Dives is used merely in accordance with the common opinion regarding the 
wealth of kings. Tet Bentley afterwards conjectured pauper et Ancus, quot< 
ing Juven. Sat. V. 57. — 16. Sumus, " There we remain." Equivalent to mane- 
mus.— 17. Adjiciant, "Intend to add." — Crastina tempora, "To-morrow's 
hours." — 19. Amico qua dederis animo, " YThich thou shalt have be&Vy««^cst!L 
thyself." Amico is here eqiuvalent to ttto, in inuUUoTv ot >^<& Q!twS&\^^'«^^^ 
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Quum semel occlderis, et de te splendida Minos 

Fecerit arbitria, 
Non, Torquate, genus, non te facundia, non te 

Restltuet pletas : 
Infem|s neque enim tenebris Diana pudicum 25 

Liberat Hippolytum : 
Nee LethaBa valet Theseus abrumpere caro 

Vincula Pirithoo. 



CARMEN VIII. 

AD CENSORINUM. 

DoxAREM pateras grataque commodus, 

which ^tXte is put for ifjuog, trig, to;. — 21. Splendida arbitriOy ** His impartial 
sentence." The allusion is to a clear impartial decision, the Justice of which i^ 
instantly apparent to all.— 24 Restituet, ••''WW restore to the light of day."— 
26. Infemis tenebris, " From the darkness of the lower world." Horace follows 
the Greek fable. Conf. Eurip. Hippol. 1473 : 

Ovid mentions his recovery to life by iEsculapius, Met. XV. 497. See also 
Virgil JEn. VII. 765.-27. Pirithoum. Pirithous was united with Theseus 
by the closest bonds of amity. He had ahready assisted Theseus in carrying 
off Antiopa, the amazon. After the premature death of his own wife Hippoda- 
mia, he had vowed never to marry any but a daughter of Jove ; accordingly, 
by reminding him of his previous service, he induced Theseus to assist him in 
gaining Proserpine. But both failed in their rash attempt and were bound by 
Pluto. Hercules afterwards succeeded in releasing Theseus, who had at- 
tempted the crime merely through friendship, but neither he nor Theseus 
could free Pirithous, whom Trecenta cohibent catena, for he had not even 
that honomrable excuse for his crime. 

Ode VIII. — Supposed to have been written at the time of the Saturnalia 
at which period of the year, as well as on other stated festivals, it was cus- 
tomary among the Romans, for friends to send presents to one another. The 
ode before us constitutes the poet's gift to Censorinus, and, in order to enhance 
its value, he descants on the praises of his fieivourite art. — There were two 
distinguished individuals at Rome of the name of Censorinus ; the father and 
son. The latter, C. Marcius Censorinus, is most probably the one who is 
here addressed, as, in point of years, he was the more fit of the two to be the 
companion of Horace, and as Telleius Paterculus (2, 102) styles him, virum 
demerendis hominibtu genitum. He was consul along with C. Asinius Gallus, 
A. u. c. 746. 

1—11. 1. Donarem pateras, &c. "Liberal to my friends, Censorinus, I 
would bestow upon them cups and pleasing vessels of bronze," i. e. I would 
liberally bestow on my friends cups and vessels of beauteous bronze. The poet 
alludes to the taste for collecting antiques which then prevailed among his 
countrymen. —Commodtu, " liberaWj," "cop\o>jka\:j" Vkseii «a au adverb. 
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Censonne, meis asra sodalibus ; 
Donarem tripodas, praemia fortium 
Graiorum ; neque tu pessima munerum 

Ferres, divite me scilicet artium, 5 

Quas aut Parrhasius protulit, aut Scopas, 
Hie saxo, liquidis ille coloribus 
Sellers nunc hominem ponere, nunc deum. 
Sed non haec mihi vis : nee tibi talium 
Res est aut animus deliciarum egens. 10 

Gaudes carminibus ; carmina possumus 
Donare, et pretium dicere muneri. 

Thus Ep. II. 1, 227, Speramtu . , . tU commodus uUro Arcettat. Hence has 
flowed the peculiar meaning of commodarey 1. e. *' libenter et sine foenore ad 
certum tempus alicui aliquam.rem, qua utatur, concedere." It was usual, 
both on the calends of March, and at the Saturnalia, for friends to make mu- 
tual presents (ttrerUa).— 3. Tripodcu. The ancients made very frequent use 
of the tripod for domestic purposes, to set their lamps upon, and also in reli- 
gions ceremonies. Perhaps the most firequent application of all others was 
to serve water out in their conmion habitations. In these instances, the 
upper part was so disposed as to receive a vase. — 4. Neque tu pessima 
munerum ferres. " Nor shouldst thou bear away as thine own the meanest 
of gifts." A litotes, for tu optima et rarissima munera ferres. — Ferres 
is used for auferres, acciperes.—5. Divite me scilicet artium, &c., "Were 
I rich in the works of art, which either a Parrhasius or a Scopas pro- 
duced ; the latter in marble, the former by the aid of liquid colours, skilM 
in representing at one time a human being, at another a god." — Parrhasius 
was an Ephesian ; he flourished about 400, b. c. He is celebrated for his 
admirable representation of a curtain, before the vine and grapes of Teiuds, 
which deceived even the artistical eyes of the latter. — Scopas was a native of 
Paros, bom Olymp. 97. A Venus, Phaeton, and Apollo, are mentioned among 
his chief productions ; but he is chiefly celebrated for his exuberant fancy, and 
rich invention in depicting Bacchic subjects, whence the use of protulit, i. e. 
"ut inventor finxit," not "spectandas exposuit.*" — Sollers ponere. A Grse- 
cism for soUers in ponendo, or sollers ponendi. The artists here mentioned, 
are taken by the poet as the respeoitive representatives of painting and statuary. 
—9. Sed rum hcec mihi vis, &c., " But I possess no store of these things, nor 
hast thou a fortune or inclination that needs such curiosities." In other words : 
I am too poor to own such valuables, while thou art too rich and hast too 
many of them to need or desire any more.— 11. Gaudes carminibus, &c., " Thy 
delight is in verses : verses toe can bestow, and can fix a value on the gift." 
The train of ideas is as follows : Thou carest far less for the things that have 
just been mentioned, than for the productions of the Muse. Here we can 
bestow a present, and can explain, moreover, the true value of the gift. Cups, 
and vases, and tripods, are estimated in accordance with the caprice and 
luxury of the age, but the fame of verse is inunortal. The bard then. vt<^K:»b^ 
to exemplify the never-dying honours vrYucki \iift wX. CMi^)«»\a'« . l!ft.\Mn«T%,Na^ 
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Non Incisa notis marmora publicis' 

Per quae splritus et vita redit bonis 

Post mortem ducibus; non celeres fiigae, 15 

Rejectaeque retrorsum Hannlbalis minae, 

Non stipendia Cartliaginls impiae, 
« « « • « 

« « « « • 

have retained muneri, for dicere has the idea of fixing the vahie of an article, as 
ponere in Sat. II. 3, 23, " Callidus huic signo ponebam miUia centum. Some 
editions read muneru, i. e. " ostendere prsetium, quod carmen in se spectatom 
habet." Orell. 

13—33. 13. Non incisa notisy &c., " Not marbles marked with public in- 
scriptions, by which the breathing of life returns to illustrious leaders after 
death." Incita is literally " cut in," or "engraved." Spiriiut et ffita. Thus 
the verbs are united below, IV. IX. 10, spibat adhuc amor vitdntqub com- 
mitti ccUoret.—15. Non celeres fugte, 8cq., " Not the rapid flight of Hannibal, nor 
his threats hurled back upon himsdf." The expression celeres fugce refers 
to the sudden departure of Hannibal from Italy, when recalled by the Cartha- 
ginians to make head i^ainst Scipio. He had threatened that he would over- 
throw the power of Rome ; these threats Scipio hurled back upon him, and 
humbled the pride of Carthage in the fidd of Zama. — 17. Non Cartheigim* 
impuB. This passage has caused considerable embarrassment ; for, firstly, there 
is a chronological difficulty, as it was the yoimger Scipio who destroyed 
Carthage, and he could not have been celebrated by Ennius, who died pre- 
vious to that event ; secondly, there is a violation of the csesura, non m | cendia 
Kar I thaginis impia, which cannot be excused by Dumfla \ grantia de \ tor- 
queat oscuta, for in this there may be a separation between the preposition 
and the verb. To remove the first difficulty some read stipeneUa ; but leaving 
apart the question, whether this could well refer to the elder Scipio, the vio- 
lation of the metre remains. Again, incendia has been interpreted, not with 
reference to the burning of Carthage, but " generaliter ac poetice pro cladibus 
belli." And Boettiger thinks that perhaps Horace has borrowed from Ennius, 
who perhaps called the slaughter inflicted on the Carthaginians, incendia. 
Again incendia is supposed, by some, to refer to the burning of the camps of 
Syphax and Hannibal, and to the destruction, by fire, of 500 ships of the 
Carthi^^inians. The violation of caesura is attempted to be excused, because 
of the introduction of a proper name, which the verse could not otherwise 
admit. However this be, there are either two lines too numy, or two too few 
hi the ode, for all the odes of Horace are divided into stanzas of four lines 
each ; besides, as the passage at present stands, there is no antithesis, for the 
nexus is : " Non fugatus Hannibal, non Karthago deoicta ac pane ddeta da- 
rius indicant laudes Scipionis majoris quam Ennii camUna. Sed hsec ipsa quid 
aliud tandem prsedicabant quam easdem illas Scipionis res gestas ?" Orkix. 
It is probable then, that, very anciently, two verses have been lost after line 
17, in which incendia was explained or defined, so as not to violate chronology. 
mid In which the antithesis would he preserved. 'fieaVXe^ coTvi\^«r% ^tSoaaX ^Soa 
fine 17 only should be erased. Anthon reaAa non rtipendia, &<i. ^e\«sfei^V 
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Ejus, qui domita nomen ab Africa 

Lucratus rediit, clarius indicant 
Laudes, quam Calabrs& Pierides : neque, 20 
Si chartae sileant, quod bene feceris, 
Mercedem tuleris. Quid foret Hiae 

Mavortisque puer, si tacitumitas 

Obstaret meritis invida Romuli ? 

Ereptum Stygiis fluctibus iEacum 25 

Virtus et favor et lingua potentium 

Vatum divitibus consecrat insulis- 
Dignum laude virum Musa vetat mori : 
Coelo Musa beat. Sic Jovis interest 

lowed MSS.— -18. Ejusqttidonutat &c. The order of construction is as follows : 
*' Clarius indicant laudes ejus, qui rediit lucratus nomen ab Africa domita, 
quam," &c. Scipio obtained the agnomen of *' AMcanus," from his con- 
quests in Africa, a title subsequently bestowed on the younger Scipio, the 
destroyer of Carthage. Comp, Liv. XXX. 45 : " Primus hie imperator no- 
mine victffi ab eo gentis est nobilitatus." Compare, Milton P.I,., II. 196 : 

Remember 

How he, sumamed of AfHca, dismissed 
In his prime youth, the £air Iberian maid. 

—20. Calabrce Pieridety " The muses of Calabria." The allusion is to the 
poet Ennius, who was bom at Rudia in Calabria, and who celebrated the 
exploits of his friend and patron, the elder Scipio, in his annals or metrical 
chronicles, and also in a poem connected with these annals, and devoted to 
the praise of the Roman commander. Comp. Ovid. A. A. UI. 409 : 

Ennius emeruit, Calabris in montibus ortus, 
Contiguus poni, Scipio magne, tibi. 

Ennius speaks of himself (Cic. de Orat. III. $ 42); Not gumtu Roman!, qui 
fummut ante Rudini. — Neque n charta sileant^ &c., " Nor, if writings be 
silent, Shalt thou reap any reward for what thou mayest have laudably accom- 
plished." The construction in the text is mercedem (illius) quod bene feceris. 
—22. Quid foret lUce, &c. " What would the son of Ilia and of Mars be now, 
if invidious silence had stifled the merits of Romulus ?" In other words : 
'Wliere would be the fame and the glory of Romulus, if iBnnius had been 
silent in his pndse. Horace aUudes to the mention made by Ennius, in his 
annals of the fkbled birth of Romulus and Remus. As regards Ilia, com- 
pare note, Ode III. 9, 8.-24. Obstaret: Put for obgtitisset.—1h. Ereptum Sty- 
giis fluctibus Macum^ &'c., " The power, and the favour, and the lays of 
eminent poets, consecrate to immortality, and place in the islands of the 
blessed, .£acus rescued from the dominion of the grave." Stygiis fluctibiu is 
here equivalent to morte^ and fjirtus is *' vis ingenui, facultas poetica."— 27. 
Divitibus confecrat insuUs. Alluding to the earlier mythology, by which 
Elysium was placed in one or more of the isles of the western ocean. — 29. 
Sic Jovis interest, &c., " By this means the unw«ax\e4 "Swcco^fi* ^^MJCksSv^*^ 
in the long-wiahed-for banquet of Jo^e." Sic \a Yiw^ %Dp2««^«*>** ^ «»r^n*^^* 
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Optatis epulis impiger Hercules : 30 

Clarum Tyndarldae sidus ab infimis 
Quassas eriplunt sequoribus rates : 
Omatus viridi tempora pampino 
Liber vota bonos ducit ad exitus 



. CARMEN IX. 

AD LOLLIUM. 

Ne forte credas interitura, quae, 

bus poetarum 31 . Clarum Tt/ndarida tidut, " By this means the Tyndaridae, 

that bright constellation." Understand sic at the beginning of this clause. 
The allusion is to Castor and Pollux. Consult note on Ode I. 3, 2. — 33. Or- 
natus viridi tempora pampino. We must again understand sic, *' By this 
means Bacchus, having his temples adorned with the Terdant yiiie-leaf, leads 
to a successful issue the prayers of the husbandmen." In other words : By 
the songs of the bards, Bacchus is gifted with the privileges and attributes of 
divinity. Consult note on Ode III. 8, 7. 

OoK IX.—In the preceding Ode the poet asserts, that the only path to im- 
mortality is through the verses of the bard. The same idea again meets us 
in the present piece, and Horace promises, through the medium of his num- 
bers, an eternity of* fame to LoUius. My lyric poems are not destined to 
perish, he exclaims ; for, even though Homer enjoys the first rank among the 
votaries of the muse, still the strains of Pindar, Simonides, Stesichorus, Ana- 
creon, and Sappho, live in the remembrance of men ; and my own productions, 
therefore, in which I have followed the footsteps of these illustrious children 
of song, will, I know, be rescued from the night of oblivion. The memory of 
tiiose whom they celebrate descends to after ages with the numbers of the 
bard, while, if a poet be wanting, the bravest of heroes sleeps forgotten in the 
tomb. Thy praises then, Lollius, shall be my theme, and thy numerous vir- 
tues shall live in the immortality of verse. 

M. Lollius Palicanus, to whom this Ode is addressed, enjoyed, for a long 
time, a very high reputation. Augustus gave him, a. u. c. 728, the govern- 
ment of Galatia, with the title of Propraetor. He acquitted himself so well 
iu this office, that the emperor, in order to recompense his services, narne^. 
him consul, in 732, with L. iEmiliua Lepidus. In this year, the present Ode 
was written, and thus far nothing had occurred to tarnish his fame. Being 
sent, in 737, to engage the Germans, who had made an irruption into Gaol, 
he had the misfortune, after some successes, to experience a d^eat, known in 
history by the name of LoUiana CladeSy and«ln which he lost the eagle of the 
fifth legion. It appears, however, that he was able to repair this disaster and 
regain the confidence of Augustus ; for this monarch chose him, about the 
year T.")!, to accompany his grandson, Caius Caesar, into the East, as a kind 
of director of his youth {velttt moderator juventa. Veil. Patt. II. 102). It waf 
Id this mission to the East, seven or e\ght ^eaxa •f\.«t l\\« d«a.th of our poet 
that he became gnilty of the greatest depT«daXiotv^ «xw\ lotxoe^ ^rxsk^ -^^aj^ 
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Longe sonantem natus ad Aufidum, 
Non ante volgatas per artes 
Verba loquor socianda choidis ; 

Non, si priores Mseonius tenet 5 

Sedes Homerus, Pindaricae latent, 
Ceasque et Alcaei minaces, 

Stesichorique graves Camenae ; 

Nee, si quid olim lusit Anacreon, 

which were disclosed to Cains Cnsar hy the king of the Farthians. LoIIius 
died suddenly a few days after this, leaving behind him an odions memory. 2 
Whethe his end was volmitary or otherwise, VeUe us Paterculus declares 
himself unable to decid. We must not confound this individual with the 
Lollius to whom the second and eighteenth epistles of the first book are in- 
scribed, a mistake into which Dacier has fallen, and which he endeavours to 
support y very feeble arguments. Sanadon has clearly shown that these two 
epistles are evidently addressed to a very young man, the father, probab]y,o 
Lollia Paulina, whom Caligula took away from C. Menmiius, in order to 
espouse her himself, and whom he repudiated soon after. We have in Pliny 
( N; H.^ IX. 35) a curious passage respecting the enormous riches wliich Urn 
Lollia had inherited from her grand&ther. 

i— 9. 1. Ne forte creda*^ &c.. Lest you should for a moment believe that 
those jRTords are destined to perish, which I, bom near the banks of the far- 
resounding Auftdus, am wont to utter, to be accompanied by the strings of 
the lyre with an art before unknown ; know that, &c." Some erroneously 
insert a full point after chordU, but the apodosis begins at non si priores, 
Horace alludes to himself as the first that hitroduoed into the Latin tongue 
the lyric measures of Greece.— 2. Ijonge tonantem natus, &c. Alluding to his 

having been bom in Apulia. Consult Ode III. 30, 10 6. Non si priores, &e., 

*' Although the Mseoniai) Homer holds the first rank among poets, still the 
strains of Pindar and the Ceaan Simonides, and the threatening lines of Al- 
caeus, and the dignified eflUsions of Stesichoms, are not hid from the know- 
ledge of posterity." Mor^ literally : «' The Pindaric and Csean Muses, and 
the threatening ones of Alcaus, and the dignified ones of Stesichoms." As 
regards the epithet Mceoniiu, applied to Homer, consult note on Ode 1. 6, 2.— 
7. Ccea. Consult note on Ode, II. 1, ^.—AktBi minaces. Alluding to the 
effusions of Alcseus against the tyrants of his native island. That is to his 
Carmina rretg-tetrixM. Consult note on. Ode II. 13, 26. A Fragment of his 
is preserved, rit x»x6Tcirfii» TIiTTetxif iriXj»e rZt ?«e%«X4» ««/ fiec^viaifAsttf 
la'Tot.ra.frt rv^anw fAiy' itrettvivvris it^XXUs 'A6gi» ^atva. — 8. Stesichorique gra^ 
ves Ccanaenee, Stesichoms was a native of Himera, in Sicily, and bom about 
632, B. o. He was contemporary with Sappho, Alcseus, and Pittacus. He 
used the Doric dialect, and, besides hymns in honour of the gods, and odes in 
praise of heroes, composed what may be called lyro-epio poems, such as one 
entided ** The destraction of Troy," and another called " The Orestiad." 
The epithet graves, is ezplidned by Quinct. X. I, 62 : ** Maxima bella et cla- 
rlisimos eecinit duces et epici carminis oneraLyrasoatAxrait, 'Qja^!Q&Xv«sc!«RR&% 
in agendo simul ioqiieadoqae debltam digiAtatoca;*— ^, ^ec> n q^ ^^t^v, V-^v^ 

o 
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Delevit SBtas ; spirat adhuc amoFi 10 

Vivuntque commissi calores 
Moim fidibus puellse. 

Non sola comtos arsit adidteri 
Grines, et aurum vestibus illitum 

Mirata, regalesque cultus 15 

Et comites, Helene Lacaena : 

Primiisve Teucer tela CVdonio 
Direxit arcu : non semel Hios 
Vexata : non pugnavit ingens 

Idomeneus Sthenelusve solus 20 

Dicenda Musis proelia : non ferox 
Hector, vel acer Deiphobus graves 
Excepit ictus pro pudicis 
Conjugibis puensque primus. 

Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 25 

** Nor, if Anacreon, in former days, produced any sportiye effusion, has time 
destroyed this. " ime, however, has made fearM ravages, for tu, in the 
productions of this bard. At the present day, we can attribute to Anaereon 
only the fragments that were collected by Ursinus, and a few additional 
ones ; and not those poems which conmionly go under his name, a few only 
exc^vted. 

11 — 49. 11. Caloret .Solus puelke, "The impassioned feelings entrusted 
to the lyre of the iEolian maid." The allusion is to Sappho. Consult note 
on Ode U. 13, 24. The construction is, comtnurijidibut JEoUoBpuOUB. Others 
make MoIub puelke the dative by a Grsecism for JSolitt pueUa.—l3. Kon »ola 
comtoi^ &c. The order of construction is as follows : " Laccena Hdene non 
sola arsit comtos crines adulteri, et mirata (est) aurum. — 14. Awrwn vestiduM 
ilUtum^ " The gold spread profusely over his garments," i. e. Us garments 
richly embroidered with gold, after oriental fashion. Comp. Eurip. Troad. 991 : 
0» y' iinZ»vf» /3«(/3a^Mf it^^fiM^i 

Milton has taken the raoiness of the term, " And grooms besmeared with 
gold." P. Z,., 356.— 15. Regalesque cuUtu et comitet, *' And his regal splendour 
and retinue." CuUtu here refers to the individual's manner of life, and the 
extent of his resouroes.— 17. Cydonio arcu. Oydon was one of the most an- 
cient and important cities of Crete, and the Cydonians were esteemed the 
best among the Cretan archers.— 1 8. Non semel Jlios vexata. Troy, previous to 
its final overthrow, had been twice taken, once hy Hercules, and again by the 
Amasons. Orellins thus explains : " Non semel urbs aliqua «que magna 
et opulenta ac Troja excisa est, nee tamen poSta ullus ejus interitum nanra- 
▼U." — 19. Ingenst ** Mighty in arms." — Pugnaoit prteUa. Neuter voiis fre- 
qiaeatfy take an accusative of cognate meaning. >- 22. Acer Deiphobtts. Dei- 
pboboB wis regarded as the bravest o€ the Tro^ana aStat BacftMt.— <&. ComSu- 
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Multi: sed omnes illacrimabiles 
Urffuentur, ignotique longa 
Kocte, carent quia vate sacro. 

Paulum sepultaB distat Inertiae 
Celata virtus. Non ego te meis 30 

Chaxtis inomatum silebo, 
Totve Juos patiar labores 

Impune, Lolli, carpere lividas 
Obliviones. Est animus tibi 

Eerumque prudens, et secundifl 36 

Temporibus dubiisque rectus : 

Vindex avarae fraudis, et abstinens 
Ducentis ad se cuncta pecuniae : 
Consulque non unius anni, 

Sed quoties bonus atque fidus 40 

gibw. Thus Horn. H. i. 730, triXi* 'Pi/r«(v, i;c*f ^ ItkixiK Mtivkt Mmi p^tm 
Ti«Mt.— 26. IBacrimabUett SbxXctv^it '* Unwept.'* The word is differently 
lued in Od. n. 24, 7. I think I may be pardoned for inserting the followkig 
beautifhl lines of Spencer : 

How many great ones may remembered be. 
Which in their dides most famouslie did flourish ; 
Of whom no word we hear, nor sign now see. 
But as things wipt out with a sponge do perishes 
Because th^ living carM not to cheriA 
No gentle wits, thro* pride or ooretie 
Which might their names for ever memorise. 

—29. IneriuB, The dative for ah inertk^ by a Grsscism. Ahth. InertuXt is 
the dative as in Sat. I. 4, 48 : ** Ckmuedia . . . tUffert sermom." Bentley reads 
inertia (ablat.) and thus explains, " Virtus inertia pofitarum csdata paullnm 
distat o»-ftift' sepultse.— 30. Celata frirttu, "Merit, when uncelebrated,'* i. e. 
*' when concealed firom the knowledge of posterity, for want of a bard or his- 
torian to celebrate Its praises." — Non ego te meity &c., '*I will not pass thee 
over in silence, nnhonoured in my strains."-:-33. Lividatt ** Envious." — 35. 
Berumque prudent, &o., ** Both skilled in the management of affairs, and 
alike unshaken in prosperity and misfortune." The poet here begins to enu- 
merate some of the claims of Lollius to an immortality of fame. Hence the 
connexion in the train of ideas is as follows ; And worthy art thou, O Lol- 
lius, of being remembered by after ages, for '<thou hast a mind," &c. —37. 
Vindex. Put in apposition with ammut.— 38. Duceniis ad te cuncta, ** Draw- 
ing an things within the sphere of its influence."— 39. Gmtulque non uniut 
ofim, ** And not merely the consul of a single year." A bold and beautiful 
personification, by which the term contul is applied to tba mind of Lollius. 
Ever actuated by the purest principles, and ever preferring honour t» 's\ss«% 
of mere private interest, the mind of IioQiuft en^o^B v^^er^'oi^ c5aiQaE(^afit^ 
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Judex honestum prsetulit utUi, 
Rejecit alto dona nocentium 
Yultu, et per obstantes catervas 
Explicuit sua victor arma. 

Non possidentem multa vocaveris 45 

Recte beatum : rectius occupat 
Nomen beati, qui deorum ^ 
Muneribus sapienter uti, 

Duramque callet pauperiem pati, 
Peiusque leto flagitium timet, 50 

Non ille pro caris amicis 
Aut patria timidus perire. 



CARMEN X. 

AD LIGURINUM. 

O CRUDELis adhuc, et Veneris muneribus potens, 
Insperata tuae quum veniet pluma superbiae, 
Et, quae nunc humeris involitant, deciderint comae, 
Nunc et qui color est puniceae flore prior rosae, 

" Optimi quique scriptores non aliter interdum de animo qnam de persona 
loquuntur." OrbIiL. — 42. Rejedt aUo dona nocentium^ &c., **R^ect8 with 
disdainful brow the bribes of the guilty; and victorious, makes for himself 
a way, by his own arms amid opposing crowds."— 44 »E»plicwt ma arma may 
be rendered more literally, though less intelligibly, ** displays his arms." The 
" opposing crowds" are the difficulties that beset the path of the upright man, 
as well from the inherent weakness of his own nature, as firom the arts of 
the flatterer, and the machinations of secret foes. Calling, however, virtue and 
firmness to his aid, he employs these arms of purest temper against the host 
that surrounds him, and comes off victorious firom the conflict. —46. Becte, 
** Consistently with true wisdon^." Rectius occupat nomen beati, ** With for 
more propriety does that man lay claim to the title of happy." — 49. CaUei, 
*' Well knows." 
Ode X.— Addressed to Lig^urinus. 

2—7. 2. Intperata twe, &c., " When the down shall come imezpected on 
thy pride ; i. e. when the down of advancing years shall cover the smooth 
cheeks of which thou art now so vain, and shall cause thy beauty to disap- 
pear. Pluma is here used in the sense of lanugo, Bentley proposed bruma. 
Some have interpreted the present reading by " when thy beauty shall take 
wing," evidently confounding pluma with pinna.— i. Quce nunc humerit •»• 
voUtani, " That now float upon thy shoulders." — 4. Est punicea fiore pnor 
rotm, '* Svarptaaea the flower of the b\uah\ns tow," S.. «. \.\v% VAuahLo^ hue of tlie 
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Mutatus Ligurinum in faciem verterit hispidam : 5 
Dices, lieu ! quoties te in speculo videris alterum 
Quae mens est hodie, cur eadem non puero fuit ? 
Vel cur his animis incolumes non redeunt gense ? 



CARMEN XL 

AD PHTLLIDEM. 

Est mihi nonum superantis annum 
Plenus Albani cadus : est in horto, 
Phylli, nectendis apium coronis : 
Est ederae vis 

Multa, qua crines religata fulges : 
Ridet argento domus : ara castis 



o 



rose.— 5. Hispidean^ "Rough with the covering of manhood.** The term 
applies to the beard, the growth of manhood, and not, as some suppose, to the 
wrinl^es of age. — 6. Quoties te in speculo foideris aiterwny " As often as thou 
Shalt see thyself quite another person in the mirror ;" i. e. completely changed 
from what thou now art. Some erroneously interpreted alterum by " your 
second self,'^ i. e. your reflection in the mirror. — 7. Qtue mens est hodie, &c., 
" Why had 1 not when a boy, the same sentiments that I have now ? or why 
in the present state of my feelings, do not my beardless cheeks return ?** 

Odb XI.— The poet invites Phyllis to his abode, for the purpose of cele- 
brating with him the natal day of Bissoenas and endeavours, by various argu- 
ments, to induce her to come. 

1—35. 1. Est mihi nonum, &c., ** I have a cask full of Albaa wine, more 
than nine years old." The Albaa wine is ranked by Pliny only as third-rate ; 
but, from the firequent commendation of it by Horace and Juvenal, we must 
suppose it to have been in considerable repute, especially when matured by 
long keeping. It was sweet and thick when new, but became dry when old. 
seldom ripening properly before the fifteenth year. — 3. Nectendis apium coro- 
ntf, " Parsley, for weaving chaplets.** Nectendis coronis is for €td nectendas 
coronas. —4. Est edera vis multa^ *' There is abundance of ivy/* — 5. Fu^es. 
An instance of double construction, i. e. '* com& in nodum religata (as above 
Od. I. 5. 4 : cmjiaoam religas comam f) coronaquehederaceftcapitiimposita,'* 
" having your hair bound, and decked with a garland of which, you look so 
beautiM." Fulges. The future, from the old verb fvlgo, of the third 
conjugation, whfch frequently occurs in Lucretius. Anthon. *'Ab anti- 
quore forma fuigo, is, repetere nolim. Sic etiam Charito, p. 86 : «rr{«»- 
rw^m. rS ir^M-^M.'* Obbll. — 6. Bidet argento domus, "The house smiles 
with glittering silver." Alluding to the silver vessels cFeansed and made 
ready for the occasion, and more particularly for the sacrifice that was to take 
place, jira castis vincta verbenis. The allusloti \a \a «Xk. <nra cerpvUtwi. ^<s^> 
Miit notes on Ode I. 19. 13 and 1 4. And Coiiv^. OnV^'WSsX.'H , T»>^ '• *" Kjc? 
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Vincta verbenis avet immolato 
Spargier agno 

Cttncta festinat manus : hue et lUuc 
Cnrsitant mixtae pueris puellae : 10 

Sordidum flammae trepidant rotantes 
Vertice fumum 

Ut tamen noris, quibus advoeeris 
Graudiis : Idus tibi sunt agendae, 
Qui dies mensem Veneris marinae 15 

Findit Aprilem : 

Jure solemnis mihi, sanctiorque 

que gramineo viridis de cespite flat.** Verbenit, *' Auctores imperii Romani 
conditoresque quiddam et ex sordia, hoc est, ignobilibna herbis aompaere, 
quoniam non aliunde tagndna in remediis pnbllcis ftiere et insacrisl^ationi- 
busque verbena, Certe utroque nomine idem signifioatur, hoc est, gramen ex 
arce cum sua terra evolsum." PUn. XXII. 2.-8. Spargier. An archaism 
for tpargi. In the old language the syllable er was appended to all passive 
infinitives. This is the only passage in which this form is used by the ancient 
classic Lyrical writers. The modem versifiers use it frequently, ^gno, 
Varro mentions that it was considered unrighteous to immolate a victim to 
the Genius, "ne die, qua ipsi lucem acciperent, aliis demerent," but this only 
was forbidden to an individual on hu oum birth-day ; but he might on his own 
part, sacrifice a victim for the happiness of Us friend, upon the birth-day cfthe 
latter. Compare Od. IIL 17. 5 : Genius ouratur porco bimestri. — 10. Puelltt, 
*' De andllis rarissimum ; oogita de vemulis." Oreix.— 1 1. Sordidum fiamxtuM 
trepidantt &c., " The flames quiver as they roll the sullying smoke in a vortex, " 
i. e. the quivering flames roll, &c. The Greeks and Romans appear to have 
been unacquainted with the use of chimnies. The more common dwellings 
had merely an opening in the roo!^ which allowed the smoke to escape ; the 
better class of edifices were warmed by means of pipes enclosed in the walls, 
and which communicated with a large stove, or several smaller ones, con- 
struoted in the earth under the building. Anthon interprets vortice, "from 
the house-top ;*' but the explanation of OreUius is preferable, *' fumum celer- 
rime torquentes ao glomerantes, ita ut ejus verticem (icirbel) efficiant.'* 
Bentley objects to Trepidant as frigid and jejune ; he accordingly proposes cre- 
pitant. Comp. Yirg. Geor. I. 85 : JEa. VII. 74 ; Lucret. VL 153, &c. — U. 
Idui tibi sunt agenda, *' The Ides are to be celebrated by thee, a day that 
divides April, the month of sea-born Venus,** i. e. thou art to celebrate along 
with me the Ides of April, a month sacred to Venus, who rose from the wavea. 
The Ides fell on the 1 5th of March, May, July, and October, and on the I3th 
of the other months. They received their name from the old verb iduare, *'to 
divide," (a word of Etrurian origin, according to Macrobius, Sat 1. 15) became 
originally th^ actually, and after the alteration of the year, fttun one often to 
one of twelve monibBt nearly, divided the month — 15. Mentem Feneri*. April 
r«# stu;red to Vemu. 3fanru»«p«»«^««|*t»n5. —^1. Jwe nteivnu iml^^ %wi,^ 
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Paene natali praprio, quod ex hao 
Luce Maecenas meus affiuentes 

Ordinat annoe. 20 

Telephum, quem tu petis, occupavit, 
Non tuae sortis juvenem, puella 
Dives et lasciva, tenetque grata 
Compede vinctum. 

Terret ambustus Phaethon avaras 25 

Spes : et exemplum grave praebet ales' 
Pegasus, terrenum equitem gravatus 
Bellerophontem : 

Semper ut te digna sequare, et, ultra 
Quam licet sperare nefas putando, 30 

Disparem vites. Age jam, meorum 
Finis amorum, — 

" A day deservedly solemnised by me, and almost held more sacred than that 
of my own nativity." — 19. Affluentet ordinat annot, ** Counts the successive 
number of his years." Affluentet^ i. e. *' sensim sibi succedentes et <piomm 
numero quam plurimi opto accedant, ordine numerat?" Orsll.— 22. Non 
tuce sortis, ** ^bove thy rank." Lambinus joins ** non true sortis puelke" i. e. 
tibi valde dissunilis loco, re, genere. — 25. Terret ambustus Phaethon^ Ac, 
" FhaSthon, blasted by the thunders of Jove, strikes terror Into ambitious 
hopes," i. e. let the fate of PhaSthon be a warnhig to all those who seek to rise 
above thebr sphere." Compare Apoll. Rhod. IV. 598: rvrus w^h frtfxf 
HifstufS fi/uuZans ^»(6et9. Ales, for alatus, as above Od. III. 12. 4 : jnier dies; 
Epod. ni. 4 : serpentealite.— 26. Exemplum grave pnebet, ** Furnishes a strong 
admonition."— 27. Terrenum equitem gravatus, &c., '* Who disdained Belle- 
rophon as a rider, because he was of mortal birth." Perhaps Horace had in 
view the following passage of Pindar ( lsth» VI. 44) : 

Ainrirttv i9ik»vT is 6Vf»f»u rr»B/jLove 

29. Te digna, " Things suited to thy condition." Here, too, he corresponds 
with Pibdar (Pyth. IV. 90) : 

K»i fjbkv Tirviv fiiXt 'Afri/ju^H^ 

B^ftvn xftuirvir, . . . "O^^tb rte t»» id ivvatrS 

^<A«T»r*w iirt'^'StCup t^nrcu. 

Et uUra i/aum licet, &c. The eonstruotion is, H (ut), vites disparem, putanOo 
n^fou sperare ultra quam licet — 81. Disparem, ** An unequal alliance." Mor« 
literally : «* One, not thy equal," i. e. whose rank in life is superior to thine— 
31 . Meorum finis amerum, ** Last of my loves. Compare : 

Mi neque amare aliam, neque ab hae 41«MAiet« Ha «t^. 

Pynthia prima fait, CyvtMa ftxia «to..— Y^o» . Ele^.\. wx'^. 
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Nan enim posthac alia calebo 
Femiiia, — omdisce iiiodos» ammij^ 
Voce quo6 reddas : miniientmr atzx 35 

Cannme curae« 



CARMEN Xn. 

AD TIBGILnrM. 

Jam Yens comites, qux mare tempenmty 
Impellaiit animae lintea Thracix : 

to l^Sa^ jet prerioai^y to Veam the ii m mii h i other aoag. Wke ske kas 
learnt tliem, they are to Conn p«t of the tattmOei < 
"SapptentnomnlK: ««e. Viz pato ; nam enta 
at TlgdEi^iitripulmirm mier e&iktdrmtr Oanx- TtteeondMAea TiiaSto 
hate been the «cene of thi» sT cehl" ■»im» of Marwr» Krtii dny. iM^fraea 
TT. 3, £j< m Jborto, but Horaee had no gmritn at Some (Epirt L 14. M>. 
And from ^%,%i^comduetwtodo»^amandanoeeqyetT«iia$,eaatpanA'will^^a» 
27 of the nme epistle, be dednees that the ode eoold not have been vrittcB 
in the Sabine Talley. 

Odb XIL— ithas nerer been aatialkctorily detenmned. vhettar, tte prc- 
•ent ode was addresMd to tho poet Ylrsil. or to some other faidiHdaal of the 
■ame name. The faidmdnal here designated bj the appdation of Yuf^ (he 
he who he may) is inrited by Horaee to an entert ainm e nt where each gaest 
is to co otffl m t e his quota. The poet agrees to sqiply the wfaie^ if Vlrgfl will 
bring withfaini,a8hissiiare,abozofperfames. He begs him to h? aside 
for a moment his eager pnrsoit of gain, his sdiemes of sdf-interest, and to 
indnlge in the pleasores of Cestirity. Akth. Vi rfl the doet Aed, A.ir.c. 73S. 
Whence if this ode be dedicated to him, a Tiolation of Bendey's chronology 
occurs. Gesner considers that when Horace had determined to poUish a 
fourth book of odes, he inserted all those BnaDer pieces which were at hand. 
Bat there is internal eridence that the poet Virgil could not be i ntended, for 
although he was the friend of Augustus and liria, yet he b not said to have 
courted the ftrour of their step-sons or nephews, how then coold he be caDed 
NobUiitm dient jwfenumf Again, sorely Horace would not eren in joke hare 
attributed to his fHend a degrading /umifiMlrtoiif The ode may have been 
addressed to some client or relatiTe of the poet Virgil, or the grandson of C 
Vergilins, mentioned by doero, or to Vergilium wtedieus Nermuim^aait is in 
oneBfS. 

1—27. 1. Jam verts eoimlef, ftc, "Now, the Thracian winds, the com- 
panions of Spring, which cakn the sea. begin to sweU the sails." TheaUndon 
is to the northern winds, Whose home, according to the poets, was the land 
of Thrace. These winds began to blow in the commencement of Spring. 
The western breezes are more commonly mentioned in descriptions of Spring, 
bat, MS tbeae are ehangeaUe and inconstant, the poet prefiers, on this occasion, 
itf^/^^i$ Cbe winds which blowmore iAeaAi\i «dL l3D&a mumi ot ^SbA i«n. 
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Jam nee prata rigent, nee fluvii strepun^ /^ 
Hlbema nive turgidi. 

Nidum ponit, Ityn flebiliter gemens, 6 

Lifelix avis, et Cecropiae domus 
uEtemum opprobrium, quod male barbaras 
Regum est ulta libidines. 

Dicunt in tenero gramine pinguiimi 
Custodes ovium carmina fistula, 10 

Delectantque deum, cui pecus et nigri 
CoUes Arcadiae placent. 

Adduxere sitim tempera, Virgili : 
Sed pressima Calibus ducere Libenmi 
Si gestis, juvenum nobiUum cUens, 15 

Ifardo vina mereberis. 

Comp. Colum. XI. 2. 21 : Vente septerUrionalet Omithea per diet XXX esse 
mlent; turn et hirundo (tdoenit.—^. Hihema nive^ "By the melting of the 
winter snow."— 6. Infelue avis. The reference is here to the swallow and not 
to the nightingale. Horace evidently alludes to that version of the story 
which makes Frogne to have been changed into a swallow and Philomela into 
a nightingale. The table assumes various forms in the classic writers. Et 
CecropuB domus, &c., " And the eternal reproach of the Attic line, for having 
too cruelly revenged the brutal lusts of kings." Cecropia is here equivalent 
simply to Atticce, as Pandion, the father of Progne, though king of Athens 
was not a descendant of Cecrops 9. Tenero. Comp. Anacr. IV. 1 : 

tin fjbv^g'ivatf rtftif^St 
ix) >Mrivme n xiutu:. 

11. Deum, Alluding to Pan. Nigri coUes, " The dark hills," L e. gloomy 
with forests. Among the hills, or, more properly speaking, mountains of 
Arcadia, the poets assigned Lycieus and Maenaltis to Pan as his favourite 
retreats. B^itl^ prefers nigng.—lS. Adduxere sitim temporii^ ** The season 
of the year brings along with it thirst," i. e. the heats of spring, and the thir-st 
produced by them, impel us to the wine>cup. — 14. Pressum Calibus Liberum 
** The wine pressed at Gales." Consult note on Ode I. 20. 9. — 15. Juvenutn 
noMium cUeru. Who the *'juvenes nobiles " were, to whom the poet here 
alludes, it is impossible to say : neither is it a matter of the least importance. 
Those commentators who maintain that the ode is addressed to the bard of 
Mantua, make them to be the young Neros, Drusus and Tiberius, and Dbring. 
who IB one of the number that advocate this opinion relative to Virgil, regards 
^iens as equivalent to the German GUnstUng, *' favourite." Bentley thinks 
reference is made **ad quoscunque tandem nobiles Juvenes."— 16. Nardovinm 
mereberis, " Thou shalt earn thy wine with spikenard." Betvttej \fK««s%\wfc- 
reberis, tomerebere "Libentius emmhuncveT%umiee!\%C.T9^i<»,<3EP«nv\i*»!M^^ 
claadere §olet nofter : et sane duldu* «uremt«nc\t:* B«twsfe,^'w*^«^'^*^^'^**^'* 
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Nardi parvus onjx eliciet cadum, 
Qui nunc Sulpiciis accubat horreis 
Spes donare novas largus, amaraque 

Curarum eluere ^cax. 20 

Ad quae si properas gaudia, cum tua 
Velox merce veni : non ego te meis 
Immunem meditor tinguere poculis, 
Plena dives ut in domo. 

Verum pone moras et studium lucri ; 25 

Nigrorumque memor, dum licet, ignium, 
Misce stultitiam consiliis brevem : 

Dulce est desipere in loco* 

•tated in the introductory remttrkt, inviiet the individual, whom he here 
addressee, to an entertainment, where each guest is to contribute bis 
quota. Our poet agrees to ftimish the wine, if Virgil will supply perfiunee, 
and hence tells him he shall have wine for his spikenard." This was by 
no means unusual. See Catull. 13, where the poet promises Fabellus per- 
fume and other compensations, provided he should bring the supper with 
him — 17. Parvus onyx^ ** A small alabaster box." Not, one formed of the 
onyx stone. Eliciet cadtem, ** "Will draw forth a cask," L e. wiU cause me 
to ftimish a cask of wine for the entertainment. The opposition between 
parvus onyx and cadtu is worthy of notice. — 18. Qui nunc Sttfyieiis, kc, 
** Which now lies stored away in the Sulpician repositories." Consult note 
on Ode III. 20, 7. According to Porphyrion In Us scholia on this passage, 
the poet alludes to a certain Sulpicius Galba, a well known merchant of the 
day. Horace thus promises to be a little extravagant, for at home he usually 
drank but the vile Sabinum. tnlpicius appears to have kept this establish- 
ment, for the purpose of disposing of the superfluous produce of his own farm 
and vineyards. Accubat^ *' Apothecarum parietibufl aocUnabant cados." 
Orbll. Thus also they are described by Homer ( Odyss. /3. 384 : ) ir/0M il%ine 
«-«T< r«7x«y •<*);^TK.~19. Donare Uxrgtu. A Grsecism for largtu danandi^ or 
nddonandum. Amara curarum^ " Bitter cares." An imitation of the Gredc 
idiom (r« itix^k rSr fM(i/Af£f\ in place of the common Latin form amanu 
ettrmt. Similar instances occur Sat. H. 3, 86 : vana rerum; A. P. 49 : abdUm . 
rerum. — 31 . Cum tua merce^ ** With thy dub," i. e. with thy share towards 
the entertainment ; or in other words with the perftmnes. The part ftimidied 
by each guest toward afeast, is here regarded as a kind of merchandise, which 
partners in trade throw into a cmnmon stock that th^ may divide the pro- 
fits.— 22. Aon ego te meis immunem^ Sec, '*I do not intend that thou shouldflt 
moisten thyself; at tree cost, with the contents of my cups, as the rich mas 
does in some well-stored abode." Tingere is used like the Greek riyytn, 
ftfixut,—^. Nigrorumque memor igndum, " And, mindful of the gloomy fires 
ci tbm /uneral pile," i. e. of the ahoTtDeia oC eodstence.— 37. Misce thttHUam 
mmtambrwem, Ac, •* BlendalltOelofts 'wlVhttis ^otmi \>\axA\NX\a^id2^giddb«^ 
<»^lroioo(W on » proper occMion." I>ei^pere vt«B«^ *W>aa«^ " V^i^^^ 
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CARMEN XIIL 

AD LYCBN. 

AuDivEBE, Lyce, di mea vota, di 
Audivere, Lyce. Fis anus, et tamen 
Vis formosa videri, 

Ludisque et bibis impudens, 

Et cantu tremulo pota Cupidinem 5 

Lentum sollicitas. Die virentis et 
Doctae psallere Chiae 

Pulcnris excubat in genis. 

Importunus enim transvolat aridas 
Quercus, et refugit te, quia luridi 10 

Dentes, te quia rugae 
Turpant et capitis nives. 

Nee Coae referunt jam tibi purpurae, 
Nee clari lapides tempora, quae semel 

Notis condita £istis 15 

Inclusit volucris Dies. 

fool," andhenoe we obtain other kindred meanings, sueh as, ** to indulge in 
festive eiOoyment,** **to unbend," *'give loose," fto. Compare Seneca de 
Tranq. An, 15 : Si gracopoeUa credimut, €tUquando et ifuamrejueundum est. 

Ode XIIL — Addressed to Lyce, now adTanced in years. See Od. III. 10, 
where Horace complains of the pride and arrogance of Lyce. 

6—28. 5. Tremulo. Alluding to the faHore of the voice through age. 
Tremutot ** Ut solet esse anus bene potse." Okell. Comp. Agathias Anth. 
Pal. I. 168 : xi/Xi* fi»/*fi»ivu ^Styfjutri 9^;«Xi«.— 7. Doctaptallere. A Grae- 
cten for docUeptaSeneUf or mptaUendo, ** Skilled in muric and in song." Ptatta 
(from the Greek ^'^XXm) here means to play on a musical instrument, and 
accompany it with the voice. Its primitive signification, however, like that 
of the Greek verb whence it is derived, refers to instrumental performance 
alone. PteUlere, ** pr. digito, non plectro, chordam impellere, ut Hesiod. I. 
155: '4'AxXm »»i mBoft^uf." Okbll. — 8. Excubat, "Keeps watch," Cupid 
stations himsdf in the cheeks of Chia, watching for his victims. Excubat, 
** Watches the live-long night," ** Vigil cnbat." Obell. Comp. Soph. Antig. 
728 : 'Efttf . . . 'Ot ir /tttXmxtuf rm^uaus vUkftZt inyv^'vuf . — 9. Importunus, 
" The cruel boy." Ironical. Aridou Quercui. Thus the Gtveks called men 
worn out by age y(c^»^tM». — 12. Capitit m'oec, "Hie snows of thy head,** 
i. e. thy lo^s whitened with the snows of years.— 13. J^ee One referunt jam 
tibi purpura, &c., ** Now, neither the purple vestments of Cos, nor sparkling 
Jewels, bring bade to thee the moments, which the ftoc^i^'^ ^ >BtaA tvaoic^K^ 
and shut iq> in the pnblio registers.** Cea|nirpur«. tVaV^oxA^I^^^^'*^ 
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Quo luglt Venus ? heu! quove color? decens 
Quo motus ? quid habes iUius, illius, 
Quae spirabat Amores, 

Quae me surpuerat mihi ? 20 

Felix post Cinaram notaque et artium 
Gratarum facies I Sed Cinarae breves 
Annos fata dederunt, 
Servatura diu parem 
Comicis vetulae temj)oribus Ljrcen ; 25 

Possent ut juvenes visere fervidi, 
Multo non sine risu, 

Dilapsam in cineres facem. 



CARMEN XIV. 

AD AUGUSTUM. 

QuJE cura Patrum, quaeve Quiritium, 

famed for the manufacture of a species of vestments, termed, from the place 
«-here they were made, Coan {vestet Coai). They were made of silk, and are 
described as fine, thin, and irideed almost transparent. *' Qnibus tunc hujus 
generis libertinse utebantur." Orell. — 17. Vemu^ " Thy beauty." Decent 
motus, " Thy graceful deportment." Male olim cum v. color conjungebant, 
Qunct. J. 10. 26 : Corporis decens et aptus motus, qui dieitur ttnvBf*im est n«- 
cessarius. — 18. IlUw, iUius, '* Of that Lyce, that Lyce." Spirabat amores. 
Comp. Aacr. : 

Kuirpv eXtjii irvieuo-eiv. 
20. Surpuerat. For surripuerat. — 21. Felix post Cinaram, &c., " A form, once 
yielding in beauty to Cinara alone, and famed also for every pleasing charm." 
Facies here applies to the entire play of expression, and not morely to the 
features. Many have supposed three epithets to exist, /acier felix — notaque 
vast Cinaram — et fades gratarum artium. But Bentley Joins et nota quoque 
gratarum artium fades, i. e. " a beauty happy by praises next to Cinara, and 
known also for graceful accomplishments." Nota gratarum artium, as Od. 
11.2,6: notus in fratres animi patemi. Artium gratarum, *' Quae motu ocul- 
orum, supercilionim, cervicis placet." Orell. " Nods and becks and wreathed 
smiles." Milt.— 24. Ssrvatura diu parem, &c., *' Intending to preserve Lyce 
for a long period, S(> as to be equal to the years of an old crow," i. e. until 
the should become a rival in years with the aged crow. Vetula. Horace 
uses the low and degrading term here, as more insulting ; the honourable word 
is found in Od. III. 17. 13 : annosa comix. Consult note on Ode III. 17, 13. — 
28. Dilapsam in cineres facem, " The torch that had once inflamed th^n, re- 
duced to ashes." 
Ode XIV.— 'We have already tiated, Vn tYie ValiQ^uc\ATi t«RAxV%\Aib« 
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Plenis honorum mimeribus tuas, 
Auguste, virtutes in aevum 
Per titulos memoresque fastos 

-Stemet? O, qua sol habitabiles 5 

Illustrat oras, maxime principum ; 
Quern leffis expertes Latinae 
Vindefici didicere nuper, 

Quid Marte posses. Milite nam tuo 
Drusus Genaunos, implacidum genus, 10 

Breunosque veloces, et arces 
Alpibus impositas tremendis, 

fourth ode of the present book, that Horace had been directed by Augustus 
to celebrate in song the victories of Drusus and Tiberius. The piece to which 
we have alluded is devoted, in consequence, to the praises of the former, the pre» 
sent one to those of the latter, of the two princes. In both productions, how* 
ever, the art of the poet is shown in ascribing the success of the two brothers 
to the wisdom and fostering counsels of Augustus himself. " Omnino simil- 
limum ciun argumentum Jan\]am tractasset, minus spontaneus est impetus 
quo fertur, ac diligentissima arte omnia sunt elaborata ne in illo vis poetica 
aliquatenus exhansta viderctur." Orbli.. 

1— -15. 1. Qua cura Patrutn^ &c., " "What care on the part of the Fathers, 
or what on the part of the Roman people at large, can, by offerings rich with 
honours, perpetuate to the latest ages, O, Augustus, the remembrance of thy 
virtues, in public inscriptions, and recording annals ?" — 2. Muneribiu. Al- 
luding to the various public monuments, decrees, &c., proceeding from a 
grateful people.— 4. TUulot. The reference is to public inscriptions of every 
kind, as well on the pedestals of statues, as on arches, triumphal monu- 
ments, coins, &c. Some of the coins of Augustus bear the inscription JEtaa.' 
KiTATi AuousTi. Memoretque fastos. Consult note on Ode III. 17. 4.-5. 
Mtemet. Yarro, as quoted by Nonius (2. 57), uses this same verb : " Lit- 
teris ac laudibus setemare." HabUahUes^ "Ut it •Uw/uuvfi pro urbe ter- 
rarum." Oaxix. — 6. Principum. It was the wise and prudent policy of 
Augustus, not to innovate titles, but to assmne these habitual to the ears of 
stem yet broken republicans. Thus Rex was avoided, Dominus shunned, and 
Princeps, an old name indicative of primacy in rank, not pinoer, chosen. It 
remained for Domitian to assume, the titles Dominus et Deus. — 7. Quern legis 
Expertes Lattnte, &c., ** Whom the Vindelici, free before from Roman sway, 
lately learnt what thou couldst do in war." Or, more freely and intelligibly, 
*' Whose power in war the Vindelici, &c. lately experienced." We have here 
an imitation of a well-known Greek idiom. — 8. Vindelici, Consult note en 
Ode IV. 4. 18. Didicere, " felt." " Novere, sensere cum damno et clade sua." 
Orell. — 16. Genaunos, implacidum genus Breunosque velocet. The poet here 
substitutes for the Rseti and Vindelici of the fourth ode, the Genauni and 
Breuni, Alpine nations, dwelling in their vicinity and allied to thAov \sk^vK. 
Tbia ia done apparently with the view of amv>W^%>Oc»NN«*«dR*^A'QBiA'iws»% 
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Dejecit acer plus vice simplici. 
Major Neronum mox grave proBlium 

Commisit, immanesque B^tois 15 

Auspiciis pepulit secundis : 

Spectandus in certamine Martio, 
Devota morti pectora liberae 
Quantis fatigaret minis : 

Indomitas prope qualis nndas 20 

Neros, by incrMwiiig the number of tbe conquered nationf . The Genanni and 
Breuni occupied the VaUediNon and Vol BrauniOt to the east and north-east 
of the Logo Maggiore (Lacus Verbanus.) Implacidum. This word was used 
by no writer previous to Horace : similarly inyUaeatus, appears to be used only 
by Virg. £n. in. 420, and Ovid. Met. VUI. 347. Arcet, " Castella ab lis in 
Alpibus ezstructa." Orbll.— 13. Dejecit acer phu vice dmpHeit ** More than 
once bravely overthrew." An tr. This though the usual Interpretation, does 
not appear to be correct ; the words rather mean, " with more slaughter than 
he received." " His non tantsm solum cladem intulit, quantam ipsi dederant, 
sed duplam, hoc est earn non simplici vice reddidit." Orbll. — 14. Major 
Neronum, " The elder of the Neros." Alluding to Tiberius, the future em- 
peror. Grave premium. Fea contends that the meaning is, **DnutUt warred 
against these nations, by a series of assaults, Tiberiw, on the other hand by 
a single decisive engagement ;" but this contradicts the authority of Dio (54, 
22). Horace could not well use the plural here, and accordingly he haa pot jir<r- 
Uum comrnHtere, for belia gerere — 15. Immanetque JUetot autpieiitt &c., ** And 
under thy fiivouring auspices, drove back the ferodlous Rssti." In the time 
of the republic, when the consul performed anything in person, he was said 
to do it by his own conduct and auspices {ductu, vel imperioy et autpicio suo) ; 
but if his lieutenant, or any other person, did it by his command, it was said 
to be done autpicio connUit, ductu legati, undar the auspices of the consul, and 
the conduct of the legatus. In this manner the emperors were said to do 
everything by their own auspices, although they remained at Rome. By the 
Hcti in the text are meant the united forces of the Bseti, Vindelici, and their 
allies. The flrst of these constituted, in fact, the smallest part, as their strength 
had already been broken by Drusns. Compare introductory remarks to the 
fourth ode of this book. 

17—33. 17. Speciandtu in certamine Martio, &c., "Giving an illustrious 
proof in the martial conflict, with what destruction he could overwhdm those 
bosoms that were devoted to death in the cause of fireedom." The poet here 
-alludes to the custom prevalent among these, and other barbarous nations, 
especially such as were of Germanic or Celtic origin, of devoting themselvea 
to death in defence of their country's freedom. Bentley reads indomitns, 
afgreeing with auHer, but as auiter is naturally impetuous or violent, the epi- 
thet is rather required for undat. Prope qualis. Thus Sat. II. 3. 368 : tem- 
pettatit ptope ritu. ** Videlicet prope ut gracorum r;^!^^ in talibus signiflcat 
crebro id fleri, quo de agitur ; in prosa oratione : qualis undas soiei exeitar^ 
jisuter." Okbll. Fatigaret. 8om«t MS8. have J!s<tgara<. Heinsius proposea 
Bentley retains the commonTeaAhit, ^ «o\vM\nn««2R««peclA<nAM»« 
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Exercet Auster, Pleiadum choro 
Scindente nubes : impiger hostium 
Vexare turmas, et frementem 
Mittere equum medlos per ignes. 
Sic tauriformis volvitur Aufidus, 25 

Qua regna Dauni praefluit Appuli, 
Quum saevit, horrendamque cultis 
Diluviem meditatur agris ; 

Ut barbarorum Claudius agmina 

torn cnmfatigaret ; si legeiitftet^arii, turn hoc dices, nunc speetandos, quantU 
minis dim fktigavearit." — 21. Exercet^ "Tames." Plaadum chcro sdndente 
nuheit &c., ** When the dance of the Pleiades is severing the clouds." A beau- 
tiful mode of ezpresring the rising of these stars. The Pleiades are seven stars 
in the neck of the bull. They are fiibled to have been seven of the daughters 
of Atlas, whence th^y are also called Atlantidet. ( Virg. Geor.I. 221 . ) They 
rise with the sun on the tenth day before the Calends of May (22nd of Aprfl), 
according to Columella. The Latin writers generally call them VergiUct, 
from their rising about the Vernal Equinox. The appellation of Pleiades is 
supposed to come from «rXf«, '* to sail," because their rising marlced the sea- 
son wlien the storms of winter had departed, and everything favoured the re- 
newal of navigation. Some, however, derive the name from «rAu«»((, becanee 
they appear in a cluster, and thus we find Manilius calling them " tidiu glo- 
meraXtUe^" Scindente nubeSf " severing the cloudy" and thereby causing rain. 
'* Pleiadum choro imbres effUndente e nubibus a vento sdssis, ruptis." Orsll.— 
24. Mediot per ignes. Some commentators regard this as a proverbial ezpres- 
»on, alluding to an affair full of imminent danger, and compare it with the 
Greek itk kv^U /juXuv, The scholiast, on the other hand, explains it as equi- 
valent to "per medium pugneeferoorem." We rather think with Gesner, bow- 
ever, that the reference is to some historical event which has not come down 
to us. AiTTH. The interpretation of the Schol. is defended by the imitation of 
Silius XIV. 176 : Per mediot ignet mediotque per erues. Bentley reads entet 
for ignet. —25. Sic taurifomdt voloitur Aufidut^ ** With the same fury is the 
bull-formed Auiidus rolled along." The epithet taurijbrmit, analogous to the 
Greek r«v(«/cM(^, alludes either to the bnU's head, or to the horns, with which 
the gods of rivers were anciently represented. The scholiast on Euripides 
( Orest. 1 378) is quite correct in referring the explanation of this to the roaring 
<^ thefar waters. Thus of Xanthns Hom. n. ^. 217 ; fu/jufxiK nCrt rttv^t. 
See also t. 87. The idea is adapted by Milt. P. L. XL 829 : 

Then shall this mount 
Of Paradise by might of waves be moved 
Out of his place, puthed hy the homed flood. 

Consult note on Ode III. 30. 10 — ^26. Qua regna Daum, ftc, ** Where it flows 
by the realms of Apulian Daunus," i. e. where it waters the land of Apulia. 
Prafluit, For praterfluU, Compare Ode lY . 3. 19. Meditatur. ** Tamquam 
pwatus est ad inundandos agros." Orell. Bentley reads minitatur but the 
metaphor in medUor^ as being borrowed from a TeaaonSsk% vs'««t,\ak Ts«st% 
poetleaL Tbva also Virg. Geor. 1. 46^ •. q^ co^vcvt VMi»ft«» AmA«» — ''^ 
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Ferrata vasto diniit impetu, 30 

Primosque et extremos metendo 
Stravit humum, sine clade victor j 

Te copias, te consilium et tuos 
Praebente divos. Nam, tibi quo die 

Portus Alexandrea supplex 35 

Et vacuam patefecit aulam, 

Fortuna lustro prospera tertio 
Belli secundos reddidit exitus, 
Laudamque et optatum peractis 

Imperiis decus arrogavit, 40 

Te Cantaber non ante domabilis, 
Medusque, et Indus, te profugus Scythes 
Miratur, o tutela praesens 
Italiae dominaequcj Romse : 

Agrnina ferrata^ ** The iron-dad bands." Calle«: Cntpellarii by Tacitus. 
Diruit, a word employed usually to denote the destruction of buildings. — 31 . 
Metendo, " By mowing down." Thus the Greeks use »/*£». Comp. Virg. 
JEn. X. 513: Proximo qiusque metit gladio. Straoit humum^ *' with their 
bodies strewed the earth." — 32. Sine clade, " Without loss to himself," i. e. 
with trifling injury to his own army. — 33. Comilium et tuot divot, " Thy 
counsel and thy favouring gods," i. e. thy counsel and thy auspices. By the 
expression tuos dioos, the poet means the favour of heaven, which had con- 
stantly accompanied the arms of Augustus . hence the gods are, by a bold 
figure, called his own. A proof of this favour is given in the very next sen- 
tence, in which it is stated, that, on the fifteenth anniversary of the capture 
of Alexandria, the victories of Drusus and Tiberius were achieved over their 
barbarian foes. 

34 — 52. 34. Nam, tihi quo die, &c., *' For, at the close of the third lustrum 
from the day on which the suppliant Alexandria opened wide to thee her 
harbours and deserted court, propitious fortune gave a favourable issue to the 
war." Alexandria was taken a.u.c. 724, and the war with the Rsti and Vin- 
delici was brought to a close a.u.c. 739. Alexand$-ia supplex, because repre- 
sented as a female figure, in an humble posture. — 36. Vacuam aulam. Al- 
luding to the retreat of Antony and Cleopatra into the monument. — 37. 
Lustro. Consult note on Ode II. 4. 22. *' Non nimis accurate de uno eodem- 
que die accipienda videntur: sed est: eodem prope tempore recurrente." 
Orbll.— 41. Cantaber. Consult note on Ode II. 6. 2. — 42. Medusque. Com- 
pare introductory remarks, Ode III. 5. and note on Ode I. 26. 3. Indus. 
Consult note on Ode I. 12. 55. Scytlies. Consult notes on Ode II. 9. 23, and 
III. 8. 23.-43. Miratur. This word is used in precisely the same sense as the 
Greek Btcv/MkXui, i. e. to worship, to honour. See Virg. Geor. IV. 215. 
Howell. Tutela prceseru. iTj^«vr.j. 1\vua"Nlftwaiv^.YT.Vi\<i.*lVI\ Oixtm 
r»Ajur,t fir*fsitffri(» 6m, Consult note oi\ oens 1\\. ^. 1. — V\. "Donun*^ 
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Te, fontium qiu celat origines, 45 

Nilusque, et Ister, te rapidus Tigris, 
Te belluosus qui remotis 

Obstrepit Oceanus Britaimis : 

Te non paventis funera Galliae 
Duraeque tellus audit Iberiae : 50 

Te casde gaudentes Sygambri 
Compositis venerantur armis. 



CARMEN XV. 

AUGUSTI LAUDES. 

Phcebus rolentem proelia me loqui 

•' Mistress of the world." — 45, Fontium qui cdai ongines KUut. The Nile, 
the largest river of the old world, still conceals, observes Malte-Brun, its true 
sources from the research of science. At least scarcely anything more of 
them is known to us now than was known in the time of Eratosthenes. — 46. 
L^r. The Danube. The poet alludes to the victories of Augustus over the 
Dacians, and other barbarous tribes dwelling in the vicinity of this stream.— 
46. Bapidus Tigris, " The arrowy Tigris." The reference is to Armenia, 
over which country Tiberius, by the orders of Aug^istus, a. v. c. 731, placed 
Tigrancs as king. The epithet here applied to the Tigris is very appropriate. 
It is a very swift stream, and its great rapidity, *he natural effect of local cir- 
cumstances, has procured for it the name of Tigr in the Median tongue, 
DigUto in the Arabic, and Hiddekel in Hebrew ; all which terms denote the 
iUght of an arrow. — 17. Belluosus^ "Teeming with monsters." /Aiy»»r,'nif» 
Fausanias says of that part of the ocean, Het^ixireu dr.^i» •v2s» iotxir* rtTt 
iv OttXatrry r^ Xoix^. — AS. Britannit, Consult note on Ode III. .5. 3. — 49. 
Non paventis funera Gallug, Lucan (I. 459. seqq.) ascribes the contempt of 
death, which characterised the Gauls, to their belief in the metempsychosis aa 
taught by the Druids. — 50. Auditt ** Obeys."— 51. Sygambri, Consult note 
on Ode IV. 2. 36. — 52. Compositis armis, ** Thehr arms being laid aside." 
" Depositis prosss fuisset orationis, compositis id prseterea significat, recondita 
esse ab iis arma et ab usu remota." Orbll. 

Odb XV.— The poet feigns, that, when about to celebrate in song the bat- 
tles and victories of Augustus, Apollo reproved him for his rash attempt, and 
that he thereupon turned his attention to sul]|)ects of a less daring nature, and 
more on equality with his poetic powers. The bard therefore sings of the 
blessings conferred on the Roman people by the glorious reign of the monarch— 
the closing of the temple of Janus— the prevalence of universal peace— the 
revival of agriculture— the re-establishment of laws and public morals— the 
re-kindling splendour of the Roman name. Hence the concluding declara.- 
tion of the piece, that Augustus shall T«ceW% ^V\xv& \votv»\nv v^ ^ ^NsxiSaani 
deity, from the hands of a grateful peopVe. Astu. W%.Aw^ c«3i€at*\xA. ^^^^ 
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Victas et urbes, increpuit lyra : 
Ne parva Tyrrheniim per aequor 
Vela darem. Tua, Caesar, «etas 

Fruges et agrls retulit ubere&» 5 

Et signa nostro restituit Jovi, 
Derepta Parthorum superbis 
Postibus, et vacuiun duellis 

Janmn Qulrinum clusit, et ordineit- 

Rectum evaganti firena Licentiae ] 

pndses of Dnunu and Tfberins, it wm tmt natural that Horace should sing 
in lionour of Augustus. Military prowess had formed the subject of the pana- 
gyrics upon the former. Peace and restored morality are to be the glories of 
the hitter. 

1—31. I. Phcebu* volentem. See., ^Thoabus sternly reproved me, when, 
wishing to sing oh the lyre of battles and sutj^ugated cities, and warned me not 
to spread my little sails over the surfS^ce of the Tuscan sea." To attempt, with 
his feeble genius, to sing the victories of Augustus, is, according to the bard, to 
venture in a little bark on a broad tempestuous ocean. Avth. hicrepuUlyra. 
Thus Join; like the Greek xXfi/^^**** ret^ttx^wuf. loUo offended at the 
theme of war struck cU once all the chords of the lyre, which produced a Jarring 
discord. Virgil attributes to the god even a more violent mark of <Kspleasare 
(Ed. Vl. 3 :) cum canerem reges et prceUa^ Cynthiw aurem veUit et admonuit. 
It is with consummate art, the poet represents vxtr as forbidden by Apollo to be 
the subject of his song. Vela darem, poesy is thus often compared to navigation ; 
Virg. Geor. n. 41 : pelagoqtte volans da vela patenti. — 5. Fruget uberes^ 
*' Abundant harvests." Alluding to the revival of agriculture after the storms 
of war. — 6. Et tigtut nostro restituit Jovi, ** And has restored the Roman 
standards to our Jove." An allusion to the recovery of the standards ( a.v.c. 
734) lost in the overthrow of Crassus and the check of Antony. Consult note 
on Ode I. 26. 3, and introduct<nry remarks, Ode III. 5.-8. Et vacuum dueUis, 
&c., " And has closed the temple of Janus Quiiinus, free firom wars." The 
temple of Janus was open in war and closed in peace. It had been dosed 
previous to the reign of Augustus, once in the days of Nnma, and a second 
lime at the conclusion of the first Punic war. Under Augustus it was closed 
thrice : once in a.u.c. 725, after the overthrow of Antony (compare Orosius, 
6. 22. and Dio Cassius, 56. 23) again in a. u. c. 729, after the reduction of the 
Cantabri (compare Dio Cassius, 53. 26) and the third time, when the Dacians, 
Dalmatians, and some of the German tribes were subdued by Tiberius and 
Drusus. (Compare Dio Cassius, 54. 36.) To this last Horace is here sup. 
posed to allude. We have retained Janum Qtimm, i. e. Janum Quiritium. 
When the temple of Janus was the third time closed is not clearly known. Some 
with Maason, refer it to the year 744, others to 748. Horace appears to allude 
merely to the Uct of its having been closed ttcice. Against the reading Qui- 
rinum Orkll. remaiks *' Quid, quod noster ««x«f «»/•» vitare videtnr io 
eadem terrninatione Janum fiuirimem." — 9. Et ordinem rectum, he. The 
order of construction is as foWowa *. et injecit jtchq Ltcenti* evoKcmti 
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Injecit, emovitque culpas, 
Et veteres revocavit artes : 

Per quas Latinum nomen et Italas 
Crevere vires, famaque et impeil 

Porrecta majestas ad ortum p \^ 

Solis adijiesperio cubili. SlJ^ 

Custode rerum Caesare, non furor 
Civilis aut vis exiget otium, 
Non ira, quae procudit enses, 

Et miseras inimicat urbes. 20 

Non, qui profundum Damibium bibunt, 
Edicta rumpent Julia, non G^tae, 
Non Seres, infidive Persas, 

Non Tanain prope flumen ortl. 

Nosque et profestis lucibus et sacris. 25 

Inter jocosi munera Liberi, 
Cum prole matronisque nostrifl. 
Rite deos prius apprecati, 

Virtute functos, more patrum, duces, 

extra rwtum ordinem^ ** And has curbed unbridled Licentiousness." Con • 
suit note on Ode IV. 5. 22.-1*2. Veteres artest "The virtues of former 
days." '* Prudentiam, fortitudinem, Justitiam, temperantiam." Schol.— 
15. Ortut. Bentley prefinrs ortum to ortut^ "ne toties sibilet litera 8 in 
majesUu ad ortiu tottt.'*— 16. jib Hetperio cubiUt ** From his resting-place 
in the west."— 18. Exiget otkarit ** Shall drive away repose." "Alii scrip- 
serunt exknety quod tamen usurpatur potius de rebus ingratis veluti ea- 
imere curam^ metum, &c. et prseterea prosn esset orationis." Orell.— 20. 
Jnimicatf " Renders hostile." *' Ut Laberius inquinare pro iruquum reddere 
dixerat, sic Horatius, quod sciam, primus hoc verbo usurpavit pro : mimieai 
inter te reddit, ad beUa domettica excitat." Orell. — 21. Non qui profundum, 
&c. Alluding to the nations dwelling along the borders of the Danube, the 
Germans, RSBti, Dacians, &c — 22. Edicta Julia, " The Julian edicts." The 
reference is to the laws imposed by Augustus, a member of the Julian line, on 
Tanquished nations. Gette. Consult note on Ode ni. 24. 11. — 23. Seree. 
Consult note on Ode 1. 12. 55. Florus states, that the Seres sent an embassy, 
with valuable gifts, to Augustus (IV. 12. 61). Infidive Perta, **0f the 
faithless Parthians."— 24. Tanain prope ftumen orti. Alluding to the Scy- 
thians. Among the embassies sent to Augustus, was one firom the Scythians.— 
25. Etprofettit lucibus et sacris, ** Both on common and safcred da.^%** Oai^>. 
suit note on Ode 1. 18. 7. — 26. Mun'^ra Liberi. CQitaE<si!».TtfAA wi'Ci^X. v^» 
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Lydis remixto carmine tibiis, 30 

Trojamque et Anchisen et almas 
Progeniem Veneris canemus, 

7.— -29. FirttUe functotf *' Authors of illustrious deeds." — 30. Lydis remixto 
carmine tibiiit ** In song, mingled alternate with the Lydi^n flutes," i. e. with 
alternate vocal and isftnunental music. The Indian flutes were the same 
with what were called the right-handed flutes /SBbng the ancient Antes, 
those most frequently mentioned are the Hbia dettra and rinistree pares and 
impares. It would seem that the double flute consisted of two tubes, which 
were so Joined together as to have but one mouth, and so were both blown at 
once. That which the musician played on with his right-hand was called 
tlHa dextra^ the right-handed flute ; with his left, the tibia sinistra^ the left- 
handed flute. The latter had but few holes, and sounded a deep, serious bass ; 
the other had many holes, and a sharper and livelier tone. The right-handed 
flutes, as has already been remarked, were the same with what were called 
the Lydian, while the left-handed were identical with what were denominated 
the Tyrian. More Patrum. Comp. Cic. Tusc. L 2 : EHinorigkubus (Catonis) 
siditos esse in epuUs canere contfioas ad Hbicinem de darorum hominum virtu- 
tibus. — 31. AlmcB progeniem Veneris. An allusion to Augistus, who had 
passed by adoption into the Julian family, and consequently claimed descent 
with that line, from Ascanius, the gi'andson of Anchiset and Venua. 
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CARMEN I. 

AD M^CEXATEAT. 

Ibis Libumis inter alta navlum, 
Amice, propugnacula, 

* As far as can be concluded from the existing remains of Grecian poetiy, Ut 
most ancient species consisted of verses of one description only in each inece, 
and each verse concluding a sentence. When poetry, however, after the 
dignified heroics of Homer, and the gnomic compositions of Hesiod, was em- 
ployed on lighter and humbler themes, its numbers and rhythm were altered 
to suit each subjlect, and were united by a more artftd composition. The 
earliest form of the Epode (from ir/ and »H an addition to a song) was that 
formed of an hexameter, and its kindred verse the pentameter, which union 
was denominated more usually the Elegiac stanza. Archilochus, as he made 
many alterations in choral composition, so also introduced many species oi 
Epode, five of which are here enumerated : 1st, when he united two simple 
verses, as : 

Tit crctf r«(^i<(i f^if»e ; 
2nd, when he formed the first as an asynartete, as : 

Ta7«« )'«( f <X«Tnr«< l^aif viri x»(liint ikutrQiis 
H»kkr,9 x»t' ix^* ifAfAaran ix^v**' 

3rd, when the second became asynartetic, as Hor. Epod. XIII. : 

Horrida tempestas coelnm contraxit et imbres 
Nivesque deducunt Jovem, nunc mare nunc sUOn. 

4th, when both verses were asynartetic, as : 

*AvXikvi»}> xirtrc^ifMS iri hOv^xfA^MS. 

5th, when the shorter verse precedes, as Hor. Ep. XI. 

Fetti, nihil me sicut antea Juvat 
Scribere versiculos, amore perculsnm gravi. 

Lastly, the term Epode was so tax extended in signification, as to designate amf 
poem inwhidi a thorter verse wot made to /Mow a long one^ wliich will serve ai 
a general definition for all the productions of Horace that go by this nanM^ 
The definition of Epode, given by Hepbfisdon (,de Melt. ^A^ «^» ^aNii»Cv>\ 
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Paratus oiiJie Gaesaris periculum 
Subire, Maecenas, tuo. 

rrlx^ m^tirit rt irifi^irrm- where m^irr^ corretponds to the Latin mp^mt, 
and refers to a verse «xieqiial to <»e wUcfa has gone before, or, in other 
words, less than it. The minority of Horace's Epodes may be daaaed with 
that species, described by himseli; Epp. L 19. 20 : 

■■ Farios ego primns lambos 
Ostendi Latio, numeros anhnosque secutns 
Archilochi, non res et agentia yorba Lycamben. 

Their dates range firom a.it.c. 713 (Ep. XYI.) to 724 (Ep. IX.) From his 
own expression Epp. L 19. 23, quoted above, it vp^ean that tiiese Epodes 
were poUished by the poet liimsdf. Some have erroneously supposed that 
tii^ were suppressed by the poet, lest the too free sprit, not yet fully taught 
the courtier, should oflirod Augustus ; but he who passed over in sUenoe the 
bold songs of Bibaculus and Catullus, could well afford to smile at the little 
fireedoms of his own favoured Horace. 

" On the historical bearing of the book of Epodes, nothing can be more 
satlsfiactory and singularly distinct than the paragraph quoted in the Cfanmo- 
logical Table from Mr. Clinton's Fasti Hdlenici, under the year a. o. 31. 

It ought, however, to be remarked, that in the Epodea, also, HoraM bj no 
means intended to arrange the several pieces according to the exact order at 
time. Thus, Epode YIL, Quo quo teeleHi .... contemplates the impmiding 
war betwixt Caesar and Antony as yet distant, and with horror and dismay 
deprecates such an event. The date of it, therefore, must be carried back as 
Ikr as other considerations will allow; and the same renuurk may be extended 
to the XVL Epode, Altera Jam teritur . . . which, firom shnilarity of 8«l()eet. 
might be expected to stand in conjunction with the Yllth., were it not (m we 
have seen in other cases) for the sake of variety, periiaps, kept sqtarate. 

Both those Epodes, in anything like allusion to the leaders of the great 
political parties, are obscure now, from the poet's studied delicacy at the time. 
As long as any hope remained of healing the breach, Horace was not the man 
to aggravate the discord ; but, when matters had come to an open rupture^ 
in that Epode, I., Ibis Libumis ... he testifies, at once, his per8<Hial devoted- 
ness to Maecenas, in a strain of the most delighted gratnlation ; yet even then 
(V. 29) not naming Antony, though he clearly alludes to him. While the 
di^praceful phenomenon of Cleopatra's game curtain, in a scene like that, is 
r^resented as moving the indignation even of foreigners to forsake sadi a 
leader. 

Ep. IX. 15 — 18. Interque signaturpe militaria 

Sol aspicit canopium 
Ad hoc frementes vertemnt bis ndlle equos 
GaUic 



It was about the year (b. o. 30) after that memorable engagement, when 
the affair at Alexandria had left Caesar without a rival, that Horace broke out 
in his final eflfbsion of joy, 1. c. XXXYII, ntmc est bibendum . . . connected 
with that eventful epodi." Tatk. 

Efodk I.— Written a short time previous to the battle ot Aetium. The 
bild offers himself as a oompanion to Maecenas, when the latter was on the 
efCOfanimrUng in the expe^tion asaUn^ AnauMv^ vbA. Oaa0itev«Di^«s.. 
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Quid nos, quibus te vita si superstite 6 

Jucunda, si contra, gravis ? 
Utrumne jussi persequemur otiuiii^ 

Non didce, ni tecum 8imul||\ j 
An hunc laborem mente laturi, decet 

Qua ferre non moUes viroe ? 10 

Feremus ; et te velper Alpium juga, 

Inhospitalem et Caucasum 
Vel occidentis usque ad ultimum sinum 

Forti sequemur pectore. 

presaes hia perfect wHUngnfiw to sluure every danger with his patron and 
friend. MsBcenas, however, apprehensive for the poet's safety, reftised to 
grant his request. Ahth. When the ode was composed it was certainly the 
intention of Augustus, that Maecenas should accompany him to Brundusium, 
whither he had summoned all thd leading men of Rome, either to benefit by 
their councils ; or, more probably to deter wavering spirits, on the eve of a 
great contest, by the apparent display of unanimity, for who would dare to 
oppose his will? It was finally determined that Meeoenas was to remain at 
Rome, where as Seneca sa^s, absentit CcetarU partibutjunctm ett. An obscure 
author (Anct. Eleg. in ob. Msscen. 45) : Bfontions his presence at the battle 
of Actium : 

Cum freta Niliacse texerunt lata carinse, 
Fortis eras circum, fortis et ante duoem. 

But there is no authority for this, nor for the dreams of the scholiast that 
Maecenas commanded the libumian gallies. 

1—18. 1. Ibit Libumitf ftc, *'Dear Maecenas, thou idlt venture in the 
Libumian gallies amid the towering bulwarks or the ships of Antony." If 
we credit the scholiast Acron, Augustus, when setting out againsi Antony 
and Cleopatra, gave the command of the Libumian gallies to Maecenas. But 
see above. Anthon prints tibis first clause as an interrogation, erroneously. 
'* Non eat interrogatio sed afflrmatio." Orkll. LUntmit. These vessels by 
their swiftness greatly caused the victory at Actium. If we credit Vegetius, 
they were impelled by paddle-i^ieels woi&ed by oxen. Propugnctctda. Pliny 
also mentions the SvXivwt irC^yvt of the ships of Antony. Virgil also des- 
cribing the fleet of Anthony, says (VIU. 691) 

Felago credas innare revulsas , 
Cydadaa, aut montea concurrere montibus altos ; 
Tanta mole viri turritis puppibus instant. 

Quid noif quitnu te, &c., " And what shall I do, to whom life is pleasing if 
thou survive ; if otherwise, a burthen?" The ellipsis is to be supplied as 
foUowa : Quid noifaciamxu quibus vita est jucunda H te tupentite vivitur, n 
contra aodderit, gram* f Orelliua thinka there ia a union of two eonatrac- 
tiona, "ai superatea mihi eria," and "te auperatite."— 7. JuMfi, Underatand 
a te. — 9. An hunc taboremt Sec, *' Or ahaU I endure the toils of this campaign 
with that reaolution with which it beoomea the brave to bear them?*' — 18. 
Inhotpitalem Caucamtn, Gonault note on Ode I. 22. ^— V&. OodAm&Kx 
utfue ad ultimum nmm, ** Even to the faxtYuo^ Yitts oi >2ca ^^mXT ^>^* "^ 
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RogeSy tuum labore quid juvem meo 15 

Imbellis ac finniis pamm ? 
Comes minore sum futurus in meto. 

Qui major abseutes habet : 
Ut assidens implumibus pullis avis 

Serpendum allapsus timet 20 

'itlsma relictis ; non, ut adsit, auxili 

Latura plus praesentibus. 
Libenter hoc et omne militabitur 

Bellum in tuae spem gratiae; 
Non ut juvencis ilUgata pluribus 25 

Aratra nitantur mea : 
Pecusve Calabris ante sidus fervidimi 

Lucana mutet p^3cuis : 



the farthest limits of the world on the west, i. e. as fur as the dm 
coast of Spain, to the Straits of Gibraltar.— 16. Imbellit. Thus Od. IL 6. 
7 : lassui maris et viarum Militueque. Comet.,, turn. Bentlqr reads sbm^ but 
Uoraoe answers boldly and firmly to the question (L 15) and therefore the 
indicative is preferable. — 18. Major httbet, "More powerfully possesses." 
Ut atrideru implumidiu, &c., " As a bird, sitting near her unfledged young 
dreads the approaches of serpents more for them when left by her, unaUe 
however, though she be with them, to render any greater aid <m that aecoont 
to her offspring nestling around her." A poetical pleonasm oocnrs in the 
word pratentUnu, and, in a free translation, may be regarded as equivalent 
simply to m. The idea intended to be conveyed by the whole sentence 
is extremely beautiful. The poet likens himself to the parent bird, and, as 
the latter sits by her young, though even her presence cannot protect them, 
so the bard wishes to be with his friend, not because he is aUe to defend him 
from harm, but that he may fear the less for his safety while remaining bj 
his side. Compare the beautiful passage in ^sch. YIL c. T. 291 : 
^ctxtvru* iif rif riMttn 

TleivrfO/z^f irtXutif. 
Prateraibus, "nestling around her." '* Qui circa cam versantur" qojt ratione 
nmtua caritas matris.€t puUorum optime exprimitur." Orell. 

23—99. 23. Libenter hoc et omne^ &c. The idea intended to be conreyed 
is as follows : I make not this request in order to obtain from thee more ez- 
tensire possessions, the usual rewards of military service, but in the spirit of 
disinterested affection, and with the hope of securing stUl more firmly thy 
friendship and esteem. — 25. Non ut Juvencis, &c. An elegant hypallage for 
non ut pluret j'uvenci illigati meis ara*ris nitantur, " Not that more oxen 
niay toll for me, yoked to my ploughs," i. e. not that I may have more 
extensire estates. — 27. Pecutve Calabris, &c., *'Not that my flocks may 
change Calabrian for Lucanian pastures, before the burning star appears, i. e. 

KtbMt I may own such numerous fLocka undYvet^, aa to b&^e both winto* 
tnmaer pastures. An hypallage for Calalwro patcua wuUt Immh^. 'Sw 
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Nec ut supemi villa candens Tusculi 

Circaea tangat mcBnia. 30 

Satis superque me benignitas tua 
Ditavit : haud paravero, 

Quod aut, avarus ut Chremes, terra premam, 
Discinctus aut perdam nepos. 

the construction see Od. I. 17. 1. ; Sat. IL 7. 110. The more wealthy Romans 
were accustomed to keep their flocks and herds in the rich pastures of Cala- 
bria and Lucania. The mild climate of the former country made it an ex- 
cellent region for winter pastures ; about the end of June, however, and a 
short time previous to the rising of the dog-star, the increasing heat caused 
these pastures to be exchanged for those of Lucania, a cool and woody country, ^ 
On the approach of winter, Calabria was re-visited. Obell. has adopted patcua 
with Bentley, for pcucuist *" ne in tribus continuis epodis eadem exeat termina- 
tio."— 29. Nec tU rupemi, &c., " Nor that my glittering villa may border on the 
Circffian walls of lofty Tusculiun," i. e. nor that my Sabine villa may be buUc 
of white marble, glittering beneath the rays of the sun, and be so far extended 
as to reach even to the walls of Tusculum. The dbtance between the poet's 
farm and Tusculum was more than twenty-five miles. Anth. Bather a large 
size for a villa ! but this is not the meaning of the poet. TangcU, is simply, 
**may border on," "be close to." A villa near Tusculum would be more 
valuable than a distant one. He wishes not for farms, nor for extensive 
herds, nor for a new vUla, even though near Tusculum. Candent. Alluding 
to the style of building adopted by the rich. Tusculi Circaa nuenia. Tus- 
culum sidd to have been founded by Telegonus, the son of Ulysses and Circe. 
Compare Ode III. 29. 8. Supemi. Bentley reads tupinit comparing Od. m. 
4. 23 : Tibur Supinum. Ancient Tusculum was built on the brow of a moun- 
tain, and was wholly destroyed by the Romans, a. c. 1 191 . The modern town 
Frescati is built lower down on the slope of the hill. Tusculum Supemum,, 
is " the higher region of the hiU," nearer the town. 

33 — 34. 33. Chremes. Acron supposes the allusion to be to Chremes, a cha- 
racter in Terence. This, however, is incorrect. The poet refers to one of 
the lost plays of Menander, entitled the " Treasmre" (Sve^otv^og), an outline of 
which is c^ven by Donatus in his notes on the Eunuch of Terence ( Prol. 10). 
A young man having squandered his estate, sends a servant, ten years after 
his father death, according to the will of the deceased, to carry provisions to 
his father's monument; but he had before sold the ground in which the 
monument stood, to a covetous old man, to whom the servant applied to help 
him to open the monument ; in which they discovered a hoard of gold and a 
letter. The old man seizes the treasure, and keeps it, under pretence of 
having deposited it there for safety during the time of war, and the young 
fellow goes to law with him. Ante. But the allusion cannot be to the Thesau- 
rus of Menander, for in that play the old man concealed the gold without any 
avaricious motive. A fragment is preserved by Alciphron (Epp. III.) from 
another drama, whence perhaps the character is borrowed, e. g. havtiernc 
'SL^ifjum, lefio-^urris ^iXcxi^ivf — 34. Discinctiu aut pet dam nepos, " Or squander 
away being a dissolute spendthrift." Bentley reads aut perdam ut nepos, but 
the contruction is perdam, Surtnot an. Among the B.oisvKn&^ \\, ^«a^ \}(vci<Q9£sX 
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CARMEN n. 

" Beatus ille, qui procul negotiis, 

Ut prisca gens mortalium, 
Patema rura bubus exercet suls, 

Solutus omni foenore. 

effamiiutto to appear abroad with the ttudo loosely or carelewly girded. 
Hence cinetut and tuccmctut are put for indtutrhu, etpedittu or gnamu, dSl- 
gent, actlre, and clever, because they used to gird the tunic when at wofk : 
and, on the other hand, iitcinctus is equivalent to tnerf, mo^'t, ignamu, Ac 
Nepos. The primitive meaning of this term is *'a grandson :" from the too 
great indulgence, however, generally shown by grand£a.thers, and theminous 
consequences that ensued, the word became a common designation for a pro- 
digal. ** Nepos luzuriosus a Tuscis dicitur, vel Nepotet sunt luxuriosn vitn 
homines appellati, quod non magis his res sua fiEuniliaris cnne est, qnam ISa 
quibus pater avusque vivunt." Festus. 

Epode II.— The object of the poet is to show with how much difficult a 
covetous man disengages himself firom the love of riches. He, therefore^ 
supposes an usurer, who is persuaded of the happiness and tranquillity of a 
country life, to have formed the design of retiring into the country and re- 
nouncing his former pursuits. The latter calls in his mon^, and is ready to 
depart, when hb ruling passion returns, and once more plunges him in the 
vortex of gain. Anth.— Some commentators, dissatisfied with the idea that so 
beautiful a description of rural ei^oyment should proceed from the lips of a 
sordid usurer, have been disposed to regard the last four lines of the epode as 
spurious, and the appendage of a later age. But the art of the poet is strikingly 
displayed in the very circumstance which they condemn, since nothing can 
show more clearly the powerful influence which the love of riches can exer- 
cise over the mind, than that one who, like Alfius, has so accurate a peroep« 
tion of the pleasures of a country life, should, like him, sacrifice them all on 
the altar of gain. Besides, without this last stanza we would have merely a 
rhetorical description of a country life without point or meaning. 

1—22. I. Procul negotiis, "Far from the busy scenes of life." — 2. Ut 
prisca gens mortalium. An allusion to the primitive simplicity of the golden 
age.— 3. Exercet, "Ploughs." As in Virg. I. 99: Exercetque frequent teUu- 
rem atque imperat arvis. — 4. Solutis omni foenore, " Freed from all manner of 
borrowing and lending," i. e from all money transactions. The Latin word 
fbr interest, /(snuf, originally meant any increase, and was thence applied like 
the Greek rU^e to denote the interest or increase of money. Foentu, says 
Varro (apud Gell. XVI. 12), dictum a foetu, quasi a foetura quadam pecuniA 
parientis atque increscentis. The same root is found in fcecundur. Instead 
of the plural euses usura, a synonym was used, viz. centesuma usura, inas- 
much as at this rate of interest there was paid in a hundred months a sum 
equal to the whole principal, hence usura centesuma » 24 per cent. Niebuiir is of 
opinion that the monthly rate of the Centesunue was of foreign origin, and first 
adopted at Rome in the time of SuUa. The old yearly rate established by tiM 
XIL Tables, b. c. 450, was the unciarium foentu. This has been variously 
loUrpretod. to mean, 1st, one tweVtOi oi \h« C«QXevnQ» \««SA\&»itfi&&i«V.«i. 
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Neque excitatur classico miles truci, 5 

Neque horret iratum mare ; 
Forumque vitat, et superba civium 

Potentiorum limina. 
Ergo aut adulta vitium propagine 

Altas maritat populos, 10 

Aut in reducta valle mugientiiun 

Prospectat errantes greges ; 
Liutilesque falce ramos amputans 

FeKciores inserit ; 
Aut pressa puris mella condit amphoiis ; 15 

Aut tondet infirmas oves ; 
Vel, quum decorum mitibus pomis caput 

Auctumnus agris extulit, 
Ut gaudet insitiva decerpens pyra, 

one per cent, per annum ; 2nd, one twelfth of the principal paid monthly, or 
100 per cent, per annmn. These two opinions are reftited by Niebuhr. A' 
third or satisfjBKStory opinion is as follows. The uncia was the 12th part of 
the as, and since the full (twelve oz.) copper coinage was still in use at Rome 
when tte XIL Tables became law. The phrase undarimn faentu would bo 
a natural expression for interest of one oz. in the pound, i. e. a twelflh part 
of the sum borrowed, i. e. 8^ per cent., not per month, but per year.— 5. Neque 
excUatur, &c., "Neither as a soldier is he aroused by the harsh blast of the 
trumpet, nor does he dread, as a trader, the angry sea."— -7. Forum, " The 
courts of law." Superba civium, &c., ** The splen^Hd thresholds of the more 
powerful citizens." The iwrtals of the wealthy and powerful. Some, how- 
ever, understand by superba, an allusion to the haughtiness displayed by the 
rich towards the clients at their gates. In either case, the referraioe is to the 
custom, prevalent at Rome, of clients waiting on their patrons to offer their 
morning salutations. — 11. Mugientium, Understand bourn, — 12. Errantet, 
•* Grazing." — 14. Inserit, " Ingrafts." Propagine, *' a layer." These layers 
were trained to the vine (maritanitur) three years after being laid. Anthon 
places the lines in the following order, after (Mitsch. and Doer.) 10, 13, 14, II, 
12, 15, &C., that the ingrafting of the vine might follow dose upon, and be 
mentioned together with the maritaiio. But the maritatio took place in October, 
the insitio not till the end of March, hence even if consecutive order were re- 
quired, previous to March the sheep would be allowed to roam at large in 
early spring. *' In verbis Aut in reducta nihil diutini operls est, sed brevis 
tantum intermissio et volnptas, prospectus armentorum pascentium, qui 
non modo inter maritatiocem et insitionem, sed etiam in ipsis i n twvenisse pos- 
set et solet." Bentl. — 16. Infirmas, "Tender." Compare the raoaark of 
DSring : *' Natura enim sua imbecilles sunt oves."— 17. Vel cum. ThnsEpod. 
Xn. 13 ; Sat. II. 7. 95 ; and Virg. ma. XII. 406 : Vel cum se pamdum, ftc, 
where Wagner remarks : ** Vel sic usurpatnm cam habet potestatem at tran- 
situm paret ad alia; cum respicit ad praegressa." Deconm mitibus pontic 
"Adorned with meUow firuit."— 19. Imititja pina» **TQft -^wa^ ^\^ ^-^"a- 
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Certantem et uvam pirrpurae, 20 

Quls muneretur te, Pnape, et te pater 

Silvane, tutor finlum. 
Libet jacere, modo sub andqua ilice, 

Modo in tenaci gramine. 
Labuntur altis interim ripis aquae ; 25 

Queruntur in silvis aves ; 
Fontesque lympliis obstrepunt manantibus ; 

Somnos quod invitet leres. 
At quum Tonantis annus hibemus Jovis 

Imbres niresque comparat, 30 

Aut trudit acres bine et bine multa cane 

Apros in obstantes plagas ; 
Aut amite levi rara tendit retia, 

grafting."— 20. Certantem et uvam, &c., " And the grape vidng in hue with the 
purple." Purpura is the dative, by a Gwecism, for the ablative.— 21 . Priape. 
Friapus, as the god of gardens, always received, as an offering, the first pro- 
duce of the orchards, &c. Compare note on Ode III. 29. 22. Tutor finium, 
" Tutelary god of boundaries." 

24—47. 24. In teruici gramine, *' On the matted grass." The epithet 
tenaci may also, with Orellius, be rendered, " tenacious," or "strong-rooted." 
The explanation of Torrentius is strange, "quod recumbantem virore suo 
oldectat et retinet."— 25. Labuntur altis, &c., "In the mean time the streams 
glide onward beneath the high banks." Some editions have rivis for rtpir, but 
the expression altit rivis (" with their deep waters ") does not suit the season 
of summer so well as altis ripis, which alludes to the decrease of the waters 
by reason of the summer heats. Thus Anthon. But alta refers not to the 
shallowneu of the waters, which would naturally cause an oozy shore, and 
muddy margin, but to the natural elevation of precipitate banks, usual in 
hilly districts, with cliffs, rocks, and irregular heights, covered with trees and 
flowers, wild yet sweet.— 26. Queruntur, " Utter their plaintive notes." fsA^tr- 
8eu, /u»vftZtr6»i. — 27. Fontesque lymphis, &c., "And the fountain murmur 
with gently flowing waters." Anthon reads frondes, i. e. the pendant branches 
murmur, as they meet the ripling current of the gently flowing stream 
Which is the unauthorized conjecture of Markland. Manantibus lymphis, is 
the ablative of the instrument. Comp. Anacr. XXII. 5 : 
9»^» $' tLvrS y ifiBP^u 
smyh piova-et itumus. 
28. Quod, " All which."— 29. Tonantis annus hibemus Jovis, " The wintry 
season of tempestuous Jove." The allusion is to the tempests, intermingled 
with thunder, that are prevalent in Italy at the commencement of winter. 
Annus, " the season," as in Yirg. Ed. III. 57 : Jbrmosissimus annus, i. e. 
" spring." — 30. Comparat, "Collects together." — 31. Muita cane, "With 
many a hound." In obstantes, " ei loco, ubi transcursuri stmt apri, opposi- 
tos.'* Obell. -^ 33. Aut amite levi, &c., " Or spreads the fine nets wkh the 
Moooth polo,** Ames denotes a pole ox staff to support nets. Levi, WehaTe 
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Turdis edacibus dolos ; 
Pavidumque leporem, etadvenamlaqueogruem, 

Jucunda capiat prsemia. 36 

Quis non malarum, quas amor curas habet, 

Haec inter obKviscitur ? 
Quod si pudica mulier in partem juvet 

Domum atquc dulces Kberos, 40 

Sabina qualis, aut perusta solibus 

Pemicis uxor Appuli, 
Sacrum et vetustis extruat lignis focum, 

Lassi sub adventum viri ; 
Claudensque textis cratibus laetum pecus, 45 

Distenta siccet ubera ; 

rendered this epithet, as coming from leeis; it may also, however, have the 
meaning of " light," and be regarded as coming from fevir. Bara, ** propter 
maculas (meshet) largiores quam sunt in retibus pisoatoriis." Orbll.— 35. 
Advenam, " From foreign climes." Alluding to the migratory habits of the 
crane, and its seeking the warm climate of Italy at the approadi of winter. 
Cranes anciently formed a favourite article on the tables of the rich. The 
stork was preferred to the crane. The modem Italians r^ect both. The two 
Anapaests pamdumve,.,.laqueo and the tribrach que Iqpo, are designedly 
adopted to express the rapidity of the course of the hare, and flight of the crane. 
>-37. Quit non malarum^ Sec, ** Who, amid employments such as these, does not 
forget the anxious cares which love carries in its train ?" Complete the ellipsis 
as follows : QtUt non obliviscitur malarum curarum, quas curat, &c. Most com- 
mentators take amor, to mean, ** the love of gain," Orellius, remarking that 
amor is never used simply for amor hahendi, interprets by, " cura, quss amores 
feminarum comitantur." — 39. In partem juvat, &c., "Aid, on her side, in the 
mani^ement, of household affairs, and the rearing of a sweet offspring." In 
partem, it fu^u. Compare the expressions of Electra, in Eurip. Elect. 71 : 

Ai7 iri fju. xetxiktvCTW %U ttrtt fBifoi 
Mcx6»v 'srixw^i^cvfitv, iig patov ^i^vis 
y,uin*x»[u^Uf rti irivtuf' eiXig i ix**< 






Dulcet, Compare the beautiful description of Virgil Geor. n. 523 : 

Interea pendent dulces circum oscula nati : 
Casta pudicitiam servat domus. 

41 . Sabina. The domestic virtues and the strict morality of the Sabines are 
frequently alluded to by the ancient writers. Aut perusta tolibut, &c., ** Or 
the wife of the industrious Apulian, embrowned by the sun." — 43. Sacrum. 
The hearth was sacred to the Lares. Vetuttit. Tn the aeaae ot Aridit. The 
logs were piled up, dther to warm the water for the bath, ot V^ 4x^ >^da vs- 
sphration arising iSrom heavy toil, as the raodiecti WaS&axA ^o. — ^S>. "L.ofcwnv^ 
/KWA " Tb0 joyoiu flock." Textu cratibus, " cpti»w«»\.^. ^VasSaasoA-ws^^-^ 
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Et homa dulci vIna promens dolio 

Dapes inemtas apparet ; 
Non me Lucrina juverint conchylia, 

Ma^jsve rhombus, aut scan, 50 

Si quos fTois intonata fluctibus 

Hiems ad hoc vertat mare ; 
Non A£ra avis descendat in ventrem meum, 

Non attagen lonicus 
Jucimdior, quam lecta de pinguissimis 55 

Oliva ramis arborum, 
Aut herba lapathi prata amantis, et gravi 

Malvae salubres corpori, 
Vel aena festis caesa Terminalibus, 

Vol haedus ereptus lupo. 60 

Orsxx.— 47. Homa vma, •* This year's wine/' The poor, and lower orders, 
were accostomed to drink the new wine from the doliom, after the fermenta- 
tion had subsided. Hence it was called mnum doliare. 

49—54. 49. Lucrina conchtflia, ** The Lucrine shell-fish." The Lacrine 
lake was celebrated for oysters and other shell-fish. — 50. Bhombut, "The 
turbot." Scari. The Scams (" Scar," or " Char," ) was hdd in high estima- 
tion by the ancients. Pliny ( H. N. 9. 17.) remarks of it, that it is the only 
fish which mminates: an observation which had l)een made by Aristotle 
before him ; and hence, according to this latter writer, the name /^(t;|, given 
to it by the Greeks. The ancients, however, were mistaken, on this point, 
and BufTon has corrected their error. The roasted Scams was a fkvoorite 
dish (compare Mhetueus 7. ed, Schweigh, vol. 3. p. 175.) and the liver of it 
was particularly commended.-— 51. Si quosEoit, &c., *' If a tempest, thundering 
finrth over the Eastern waves, turn any of their number to this sea."— 53. 
Afra avUf ** The Guinea fowl." Some commentators suppose the turitey to 
be here meant, but erroneously, since this bird was entirely unknown to the 
ancients. Its native country is America. On the other hand, the Guinea 
fowl ( Numida Meleagrit) was a bird well known to the Greeks and Romans. — 
54. Attagen lonicutt *' The Ionian Attagen." A species, probably, of heath- 
oook. Alezanderthe Myndian (AtheruetUf 9. 39. vol. 3. p. 431. ed. Schtoeigh.) 
describes it as being a little larger than a partridge, having its back marked 
with numerous spots, in colour approaching that of a tile, though somewhat 
more reddish. Mr. Walpole thinks it is the same with the Tetrao Fremcott' 
nut. ( Wdlpole't Collect, vol.l.p. 262. in notit.) The bird was known to 
HipiK>naz (Fr. 26) : ov» etrretyetf n m»1 kety^s »»TttfifCx»>v, 

57—67. 57. Herba lapathi. The tapathum, a species of sorrel, takes its 
name (fJiiretBw) from its medicinal properties (X«tr«C«', purgo), —58. MaluM, 
Compare note on Ode I. 31. 19. — 59. Terminalihtu. The TenrnnaJiOt or 
ftstival of Terminus, the god of boundaries, were celebrated on the 23rd of 
February (fth day before the Calends otlKsxcYiV— ^. Hcedut er«p<t(« tupo. 
Compare the explanation of Gesnei: '' A.^lmt(«!ii\AX«aiYQift:kfiHSk.T^^ 
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Has inter epulas, ut juvat pastas oves 

Videre properantes domum ! 
Videre fessos vomerem inversipii boves 

Collo trahentes languido I 
Positosque vemas, ditis examen domus, 65 

Clrciim renidentes Lares 1" 
Haec ubi loquutus fenerator Alpbius, 

Jam jam fiitunis rusticus, 
Omnem redegit Idlbus pecuniam — 

Quaerit Kalendis ponere I 70 



CARMEN m 

AD MiBCENATEM. 

Parentis olim si quis impia manu 

Non mactataros paterfiunilias hsedmn int^^ram, epulatnr ereptnm lupo, et 
alioqui periturum." — 65. Potitotque vertuu^ &c., "And the slaTes ranged 
around the shining Lares, the proof of a wealthy mansion." The epithet 
renidente* is explained by D5ring : ** Ignis in foco acoensi splendore reftil- 
gentes." Orellius prefers simply, "qulterri sunt ao politi." — 67. Hoc nH 
locutut, &c., " When the usurer Alphiua had uttered these words, on the point 
of becoming an inhabitant of the country, he called in all his mon^ on the 
Ides — on the Calends (of the ensuing month) he seeks again to lay it out !** 
The usurer, eonvinced of the superior felicity which a country>Iife can bestow, 
calls in all his outstanding capital, for the purpose of pnrchadng a fkrm ; but 
when the Calends of the next month arrive, andlnring with them the usual period 
for laying out money at interest, his old habits of gain return, the picture 
whicb he had Just drawn fkdes rapidly from before his view, and the intended 
cultivator of the soil becomes once more' the usurer Alfius. Among the Ro« 
mans, the Calends and Ides were the two periods of the month when money was 
either laid out at interest or called in. As the interest of mon«y was usually 
paid on the Calends, th^ are hence called tritUn ( Serm, L 3. 87.) and cderet 
( Ovid. Bern. Am. 561 . ), and a book in which the sums demanded were marked, 
was termed Calendarium. (Senec. Ben^. 1 2. and 7. 10. Id. Ep. 14. 87.) 
Bed^t. ** Redigere pecuniam est recipero ad se pecuniam qualiounque mode 
lidto vel ex rebus venditis, veL ut hie, apud Cic. pro Rabir. Post, 13 : pecuma 
mm redigetur, adebitoribus." Orbll. We must consider that Alflus called 
together all his debtors premotu to the Ides, and gave them notice that he re- 
quired his money against that time. Although the Calends appear to have 
been the usual time for payment of principal or interest, yet we have autho- 
rity that the Idet^ were trittes in that sense also, see Cic. Cat. I. 6 : Preter" 
mitto ruiruu fortunarum tttanan quas omnes tibi impendere proximis IdUnu 
tenties. Ad. Att. X. 5 : Scripnt diem pecumuB MiuNovembret eae, Qtksnt, 
i.e. '^circumspidt, apud quem denuo posset collocare nnmmos.*' Obxlx. 
PMiere, Uuu rtditeu and s«r»/3«XXuy rt xi^Xkuv, «a&. ikX«'^«9R^.. ^\\ ^'««» 
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Senile ^ttur fregerit, 
Edit cicutis alliiim nocentiiis. 

O dura messorum ilia ! 
Quid hoc veneni saevit in praecordiis ? 5 

NiinLviperiniis his cruor 
Incoctus herbis me fefellit? an malas 

Canidia tractavit dapes ? 
Ut Argonautas praeter omnes candidum 

Medea mirata est ducem, 10 

Ignota tauris illigaturum juga, 

Perunxit hoc lasonem : 
Hoc delibutis iilta donis pellicem, 

P08ITIS in/anore nummit The passage has also been interpreted, " On the 
Ides he gave notice (redegit) that he required his money ; his wish is (qtutrit) 
that they should pay it to liim on the Calends." Hdnsios for redegit reads 
relegit. 

Epoob m.— Maecenas had invited Horace to sup with him, and had 
sportirely placed amid the most exquisite viands, a dish highly seasoned with 
garlic: (moretum allkUum. Compare DoncUtu, ad Terent. Phorm, 2. 2.) 
Of this the poet partook, but having suffered severely in consequence, he here 
wreaks his vengeance on the offending plant, describing it as a sufficient 
punishment for the blackest crimes, and as forming one of the deadliest of 
poisons. AiTTH. The Ef-ode i^pean to have been composed previous to the 
marriage of Maecenas with Terentia. 

1—20. 1. Olim^ ** Hereafter."— 3. Edit ticuti*, &c., "Let him eat gariic, 
more noxious than hemlock." The poet recommends gariic as a punishment, 
instead of honlock, the usual potion among the Athenians. EtUt is used for 
edai, according to the ancient mode of inflecting, editn^ edit, edit ; lite mn, m, 
git. This form is adopted in all the best editions. The common reading is 
Edat. Thus also Sat. n. 8. 29. A similar execration is uttered by Nae^ns 
{op. Prise. VI. 681 ) : Ut iUum di terant^ qui primum alitor cepam protuSt I — 4. 
O dura messorum ilia. Garlic and wild-thyme (terpyQum) pounded togetlier^ 
were used by the Roman fkrmers to recruit the exhausted spirits of the reapers^ 
and those who had laboured in the heat. The poet expresses his surprise at 

their being able to endure such food 5. Quid hoc veneni^ ftc, ** What poison 

is this that rages in my vitals ?" — * 6. Viperinus cruor. The blood <^ vipers 
was regarded by the ancients as a most fatal Poison.— 7. FefelUt. In the sense 
of fa^ttt^. jin maleu Canidia, &c., ** Or did Canidia dress the deadly dish?* 
Malat, ^'poisonous." Thus Virg. Geor. II. 471 : coluber mala gramina pastus. 
Canidia a reputed sorceress, ridiculed by the poet in the fifth Epode. Compare 
the introductory remarks to that piece.— 9. Ut, ** When."— 11. Ignota tauris, 
&C. An hypaHage for ignotis taurot illigaturum Jugis. An allusion to the 
fire-breathing bulls that were to be yoked by Jason as one of the conditions of 
Us obtaining firom .Setes the golden fleece.— 12. Perunxit hoe lasonem. Medea 
g»Te Jason an miguent, with wMch be was to anoint his person, and by the 
fiitaesofwiuchhewastohe Ba&tramYttacm. T\»vwXT^BM«Bflaia %u wr u ^ 
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Serpente fugit alite. 
Nee tantus unquam siderum insedit vapor 15 

SitieulosaB ApuKae : 
Nee munus humeris effieacis Herculis 

Inarsit a&stuosius. 
At, si quid unquam tale concupiveris, 

Jocose Maecenas, precor 20 

Manum pueUa savio opponat tuo, 

Extrema et in sponda cubet 



CARMEN IV. 

Lupis et agnis quanta sortlto obtlgit, 

Chat this was none other than the juice of garlic— 13. Hoc deiibtUit, &c., "By 
presents infected with this having taken vengeance on her rival, she fled away 
on a winged serpent." Alluding to the fate of Oreusa, or Glauce, the daughter 
of Creon, and the flight of Medea through the air in a car drawn by winged 
serpents. — 15. Nee tanttu unquam, &c., ** Nor hath such scorching heat from 
the stars ever settled on thirsty Apulia." The allusion is to the supposed in- 
fluence of the dog-star in increasing the summer heats. — 17. Nee mtmtu 
humeris, Sea., " Nor did the fatal gift bum with more Airy on the shoulders 
of the indefatigable Hercules." The reference is to the poisoned garment 
which Di^anira, through jealousy on account of loles, sent to Hercules, and 
which had been dipped in the blood of the Centaur Nessus, slain by one of the 
arrows of Hercules. Effieacis, ifttarvtUv. — 19. Si quid tmquam, &c., "If 
thou Shalt ever desire such food as this," i. e. such food as garlic. Coneupi- 
verit is equivalent in spirit to comederit. — 20. Jocose. This epithet is here used 
not with reference to the general character of Msecenas, but simply in allusion 
to the practical joke which he had played off at the expense of the bard. Com- 
pare introductory remarks. Same, We have adopted this form, for the word is 
not derived from suavis^^.^vs, but is another form for saveUum, the same as 
labeUumt ** a lip." PueUa. Certainly not Terentia, *' Hani^to loquitur 
de ireti^et, qua cum consueverit poteas amicus ante nuptias cum Terentia 
oelebratas." Obkll. 

Epods IV.— Addressed to some individual, who had risen amid the troubles 
of the civil war from the condition of a slave to the rank of military tribune 
and to the possession of riches, but whose corrupt morals and intolerable in- 
solence had made him an object of universal detestation. The bard indig- 
nantly laments, that such a man should be enabled to display himself proudly 
along the sacred way, should be the owner of extensive possessions, and 
should, by his rank as tribune, have it in his power to sit among the Equites 
at the public spectacles, in advance of the rest of the people.— The scholiasts 
Acron and Porphyrion make this Epode to have been written against Menas, 
the freedman of Fompey, an opinion adopted by tiie earlier commentators. 
In most MSS. too, it is inscribed to him. The more tecexvl ^^^Mtv^^^^^^^^^ 
hsre rqiected this supposition, and witki pertecsl ^wgt\s^ . ^ * T«»^\tfs«X«s2fe 
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Tecum mihi discordia est^ 
Ibericis peruste fiuiibus latus, 

Et crura dura compede. 
Licet superbus ambules pecunia, 5 

Fortuna non mutat genus. 
Videsne, Sacram metiente te viam 

Gum bis trium ulnarum toga, 
Ut ora vertat hue et hue euntium 

Liberrima indimatio ? 10 

" Sectus flagellis hie Triumviralibus, 

else of Bienas haTing obtained the office of military tribune (** qa<knodo Mentu, 
dux dassium Pomptfanarum, ▼.20, vocari potuerit Tr&nmtu MiUtumf" 
Orkll.), or of any servile punishments which he had undergone in a peculiar 
d^n^ee, while still in a state of slavery, neither is any mention made here of 
that perfidy and frequent changing of sides which formed so great a blot in 
the character of this individusL Consult note on Ode III. 16. 15. ** If Maenas 
be the person attacked, this Epode aims the invective against him, not as tha 
adherent and partisan of the younger Fompey, but as the insolent traitor and 
the double renegade." Tat 

1 —9. 1 . Lupit et agnit, &c., *' There is as strong an aversion on my part 
towards thee, O thou, whose back has been gaUed by the Iberian lash, and 
whose legs had been lacerated by the hard fetters, as falls by nature to the lot 
of wolves and lambs. The idea is borrowed from Homer IL ;^. 26 : 

>-3. Ibericis funihut. Alluding to a lash composed of ropes made of the jpor- 
tum^ or Spanish broom. Penute. Thus Epp. I. 16, 47, Lori* non vrbbis, 
inquit. — 4. Dura compede. Among the Romans, the worst kind of slaves vera 
compelled to work in fetters, as well in the ergattulum, or work-hous^ as hi 
the fields.— 7. Sacra metiente te viam, '* As thou struttest proudly al<mg th« 
sacred way." The term metiente well describes the afTected dignity of th« 
worthless upstart, in his measuring, as it were, his very steps.— Skicrtim viam» 
The sacred way was a general place of resort for the idle, and for those -mho 
wished to display themselves to public view. Compare Sat. I. 9, 1. — 8. Cmm 
bit trium tdnarum toga. The wealthy and luxurious were fond of appearing 
abroad in long and loose gowns, as a mark of their opulence and rank. Wa 
have adopted the reading of Bentley, hi* trium for bis ter, which is not Latin. 
The copyists, for brevity, wrote bis III., whence arose the error.— 9. Ut crm 
vertat, &c. ** How the indignation of those who pass to and fro, most opooly 
expressed, turns their looks on thee." Anth. Rather, " Turns aside from 
thee," " oculos avertunt (detorquent) hue et illuc praeterenntes, ne te im* 
merito Buperbientem videant." Orbix. 

11—20. 11. SectiM flagellis, &c., •* This wretch (say they), cut with tha 

rods of the triumvirs until the beadle was weary," &o. The allusion la to 

the Triummri Capitalet, who fudged oonceraing slaves and persons of tha 

Joweat rank, and who alao had the c^bax«a ot tibA\ft\aouasA<dL iQDA«iMQsd9»»L 
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Praeconls ad fastidium, 
Arat Falemi mille fundi jngera 

Et Appiam mannis terit ; 
Sedilibusque magnus in primis eques^ 15 

Othone contempto, sedet. 
Quid attinet tot ora navium gravi 

Rostrata duci pondere 
Contra ktrones atque servilem manum, 

Hoc, hoc tribuno militum ?" 20 



of condemned criminals. Their office is thus briefly described by Cicero, de 
legg. IV. 3, nvcLA sontittm sbrtakto: capitalia TinniCASTO. — 12. 
Praconit ad fcutidittmf ** Until the crier was weary." The office of the praco 
was to cry aloud the crime of the indiyidoal, and the number of lashes he re- 
edved.— 13. jirat. In the sense of potsidet. — FcUemi fundi. The wealthy 
Romans were accustomed to have large possessions in the fertile territory of 
Campania, which is here designated by the name of its cdebrated vineyards. 
— 14. Et Appiam mannU terit, ** And wears out the very Appianway with his 
horses," i. e. is constantly firequenting the ^ppian way with his long train of 
equipage. On mannit, see Od. HI. 27, 7.— 15. Sedilibuique magnuit &c. Ac- 
cording to the law of L. Roscius Otho, passed a. v. c. 686, fourteen rows of 
benches, immediately over the orchestra, a place where the senate sat, were 
appropriated in the theatre and amphitheatre for the accommodation of the 
knights. As the tribunes of the soldiers had an equal right with the Equites, 
they were entitled to seats in tliis same quarter ; and hence the individual to 
whom the poet alludes, though of servile origin, boldly takes his place on the 
foremost of the equestrian benches, nor fears the law of Otho. Equet, *' Nam 
inde a Cffisaris temporibus tribnni militum angusticlavii in ordinem equestrem 
adscribebantur." OKELL.—C(mten^jto Othone, " Careless of Otho." He fears 
not a whit, lest his property should be examined accor^ng to Otho's enact- 
ment, he has more than the 400 sestertia required by him, and, therefore, is 
r^;ardless, ** Contemnit sua cum lege Othonem, qui nihil contra illam admi- 
sit." Ohell. The Venice edition has Othone contento, i. e. his ** property 
sufficed for the law of Otho." — 17. Quid attinet., &c. ** To what purpose is 
it, that so many vessels, their beaks armed with heavy brass, are sent i^ainst 
pirates and a band of slaves, if this wretch is made a military tribune?" The 
idea intended to be conv^ed is as follows : Why go to so much expense in 
equipping fleets against pirates and slaves, when slaves at home elevate tbon- 
selves to the highest stations. The allusion i^ppears to be to the armament 
fitted out by Ootavianus (Augustus) i^ainst Sextus Pompeius, a. v. c. 718, 
whose principal strength consisted of pirates and fugitive slaves. Bentley, 
remarking tliat the phrase ora namum is unusual, reads ara.—20. Tribuno 
militum. In each legion there were six military tribunes, each of whom, in 
battle, seems to have had charge of ten centuries, or about a thousand men ; 
heooa the corresponding Greek appellation is x'^»€X*if- 
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CARMEN V- 

IN CAIODIAM VENEFICAM. 

"At, o deorum qulcqiiid in coelo regit 

Terras et humanum genus 1 
Quid iste fert tumultus ? aut quid onminm 
' Vultus in unum me truces ? 
Per liberos te, si vocata partubus 5 

Epoob v.— The bard ridicules Canidia, who, hersdf adranoed in yean, 
was seeing by incantations and charms to r^ain the affections of the <dd and 
foolish Varus. A strange scene of magic rites is introduced, and the piece 
opens with the piteous exclamations of a boy of noble birth, wlumi Canidia 
and her assodate hags are preparing to kill by a slow and dreadful process, 
and firom whose marrow and dried liver a philtre or love-potion is to be pre- 
pared, all-powerful /or recalling the inconstant Varus. It will be readily 
perceived that the greater part of ttiis is mere fiction, and that the real ol(fect 
of the poet is to inflict well-merited chastisment on those females ot the 
day, in whose licentious habits age had been able to produce no alteration, 
and who, when their beauty had departed, had recourse to strange and si^er- 
stitious expedients for securing admirers. Aitth. The subject matter of this 
Epode was peculiarly suited to the superstitions of the vulgar, during the age 
of Augustus. The early death of infants was frequently charged upon witches 
or sorceresses. See Inscrip. AnthoL Lat. 1253 : 

In quartum surgens comprensus deperimor annum . 

Cum possem matri dulcis et esse patrL 
Eripuit me saga manus crudelis ubique, 

Cum roanet in terris et nocet arte sua. 
Vos vestros nates concustodite parentes, 

Ne dolor in toto pectore fixus eat. 

Mitscherlich considers that Horace, by this Epode, wished to take revenge 
upon Canidia, for her haughtiness towards him in her youth. The Scholiasts 
unanimously assert that the person intended was Gratidia, a native of Nicies, 
called Canidia from Canitiet. From v. 1, Forphyrion collects the fabled scene 
of these horrid rites to have been N^les, but this is opposed by mburcaut 
canes, in verse 58. 

1—24. I. M, Odeorumf&c. The scene opens, as we have already remarked, 
with the supplications of a boy, who is supposed to be surrounded by the 
hags, and who reads their purpose in their looks. He coiijures them to have 
compassion on him, by the tenderness of mothers for their children, by his 
birth, and by the justice of the gods. Jit, in the commenoonent of a sentence, 
denotes violent excitement and trepidation of mind. Thns the Gredu use 
itXXk, as in Theog. 341 : 'AXA«, Zcu, rtXi«-«» ftM %lx^t. — Quidquid deorum, 
** By all the gods in heaven." Quitquit, the reading of some MSS. would 
be "one particular god." Jl^. This is approved by Bentley for r^fii, 
"■ Begit ab Horatio profeotum est. Non enim puer ille decs hie precatnr, sed 
Canidiam et socias alloquitur ; neque vero invocatio deorum est, sed exdama* 
tio diimtaxat, qualia isla di 6om, pro Jupiter, di vettramjidem, at." — 4. TWieer, 
" Fieroeijf turned. *' Te. The boy now aAAxeraw Caxnd^ i^tia.— Jb. Poartuxma 
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Lucina veris adfiiit. 
Per hoc inane purpurae decus precor, 

Per improbaturum haec Jovem 
Quid ut noverca me intueris, aut uti 

Petita ferro bellua ?"— 10 

Ut haec tremente questus ore constiti 

Insignibus raptis puer, 
Lnpube corpus, quale posset impia 

Mollire Thracum pectora, 
Canidia brevibus implicata viperis 15 

Crines et incomtum caput, 
Jubet sepulchris caprificos erutas, 

Jubet cupressus lunebres 
Et uncta turpis ova ranae sanguine 

Plumamque noctumae strigis, 20 

fferu. AOuding to the frequent stealing of infiuits on the part of these hags. 
See Epod. XYII. 50. — 7. Per hoc inancy &c., " By this vain ornament of 
purple." Toung men of family wore a gown bordered with purple, called the 
toga prtgteata, until the age of serenteen, when they put on the toga viriUt. 
The epithet tnan« expresses the disregard of Canidia for this emUem of rank. 
—9. Quid intueru. Comp. Eurip. Alcest. 320 : 

ixj^i* y»e v *in$5f» iMrr^oik nxfis 
T9IS ir^iev't *X*^^^ *<'^(' fiin»rif». 

Aut tUi petita, ftc, ** Or like a savage beast of prey wounded by the dart." 
—11. Ut hcec tremente, &c., ** When the boy, after having uttered these com- 
plaints with trembling lips, stood among them, with his ornaments stripped 
off, a tender body," &c. Under the term inrignia, the poet includes both the 
toga pratexta and the buUa. This latter was a golden ball, or boss, which 
hung from the neck on the breast, as some think in the shape of a heart, but, 
according to others, round, with the figure of a heart engraved on it. The 
sons of fireedmen, and of poorer citizens, used only a leathern boss. Impvbe 
corpus is in opposition with piter,—l5. Candidia hretibus impKeata, &c., 
" Then Canidia, having entwined her locks and dishevdled head with small 
vipers," &c. The costume most commonly assigned to the furies is here 
imitated. See Sat. I. 8, 45.— 17. JtUtet septtlehris, Sec. Preparations are now 
made for the unhallowed rites ; and first, the wood to be used for the fire 
must be that of the wild fig-tree, torn up from a burying-place. The wood 
supposed to be employed on such occasions was always that of some inaus- 
picious or ill-omened tree, and in this dass the wild fig>tree was particularly 
ranked, both on account of its sterility, and its springing up spontaneously 
among tombs. ErtUcu, " Multo cum labore effossas ex lapidibus, quibus fir- 
miter retinebantur eorum radices." Orell.— 18. Cupretnu funebreit "Fune- 
real cypresses." Consult note on Ode 11. 14, 23.— 19. Et uncta turpis ova 
rana sanguinet &c. The order of construction is as follows: £^ ooa noctumn 
strigis, uncta tanguine turpis ratUBt piumamque uoctums Anf^^ ^'- >sA 'Co!& 
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Herbasque, quas lolcos atque Ibeiia 

Mittit venenorum ferax, 
Et ossa ab ore rapta jejunae canis, 

Flammis aduri Colchicis. 
At expedita Sagana, per totam domum 

Spargens Avemales aquas, 
Horret capillis ut marinus asperis 

EcHnus, aut currens aper. 
Abacta nulla Veia conscientia 

Ligonibus duris humum 30 

Exhauriebat, ingemens laboribus ; 

Quo posset infossus puer 
Longo die bis terque mutatae dapis 

Inemori spectaculo ; 



^ga, and plumage of a midnight screech-owl smeared with fhe blood of a 
loathsome toad." The ancients belicTed the blood of the toad, like that of 
the viper, to be poisonoos.— 21. loleos. A city of Thessaly, all which country 
was funed for producing herbs used in ouigic rites. lolcos was situate, ac- 
cording to Pindar (Netn, IV. 87), at the foot of mount Pelion, and was thft 
birth-place of Jason and his ancestors.— Jderia. A tract of country bor- 
dering upon, and situate to the east of, Colchis. The allusion is, consequently, 
to the same herbs in the use of which Medea is reputed to have been so skil- 
ful. Comp. Virg. Eel. 95: Hoc Ponto mihi lecta venena. —Otto. This 
Apuleius (Met. I.) mentions as efficacious, extoria ferartem dentibui irttnea 
eaharia.—2A. Flammit aduri ColcTUcit, ** To be concocted with mi^c fires." 
The epithet Colchicis is here equivalent to magicit, 1. e. such fires as the Col- 
ehian Medea was wont to kindle, firom the wood of baleful trees, for the 
performance of her magic rites. 

25—46. 25. Expedita^ " With her robe tucked up.** The term may also b« 
■imply rendered, " active.'* Consult note on Epode I. 34. See Sat. I. 8, S3. 
Sagana. Sagana, Veia, and Folia, were sorceresses attendant on Canidia. — 
26. Avemdlet aqittu. Waters brought from the lake Avemus, and used here 
for the purposes of magic lustration.— 27. Marinut echinuUt ** A sea-urchin.** 
The sea-urchin among fishes, is analogous to the hedge-hog among land- 
animals, and hence the namee^Atnuf (cx7»«<), q;>plied by the ancients to both. 
The sea-urchin, however, has finer and sharper prickles than the other, re- 
sembling, more, human hair in a t>ristly state ^28. Current^ "iiriOim impri- 
mis aptum propter comparationem cum Sagana itidem domum percnrrente.** 
Oreix. Anthon (following Bentley) reads Latareru aper, the marshes of 
Laurentum, in ancient Latiom, being fkmous for the number and sise of the 
wild boars which they bred in thdr reedy pastures.— 29. jibacta wuUa oofues- 
miiat *' Deterred by no remorse."— 30. Humum ejihattridKa, ** Began to dig 
a pit."— 32. Quo posset infossus puer, Stc, '*In which the boy, having hia 
bo47 buried, might pine away in full view of food, changed frequently during 
<&e long day. *' The exprestdon longo die Va ii<21 «rBAs^Twft\>i ifi&afSbss^&fih.*. 
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Quum promineret ore, quantum exstant aqua 

Suspensa mento corpora ; 36 

Exsucta ud medulla et aridum jecur 

Amoris esset poculum, 
Interminato quum semel fixae cibo 

Intabulssent pupulae. 40 

Non defuisse masculae libidinis 

Arlminensem FoKam, 
Et otiosa credidit NeapoHs 

Et omne vicinum oppidum ; 
Qu8B sidera excantata voce Thessala 45 

Lunamque caslo deripit. 

* Qui paero fame excniciato longissimus Tidebator.'* We hAve adopted the 
reading of Bentley, bis terque^ ** Bis terque dgnificat sapttu^ bis terve, raro.*'-— 
35. Quum promineret ore, 8tc., ** Projecting, with his &ce above the surface 
it the ground, as far as bodies suspended by the chin are out of the water" 
i. e. as far as the persons of those who swim appear abore the level of the 
water.— 37. Exsucta medulla, ** His marrow destitute of moisture." This 
passage presents a great variety of readings, Exsucea, Fea ; Exsecta, Exeria, 
Aid. ; Exesa, Heins. and Bent. ; Exesta, Meineke ; but thus Ammian liar- 
eell. XXX. 4, Adusque ipsas medullas exsucttu.—38. Amoris esset poculum, 
*' Might form the ingredients of a potion for love." A philtre, which had the 
power of producing love.— 39. interminato quum semel. See, " When once Ida 
eye-balls had withered away, fixed steadily on the forbidden food." Comp. 
Ter. Andr. III. 2, 1^ Interminatus stmt, ne faceres* Quum semel is here 
equivalent to simul ac. Join cum semel intabulssent, not with Kegel, semel 
defijuB. — 42. Arknxnensem, ** The Ariminian." A native of Ariminum, now 
Rimini, the first town on the coast of tlmbria, below the Rubicon ; remark- 
able as b^g the first town taken by Csesar. — 43. Otiosa Neapolis, "Idle 
Naples." This city, by the advantage of its situation*and the temperature of 
its dimate, was always regarded as the abode of idleness and pleasure. The 
epithet otiosa, may also be applied to Naples as the seat of literary Idsure, bat 
with less propriety in the present instance. Comp. Ovid Met. XV. 711, «n 
otia natam Parthenopen. Omne vidnum, Puteoli, Capuai Cunus, Surrentum. 
—45. Excantata, "Charmed from their places," ** unspherfd," "cantuma- 
gico e suis sedibus mota." Orell. A clause in the XII. Tables was directed 
against him, "qui pruobs sxoantassbt." See Epod. XVII. 4.— Foe* 
Thessala, " By magio spell." Consult note on verse 21. Compare : 

fA&yt( iieeiTitls irairat, Btra-etXif xifti 

*^tui^s ft\*i9Vif tuBiftf xttTcufi^me. — Sosipr. in Mxlbao. 
—46. Lunamque codo deripit. That the moon could be brought down by 
magio waa a common superstition among the ancients, and the ThessaUans 
were thought to be possessed of this art more than any other people. Comp. 
Suidas in Sir} r^r rvA^mv *»6i\xus, and Plat, in Georgia, p. 513, tjIv r^ 
nA^iriif tsmemi«Cf»g rkt ^r^Xilttf, Thus Spencer F. Q. HI. 3. 12 

For he by words could call out of the sky 

Both Bunne and moooe, «adTna3Ka\aBeai\asD.«kNBi. 
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Hie irresectum saeva dente livido 

Canidia rodens pollicem 
Quid dixit? aut quid tacuit ? " O rebus meis 

Non infiddes arbitrae, 50 

Nox et Diana, quae silentium regis. 

Arcana quum fiunt sacra, 
Nunc, nunc adeste : nunc in hostiles domos 

Iram atque numen vertite. 
Formidolosis dum latent silvis ferae 55 

Dulci sopore languidae, 
Senem, quod omnes rideant, adulterum 

Latrent Suburanae canes, 

AndVirg.Ed. Vin. 69: 

Carmina vel ccelo possont deducere Itmam. 
47_66. 47. Hie irretectum, &c. The long, uncut nail, occnpies a pro- 
minent place in the costume of the ancient sorceresses.— 49. Quid dixit t ead 
quid tacuit f Equivalent in spirit to Nefaria qiueque effata et tmpta pn^fetta 
est. AiTTH. It resembles the phrase dicenia tacenda locututy Epp. I. 7. 73.— 
5l. Nox et Diana. Canidia, after the manner of sorceresses, invokes Night 
and Hecate, who were supposed to preside over magic rites. — Quce silentium 
regis. An allusion to Diana's shining during the sUence of the night, the season 
best adapted for the ceremonies of magic— A3. NunCf nunc adeste, &c. Mits- 
cherlich makes this an imitation of an old form of prayer, and equivalent to : 
Mihi propitiiB sitis, ira vestra in hostes obligate." The scholiast is wrong in 
supposing the meaning of the latter part to be, " in Varum iram vestram effun- 
dite." — 54. Numen, "Power." Formidolosis. We have adopted Bentley's 
reading for the Yvlgar/ormidoloseB, as in Geor. IV. 468 : Et caligantem nigra 
fprmidine lucum. Ferce has already an epithet languidly and even if Jbrmi- 
doloscB be retained it must he interpreted timida, with Begel, who compares 
Od. II. 13. 40: timidos lyncos. — 57. Senem, quod omnes rideant, &c., **May 
the dogs of the Subura drive him hither with their barldng, that all may 
laugh at his expense, the aged profligate annointed with an essenae more 
powerful than any which my hands have hitherto prepared." Ajtth. The 
train of thought is as follows : " The enchantress first wishes that the dogs of 
the Suburra may bark at this old debauchee, when he visits some other harlot, 
and terrify him from their doors back to me— but the dogs are silent — then 
V. 61, she asks, quid accidit f Why does not Varus come ? I have anointed 
his bed with essences which cause oblivion of all courtezans but me." 'While 
uttering these words she is supposed to see Varus coming forth from some 
other lady's house, perceiving which she cries Ah, ah, &c., I see, fireed from my 
spells by some more powerful enchantress, he walketh free, yet you shall re- 
turn to me O Varus, &c. Senem., ..latrent. The same construction is found 
in Epp. 1. 2. 66 : Venaticus.. . .peUem latravit . . ..catulus. — Senem adulterum. 
The allusion is to Varus, and the manner in which he is here indicated by 
Cazddia, tends indirectly to cast ridicule upon herself for seeking to reclaim 
»ucb an admirer. — 58. Suburance conet. TYm ^vQaan^ "««» ^tSofe tck»iX '^v:iAi%«*A 
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Nardo penmctum, quale non perfectiu3 

MeaB laborarint maniis. — 60 

Quid accidit? cur dira barbarae minus 

Venena Medese valent ? 
Quibus superbam fu^t ulta pellicem, 

Magni Creontls fiuam, 
Quum palla, tabo munus imbutum, novam 66 

Incendio nuptam abstulit. 
Atqui nee herba, nee latens in asperis 

Radix fefellit me locis. 
Indormit unctds omnium cubiKbus 

Oblivione pellicum. — 70 

All ! ah ! solutus ambulat veneficaB 

Scientioris carmine. 

quarter of Rome, and the rambles of Varus, therefore, in this part of the 
capital, were anything else but creditable.— 59. Nardo penmctum. The allu- 
Eion here is an ironical one. Canidia does not refer to any actual unguent 
of her own preparing, but to the virtues of the magic herbs, wliich are to be 
all powerful in recalling the inconstant Varus. — 61. Quid accidit, &c. The 
dash at the end of the preceding verse i placed there to denote, that Canidia, 
after having proceeded thus far with her incantations, pauses in expectation 
of the arrival of Varus, which is to be their intended result. When this, 
however, is delayed longer than she imagined it would be, the sorceress resumes 
her spell : " What has happened ? Why are the direful drugs of the barbarian 
Medea in my hands less powerful ?" i. e. Why have these once efficacious 
spells lost all their power in bringing back the absent Varus ? Medea. The 
above explanation is preferable to the common one, e. g. " our dira mea ve- 
nena minus valent venenis Medeae." Barbarte. This epithet, here applied 
to Medea, in imitation of the Greek usage, is intended merely to designate her 
as a native of a foreign land, i. e. Colchis. — 63. Qu^us titperham fugit. Sec. 
ConsultnoteonEpodelU. 13.— 65. TVido. Equivalent wneno. PaUa. Comp. 
Med. Eurip. 786 : Xttrrev rt iriirJiot *») irkixot x(w^A.»r«ir. Tabum is properly 
" corrupted blood," here used to signifying " poison." — 66. Incendio abttuUi. 
Compare the graphic picture drawn by Euripides ( Med. \ 183. teqq.) of the un- 
earthly fires which consumed the unfortimate rival of Medea. 

68—77. 68. FefeUit me, " Has escaped my notice.**— 69. Indormit unetis, &c. 
The order of construction is as follows : ** Indormit cubiKbui uncti* oblivione 
omnium aliarum peUicum." The expression unetis oblivione is entirely figu- 
rative, as if the beds, to which she alludes, had been perfumed by her, with 
drugs which inspired Varus with a complete forgetfulness of all others. Other 
interpretations have given ; 1, ** Ridormit cubilibus omnium aemularum une- 
tis oblivione mei." 2, " Dormit in incantato cubili alicqjus meae semule, 
qiisB artibus suis effecit, ut omnium aliarum feminarum oblivisceretur." 3, 
** Non solum mei amoris oblitus in utramque aurem dormit sed etiam amore 
omnium mearum amularum.** — 71. Aht Ah I tolutut, &c. At tha «ssiv- 
clusioa of tbe last verse. Canidia is supi^atei X« %\«cAV)it ^\Bsso«!B^.^s5«^.^aw 
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Non usitatis, Vare, potionibus, 

O multa fleturum caput I 
Ad me recurres, nee vocata mens tua 75 

Marsis redibit vocibus. 
Majus paraboy majus infundam tibi 

Fastidienti poculum. 
Priusque coelum sidet inferius man, 

Tellure porrecta super, 80 

Quam non amore sic meo flagres, ud 

Bitumen atris ignibus." — 
Sub liaec puer, jam non, ut ante moUibus 

Lenire verbis impias ; 
Sub dubius, unde rumperet silentium, 85 

Misit Thyesteas preces : 

meditation as to the cause which could have rendered her spells so inefficient. 
On a sudden, discorering the reason, she exclaims, " Ah ! ah t he roves abont, 
set free by the charm of some more skilful sorceress."— 73. Non tuitcOit, Vare, 
potiofubutt &c., " By the force of strange potions then, O Varus (thou that 
are destined to shed many tears), shalt thou return to me ; nor shall thy affiso- 
tions ever go back again to another, though attempted to be called off tqr 
Harsian enchantments." The term tntdta is here put by a Grsecism for nud- 
f«m.— 74. Caput. Equivalent here to the personal pronoun fu. Compart 
Ode I. 24. 1.— 76. Martis vocibiu. The Marsi, according to some authorities, 
(Plin. H. N. 7. 2.), were descended from Marsus, a son of Circe, and henoa 
were represented as potent enchanters.— 77. Majus parabo^ &c., ** I will pra- 
pare a more efficacious, I will mix for thee disdaining me, a more potent 
draught. And sooner shall the heavens sink beneath the sea, the earth being 
spread above, than thou not so bum with love for me as this bitumen now 
bums amid the murky fires." While uttering this spell, Canidia casts tha 
bitumen into the mag^c fire^ from which a dark, thick smoke immediateiy 
arises, jitrit, in allusion to the dark smoke from Intumen, which is caUad 
nigrum by Virg. Geor. HI. 451. 

83—101. 83. Sttb JuBC, *' Upon this."— 84. Lenire, ** Attempted to move.** 
The infinitive is here put for the imperfect of the in^cative. This construe- 
tion is usually explained by an ellipsis of eapU or cceperunt, which may often 
be supplied ; in other cases, however, it will not accord with the sense. In 
the present instance, tentavit may be understood. There i^ppears to be soma 
analogy between this usage of the infinitive in Latin, and the idiom of 
the Greek, by which the same mood, taken as an absolute verbal idea only, 
la made to stand for the imperative. — 85. Unde, *' In what words." The nn- 
happy boy is at a loss in what words to express his angry and indignant 
feelings at the horrid rites practised by the hags, and at the still more 
horrid oroelty which they meditate toward himself.— 86. Thyesteat preem, 
** Imprecations," such as Thyestes uttered against Atreus." Compare 0«. 
Taso, J. ii : " Ezsecrator luouVisntia lano '^vniOQioa a.^\vi E.\uQi»m Thieates, 
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*♦ Venena mamum fas nefasque, non valent 

Convertere humanam vicem ; 
Diris agam vos : dira detestatio 

Nulla expiatur victlma. 90 

Quin, ubi perire jussus expiravero, 

Noctumus occurram Furor, 
Petamque vultus umbra curvis unguibus, 

Quae vis deorum est Manium ; 
Etinquietis assidens pifecordils, 95 

Pavore somnos auferam. 
Vos turba vicatim hinc et liinc saxis petens 

Contundet obscenas anus. 
Post insepulta membra different lupi 

primam at naofiraglo pereat Atreus . . .deinde : ipse sommis mxis fizos asperis, 
svUcenttos, latere pendens, saxa spargens tabo, saaie et songnine atro." — 87. 
Fenena magnum^ &c., *' Drugs, of magic influence, may confound indeed tbo 
great distinction between right and wrong, but they cannot alter the destiny of 
mortals." The ideaintended to be conveyed is this : The spells of the sorceren 
may succeed in accomplishing the darkest of crimes, but they cannot avert 
the punislmient wtiich sudi offences will inevitably receive. This is the usual 
interpretation. Orellius takes venena as the accusative after converteret which 
he thus explains : " The eternal power of right and wrong (i. e. all considera- 
tions derived from the influence of right and wrong), fur as the powers at 
man extend (quomodo hominibus Ztnttrit ooncessum est) cannot affect those 
who practice poisoning (venena, i. e. quae hseo miscent) ; accordingly with 
my avenging furies will I persecute you, such powers at least have the dei- 
fied Manes." Various interpretations have been offered. 1, ** £z vit» hu- 
mana condicione a dis semel constituta venificia non valent evertere leges 
iBtemas quibus fu nefasque distinguitur." March.. 2, ** Veneflda non poa- 
sunt more modoque hominum, ut homines interdum oonantur, permiscereDu 
et nefas." 3, '* Veneficia multum quidem valent, adeo ut confundant interdum 
fas et nefas ; at non possunt condicionem mortalium mutare et effioere, quo 
minus venefic» talionis jure, pari vindicta pssnas dent." 4, Bentlcy reads 
** Fenena magica feu nefasque non valent, non vertere humanoi vices" &e. 
i:e. Magic spdls cannot change the nature of right or wrong— nor alter 
the punishment due for crimes, vicei. — Magnum fat, '* quia divinum atque 
sternum est discrimen inter fas atque nefiu." Orell. — 89. Dhris agam vof, 
** With my avenging furies will I pursue you." Ck>mp. Liv. XL. 56 : ** Umbras 
insontis interempti filii eum diris agitabant." Dira dOettatio, "Reoordare 
modo diris devotum ab Attio Trib. pi. Crassum, quem nulla cnrimonia potuit ab 
ezitio servare." Obeix. — 92. Noctumtu occurram Furor, ** I will haunt yoa 
as a tormentor in the night-season." Furor, i. e. lemur, larva. Compare 
JEsch. Co6ph. 280 : x»i XCrrct xet,) fUrm»( t» tvnr^f fi/S*;.— 94. Qua visdeO' 
rum, &c., ** Such is f he power of those ^vinities, the Manes." The ellipsis is 
to be supplied as follows : *' Ea vi qua mi e*t" &c. — ^1. Vicatxtm ^Ih^snik. 
stteet to street."— 98. Obicenoi anut, '* Aboii^naSEt\»\MVk:* ^ 0\>«cceMv^csQs>.- 
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CARMES VL 

QciD imzneTKites lioroitEa ¥exas cania 

Igoavna advi^saiii lupos?^ 
QcdzL koc fnanpfl, a potea, ^eztk nmuHy 

£c me remoiaumnL petia. 
Nam, qualia oat Moloegogy ant &lTa9 Tiacnny 5 



flw E«!DiBxi« (finrfier. beeanK lioe die bodai of IE 
lad kem also tbe poor, 

r <if tk» pfaws WW attir^ ttanged b7 t&s i 
lofl 




ClMNigiiti, observes ?g»neis> are UbmI b Ij snpfcqrf in w<lwlJng ngoathagrirf 
«f his parents; yet ke seems to eamfbrt Aeoa. sad afc t&e ssnie tinis ts com- 
flrm thetrodk of his preifietionbyAat etnaobriiuia whidithi^a&allreeiivcni 
file dssftk of these sovceressea. 

£rtM>B TL — ^Addressed to a eowardEyaod vuenmrnej dondBer. &ia eoaa^ 
■MMkiy dMMgtaC that diia pieeewaa written againat Gaasma Severaa. an^ be 
■Ba(B7 editioaa, it appears widi an faucr^Cion to iSaa effleet. Sndi » soppoa.- 
tSon, however, is perfeedy fratastooB. ftJapfohaMeftatthetiaefcuiai^inn 
orfgiaated with some ^rhoRaat, wbo, imwiag read in Tadtas (^#»a. I. 7X sod 
IT. 31.) of Oe fieentioas spirit and defiunotory pen of Caaams Severaai, etra- 
aeooaty hna ijine d him to be dte one whom the poet here attacks. Arrmav. 
Caanaa Severus (Bed in exile, A.r.c.T9S. HemiMit.a eeunBuglj .ha:yebeenoB^r 
eisbtecB, or twenty yean fif age, when tiUb Epode was eompoaed. a.w.c. TV. 
Whence Oia piece emdd not hacve been dSreeted against him. Others coiaa- 
der the penon intended to have been BaTiDsrEpod.X.) Others agnm^MiefhsB. 

1—14. U Qmd hm m er emUty Jkc, ** Thoa esr, why, besg cowardly agajnat 
wolrea, dost tboa snarl at ineOMMfve strangers?^ ^ Oe term idtpiytet are 
here meant tlioee who «e entirriy nnknown to the infiTidnal, bat whom he^ 
aotwithstamfing, mafcca the sobjeets of his enrenomed attado. — 3. Jkonct. 
As feoceefing from a cowardly and spiritless cnr. — 4. RtwcntuuM^ * Who 
am raa^y to bvte in retnm."— 5. Mfolonut aid fiJetu Laam, " A Moloaaian. 
or a tacwnj Laco n i a n dog." The MolosBian and Laeonian dogs were at 
a robnst make, and Tafaiabie as w<dl in Irenting wild beasta, as in defeiaHi^ 
the flocks IhmiBoetnrnalthieines, and from the attacks of wolres. The 3i»- 
kMSi oecopied the north-eastern part of Epims. Ykgfl (Geor. UL 405.) 
eharaeterises bock species, ** Vdoea Sparta catnlos aerewmiue Mol 
AfWicrojyiofiii.'' SbakspearevnisesttetonDcx. M.^.I>.\S.\\.-. 
Mj taoondt anlartd on^ 6t Vhe «>vas^agn\K«A.. 
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Arnica Tis pastoribus, 
Agam per altas aure sublata nives 

Quaecunquae praecedet fera. 
Tu, quum timenda voce complesti nemus, 

Projectum odoraris cibmn. 10 

Cave, cave : mamque in malos asperrimua 

Parata tollo conrna, 
Qualis LycambaB spretus infido gener, 

Aut acer hostis Bupalo. 
An, si quis atro dente me petiverit, 

Inultus ut flebo puer ? 



CARMEN VII. 

AD POPULUM BOMANUM. 

Quo, quo scelesti ruitis ? aut cur dexteris 

*-$. Arnica vtr, "A friendly aid."— 7. Agam qtuecwnque prMxdet fmt, 
** I will pursue whatever savage beast shall go before me." Put for t^am 
quamcunque qua mxhi prtecedet feram. For prtecedet Bothe reads procedet, 
i. e. " obviam ibit, mecum pugnatura."— 10. Projectum odoraris cibum, " Sniff 
at the food thrown to thee." A figuratire mode of expressing that the indi- 
▼idual whom he attacks was easily bribed to silence. The more usual word 
would be objectum. Virg. JEn. VL 422 : offam corripit objeetean.—l2. Par- 
rata tollo comua. The poet alludes to his Iambics, with which he stands 
prepared to assail all evil-doers, as the the bull is ready with itt horns against 
every one who prorokes it to the attack. — 13. Qualis Lyeamb<tt &c., '* like 
him who was rejected as a 8on-in>law by the faithless Lycambes, or like the 
fierce enemy of Bupalus." Lycamb<B is the dative, by a Grsedsm, for the 
ablative, and by another Grsecism, Bupalo^ the dative, is put for BtqMU. — 
LycambiB. The allusion is to Archiiochus. Iiycambes had promised him his 
daughter Neobule in marriage, but afterwards changed his mind and gave her 
to another. Archiiochus, in revenge, wrote a poem against him, in Iambic 
verse, so cruelly satirical that both fiather and daughter himg themselves in 
despair. Such, at least, is the common account. It would seem, howerer, 
from some authorities, that Neobtde killed herself, not on account of the 
rerses of Archiiochus, but through despair at the loss of her father. Compare 
Schoell. Hist. Lit. Graec. vol. 1. p. 199.— 14. Bupalo. The allusion is to the 
poet Hipponaz, and the brothers Bupalus and Anthermus. Puer. ** Ego non 
me ulciscens, flebo, ut puer." Oksll. Others, less correctly, pimctnateyfedo^ 
tit puer inultus. 

Epodk VII.— After the overthrow of Sextos Fompelus, the Republie seemed 
once more destined to taste of repose. The respite, however was of short 
duration, and the enmity of Octavianus and Antony soon rekindled the flamea 
of war. It was about this period that the present poem was writt^x^ Th« 
bard mourns over the intestine divisions of hia coxuiXx^xgms vcA VoEs^oM^k ^do^ 
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Aptantur enses condld ? 
Panimne campis atque Neptuno super 

Fusum est Latini sanguinis? 
Non, ut superbas invidae Karthaginis 5 

Romanus arces ureret, 
Intactus aut Britannus ut descenderet 

Sacra catenatus via : 
Sed ut secundum vota Parthorum sua 

Urbs haec periret dextera. 10 

Neque He lupls mos, nee fuit leonibus, 

Nunquam, nisi in dispar, feris. 

horrors of the civfl wars to evil destiny entailed upon the RomaoB bj tb« 
blood of Remus. Anth. This Epode may be referred to the commencement 
of the Perusian War, a.u.o. 713 (see Epod. 16). Others suppose allndon to 
be made to the second war of Augrustus against Antony, a. v. c. 732 ; but, 
Horace would not have thus included Augustus in his censure. OreUina 
remarks that the whole colour and style of the ode has a juvenile spirit. 

1—20. 1. SceleHi, tvetyile, ** Stained with guilt." ' An allurion to the guilt 
and bloodshed of the civil wars. — 2. Conditit ** So lately sheathed.** Under- 
stand vaginit. The poet refers to the short period of repose which ensued 
after the overthrow of Seztus Pompeius. Anth. Rather, since the battle of 
Fhilippi, 712 — 3. Campis atque Neptum supers *'0n the fields, and on the 
ocean." Equivalent to terra marique. Compare Ode H. 1. 29. — 5. Non ui 
tuperbat, &c. The idea intended to be conveyed is as follows. These swords 
are not drawn against the enemies of our country, as they were in former days 
against haughty Carthage, and as they now should be against the Britons, stiU 
bidding defiance to our arms : they are to be turned upon ourselves, th^ 
are to enter our own bosoms, in order that the wishes of the Parthians, of our 
bitterest foes, may be accomplished, and that Rome may fall in ruin by the 
hands of her sons.— 7. IntachUt " Still unsubdued." Thus Spencer F. Q. IL 
10: 

rill the prowde Romanes him disquieted. 
And warlike Caesar, tempted with the name 
Of this sweet iiiland, never conquered. 
And envying the Briton's blazed fame, 
(O hideous hunger of dominion) hither came 

Detcenderet Sacra catenatut via, " Might descend in chains along the saered 
way." i. e. might be led in triumph through the streets of the ci^ltal, and, 
after this, be consigned to imprisonment and death. In the celebration of the 
triumph, the Roman general, when he began to turn his chariot firom the 
Forum to the Capitollne Mount, ordered the captive kings, and leaders of the 
enemy, to be led to prison and there put to death (m carcerem detcendere). — 
11. Hie mot, "This custom" of raging against their own species. Ftiit. 
The aorist, in the sense of deprehenditur, " is found." — 12. Nunquam nisi in 
dispar feris, ** Which are never cruel except towards animals of adifferoit 
kind." Orellius retains the reading unquam, and construes the whole passage 
tbiu ; Neque hie mos unquamfuit feris lupis nee leonibus nisi in dispar genus. 
^ Yoxjkru, aliqoanto otiosius ad^ecla ii\delus, «n\ cxc^sak^jaiCkKca^AkNk. «k vm^ 
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Furome caecus, an rapit vis acrior? 

An culpa ? responaam date I 
Tacent et albus ora pallor inficit, 15 

Mentesque perculsae stupent. 
Sic est ; acerba fata Romanos agunt, 

Scelusque fratemae necis, 
Ut immerentis fluxit in terram Bemi 

Sacer nepotibus cruor. 20 



CARMEN IX 

AD MJEGEITATEM. 

QuANDo repostum Caecubum ad festas dapes, 

Victore laetus Caesare, 
Tecum sub alta, sic Jovi gratum, domo, 

Beate Maecenas, bibam, 

state jnyenili.** Oabll 13. Vis acrior^ ** Some Boperlor power.** For ctteut 

B&atiej reads cacos, with which may be compared. Sat. n. 3. 44 : quemounque 
irucitia veri cacum agit, Virg. lEn. H. 244.— 14. CWpa, '*The gtdlt of yonr 
fore£Atber8, entailed upon their offspring." The allusion is to the guilt of 
Romulus, which is to be atoned for by posterity.— 15. PdUoralbtu, " A deadly 
paleness.'* Consult note on Ode III. 10. 14.— 16. Mentesque percutuB stupent^ 
" And thdr conscience-stricken minds are stupified." Compare Od. '^. 105 : 

OviAot fitoi if) eri^9*^f$ rlOinnp, 

17. Sic estt &c. After a pathetic pause, as Sanadon remarks, Horace adheres 
to the two last causes he had mentioned. He therefore imputes the dril 
wars to the destinies, and to the death of Bemus ; as if the destinies had con- 
demned the Romans to expiate the fratridde of that prince by destroying one 
another with their own arms. This was going very far back in order to 
ranove the idea of the real cause of their present calamities. Agunt^ ** Ha- 
rass."— 18. Scelusque fraterrue necis. The guilt of Romulus in slaying his 
brother Remus.— 19. Ut^ " Eversince."— 20. Saoernepotibus, if tty^e, "Fatal to 
posterity." Compare the explanation of the scholiast, as cited by Zeune, 
** Quern suo cruore expiaturi erant." 

Epodb IX.— Written when the news of the victory at Actium was first 
received at Rome. The bard addresses his patron. ** Fosterius hoc carmen 
Epodo L Froxime prsecedit Od. 1. 37." Okelx.. 

1 — 15. 1. Repostum Cacubum adfsstas dapest " Csecuban wine reserved for 
joyous feasts." Consult note on Ode I. 20. 9. — 3. Sub alta domot ** Beneath 
thy stately abode.** Consult note on Ode III. 29. 10. He alludes to the tower 
of Msocnas situated in his Esquiline gardens. Sic Jovi gratum, '* So is it 
pleasing to Jore," 1. e. in doing this, we shall be performing an act agreeable 
to Jove, the guardian of our empire. — 4 . Beate. This eplthethaa'M£iiE«Bks^\s:k 
the opiil«oo0 of JkfaeeoM, to his lofty lOftoaA tsik ^<& -SMqeoafiimA V^k^XA ^MiNM^x 
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Sonante mixtum tlbiis carmen Ijrra, 6 

Hac Dorium, illis barbamm ? 
Ut nuper, actus (juum freto Neptuniiui 

Dux fugit, ustis navibus, 
Minatus Urbi vincla, quae detraxerat 

Sends amicus perfidis. 10 

Romanus, eheu I posteri negabitis, 

Emancipates feminaB 
Fert vallum et arma miles, et spadonibus 

Servire rugosis potest I 
Interque signa turpe militaria ] 5 

to his beautiful gardens, &c 5. Sonante mixtum tibiit, &c.» *' While the lyr« 

sends forth a strain intermingled with the music of flutes, that uttering the 
Dorian, these the Phrygian mood." With hac understand sorumte ; with «2S«^ 
tonantibtu. The music of the lyre and the flute are to succeed each other 
alternately, the strains of the former, are to be grave and severe, such being 
the character of the Dorian mood ; the music of the flutes, on the other hand, 
is to be of a wild and bacchic character, in accordance with the Phrygian 
mood. Dorium. Comp. Plut. de Mus. 1136 : Trtv Au^irrs at^fAtuatf rue «*«- 
Xiuix»7e ^vi^eiriv iffAd^tOf'etv. Barbarian. Athen. I. 28 : 'OfAti^te tmit /3<Bf- 
/3«{Mf irtitieiia-i rout atvktvf. Ut nuper. Six years previous, a.u.g. 718. — 7. 
Actus cum freto Neptuniiu dux, ** When the Neptunian chief, driven firom 
the Sicilian strut." The allusion is to Sextus Pompeius, who boastinglj 
styled himself the son of Neptune, because his father had once held the command 
of the sea. — 10. Servit amicus perfidis. According to Lie Cassius (48. 19), 
the number of fugitive slaves, who went over to Pompeius, was so great, that 
the Vestal Virgins were accustomed, diuing the performance of sacred rites, 
to offer up prayers for a cessation of this evil. — 11. Romantu. The allusion 
is to the Romans in the army of Antony.— 12. Emancipattu femin<B, " Sub* 
jected as a voluntary slave to a woman." The reference is to Cleopatra. 
Emancipare se alUnii, est, " se vduti, in e;jus mancipium transferre, totum se 
alteri tradere." Orell. Since Antony's soldiers swore in verba ejus, and since 
he himself was wholly devoted to the influence of Cleopatra, his soldiers also 
were Emancipati to her. — 13. Fert vaUum et arma miles, &c., " Bears the 
stake, and arms, as a soldier, and can yield obedience to withered eunuchs." 
The poet expresses his indignation that Romans, hardy enough to endure 
the toils of military service, can, at the same time, be so wanting in spirit aa 
to yield obedience to the orders of eunuchs. The allusion, in the words fieri 
vallum, is to tliat part of Roman discipline, which compelled each soldier to 
carry, among other tilings, a certain number of stakes (usually three or four) 
to be used in encamping. Spadonibus. The allusion seems to be principally to 
the eunuch Mardion, who, according to Plutarch, along with Pothinus, Iras, 
and Charmion, Iiad the chief direction of Cleopatra's affairs (v^' Sf t& /juytsrrm 
iteixi7T»i riie riyi/Mtscts. Plut. Fit. Ant. c. 60). — 15. Tuope conopium, ** K 
vile Egyptian canopy." The oonopium was a canopy, curtain, or veil of net- 
work, used for the purpose, of keeping off gnats and flies. It was prindpaUy 
employed by the JBgyptiana, ou aecoxml o{ tSoA fs;t«A)(. xcaxsibitt ^ \iun»\aDaMefta 
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Sol adspicit conopium I 
Ad hoc frementes, verterunt bis mille e^uos 

Galli, canentes Caesarem ; 
Hostiliumque navium portu latent 

Puppes sinistrorsum citas. 20 

lo Triumphc ! tu moraris aureos 

produced by the marshes of the Nile. The scholiast, in his explanation of the 
term, famishes us with its etymology : ** Gentu retis ad mtucns et cuKeet 
(»»v«Hr«f ) abigendos, quo Alexandrini potissimum utontor propter culicnm tZKf 
Abundantiam." To a genuine Roman spirit the use of such an article appeared 
degrading effeminacy. Some MSS. hare canopeum, but the penult is long. 

17—23. 17. jid hoc frementes, &c., " Indignant at this spectacle, two thou- 
sand Gauls turned about their steeds, bidding Cssar hail." The poet evi- 
dently alludes to the defection of Dqjotarus and Amyntas, two leaders of the 
Gailo-GrsBcians, or Galatians, who went over to Augustus a short time 
previous to the battle of Actium. In the motive, however, which Horace 
assigns for this step, there is more of bitter sarcasm than historical truth. 
Orellius reads M hoc, the latter the accusative after frementes, as in Tacit. 
XIII. 3: *' Agrippina libertam ffiraulam....aliaque eundem in modum mu« 
liebriter fremere." Thus frementes will mean, •' loudly expressing indigna- 
tion at," &c. Verterunt. The penult is here shortened by Systole, as it b 
called. Galli, i.e. Gallo GroBciy the troops of Dejotarus.— 18. Canente9. 
Thus Virg. mn. VU. 698 : 

Ibant sequati numero, regemque canebant. 
Many editions have ad hunc, i. e. ad kunc Romanum degeneremy soil. AntO" 
mum. But Bentley remarks that hunc could not denote Antony, who was 
not named before. Others read ad hiu:, i. e. ad nos, ad Ccesaris partes. '* Secte 
quidem ; si carmen hoc in castris Caesarianis prsesens soripsiaset Noster : is 
vero tum Romse erat cum Msecenate urbi prsefecto." Bent., who proposes 
ad hoCf i. e. ad hoc canopium, ad hoc turpe spectacvdumy or, ad hac, i. e. ad 
has res, nempe, quod feminee et eunuchis parendum esset. — 19. Hostiliumque 
namum portu latent, &c., *' And the sterns of hostile ships, impelled towards 
the left, lie concealed in the harbour." Cit<e, i. e. citatse. Comp. Lucan YIII. 
i56 : Cyproque citatas immisere rates, from cieo ; not do, citus. In order to 
understand clearly this somewhat ^obscure passage, we must bear in mind, 
that the present piece was written before any very definite particulars respecting 
the battle of Actium had reached the capital. The poet, therefore, exercises 
some license on the occasion, and supposes that a division of Antony's fleet, 
equally indignant with the Gallic horsemen, retired from the fight into 
the harbour, and in order that their defection might be less apparent, rowed 
their vessels astern, or impelled them into the harbour stem foremost. 
(Compare the Gre&k expression, x^OfAvetf x^»ur»a-Qm, and Valckenaer, ad 
Herodot. 8. 84.) Ir. executing this movement they would have necessarily 
to move towards the left, as Antony's fleet wa6 drawn up on the right and 
facing Italy. Sinistrorsum, " quoniam ei, qui a septentrione contuebatur 
Actium, sinistram versus omnss regiones orientales sitffi erant, primum 
Peloponnesus, tum Asia Minor, ipsa ^gyytua *. V\aaK& «al\j«sk vc6x«. ^^e^soMissw 
et menediem." Orbil.— 21. Z6 TriumpTiel &<i» T\» Vi««^ va*s«iS.^i^»». 
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Cumis, et intactas boves 
lo Triumphe I nee Jugurthino parem 

Bello reportasti ducem, 
Neque Africanum, cui super Karthaginem 25 

Virtus sepulchrum condidit. 
Terra marique victus hostis Punico 

l4Uffubre mutavit sagum. 
Aut ille centum nobllem Cretam urbibus, 

Ventis iturus non suis ; 30 

Exercltatas aut petit Syrtes Noto ; 

Aut fertur incerto mari. 

Triumph, addresses it as a god, and complains of its tardy approtudb. This 
idea intended to be conveyed by the whole passage firom the present line to Hie 
26th, both inclusive, is simply as follows r When shall we celebrate the triumph 
due to this most glorious victory, a triumph to be ranked far before both that of 
Btarius over Jugurtba, and that of Scipio, for the overthrow of Carthage ? — 
Aureot cumu. Alluding to the triumphal chariot, which was wont to be 
adorned with gold and ^vory. — 22. Intactas bovet. The Roman triumphs 
always ended with a sacrifice to Jove, and the victims, as in every other offer- 
ing to the gods, were to be such as had never felt the yoke. With irUacUtg, 
therefore, we must imderstand jugo. 

23—^. 23. Nee Jugurthino parem, &c., *' Thou didst neither bring ba(^ 
a leader equal to him from the war of Jugurtha, nor Africanus, unto whom 
valour reared a monument upon the ruins of Carthage," i. e. Marius did not 
return with equal glory from the subjugation of Jugurtba, nor the younger 
Africanus from the destruction of Carthage. Super Karthaginem, I. e. super 
solum ubi steterat ilia. The common reading is Africaito, but this e^ntbet 
is suitable to the Jugurthine war. Bentley explains with reference to the dder 
Scipio, *' cui virtus sua a poeta Ennio decantata septdchrum condidit mi^as 
dariusque ipsa Karthagine." If the words be taken in referoice to the younger 
Scipio, he alters cui into quo and interprets, " Neque .Smilianum, super quo 
virtus Carthaginem septdchrum condidit." — 27. Punico Jugrubr emutavit 
sagum, " Has changed his purple robe for one of mourning.** An hypaOage, 
for mutavit Punicum sagum lugubri sago. The Roman sagum was properiy 
a military robe : here, however, the term is taken in a more extended sense. 
The allusion in the text is to Antony, and the epithet Ptmteo may dther refer 
simply to the colour cf his paludamentum, or general's robe, or else, what i^ 
pears preferable, may contiun a general censure on the previous luxury and 
splendour of his attire. The more usual prose form puniceus, is found in Od. 
IV. 10. 4.-29. Aut ille centum nobilem, &c. This passage wotdd seem to confirm 
the truth of the remark made in a previous note (v. 19.), that no accurate 
accounts had as yet reached the capital, either respecting the details of the 
light itself, or the ulterior movements of Antony. — 30. Ventis non suis, ** Wltii 
unpropitious winds."— 31. Exercitatas Noto, ** Agitated by the Uast of the 

south." As regards the Syrtes. Consult note on Ode 1. 7. 22 33. Capadoros 

i^erhuc,8ic. The Joy of Horace was too UveVj, aa I>ajc&«t tvcDaatte^ to wait tho 
jvtamofAfieoeDas. Heoeldyratestbfi'vlctorjtScieiiuniMfQ^^ 



EPODOK, UBER. 10. 339 

Capaciores affer hue, puer, scyphoB, 

Et Chia vina, aut Lesbia, 
Vel, quod fluentem nauseam coereeat, 35 

Metire nobis Caecubum. 
Curam metumque Caesaris rerum juvat 

Dulci Lyaeo solvere- 



CARMEN X. 

IN MJEVIUM POETAM. 

Mala soluta navis exit alite, 

Ferens olentem Maevium. 
Ut horridis utrumque verberes latus, 

Auster, memento fluctibus. 
Niger rudentes Eurus, inverso man, 5 

and he thinks his apprehensions for the safety of Octavianus onght now to 
cease, for it was not Imown at Rome, that he intended to complete his oon- 
quest by pursuing Antony, and exposing himself to new dangers.— 35. J^uen- 
tern natueam, " The rising quahn." '* De yomitu loquitur, non, ut satis mire 
Tolunt reoentiores interpretes, de alvo per nauseam soluto. Imago nobis qni- 
dem minus grata." Orell. Coarceat. The Coebuban was a strong stomachic 
wine, and therefore suited to the purpose.— 37. Berum, ** For the interests."-^ 
38. Lyeeo. Consult note on Ode I. 22. 4. 

Epodb X.— Addressed to Msevius, a contemptible poet of the day, who was 
on the eve of embarking for Greece. The bard pn^s heartily that he may be 
riiipwrecked, and tows a sacrifice to the storms if they will but destroy him. 
This Maevius is the same with the one to whom Virgil satirically alludes in 
his 3rd Eclogue (v. 90) : *' Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina BtevL" 
He would seem to have incurred the resentment of both Virgil and Horace by 
his railing and slanderous propensities. 

1—24. 1. Mala toitUOt &c., '* The vessel, loosened fh>m her moorings, 
sails forth onder evil auspices, bearing as she does the fetid MaeTius." Comp. 
Horn. IL XXIV. 218: 

Sfvte iy/ fuy^un xaxie riXiv. 

2. Olentem. Compare the expression of Mitscherlich : ** EQrdoi odorls ho- 
minem." Rntgersius (Led. Ventu. 10. 10.) thinks that this epithet is rather 
meant to be applied to the character of MsBvius asapoet, andtohisafRectation 
<tf obsolete words. There is £» more of bitter satire in ofenfam, if considered 
as a personal allusion.— 3. Utrumque lattu^ '* Each side of her.* Understand 
fiamr. — 4. Auder. The poet enumerates the winds Autter, Eunu, and AquUo^ 
in order to oonr^ a livelier image of a tempest, by the contending together 
of these opposing blasts. All the winds here mentioned were opposed to tiie 
voyage towards Greece.— 5. Niger rudentes EurtUt &c., *' May the dark south- 
east wind scatter her rigging vaA. her aYaves«di QvnVEL^^ ^if».vxc\A^'Q^^s^sc&. 
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Fractosque remos differat ; 
Insurgat Aquilo, quantus altis montibiiB 

Frangit trementes ilices. 
Nee sidus atra noete amleum appareat^ 

Qua tristis Orion eadlt; 10 

Quietiore nee feratnr sequore, 

Quam Grala vietorum manus, 
Quum Pallas usto vertlt iram ab Hio 

In impiam Ajaeis ratem. 
O quantus instat navitis sudor tuis, 15 

Tibique pallor luteus, 
Et ilia non virilis ejulatio, 

Preees et aversum ad Jovem, 
lonius udo quum remugiens sinus 

Noto carinam ruperit 1 20 

Oplma quod si praeda curvo litore 

Porreeta merges juveris, 
Libldinosus immolabitur caper 

Et agna Tempestatibus. 

its lowest depths."— 7. Quantus, ** With as great fury as,*' i. e. with all the 
fury it has, when, &c. — 8. Trementet, " Waving to and fro beneath the 
blast."— 9. Sidus amicum, " No friendly star." The allusion is to the Dioa- 
curi. Consiilt note on Ode I. 3. 2. — 10. Orion. Consult note on Ode. IIL 
27. 17.— 12. Quam Grata vietorum manus, &c. The poet alludes to the de- 
struction, by Minerva, of the vessel that bore the Oilean Ajax, and to the 
shipwreck of the Grecian fleet off the promontory of Caphareus in Eaboea 
Comp. Virg. JEn. I. 39 

Paliasne exurere Ciassem 

Argivum, atqne ipsos potuit submergere ponto 

Unius ob noxom, et furias Ajaeis Oilei. 

16. Pallor lutetu. Consult note on Ode III. 10. 14.— 18. Aversum ad Jovem, 
" To unpropitious Jove." — 19. lonius udo, &c., " When the Ionian Sea, 
roaring with the blasts of the rainy south." The term sinus, here applied to 
the Ionian Sea, has reference to its being bent into numerous gulfs. In strict 
geographical language, however, the expression lonius sinus, about the time 
of Horace, denoted merely a part of the Adriatic. — 21. Opima quod si^ &e. 
The poet vows a sacrifice to the Tempests, if the corpse of the shipwrecked 
Masvius, cast unburied on the shore, become the prey of birds. Some ochd- 
mentators refer the expression opima prceda to corpulence of person on the 
part of MsBvius. This, however, is mere coi\jecture. The words nuqr, witk 
more propriety, be rendered, " a dainty prey." Bentley, remarking thatpor- 
recta means, " stretched at ease," reads projecta. But porreeta is nsed of a 
dead body by Catull. 67. 6 : ** Postquam est porrecto facta marita tene."-— 
Jlergos, etidvtM, ** Mergl qu\dem caduvectkivoix QAHn^^mt^ sed ponuntur h. L 
pro aUia avibus marinis, ut luUsMltl^.** Ovsll.->1\. TemgeitalsBbiia^ ^\;h^ 



EPODON. LIBEB. 11. 34! 

CARMEN XL 

AD PECTIUM. 

Pecti, nihil me sicut antea, juvat 

Scribere verslculos amore percussum gravi : 
Amore, qui me praeter omnes expetit 

MolHbus in pueris aut in puellis urere 
Hie tertius December, ex quo destiti 5 

Inachia furere, silvis honorem decutit. 
Heu me, per urbem, nam pudet tanti mall, 

Fabula quanta fui I conviviorum et poenitet, 
In queis amantem languor et silentium 

Arguit, et latere petitus imo spiritus. 10 

Contrane lucrum nil valere candidum 

Pauperis ingenium ? querebar applorans tibi ; 
Simul calentis inverecundus deus 

andents were accastomed to sacriflce % black lamb to the storms and tem- 
pests, and a white one to the western wind. Comp. Virg. £n. III. 120 : M- 
gram hiemi pecudem^ Zephyris felicibiu albqm 

Epoob XI Addressed to Pectins. This ode seems to be one of the earliest 

of the songs of Horace. There is in it no imitation of the GrsBcIan lyrists, and 
the style, to use Orellius's expression, appears juveniiia, pra/ractOf vere Ro^ 
numa. The date is referred by Kirchner to a.v.c. 717 

2—15. 2. Pereiummf ieXiryivr». ** Tanquam flagro rel stimulo.** Orbll. 
Pereulium, would indicate too violent a blow. — 4. In puellis urere. Thus 
Ovid. Met. VII. 21 : Quid in hospite regia virgo werisf — 5. Becember^ put 
by Synecdoche for anniu. — 6. SUui* honorem decutit, "Shakes their leafy 
honours from the woods." — 8. Fabula quanta fui, ** What a subject of con- 
versation I have been." Fabula, often is used to denote " unfavourable ru- 
mours." Tibull. I. 4. 83 : Parce puer, quato, ne turpit fabula fiam. — Conot- 
mcrum et poenitet, &c., '* It repents me too of those entertainments, at which 
dejection and silence discovered the lover, and the sigh heaved from the depth 
of my heart.** Arguit. "Est perfeeti temporis." Acro:«. — 11. Contrane 
lucrum^ &c., " A candid and an honest heart, in one of scanty means, is to 
avail nothing then against the love of gain." The train of ideas in this whole 
passage, is as follows : Thou, O Fectius, must remember, how I once com- 
plained to thee, when wine had disclosed the secrets of my breast ; how 
I lamented that my sincere and constant affection seemed of no value 
in the eyes of Inachia, because fortune had not blessed me with abundant 
means, while, eager for gain, she sought only after wealthy admirers. Orellius 
considers this to be a contraction of a threefold construction ; 1, ex interro- 
gatione : contrane lucrum nil valet ingenium f 2, ex indignationis ezclamatione : 
contra lucrum nil valere ingenium i 3, quarebam nil valere ingenium. — Ap" 
ptoram tibi, " with tears confessing my love." «(oroXft^u^ftiJuv>««. — V^. ^vnvuX 
fi94m/u moereetmdut dew, ftc, ** As 8oon m tkie «q^ ''h^q ^A^«a v«vs ^^^^ 
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Fervldiore mero arcana promorat loco. 
Quod si meis insestuet praecordiis 15 

Libera bilis, ut haec mgrata ventis dividat 
Fomenta, vulnus nil malum levantia ; 

Desinet imparibus certare simimotus pudor. 
Ubi haec severus te palam laudaveram, 

Jussus abire domum, ferebar incerto pede 20 

shame from the breast, had removed from their place the secrets of my heart, 
warming under the influence of cheering wine." The epithet inverecundut, 
applied here to Bacchus, is well explained by Mitscherlich : ** Qui rereonn- 
diam abstergit, taoenda proloqui Jubet." Better by Orellius, ** Quo liberalioa 
sumpto omnis verecundia elabitur." As regards ceUentist we must, in a literal 
translation, understand with it mei (*'the secrets of me wanning," &c.) — 
15. Quod si meity &c., '* But, if indignation, no longer to be repressed, rages in 
my bosom, so as to scatter to the winds these useless hopes of lore, in no re- 
spect alleviating my cruel wound, my shame, thus removed, shall cease to vie 
with inferior rivals," i. e. I shall no longer blush at yieldhig the prize to rivals, 
who, though rich in this world's goods, are inferior to me in talent. Thus Orbl. 
other interpretations have been given for imparibut; 1, Cum rivalibus meis, 
quibus in muneribus largiundis impar sum et inferior. Scbol. ; 2, Com amore 
baud mntuo ; 3, take imparibtu for the ablative of the instrument, sdl. impa- 
ribiu armiiy i. e. muneribus cseterisque modis, quibus vind sclent mnlierculse. 
The fomentOt of which the poet speaks, are the hopes which he had all along 
entertained that Inachia would at length be sensible of the superior value of 
his affection. THth this hope he was consoling himself, until at length, his 
indignation at her neglect could no longer be repressed, and he resolved to 
proclaim her conduct to the world, and to abandon her for ever. IngratOf 
*' Nihil me juvantia, supervacanea, kx»V9'r».." Orsll. Venii* dimdere, 
" Nihil aliud significat quam Ubere proferre querimoniat de arnica superba, 
aliotque amatoret pra/erente." Orbll. In this is included the ntmmottu pudor 
{iufatrietX i.e. *'my shame, which previously preven^3d my inveighing 
against luachia." Compare Achill. Tat. 28 : "Efate x»i Atiwff, Zvc B/mm 

1&--22. 19. Ubi hcBc severus, &c., ** When, with firm resolve, I had made 
these declarations in thy presence." As regards the meaning which laudar^ 
here bears, compare the remark of Aulus Gellius (2.6.):" Laudare significat 
prisca lingua, nominare i^ppellareque." Hence this verb is frequently used 
(especially in the editorial Latinity of modern times) in the sense of "to 
mention," "cite," "quote," "call by name," &c. Some editors make Hie 
meaning of ubi hoc laudaoeram to be : "when I had applauded myself for 
this resolution." Such an interpretation is not correct. — TV poton. Hie 
ablative here depends on palam, which has the force of a preposition. This 
is &r, however, from being an «r«{ XiyifAivcv, as some critics seem to think, 
other examples of a similar usi^e are as follows : Livy, 6. 14 : "palam popa- 
lo." Ovid. A. A. 2. 649: Trist. 5. 10. 49: "me palam." Auct. Cons, ad 
Liv. (in Ovid,) 442 : " palam omnibus," and Liv. 25. 18, where Gronovins re- 
UdDS omnibust but Drakenbor<^ T«^ecU VL'.— V^. JvMut. Ta t> <te tt to i uia lf<~ 



EPODON. LIBEB. 13. 343 

Ad non amicos heu ! miKi postes, et heu ! 

Limina dura, quibus lumbos et infregi latus. 
Nunc, gloriantis quamlibet muliercvJam 

Vincere mollitia, amor Lycisci me tenet : 
Unde expedire non amicorum queant 25 

Libera consilia, nee contumeEae graves, 
Sed alius ardor aut puellae candidae, 

Aut teretis pueri, longam renodantis comam 



CARMEN XIII. 

AD AMICOS. 

HoRRiDA tempestas coelum contraxit, et imbres 
Nivesque deducunt Jovem ; nunc mare, nimc siluae 

Threicio Aquilone sonant. Eapiamus, amici, 
Occasionem de die ; dumque virent genua, 

Perebar incerto pede, **l was carried with wavering footstep." "Primnm 
resistente, deinde semper majore cum yi clanculum ad Inachiam me perdace« 
te." Okkll. The poet*B resolution soon fails, and, on endeavouring to reach 
his own home, in compliance with the admonition of his friend, he finds him- 
self once more at the gate of Inachia. Some commentators make incerto pede 
refer to the uncertain footsteps of an angry and agitated man : this, however, 
is decidedly inferior.— 22. Quibwt lumbos et infregi latut, ** On which I bruised 
my loins and side." — Benodaniis^ "Tying in a comely knot." " Alebant enim 
comam formosi pueri et delicati, ut composito amatoribus magis placerent." 
Sghoc. 

Epodb Xin.— Addressea to a party of friends, with whom tne poet wishes 
to spend a day of rain and storm amid the Joys of wine. He exhorts them 
to seize the present hour, and to dismiss the future from their thoughts. To 
add weight to this Epicurean maxim, the authority of the Centaur Chiron is 
adduced, who advises the young Achilles, since fate had destined him for a 
short career, to dispel his cares with wine and song. 

\—J5, 1. Horrida tempestat caelum contraxit, " A gloomy tempest has con- 
densed the skies." With horrida compare ^^iffovrets ifj^itvt ; Find. Fyth. 
IV. 81. Contraxit. " Spatium cosli, quantum alias oculis videtur, coartavit 
nubibus obductis." Orell. — 2. Deducunt Jovem, ** Bring down the upper 
air." By Jupiter is here meant the higher part of the atmosphere (tether). 
The ancients considered rain as the air dissolved. Compare the fragment of 
Ennius in Yarro L.L. 5. 65 : " Istic est is Jupiter quem dico, quem Greeci vocant 
As{«, qui ventus est et nubes, imber postea, Atque ex imbre frigus, ventus post 
fit, aer denuo." Silttce. A Oiseresis, on account of the metre, for tilwe. — 3. 
Rapiamiu, amici, &c., ** My friends, let us seize the opportunity which this 
day presents." Amice. The common editions have arnuci winch was rc|)ected 
by Bentl^, **Non enimpluret, sed unum hie alloquitur ;" thus we have move 
•nd mt'tte below. Crenua is frequently used aathft«eBX^liXs«o!iSt3cL. *^:>g«arx« 
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Et decet, obducta solvatur fronte senectus. 5 

Tu vina Torquato move Consule pressa ineo« 
Caetera mitte loqui : deus liaec fortasse benigna 

Reducet in sedem vice. Nunc et Achaemenio 
Perfundi nardo juvat, et fide Cyllenea 

Levare diris pectora sollicitu(£nibus. 10 

Nobilis ut grandi cecinit Centaurus alumno : 

Invicte, mortalis dea nate puer Thetide, 
Te manet Assaraci tellus, quam frigida parvi 

Findunt Scamandri flumina, lubricus et Simois ; 
Unde tibi reditum curto subtemine Parcae 15 

Rupeie ; nee mater domum cserula te revebet. 

XiV. 70: wuiff ri 3f7, ^ yirv x^i^f'—^-O^ucta toloatur fronte seneOtu, 
** Let the cloaded brow of sadness be relaxed." Literally, ** let sadness witb 
clouded brow, be rdazed." Senedut does not here mean " age," but " tadneu** 
or ** melancholy." Compare the scholium of Forphyrion : " Senectutem i«o 
gravitate ac sereritate accipe." Obducta, Thus in Greek n¥vi<pvig, and rrvy- 
tififiCetf fi^. Eurip. Hipp. 173.— 6. Tu vina Torquato move^ &c. The poet 
eager for the expected entertainment, imagines his friends already present, ' 
and, addressing himself to one of the party supposed to be assembled, ez- 
clidms : ** Do thou produce the wine, pressed when my ToH^uatus was consuL** 
The force of tnooe, in this passage, is best explained on the principle that this 
was to be a feast of contribution, and that Horace calls first upon him who 
was to furnish the wine." Anth. It is much better to interpret with Ohell^ 
and the Scbol., " proferre jube ex apotheca, misce." The wine to be. drunk 
on this occasion is that which had been made in the year L. Manllua Torqui^ 
tus was consul. Consult note on Ode HI. 21. I. 

7—18. 7. Ctetera mitte loqui^ ** Cease to talk of other things." The poet 
alludes to some cause of anxiety on the part of his Mend.— Detuhcecfortatte 
benigna, &c., •* Perhaps the deity will, by a kind chaage, restore what now 
disquiets thee to Its former state."— 8. Achtemenio. Consult note on Ode m. 

1. 44 CyUenea. Tha lyre is here called " Cyllenean," because invented by 

Mercury, who was bom on Cyllene, a mountain in the northern part of 
Arcadia, on the borders of Achaia. — Dirit, "torturing," "excruciating.** 
Bentley reads duris, comparing Virg. JEn. IV. 448 : " Ast aliis duras immlt-* 
tere curas." — 11. NebSii Centaurus. Chiron, who educated in his cave <m 
Mount Felion, iElsooll^ius, Jason, Medus, and Achilles. —Invicte. We haye 
adopted the punctuation of Bentley, " qui natus es mortalis matre licet im<* 
mortali." — Alumno, Achilles.- 13. Auaraci teliut, " The land of Asearacua,** 
L e. Troy. Assaracus, son of Tros, was one of the ancient monax«cfas of Troy, 
Paroi, An opposite epithet is given by Homer II. v. 73 : fMyms xtrctfA^ j8«. 
duiivtie ; but in the lapse of time the river appears to have almost disappeared.— 
Flumina, " de uno flumine, ut saepe apud Homer : »»\» fiiB^at,** Oreix. — 
Lubricus, ** Rapidly gliding," not " tortuous."— 15. Certo subtemine, ** By an 
inevitable thread.!* Bentley's readhsg is curto mbtimine, "by a thread that 
shortens thy destiny.*' The term subtenten means properly the wottf or wejt» i. «, 



IEVODON; liber. 14. ''ii^ 

JXlic omne malum vmo cantuque leVato, 
Deformis aegrimoniae dulcibus aHoqims, 



CARMEN XIV. 

^^.j. AD MiECENATEJf. . 

Mollis inertia cur tantam difiuderit iinis 

Oblivionem sensibus, 
Pocula Lethaeos ut si ducentia somnos 

Arente faup§ traxeTpn, 
Candide Maecenas, occidis saepe rogando : 5 

Deus, deus nam me vetat 
Inc^ptQSjijOlim prpmissum. carmen, iambos 

Ad umbilicum adiiucere. 

the threads inserted into the warp.— 18. DefomUs agrimonuBt Sec, *'The 
sweet soothers of disfiguring mdancholy.'* — Dulcibus aUoquut **l. e. <iiue 
didda sunt «we«A«^«k solatia deformis legritadinis." Obkix. Bentli^ ol^ectt 
%» the term olbi^Mi^' being thus apidied to mnoefra^ he reeds, therefore, 
n^frhnonUe ao dub^hut &c., i. e. " aUeriate aU the evils of a dUlioring 
niblandioly, witib wine and song, and pleasing conTersation.** 
* ' Epodb XIV. — Horace had promised to address an lamUc poem to his 
^tfti<onMfleeenas.' Having neglected, however, to fnlfil his w(»d, he met with 
a gentle r^roach from the latter, and now seeks to excuse the omission by 
aserlbing it to the all-engrossing power of love. 

- ' '1-^18. 1. MMu inertia, kc. The order of construction is as follows : Csn- 
dfde Mceeenat, occidis tape rogando, ew motHs inertia diffuderit tantam obU' 
vionemr imis t&mibus, ut ri traxerinit arente fttwx, poevia dtuxntia Lethaeot 
g<mnMi^OiHtii(mem, scil. ** carminis tiU promis^" — Traxerim. Compare 
Emip^ Cy(d. 417 : ^SfACb tiilet^ Inranv r* •/cevrr/y i\*C«raLt. — 5. Poctda Le- 
Hhttot ducentia wnrnot, ** Cups tiiat bring on Lethaean slumftiers,'* i. e. the 
wMers of Lethe^— 4. Arente ftnux, ** With parched throat." Equivalent to 
'inMe.-^, Dew. AIlucKng to the god trf love.— ^om. Eliptical. The con- 
-AesiiMi: u as follows: ** No efifieminBte indolence, no fbtgetfulness like that 
Ifroduoed by the waters of Lethe, is to Uame ; for tkfgaiLfkjpA forbids me." 
'fte.>^ OUmi ** long since."— Carmen, The reference is "lo faa Iambic jxiems, 
** De hoc toto libro accipe, qui nunc EpodoninscriUtur, et rignificat nu^um 
ftiisee hominum de his Epo4ifty«P>ct'>t*<W!W"»»t Mt, A.F* i5 : promisti ear- 
minis auetor." BBirT.-^..wM^«mMttetNn luUvosre, •** To bring to an end." 
Aipong the JU)apps when a bookorvolmqe was iini8bei|L^t^fa{)XQ^f^l|^und 
> taper i^ck, ma^ of cedar, box, or ivpry,.or thj9 lifu^ fu)d called t^^^ft^^m 
ffty b^hig in ^ 9dafPe,^li«!fi the w<f^, ^W^W/!~«n^ .^Kbfii^^i^*^- 
/pdly use jthe ftoal t93ntkM ^ ¥P^ ^ ^UPion to 1hi^.pa^ ifjbicdi j^|^2|«|c^ 
on either side of the boeli :. D^^tvo ej^jjw^to ^fri^.QaUed^ojfB^>,j^^^ 
however, suppose that by umlnlici are meant AmS\a ot ^kmxm^' ^^smc^ «k.f3iSSD«c 



346 Q. HORATII FLACCI 

Non aliter Samio dicunt arsisse Bathyllo 

Anacreonta Teium ; 10 

Qui persaepe cava testudlne flevit amorem 

Non elaboratum ad pedem 
Ureris ipse miser ; quod si non pulcHor ignis 

Accendit obsessam Hion, 
Gaude sorte tua : me libertina, neque uno 16 

Contenta, Phryne macerat. 



CABMEN XV. 

AD NEiEBAM. 

Nox erat, et coelo fulgebat Luna sereno 

Inter minora sidera, 
Quum tu, magnorum numen laesura Deorum, 

end of the stick. Whatever the true solution of this point may be, for it is 
certaintly inTolved in some doubt, the meaning of the phrase ad ttmbUiatm 
adducere, will still be the same, viz. " to bring to an end," ** to finish,'* Ac — 
12. Non elaboratum ad pedetnt ** In careless measure," i.e. a natural, and 
simply flowing style. Car different firom the laboured accuracy of the Alexan- 
drine grammarians. — 13. Ureris. As a beautiful girl is frequently designated 
by Igms, so also is the passion she inspires. Comp. Ter. Eun. I. 2. 5 : jtC" 
cede ad ignem hunc^ jam caletcet pltu tatit. But perhaps there is not only an 
allusion to the flame inspired by Helen, in the breast of Pallas, but also to 
the conflagration of Troy which her love caused.— 15. Neque uno cmUwtm, 
Comp. Catull. 68, 135 : Qute tctmen etti uno non est amtenta CatuUo. 

Epodb XV.— Addressed to Neiera, in consequence of her infidelity. 

1—24. 1. Nox erat. **YidB quam egregie poeta ezomaverit sententiam 
fere banc : Luna lucebat in coelo sereno, cum inter arctissimos oomplezna 
Jur^nrando, te semper me unum amaturam esse, et decs et me luderea.** 
DoBR.— 2. Inter minora ridera. Thus above L 12. 47 : Velut inter ignes 
Luna minoret.—Z. Numen Lamra Deorum, i. e. all the gods who pfrosldad 
over, or felt tba Influence of love. Numen, item nuo, properly the ** wQl** 
or order of a d^T* thence, as here, the attributes of a divinity. Lttmrm. 
Thus Phyllis in Ovid. Heriod. IL 43 : 

Sed de tot Isesis sua numina quisqne Deorum ' 

■.^r ' Vindicet ; in pcenas non satis unns erit. 

Compare also for the sentiment Meleag. 71. 1., and the enrnples qnofted bj 
Mitscherlich. *' Doctisssimus Heinsius, forte, inquit, lvsuba. Sed nlUl eit 
opus. Ludere, faUere, ladere deos, seque quidem wpoA anetores oceormril. 
Bed Uedere hie, ut fortius vecbom et atrocius, sententin magis oonvcnit yif 
Nemtm peijnril sni poeaiii mag^a \fin\tox:* "^wt. '^[, 



SPODON. LIBEB. 15. 347 

In verba jurabas mea, 
Arctius, atque hedera procera adstringitur ilex, 5 

Lentis adhaerens brachiis ; 
Dum pecori lupus, et nautis infestus Orion 

Turbaret hlbemum mare, 
Intonsosque agitaret ApoUinis aura capillos. 

Fore hunc amorem mutuum. IjO 

O dolitura mea multum virtute Neaera I 

Nam si quid in Flacco viri est, 
Non feret assiduas potiori te dare noctes, 

Et quseret iratus parem ; 
Nee semel offensas cedet constantia formse, 15 

Si certus intrant dolor. 
Et tu, quicunque es felicior, atque meo nunc 

Superbus incedis male. 
Sis pecore et multa dives tellure licebit, 

Tibique Pactolus fluat, 20 

Nee te P3rtIiagoraB fallant arcana renati 

4. In verba mea, " To the fonn of woros which I dictated." Jurare in verba 
aUcty'iu, it to swear according to a form prescribed by another, who goes over 
the words before us, and is hence said pneire verbit. Comp. Epp. I. 1 . 1 4 : Nul- 
Uut addicttu jurare in verba magittri. — Intonntque agitaret, &c., " And the 
breeze should agitate the unshorn locks of Apollo." A beautifully pootic ex- 
pression for " dum Apollo juTcntute gauderet." One of the most conspicuous 
attributes of Apollo was unflading youth. Consult note on Ode I. 21 . 2. For 
Tttrbaret, Bentley reads turbarit, *' Turbarit autem, et agitarit requiritnr a 
▼▼. Nox erat etjurabcu, atque cogitatio utrobique Tertitur in tempore imper- 
fecto. Qui turbarit — agitarit, coi^unctivos perfect! pro C(M)junctiyis futuri 
exacti, prseferunt, unice respidimt ▼. fore." Obell.— II. Dolitura mea^ &c., 
" Destined deeply to grieve at my firmness of resolve." — 12. Firi. Compare 
Terence, Eunuch. I. 1. 21 : " Sentiet (sc. Thais; qui vir siem," and again, I. 
2. 74 : "Eu noster ! laudo, tandem perdoluit : vir es."— 15. Nee semel offenste. 
Sec, " Nor will my determination yield to thy beauty when once it has become 
odious in my eyes," i. e. if I once hate thee for thy perllff, that hatred will be 
lasting. Bentley, not approving of this use of offenta, reads offensi, agreeing 
with HEi. He quotes in defence of his conjecture. Epod. XVII; '*Infamis 
Helena Castor offennu vicem ; Serm. II. 1. 67. Epist. 1. 7. 89. But compare 
Cic. pro Cluent. 58 : "etiam invisus aut multis oflfensus videatur ;" pro Sest. 
28 : " cur nos olfensi invisique fuerimus." — Intrarit, " Should penetrate my 
heait."— 16. Si certus intrarit dolor, " If a firm and indignant resolution shall 
have once entered my breast." Others, as Fea, render, "Even though cer- 
tain grief should enter your heart ;" but this would require et si, not si.—\ 8. 
Superbus, " Exulting."— 23. Pactolus. A river of Lydia, fabled to have golden 
Baads. la common with TaguB, HebTU&« l^aAva» wA ^%5n!1'».— Ti. lEoXXatA.. 



34S a HOKAXn FLACGI 

Formaque vincas Niiea ; 
Eheu ! translatos alio mcBrebis amoies : 
Ast ego vicissim risero. 



CARilEN XVI. 

AD POPULUM ROMAKUM. 

Altera jam teritur belUs civilibus aetas^ 
Suis et ipsa Homa viribus ruit. 

For laieant. — Renati, ** ^ bo agmin and agun qnng op into nriiitrmjn" 

CoDsnlt note on Ode L 28. id.— Arcana, L e. ** the Eaoleric ddctrinea." ^23. 

Ainea. ConsoH note on Ode IIL 20. 15. 

Efodk XYL— The Republic, as Sanadon remarlES, had been Tiolentiy agi. 
tatod by ctril commotions for almost sixty years, b^inning with the daja d 
Marina and Sjlla. A fresh scene of Uoodshed was now approadiing, and the 
quarrel between Octavianns and Antony threatened the Soman world wiyi a 
general dissolution. A battle was expected, and that battle was to dedde, aa 
it were, the fate of the unirerse. An event of such deep interest engrossed 
the minds of men. A feeling q€ uncertainty, as to the issue of tibe contest, 
filled them with alarm, and a remembraice of the preceding wars ooOeeted into 
one point of view all the horrors which they had produced. The poe(» amid 
these scenes <^ terror, composed this Epode. He proposes to the "^tmnmnm « 
desertion of tbdr country, and a retreat to the Fortunate t«1miH^ wliere tibe 
gods promised them a more tranqufl and a happier life. To eo uflr m this 
advice, the example of the Fhocaeans is cited, who abandoned tlieirnatire city 
rather than lire under the dominion <tf Cyrus, and bound themsdres by a 
common oath never to return. Ajttb. The best commentators suppose this 
Ode to have been oomposod previous to the Femsian War, a. v. c. 713, when 
a disastrous contest arose between L. Antonius the consul, and Octavianns. 
Most assuredly Horace would never have formed for himarff, nor reoom- 
mended to others, a design to leave Rome, after he had been honoured with 
the intimacy of Maecenas and Augustus. Sertoriiu is said to have intended 
to colonize the Luula beaUe. See Plutarch Sert, 9, and Servius. ad .£neid. 
7.55. 

1—13. 1. AUerajvm terittar, &c. " A second age is now wasting away in 
civO wars." By this second age is understood the period wfaidi intervened 
between the death oC Caesar and the contest of Octavianus and Antony. The 
first age extended JBram the entrance of Sylla into Rome with an armed force, 
to the death of Ccesar. If we make the present epode to have been written, 
A.V.C. 721, the whole antecedent period here referred to would be 56 years ; 
and, if we allow, as is commonly done, 30 years to an attu (or ycnib), 
** the second age ** was within four years of ito completion. But see above, 
introduction. Teritur means, " Is passing away," and may refer to any 

portion of the second age 2. Jp$a, ** Of her own accord." Equivalent to the 

GredL »{tr^, Comp. Liv. Prsef. : ** Res Romans jam magnitadine laborat 
Quam nequefinitimit &c The order of construction is as follows : 
t^dat devati sangvimi, perdeimu eam cioUatem, quom nexiua^ ki^^ 



EPODON LIBER. 16. 349 

Quam neque finitimi valuerunt perdere Marsi, 

Minacis aut Etrusca Porsenas manus, 
-Simula nee virtus Capuae, nee Spartacus acer, 5 

Novisque rebus infidelis Allobrox ; 
Nee fera caerulea domuit Gennanla pube, 

Parentlbusque abominatus Hannibal : 
Impia perdemus devoti sanguinis aetas, 

JFerisque rursus occupabitur solum, 10 

Barbarus, heu 1 cineres insistet victor et Urbem 

Eques sonante verberablt imgula ; 
Quaeque carent ventis et solibus ossa Quirini, 

3. Marti. The poet assigns the first place to the Manic, or social war, as most 
fraught with danger to the Republic. This war lasted from 663 to 666.-4. 
Minacis aut Etnuca, &c. Alluding to the efforts of Forsena in behalf of the 
banished Tarquins, and the siege which Rome, in consequence underwent. In 
reality the attack of Forsena considerably depressed the rising power of Rome, 
which lost a third part of its territory. — 5. JEmtUa nee virttu Caupte^ " Nor 
the rival strength of Capua." The aUusion, in the text, appears to be to the 
bearing of Capua after the overthrow of Cannee, when, as it would seem from 
Livy, she umed at the empire of all Italy. Compare Livy, 23. 6. Capita was 
made a Roman prcefectura^ a.tt.c. 543. — Spartaeut. Consult note on Ode DL 
14. 19.— 6. Novitque rebus infidelis Allobrox^ " And the Allobroges, faithless in 
their frequent commotions," i. e. displaying their fidthless character in their 
numerous seditions. The Allobroges were situate in the southern part of 
Gaul between the Rhodanus (Rhone) and Isara (/f«re). — 6. Ccsrulea pube, 
' With its blue-eyed youth." Compare the description given by Tacitus 
(Germ. 4.) of the Germans: "Habitus corporum . . . . idem omnibus; truces 
et ccerulei oculi, rutilee corns, magna corpora." The allusion in Hie text 
seems to be principally to the inroad of the Cimbr) and Teutones.— ^ftomtna- 
tiis, here used passively, as in Liv. XXXI. 12. 8 : abominatisemimares, and like 
detestor, Od. I. 1. 24: bellaque matribus detestata.—9. Devoti sanguinis^ "Of 
devoted blood," i. e. whose blood is devoted to destruction as a punishment 
for our fathers' crimes.— Rurstu. As it was previous to Romulus. Comp. 
Tibull. II. 5. 25 : " Bed tunc pascebant herbosa Falatia greges."— 10. Btur^ 
burus. Alluding to the barbarian nations which formed part of the forces of 
Antony. Anth. Who is intended by the word Barbarus cannot be certainly 
defined. If this ode be dated 713, or 714, the JEgyptian and Dacian confede- 
rates of Antony cannot be intended. Cineres insistet. This verb has the 
same construction in Ter. Eun. II. 3. 3 : quam insistam viam. Virg. JEn. 

VI. 563 : sceleitum insistere limen Et urbem eques^ &e., " And the horsemen 

strike our city with sounding hoof," i. e. ride insulting over the ruins of 
fallen Rome. Compare Ezechiel xxvi. 2 : " With the hoofs of his horse* 
shall he tread down all thy streets : he shall slay thy people by the sword, and 
thy strong garrisons shall go down to the ground."— 13. Queeque carent ventis, 
ftc., " And insolently scatter the bones of Romulus, which lie conoeal«lf«<!iisv 
winds and sons (unlawful to be beh^lldV*^. i:\va «asitA2L\.i «il ^K^xii^^&a**'*^ 
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Ne&8 videre I dissipabit insolens. 
Forte, quid expediat, commimiter, aut melior pars 15 

Mails carere quaeritis laboribus. 
Nulla sit hac potior sentenlia ; Phocaeorum 

Velut profugit exsecrata civitas, 
Agros atque Lares proprios, habitandaque fana 

Apris reliquit et rapacibus lupis : 20 

Ire pedes quocunque lerent, quocunque per undas 

Notus vocabit, aut protervus Africus. 
Sic placet ? an melius quis habet suadere ? secunda 

Ratem occupare quid moramur alite? 
Sed juremus in haec : Simul imis saxa renarint 25 

•Iwaji gnarded by the strictest laws, and their sacred character was foanded 
on the eircnmstance of their being dedicated to the Bfanes. The tombs of the 
founders of cities were regarded as particularly entitled to veneration, and it 
was deemed a most inauspicious omen if the remains contained in them were 
by accident, or in any other way, exposed to view. Since Quirinut is the ideal 
representative of the ancient Roman people, OreUius considers that not the 
bones of the individual Romulus are here intended, but those of their old 
founders and progenitors, all in fkct, which would be torn from their sepul- 
chres in the hour of devastation. Compare Jeremiah, viii. 1 : " At that 
time, saith the Lord, they shall bring out the bones of the kings of Judah, and 
the bones of his princes, and the bones of the priests, and the bones of the 
prophets, and the bones of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, out of their graves : 
and they shall spread them before the sun and the moon and all the host of 
heaven.. ..They shall not be gathered, nor buried; they shall be for dung 
upon the face of the earth." 

15—37. 15. Forte quid expediat, &c., ** Perhaps, ye all in common, or else 
the better portion, are enquiring of yourselves what is best to be done, in order 
to avert these dreadful calamities." By the expression melior pars are meant 
those who hold civil conflicts in abhorrence, and who feel for the miseries of 
their country. Bentley reads Forte (quod Expediat I) communiter, which he 
explains by, " Quod bonum felix fiuistumque sit, quod bene vertat ;" but £»- 
pa^re is never found with this meaning.— 17. Phocceorum velut profugit, &c., 
" As the people of Phocsea fled, bound by solemn imprecations : as they aban- 
doned," &c. The Phocflsans, a people of Ionia, rather than submit to the 
power of Cyrus, abandoned their city, binding themselves by an oath, and by 
solemn imprecations, not to return l>efore a mass of burning iron, which they 
threw into the sea, should rise to the surface. The Phocsei departed when 
hard pressed by Harpagus, a.u.o. 534 : they eventually founded Marseilles. A 
Tripod aommemorative of this event was extant at Delphi, in the time of Pau- 
■anias. Comp. CaJlim. Fr. 209 : ivxttiett (mx^k »* M'*-*V f^y^f *'" ^^* fJt£i^»f. 
A similar execration is related concerning the Epidamnians (Diod. Frag. 
Vatic. 19.) Exsecrata. In the middle voice, " cum se diris devovissent." 
Ommll. Thus Hesiod.: iTM^rafro trxuc^t xtfrk^ot^. — 1h, Sed furcmur in hac. 
VadtntUid verba, and compare £pode XN . 4. TViib o«)i3&. ot \SaftlfVvw»»SA Vk 



EPODON LIBER 16. 351 

Vadi8 levata, ne redlre sit nefas ; 
Neu conversa domum pigeat dare lintea, quando 

Padus Matlna laverit cacumina ; 
In mare seu celsus proruperit Apenninus ; 

Novaque monstra junxerit libidine 30 

Minis, amor, juvet ut tiffres subsidere cervis, 

Adulteretur et columba miluo ; 
CrediUa nee ravos timeant armenta leones ; 

Ametque salsa levis hircus aequora. 
Hsec, et quae poterunt reditus abscindere dulces, 35 

Eamus omnis exsecrata civitas, 
Aut pars indocili melior grege ; mollis et exspes 

Inominata perprimat cubiua. 
Vos, quibus est virtus, muliebrem tollite luctum, 

Etrusca praeter et volate litora. 40 

Nos manet Oceanus circumvagus : arva, beata 

here imitated, excepting that stones are substituted for iTon.—SimulimUtaxa 
renarint, &c., " That we shall be permitted to return, whenever these stones 
shall rise from the bottom of the sea, and swim back to the surface of the 
water."— 27. Domum^ " To our country." — Qtuzndo Padus Matina laverit 
eacwnina, '*When the Fo shall wash the Matinian simmiits," i.e. When 
the Po, in the north, shall wash the summits of Mount Matinua in Apu- 
lia, near the south-eastern extremity of Italy. Near this mountain was the 
town of Matiniim, now Matinata.^29. Proruperit^ "Shall burst forth." 
For proruperit, Orellius reads procurrerit, remarking, " Proruperit, rectius 
dixeris de flumine, procurrerit de monte."— 30. Monstra junxerit, " Shall form 
unnatural unions."— 31. Ut, "So that."— 33. Credula, "Persuaded of their 
safety."—- Baeor, " With fierce grey eyes." Some refer the epithet to the 
colour of the hide, but the poet may have had in view the expression : x«^«- 
rivt n Xietrete of Homer Od. A. 610 — 34. Levis, " Become smooth," i. e. 
become smooth as a fish, from having been rough and shaggy.— 35. Hae ex- 
secrata, " Having sworn to the performance of these things, under solemn 
imprecations." — 37. Aut pars indociU melior grege, ** Or that portion which 
is wiser than the indocile crowd." — Mollis et exspes inominata, &c., ** Let the 
fiaint-hearted and desponding press their ill-omened couches," i. e. continue 
to dwell in this city of gloomy auspices. The epithet moUis applies to those 
who want spirit and manly daring to brave the dangers of the sea, while 1^ 
exspes those are designated who have, with timid minds, given up all hopes for 
the salvation of their country. 

39—58. 39. Muliebrem tollite luctum. The poet adjures those whom he 
supposes to be about to abandon their country along with him, to leave it as 
men, and to shed no tears, and indulge in no womanish grief, on the eve of 
their departure. — 40. Etrusca prater et volate litora. Their course is first to 
lie through the mare Tyrrhenum, after leaving ^hicb. ^«s vs^X^kTsafiu^Vst 
the main ocean.— 41. Not manet Oceamu curcumuoacu*^ ^*'ijt»^x««iBaa$»»&» 



ib2 a BOMATn TLACCl 

Petamus am, dixiies et issolas; 
Beddit ubi Cererem tellos isaxata quotsimiSy 

Et impiitata flozet usque Tinea ; 
Germinat et mmquam &3kjitiB teimes oliTae, 45 

Suarnqne polla ficus omat arborem ; 
MeDa cava manant ex ilke, montibiis aids 

Leris ciepante Ijmpha desilit pede. 
Hie iiijiiBSs Teniimt ad mnlctia capellae, 

Befmque tenta grex amicus ubera ; 50 

Nee vespertmus circumgemit uzsos oyili ; 

Nee intumescit alta ripens humus. 



OoeHmwSs lo.* T^cfyhfcfteirpwBai^gigiihBitciiqiiit'aitealtofliel 
m-^tiimf sw«v« asvMiJm. Tbe suf i ifito ooBsadered tlai the Oemmaa ««■ a 

Lju0wntiam j^m' mtmtmir* faifumn.. ..thtmmmS. — Aram keatm fetmamam i ub, 
*^ --LcswaadEtkefteU&.tbeliteHedfiEUft.3«tbe zieb kOa.-- fte. The 
poet advifles Ins ooBBCrrxnea ts aaek the Fonamate Isles of tbe ooem. Theae 
are fenenllT n^ipoaed to hnv baen ifleotieal vsii like modera Caaarieft. it 
is more thaa iroftAfaAe, hoveTer, Hat tfaey irEre loerfij a part of the ^rvm^ — 
DivHa £T imnlas. is added epesBfcOaeaZ^.— 42. &^cir ikV Cereream, &e^ 
^ Whervtiie eardi ^^^^it^g** Tint r i i r'l i r i1 ^ tbe jdocif:!}. jieMs its ***»«"»^ prinili < ^ 
and the rines, thoog^ m^iraned, erer flocoidi.'* — iS. Suxnfur pmrflm, Jfce^ 
*- AAd the diric fig-tree graeea its anotfaer atem," L e. the msaml or n^nftai 
tree. The efiShgt pmlU aJLaOm to ^g eoUmr oi tbt ^ when ript. — 46. 
On^aaft peie^ " With rastSag: footatep," L e. vixh a pa*>>°r»g —»■ ■ » — 
^etfff. ^FroptereaqnodcwT'iatf aqBB^/Mamtzibaaotpo<3^ 8ae 

aboMiTT. i*. L. U.646: 

From gf'Cendatg lake to trippaig ebfa^ Utat sUile 
With nflMt towards the deqt. 

*'ElefXDl«r^ao reran aaaarriiinaqiiKdeBfieDtisimitatasett.** Con.CRr^. 
— ^D. ^flnmt. A pieasmg re&renee to the kind and theaSkj feeling vith 
wfaiefa, to the eje of the poet, the flock is aa^sposed to beato v its gifts upon 
the mMMUr^—jilta, "Fertik," ^deep.** aoO. Mpers knw a dry, rocky, and 
esTeraoos region, heooe they aeldom are fonnd in deep and rich aoOs. Otiwra 
aappoae alta to mean, ** elerated by the hillocks throvn oat by the ripers ia 
forming their hoQow nests." Jahn takes the word as an adrerit, and joina 
with ini'tmrtrit >= tdle intuwtetcit. Itiiumegck. ** Sefiero ad serpentom rept»- 
tionem, qua altematim sese attoDunt atqne incarrant raptirnqne extendnnt, 
adeo nt prassertim ex kngioqao spectanti, nbi est honxm reptilinm alerte ae 
moTeotiam mohitado, solom ipsnm se in altmn lerare atqne intmneaeere 
rideatnr: id qnod asepe ipse Tidi, amcoiasima, Tiperaa ti ezoeperia. Itafia 
prata ripasque silronun semper ac^itarius perambnlaas." Obkix. llany 
editions ^^^*^/tltt^p €1, 62 ; ve hare loDowed the best liSS. Tlie 
iwe( ilrrtd^^^^^k Hannss wlud& ax« oontainni in the soil of these 
MappjJ^ ^HLgk tbosa 'srluai are esjuernal-, "^istafitkier ^om i^m^ 



EPODON LIBER. 1& 353- 

Pluraque felices mirabimur ; ut neque largis 

Aquosus Eurus arva radat imbribus, 
Pinguia nee siecis urantur semina glebis ; 55 

Utnimque rege temperante Caelitum. 
Non hue Argoo eontendlt remige pinus, 

Neque impudica Colchis intulit pedem; 
Non hue Sidonii torserunt comua nautse, 

Laboriosa nee cohora Ulixei. 60 

Nulla nocent pecori contagia, nuUius astri 

Gregem sestuosa torret impotentia. 
Jupiter ilia piae secrevit litora genti, 

Ut inquinavit sere tempus aureum : 
^re, dehinc ferro duravit saecula ; quorum 65 

Piis secunda vate me datur fuga. 

earth produce anything noxious to fidds, men, or flocks ; nor do evils comfl 
from other quarters."— 63. Ut neque targtt, &c., " How neither ridny Eums 
wastes the fields with excessive showers," &c. Compare the description of 
of the Homeric Elysium in the western isles (Od. IV. 666. seqq.)— 56. Utrum-' 
que temperante, " Controlling each extreme," i. e. of rainy cold and scorching 
heat. 

57_€5. 67. Non hiu Argoo, &c., " The pine sped not hither its way with 
an Argoan band of rowers," i. e. the Argoan pine (the ship Argo) never 
visited these happy regions to introduce tlie corruptions of other lands. Tho 
allusion is to the contagion of those national vices which commerce is so in. 
strmnental in disseminating. — 5^. Impudicq Colchk. Alludhig to Medea, 
and her want of female modesty in abandoning her home. — 69. Comua^ 
" Their sail-yards." Literally, " the extremities of their sail-yards," anten-t 
narwn being understood,— 66. Laboruua cohort Uli*ei, ** The followers of 
Ulysaes, exercised in hardships," i. e. Ulysses and his followers schooled in toU. 
•.-61. NuUa nocent pecori contagia. Alluding to the salubrity of the atmos- 
phere.— A«/7tuf (utri attuQM impotentia, " The scorching violence of no star.*' 
Consult note on Ode III. 13. 19, and 1. 17. 17- The connexion is, **Men then 
are pure from the contagion of vicious examples : the flockt also are secure 
from the contagion of pestilence."— 63. Jupiter iUa pia, 8fO., "Jupiter set 
•part these shores for a pious race, when he stained the golden age with brass { 
when, after this, he hardened with iron the brazen age," i. e when the brazen 
and the Iron had s^cceeded to the golden age. The verb tecrevit, as used in the 
text, well expresses the remote situation of these blissful regions, far from the 
crimes and horrors of civil dissention. — 66. Quorum piis secunda, &c., ** From 
which age of iron, an auspicious escape is granted to the pious, according to the 
oracle which I pronounce." Others erroneously construe, ** iis, qui pii adhuo 
eunt in his ferreis saeculis, fuga datur ;" but the phrase pii hujut uecuK, is not 
Latin. With quorum understand ueculorum. The language of the poet ia 
here based upon the custom, followed in the most ancient times, of leading 
forth colonies under the guidance of some diviner or prophet, after the oradA 
bad b^^n dul/ consulted *i)d its wUl aBcerUined, 
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CARMEN XVII. 

IN CANIDIAM. — HORATIUS. 

Jam jam efficaci do manus scientias 

Supplex, et oro regna per Proserpinae 

Per et Dianas non movenda numina, 

Per atque libros carminum valentium 

Refixa coelo devocare sidera, 6 

Canidia, parce vocibus tandem sacris, 

Citumque retro solve, solve turbinem. 

Spodb XVn.— a pretended recantation of the 5th Epode, to which soc- 
eeeds the answer of Canidia (Oratidia), now rendered haughty and insolent 
by success. The submission of the bard, however, and the menaces of the 
sorceress, are only irony and satire, so much more severe and violent as they 
are more disguised. Mitscherlich supposes Fartu to be the speaker up to 
verse 51 ; but Boring remarks, " ut nihil dicam de v. 9 : sive mendaci lyra voXet 
tonarif quomodo ridiculus ille senez Varus w. 42 — 14, se cum Stesichraro 
comparare potuit ?" 

1—7. 1. Efficaci do maniu tcientue, "I yield submissive to thy mighty 
art," i. e. I acknowledge and submit to thy power, mighty sorceress. The 
expression do mantu is figurative, and is used commonly to denote the wub- 
mission of the vanquished to the victors on the field of battle.— 2. Regna per 
Fmerpirugf &c., " By the realms of Proserpina, and by the power of Hecate, 
not to be provoked with impunity, and by thy books of enchantments," &e. 
The poet here adjures Canidia by the things which she most revered, and 
with which, as a sorceress, she was supposed to be most conversant — 3. Kon 
movenda^ i. e. " non Isedenda, neque irritanda." A metaphor taken fi^>m those 
who sacrilegiously remove the statues of the deities.— 5. Befixa, ** Unsphered." 
The stars, are as it were, fixed, fixa, in the heavens, hence they are said to be 
refixcB by magic rites. Compare Virg. iEn. V. 527 : ecelo ceuteepe refixa Trans' 
eurruntt crinemque volantia tidera ducunt. Anthon following Bentley reada 
DefiiM^ i.e. " Bound by thy incantations to obey." The verb defigo is peculiar in 
this sense to magic rites. Hence it frequently answers to our verb, ** to be- 
witch." — 7. Citumque retro toloe, &c., " And turn backward, turn, thy swift- 
revolving wheel." The turbo^ equivalent to the Greek ^«/t£^«f,wasa spedea of 
wheel, much used in magic rites. A thread or yam was attached to it, 
which began to wind around, on the wheel's being made to revolve, and, as 
this process was going on, the individual, who was the subject of the < 
mony, was supposed to come more and more under the power of the a 
Horace, therefore, entreats Canidia to turn her magic wheel backward, and 
untwine the fatal thread, that he may be freed from the spell in which she 
bad bound him. Compare Tbeocr. II. 30 : 
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Movit nepotem Telephus Nereium, 

In quern superbus ordinarat agmina 

Mysonun, et in quern tela acuta torserat. 10 

Luxere matres ifiae addictum fens 

Alitibus atque canibus homicidam Hectorem, 

Postquam relictis moenibus rex procidit 

Heu I pervicacls ad pedes Achiflei, 

Setosa duris exuere pellibus 15 

Laboriosi remiges Ulixei, 

Volente Circe, membra ; tunc mens et sonua 

Relapsus, atque notus in vultus honor. 

Dedi satis superque poenarum tibi, 

( 8—23. 8. Movie. Understand admitericordiam. The poet heightens the 
ridicule of the piece, by citing Achilles and Circe, as examples of imitation for 
the worthless CtaA^A.— Nepotem Nereium. Achilles, son of Thetis, daughter 
of Neleus.— Telephtu. A king of Mysia, who led an army against the Greeks 
when they had landed (m his coasts, and was wounded, and afterwards cured, 
in accordance with the oracle i ri&r«tt xcti Icirtrtu, by Achilles. — 11. Ltuten 
matres Jlia, &c. The Trojan matrons mourned over the corpse of Hector, 
slaughterer of heroes, originally doomed to voracious birds, and dogs,** &e. 
The idea intended to be conTcyed is, that the Trojan matrons were enabled to 
perform the last sad offices to the corpse of Hector, in consequence of the 
relenting of Achilles at the supplications of Friam. We hare adopted the 
reading of many MSS., and sanctioned by Bentley. The common text has 
unxere^ but tiie anointing of a corpse was the office of servants of low grade, 
not of dignified matrons. Besides Hector was anointed in the tent of Achilles 
previous to his being carried to Troy. Comp. n. 0. 582 : 

Afictkf y IxxetXifCK Xeufeu xiXtr »f*^i r* «Ai7<4/«m 
T«y y Irtt 9Z^ %fiMxi Atfvray xxi XV'** (A«/a» 
'Afi^) ii (juv ^x^ts xxXiv fi^Xov ^6t xtrSftt. 

Ordlius retahas wucere^ quoting the argument of Bothe, ''ad lugendum non 
opus orat precihut" which seems not very convincing ; the regular •* wailinig" 
riiould take place over the dead body, which was only recovered by Priam's 
prayers.^ Addictum. Comp. II. a}/. 183 : "Exre^x 2* cvrt A^ftt Uftx/M^vf m^^ 
^mtrri/uv, iiXXk xCvwnf — 14. Pervicaci* AchiOet, " Of Achilles, however in- 
flexible." Comp. Ode I. 6. 6 — 15. Setosa duris, &c., " Divested thehr brist^ 
limbs of the hard skins of swine," i. e. ceased to be swine. An allusion to the 
fkble of Circe, and the transformation of the followers of Ulysses into swine, as 
well as to their subsequent restoration by the swceress, on the interference of 
thechieftainof Ithaca.— 17. TYmc mem e^nmtw, &c., "Then reason and speedb 
gDded back, and their former expression was gradually restored to their looks." 
The term relapsus (the zeugma in which must be noted), beautiMly describes 
as it were to the eye the slow and gradual nature of the change. Some editions 
read relatus, but this would mean ''externa vi reductus." Bkht.— 19. Dedx 
iotit tuper^ue, Ac, "Enough and mote t)b«a «iMsa<^\)»«Vw»CLNi«sBi«sftK^ 
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Amata nautls multum et institoribus. 20 

Fugit juventas, et verecundus color 

Reuqiiit ossa pelle amicta lurida ; 

Tuis capillus albus est odoribus, 

Nullum a labore me reclinat otium : 

Urguet diem nox, et dies noctem, neque est 25 

Levare tenta spiritu praecordia. 

Ergo negatum vincor ut credam miser, 

Sabella pectus increpare carmina, 

Caputque Marsa dissilire naenia. 

Quid amplius vis ? O mare ! O terra 1 ardeo, 30 

Quantum neque atro delibutus Hercules 

Nessi cruore, nee Sicana fervida 

Furens in Mtn& flamma. Tu donee cinis 



by thte/*— 20. MvHtim, " Long and passionately loved." LisHtoritnUt " stmt 
il presertim^ qui pudlis munduiu muliebrem vendunt." Obeix.— 22. RMquit 
9stm pelle amicta lurHoy " Has left behind only bones corered over with a 
livid skin," i. e. has left me a mere skeleton. Bentley remarking, '* Quis 
ntbra oua vel fsndo audivit," and "scire velim, qua tandem animi corporis- 
ve affectione color ossa relinquat ?" reads, verecundtu caior reliquit oba, pelle 
amiota lurida. He compares JEn. XI. 819; Ovid. Epist. Phyllid. Compare 
with our reading Mosch. IV. 2 : r« rf/n di rci citt ir' i^ivBt 2«Ci^ ('^ pi0firrf, 
and Theocr. U. 29.-^23. Tuu capillut albtu, &c., *' My hair is become white 
by tibe force of thy magic herbs." The poet ascribes this to the effect, pro- 
duced on his mind and feelings by the incantations of the sorceress, and not* 
as Gesner supposes, to any unguent actually applied by her to his locks, 

26 — 41. 25. Est, " Is it allowed me." An imitation of the Greek usage, 
by which irri, est, is put for Uu-n, licet. — 26. Levare tenta, &c., " To relieve 
by respiration my distended lungs." — 27, Negatum^ ** What I once denied." 
Understand a me.—2S. Sabella pecttu increpare carmina, &c., " That Sabel- 
lian incsHtationa disturb the breast, an^ that the head splits asunder by a 
Marsian song." The poet here very pleasantly applies to human bdngs what 
was thought, in the popular belief, to happen merely to snakes. Comp. Yirg 
Ed. VIII. 71 ; Ovid. lEn. II. 1. 25 ; Met. VII. 203. The Sabellians and Marsi 
were fiiraed for their skill ta magic. By the former are here meant the Sabines 
generally. Consult note on Ode III. 6. 38.— mare. Exclamations denoting 

horror. Tlras Ter. Adelph. V. III. 4 : ccelum, terra, maria Keptuni 

33. Furent. We have followed Bentley. Many MSS. read virent, which Orellius 
explains, ** of greenish hue." " Qualem exhalat £tna, colore inter gllvuro, 
viridem et coeruleum medio." But see Lucret. II. 593: fitrit.... impetus 
J^mB} and Yirg. JEn. IV. 671 : flammeeque furentes. The construction Is : 
Sicana flamma furens ardet in JElndfervidd, — Tu donee cinis. See., "A living 
laboratoiT; thou glowest against me with magic drugs of Colchis, until I, be- 
eome a dry cinder, shall be borne along b^ the Vn&>3X\.\tv% ^s«\nA&." Bentley reads 
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Injuriosls arldus ventis ferar, 

Cales venenis officina ColcHcis. 35 

Quae finis ? aut quod me manet stipendium ? 

Efiare : jussas cum fide poenas luam ; 

Paratus, expiare seu poposceris 

Centum juvencis, sive mendaci lyra 

Voles sonare, Tu pudlca, tu proba 40 

Perambulabis astra sidus aureum. 

Infamis Helenas Castor offensus vice, 

Fraterque magni Castoris, victi prece, 

Ademta vatl reddidere lumina. 

Et tu, potes nam, solve me dementia, 46 

O nee patemis obsoleta sordibus. 

Nee in sepulcris pauperum prudens anus 

feminine. See Cic. de Legg. n. 22. 55 36. Quod Oipendiwn, " THiAt atone- 
ment." '* Vocabulum est medium, ut prtemium, mercett h. 1. igitur mukta 
poena." Orell.— 39. Centum juvencis^ ** With a liecatomb of bullockB."— t 
Mendcud lyra, " On the lying lyre," i. e. on the lyre which will celebrate ihee, 
a shameless woman, as the ornament of thy sex. Orellius considers the epi- 
thet to be used in irony, as amata above v. 5, and to contain an ambiguity re- 
ferring either to the defamation of Canidia formerly sung to its accompany- 
ment, or to his present praises of her beauty, &c. — 41. Perambulabis astra 
sidus aureum, " Thou shalt proudly move, a brillant constellation, amid the 
stars," i. e. my verses will raise thee to the stars of heaven. The verb peram- 
btUo carries with it the idea of a proud and boastful demeanour. 

42 — 50. 42. Infamis Helena Castor, &c, ** Castor, offended at the treatment 
of the defamed Helen," &c An allusion to> the story related of the poet 
Stesichorus. Having defamed Helen in some injurious verses, he was punished 
with blindness by her brothers, Castor and Pollux. On the bard's publishing 
a recantation, they restored him to sight. The defamation was contidned in 
his 'lA/W lUio-ie. The recantation is found in his 'EAfyijf iyxifiutv, 

Ov» trr iTVfUf Xiy»e »Zt»{' 

Ovi' 'ixtc ^i^yetfjutt. T^«iet(, 

Vicem. Thus Bentley and the best MSS. Many editions read vice, but see 
Plaut. Trucul. 165 ; Cic. ad Fam. I. 9. 2, &c.— 45. Potes nam. Equivalent 
to the Greek Uv»irm yk^, and a usual form of expression in prayers and ad- 
dresses to the gods.— 46. nee patemis, &c., ** O thou that art disgraced by 
no paternal stains." There is a great deal of bitter satire in this negative 
mode of alluding to the pretended fiEdmess of Canidia's birth.— 47. l^ec m 
sepulchris pauperum, &c., " And art not skilled, as a sorceress, in scattering 
the ninth-day ashes amid the tombs of the poor," i. e. and knowest not what 
it is to go as a sorceress amid the tombs of the poor, and scatter their asbea 
on the ninth day after interment. The ashes of the dead were freauetvU^ ^sskA. 
in magic rites, and the rules of the art wwjaix^A. XJoaX >i:bfti m>asN.\»NaaMBBvfe««>. 
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Novendiales disslpare pulveres. 

Tibi hospitale pectus, et purse manus : 

Tuusque venter Pactumeius ; et tuo 60 

Cruore rubros obstetrix pannos lavit, 

Uteunque fortis exsiKs puerpera. 

CANIDIA. 

Quid obseratis auribus fundis preces ? 

Non saxa nudis surdiora navitis 

Neptunus alto tundlt hibemus sale. 55 

Inmtus ut tu riseris Cotyttia 

Vulgata, sacirum liberi Cupidinis ? 

Et Esquilini Pontifex venefici 

Impune ut Urbem nomine impleris meo ? 

the tomb on the ninth day after hiterment (not, as some without any autho- 
ri^ pretend, on the ninth day after death). The sepulchres of the rich were 
protected against this profkn^on by watches (Compare Dorville, ad Chaiit. 
p. 429. ed. Lips. ), and the sorceresses were therefore compelled to have reoonrae 
to the tombs of the poor. Thus Anthon, whose intOTpretation alone seems 
to be without authority. The ashes would be more efficacious the sooner 
they were gathered after the burning of the corpse, acccordingly most com- 
mentators adopt the explanation of CauQ., " Apad antiques moris fuit, ut 
triduo corpus defuncti jaceret domo, et post triduum rogo imponeretnr : item 
post triduum cineres in umam condebantur et tumulo mandabantur; ideo 
dixit novendiales pulveretj i. e. cineres recentes."— Danpare. ** to pulTerixe," 
for the uses of magic— 49. Hospitale pectus, **A compassionate bosom.**— 
Pur(r, " Unstained with guilt," i. e. thoa stealest no boys whom thou mayest 
kill with lingering hunger. Compare Epode Y.— 50. Tuusque venter Pactu* 
mehu. Understand erat, ** And Pactumeius, too, was actually given by thee 
to the world," L e. and Pactumeius, whom men suspect thee to have stolen 
flrom another parent, is indeed the fruit of thine own womb. 

54 — 62. 54. Non saxa nudis, &c., " The wintry main lashes not, with 
swelling surge, rocks more deaf to the cry of the naked mariners than I am 
to thine."— 56. Inultus tit tu riseris, &c., ** For thee to divulge and ridicule 
with impunity the mysteries of Cotytto, the rites of unbridled love ?" If 
deemed necessary, an ellipsis of egone patiar may be here supplied. Ahth. 
Not so, ut is used with indignation, as Liv. IV. 2. 14 : JUinc ut impune,.,, 
concitentfinitima heUaf Cotytto was the goddess of impure and unrestrained 
indulgence. Canidia calls her own magic rites by the name of Cotyttia, because 
their object was to bring back Varus to her. Compare Epode V. — 58. Esqui- 
lini pontifex venefici, &c., ** And, as if thou wert high priest of the magic rites 
on the Esquiline hiU, to fill the city with my name unpunished," i. e. as If 
thou wert called to preside over the incantations and secret rites which we 
jMorform on the Esquiline hill amid the graves of the poor. Thus Cicero (prv 
Sgsr/io 17 J calls CTlodius, stuprorum locerdotem^ Vn «SILwB\Qin.tQ his presence at 
tiu mjsterieB ot the bvna dea, Compaara noUe on \«ne V\>2l[i ol ^SE&a'Ssv)^ 
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Quid proderat ditasse Pelignas anus 60 

Velociusve miscuisse toxicum ? 

Sed tardiora fata te votis manent : 

Ingrata misero vita ducenda est, in hoc, 

Novis ut usque suppetas laboribus. 

Optat quietem Pelopis infidi pater, 65 

Egens benignae Tantalus semper dapis ; 

Optat Prometheus obligatus allti ; 

Optat supremo collocare Sisyphus 

In monte saxum ; sed vetant leges Jovis. 

Voles modo altis desilire turribus, 70 

Modo ense pectus Norico recludere ; 

Frustraque vincla gutturi nectes tuo, 

Fastidiosa tristis aegrimonia. 

Vectabor humeris tunc ego inimicis eques, 

and on Ode ni. 29. 10.— eo. Quid proderat ditasse, &c., *' Of what advantage 
was H to me, to have enriched Pelignian sorceresses, or to have mixed a 
speedier potion ?" i. e. what have I gained, by having paid Pelignian sor- 
ceresses an extravagant sum for instructions in the magic art, or by having 
learned to mix a more potent draught of love ?— The Peligni were situated to 
the east of the Biarsi, and like them, were famed for their magic skill. Ckm- 
suit note on Ode III. 19.8. — 62. Sed tardiora fata, &c., "But a more lingering 
destiny than what thy prayers shall demand awaits thee. A painful existence is 
to be prolonged to thee, a miserable being, with this sole view, that thou majest 
continually survive for fresh inflictions of torture." The idea intended to be 
conveyed is as follows : Thy entreaties for a cessation from sufferings are 
firnitless. I will increase and prolong those sufferings to such a degree, that 
thou shalt pray to be released from them by a speedy death. That prayer, 
however, shall not be heard, and thou ahalt live on only to be exiK>8ed every 
moment to fresh inflictions of torture. — Feloces, scil. solito. Toxicunh properly 
the poison used to tip arrows riieie.^In hoc. This and the cognate phrases, 
m id, in quid, denote the peculiar object for which any act is done. 

65. — 81 65. Optat quietem. Sec. Examples of never-ending punishment 
are here cited in Tantalus, Prometheus, and Sisyphus. —Infidi. Pelops cast 
Myrtilus bb charioteer, by whose aid he conquered Hippodamia and received 
her hand, into the sea. Some editions have infidiu, i. e. " qui deorum arcana 
consilia evolgabit."— 66. Egens benignee, &c. On the punishment of Tan- 
talus, consult note on Ode 11. 13. 37.-69. Sed vetant leges Joris. The epic 
dignity of these words adds ridicule to the whole piece.— 71. Ense Norico, 

Consult note on Ode I. 16. 9 Recludere, i. e. aperire. Thus Yirg. .£n. X. 

601 : ** Tum latebras animee pectus mucrone recludit."— 73. Fastidiosa tristis 
tegrimonia, •* Afflicted with a sorrow that loathes existence."— 74. Vectabor 
humeris. Sec, " Then, as a rider, shall I be borne on thy hostile shoulders," 
i. e. then will I cruelly triumph over thee, my bitterest foe. T\v& ^s^cnta&ssck 
weiabor eques humeris, is intended as a ftg>a«Xli:s« liSlxjiS&siia \ft ^Qoa \!ftft» 'wft 
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Meaeque terra cedet Insolentiae. 75 

An, quae movere cereas imagines, 

Ut ipse nosti curiosus, et polo 

Deripere Lunam vocibus possim meis, 

Possim crematos excitare mortuos, 80 

Deslderique temperare poculum ? 

Plorem artis, in te nil agentis, exitum ? 

tkisoknce of a conqueror. So eqiUtare, x»6iririvu9 xtt9nrir&,XirBiu vtvst &e.— 
75. MecBque terra cedet iruolentue, " And the earth shall retire from before 
my haughty might," i. e. in the haughtiness of my power I will spam the 
earth, and make thee hear me on thy shoulders through the regions of air. 
A5TH. ** Cedet terra. Mihi tanquam dese i. e. repellam humum ?" Orbij. 
The earth appears to yield to the deities unequal to sustain the weight of 
their divinity.— 76. Qiue movere cereas imagines possim^ " Who can give ani- 
mation to waxen images." The witches of antiquity were accustomed to 
make small waxen images of the i>erson8 whom they intended to influence by 
their spells, and it was a prevailing article of popular belief, that, as the incan- 
tations proceeded, these images gave signs of animation, and that the sorcer- 
esses could perceive in their looks and manner the gradual effect of the magic 
charms that were acting on the originals. Thus Theocr. II. 28, and Virg. 
Ed. VUI. 80. Comp. also Ovid. Her. VI. 91 : 

Devovet absentis simulacraque cerea figit 
£t miserum tenues in jecur urget acus. 

77. Curiosus. * The allusion seems to be to some occasion when the "prying** 
poet discovered Canidia in the midst of her sorceries. — 80. Desiderique Urn- 

perare poculum^ *' And mix a draught of wild desire," ^iXr^et 81 . Artis esr- 

itumt " The effect of my art." Exitum. Thus Bentley : most MSS. have 
the plural exilus, one of Pettier has nil hahentis exitus. Muretus reads nil 
habentis exitus. A recent editor considers artis as the genitive on plorem, 
i. e. "propter artem omni efBcacitate carentem." But there is no need of 
this unauthorized Grsecism. The opposite of the phrase is found in Od. lY. 
14. 38 : Sectmdos reddidit exitus. 
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CARMEN SiECULARE 

PRO INCOLUMITATE IMPERII. 



Sactlab Htmn.— In the year of Borne 737, i. e. after the lapse of the ten 
years to which his sovereign authority was extended in 727, in which year he 
was also denominated Augustus ; and when the emperor had consolidated the 
energies and restored the tranquillity of the Boman world, the period arrived 
for the celebration of the Ssecular Games. Among the directions given 
itk the Sibylline books, for the due performance of these solemnities, a hymn, 
in praise of Apollo and Diana, to whom they were principally sacred, was 
ordered to be sung by a chorus of youths and maidens. The composition of 
this hymn, on the present occasion, was assigned by the emperor to Horace, 
and, the production, which we are about to consider, was the result of his 
labours, forming a proud monument of talent, and one of the noblest pieces 
of Lyric poetry that has descended to our times. ApoUo and Diana are In- 
voked to perpetuate their favouring influence toward the Boman name. 
Thrice the chorus address them, and thrice the Boman empire is confided to 
their care. The ol^ect of Augustus in the celebration of these games was 
entirely political ; he partly wished to leave to posterity a graoeftil monument 
of the power and happiness of the- state under the rule of a single indiridual, 
and, partly, gradually to recommend to the Bonums his law de maritandis 
ordimbtcs. The will of a monarch in &cty though not In name, is ever sufficient, 
and the Quindecemviri were either complaisant or believing enough to find, 
according to his wish, that the last celebration took place, a. u. c. 628. His- 
tory, that cool truth-teller fixes the date at 605. 

An opinion, held even by the Flatonists and Stoics, had widely spread, that 
when the stars, after the revolution of certidn periods, should return to the 
precise position in the sphere, firom which they had originally started, a 
corresponding change (imxCzXett'tf and »ir«»«rArr»0'if ), should take place 
also, and that a second golden age would again arise. 

The same opinion obtained also among the Etruscans, concerning their 
mystic year {annus magntu) divided into certain periods called menieg magni, 
or i€Bcula, and whose limit was defined, not by any certain definite periods of 
time, but by portents specially sent from heaven ; whence arises the irregularity 
of the celebration of secular periods.— About this time the Bomans believed 
they were at the dose of one great period, and at the verge of the eommenoe- 
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meot of another. ThU idea was not regarded by the priesthood, for after tlM 
mnrder of Julius Casar, and the appearance of the celebrated comet, Vol- 
catiua, theaugnr, declared that this fiery mesaenger denoted the end of the 
ninth age, and the commencement of the tenth. 

' RegaoUng the poetic merit of the composition Tarions opinions are held, 
DoOring considers that the poet has exerted all the powers of his limey and 
genius to produce a poem worthy of the occasion, and his patron. Eichstadt, 
ou the contrary, thinks it the most jqjone and trifling of all his works, 
wlddi he considers to be owing to his servile imitation of Grsecian writers. 
This last, however, is not the fact : there are fewer Greek constmctions, or 
phrases formed on a Greek model in this than in any other ode of Horace; and 
naturally, for the theme was entirely Roman and political. But then, vivid im- 
petuosity* wild and impassioned imagery, bold figures, and Dithyrambio 
novelty, would not be suited for such a solemn occasion, united as it was with 
the rites of religion. A simplicity, moreover, was required to suit the yonthAiI 
character of the choiristers : besides it is not unlikely that Horace was in some 
degree required to adhere to the form, nature, and suljects of the Sibylline 
I preserved by Zosimus, and supposed to be composed by Parthenins. 



EXTRACT FKOM CBXTQUIUS : 

** Lndi seeulares ideo dicti sunt, quod per centum et decem annos celebra- 
bantur trinoctio, id est, tribus diebus et tribus noctibus. Seeulares autem, 
quod a prime seculo, id est, ab origine Romans gentis reperti et instituti sunt, 
scilicet a Numa FompUio, a quo Romania post centum et decem annos sem- 
per in usu fuere. Yerrius autem Flaccus refert carmen soculare et sacrificium 
institutum intra annos CX. {(legCT C). Diti et Proserpina primo bcUo 
Ponico decem virorum response, cum lussi essent libros Sibyllinos inspicere ob 
prodigium, quod eo bello acddit, nam pars murorum icta fulmine cecidit. 
Atque ita responderunt bellum adversus Kiurthaginienses prospere geri posse» 
si Ditil et Proserplnae triduo, id est, tribus diebus et tribus noctibus continnis, 
lndi ftiissent celebrati et carmen cantatum inter sacriflcia. Hoc autem ac- 
ddit Appio Claudio Pulchro cos. ^a. u. c. 490. Beferendut httc videhtr 
loctu Varronis apud Censorinum C. 17 : * Cum multa portenta fierent et mu- 
rus ac turris, quae sunt intra portam Collinam et Esquilinam, de cselo essent 
tacta, et ideo libros Sibyllinos Xviri adissent, renuntiarunt, uti Diti patri 
et Proserplnae ludi Terentini in Campo Martio fierent et hostia furvse immo- 
larentur ; utique ludi centissimo quoque anno fierent.') 

* Pneterea ludi seeulares celebrati sunt, cum Roma pestilentia laboraret, 
quando ez libris Sibyllinis iussum est, ut Diti patri ad Terentum stipes mit- 
teretur. Hoc etiam lidem libri jusserunt, ut nobilium liberi in Capitolio 
carmen decantarent trinoctio.* 

** Carmen de quo loquitur Commentator, ' con^tum a Livio Andronico in 
Jnnonem Reginam, ilia tempestate forsitan laudabile rudibus ingeniis, none 
abhorrens et inconditiun* vocat Livius 27. 37. ad an. 545. 

*' Duplex autem enumeratio antiquorum ludorum secularium exstabat, apad 
Valerium Antiatem altera, altera in Conunentariis XY. virorum, teste Cen* 
•orino C. 17." 
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TALERnXS A9TIAS 'COMMERTABIX 

1. A.ir.o. 245. ludl instituU a P. Vale- 1. a.u.c. 298. 
rtoPubllGola. 

2. A.ir.c. 305. 2. A.r.c. 408 

3. A.U.O. 605. 3. A.V.O. 518. (Fast. Gap. Baiter! 

pa«;. LYIU. : Ludi teeeularet (tic) 
tert.) 

4. A.1T.0. 605. centenonun annonun 4. a.u.c. 628. oentenomm nndoio- 
5n{/«2« bis servata. (Testibusau- rum annonun sr^i«2« ter serrata 
tern Pisone, Cn. (Jellio et Hemina : et ea qoidem congruente com Au- 
A.XJ.c. 608. gusti ludis secularibias. 

5. A.u.c. 737. (Fast. Cap. Baiteri p. 
LYIII. : Ludi t<BciUares quinct.) 

FROM ZOSIMUS LIB. II. C. ▼. : 
TaitZrof 2t rtt i t^^»s Stvetyiy^etirrmt rvf tefrHis, Ht^uirrtf »l «^(tf»lf tie 
riiv i^^TTiv 0Vm¥CU xeitrets ic^Xtu^v irl Oi»9, ^9 ovrt tr^irtfCf tTdtfy, •Sn /u«t« 
r»uret Q%&^nrm. K«r« ^\ r^v &^»f rtu Bi^ovi tr^o ftfAifSt iXiyetv nu r^v 0i«{/«i» 
ixOiif»h if rS KetrtretXiu xtt) U rS uS ru x»r» t» IlatXtiriM u itxuwiprt 
avifte isTi ^iifjMTOs x»0vifAi¥Oi t3 iS^/Mt hettifAovg't t» »«Ax(^/«* rcturtt, K Wrt 
i&%is xet) Oilov x»t Ster<p»Xr9S' ^cvXoi il T»6rw ou fjtfrixova'tv, &XX» |X(^0S{M /emdm.* 
luftXOcvraf hi rov Infx^u retf res h rt to7s ^fiduct ritrcte x*i h rS hfS tUs 'A^ri- 
luiii, S iv vu 'Aovivritv Xo^oi ««0;vr«<, 0'7r0v x»i x^iOriv txeta^oe, ^ifU x»f 
xCtt/iav. (Cfir. Sibyll. v. 27.) K«2 retle Moi^cuf Stytveri ratvuvxt^tf furit tr%fi,~ 
finiTos iv (iimi* Heyne.) vw{/i». 'Evg'reivTf Ji ww ;cf^ir«tf rije iagrJJf, flf w r^ierh 
^fM^etis iv tS rcu 'A^tets itririXtvg't riisu, xai r»7f Wms vv|/, »»9ttf»vT0 rat riXtC- 
fAiveb ir»fk r^y ox9^* tou SOfi^^i^te iv tS Tcif»vTi, Svwft ^l $*•!(, Ait x»i''Hf» 
xcci AiFoXXatvi xett AhjtoI x»4 'Af rt/Lu^<, x»i ir^^riri yt Mcsfcus xtti "EiXuBvitus x») 
A^/M^r^i xxi "Aidvi xxi Hi^tri^ivi^. T^ ^\ sr; ^r*} tSv Bl»niSv vvxr) i%uri^«K Sifetg 
i «ur««{^rw{ ir) r^v 0%9fjv rou noritfAtlu r^iSv ir»fewxiv«b^ivTetv fietfjtSv rfiife 
»^v»s 6vu, fAtrcb rSv ^ixctxivri kvZ^Sv xet.) rove fietfuive xxBeufAA^etf iXcxetvrol 
ret ffCfMtret, KetrACxiuetcBiiff-fie ^l rxvivfi^ iiKfiv 9%^r^0Vy fSrtt atvArrtrm xai 
%v^& x»t SfAv»e »iirat viaia-rs xuroivfAtvoet Btv^ieu rt hfoxftirue Styovrau. Ka/x/i 
X,cvrcn ^\ cl rcturet, roiouvns fJuirQov rite iirx^x*^ ^^' xet^Svt cirw x»t x^iBiie x»i 
xiMtfiMv' eivTAi y^f, ue u^rireti fjbot, xet) rS i^fMt irxvri hxvifjfvrtu. T^ 2< 
fMTCb rxvTiK vt^i^ob tie ro KetrtriXiov &v»^i,vTte x&vravOet rke vivofua-fAivtCf 
Buri«be iFftg'ayxyovTte, ivrtvOsv n it) t» xctno'xivctffuvov dixr^ov ixOivrte r»e 
Outfixe irirtXtvcriv 'AriXXetvi xxi 'A^rifuh. T^ 5J fMrx rxOruv vifiif^ ymcu- 
xte iifig^fjbat xxrk rviv ei^xv, nv « Xi''>^f*^f wjrnyo^iy^K, tie t« Kartr^Xav avvtX^ 
Bovrxt XtrxvtOcua-t rov Biov xxt vfAvove-tv &e Oifue. 'Hfcf^^t II rfirvi iv rS xxrk 
r» ILxX&riov 'AiroXXatvoe h^S r^U ivvix ircuiie ifti^xvtTe fjt4r» sfOivan rt^urotv, 
M lexvne itf*^iOxXuet oirt^ icrrivt xfju^ori^oue rwe yovue Ix^'i^et rt^iovrxe DfAvout 
x^oufi rff re 'EXX^vetv x»t 'VotfAxioiv ^etvy xxi trxtxvxe, ^i' Zv «/ vsrtf 'Vrnfjuxion 
v&^omu troXue' SiXXx rt xxrk rov u^ynifAtvov irx^x rou dtiov r^iieov iir^ArrtrOx 
Sv irinXtvfMvoiv hifMtvtv v i^x^ 'Pv/JM/etv kXi^vtroe 

'Cle av ^\ iir) rSv ir^xyfjtAroiv &Xfjd^ rxurx ttvxi irimCo'etfAtv, xvrh trxfxO^artm 
fMti riv 2ifivXXns XV^'l*^** ^^^ *i^ ^f^* ^'^i ifi^o** ivtvfiyfAtvov 

'AXX' Mrxv fjufixifroe Hxfi X(^*^f »v6(^r4t9't 
Zjff^e^ tie Irietv ixxrov htx* xOxXov iixdtn^ 
Mti4>nir', S 'Tot/jMlif xfti eu fMt.Xct Xvkff%cti «.vtm« 
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MtfMiirBat r£U r&vret. Bmcti /aiv ibOmv^rin 

'Oavif 0^vvircbro9t Nv| iittx» y»7»v lirikSiit 

*H(A/m; xfC^etvrof Uv ^eiof Ifda rv pi^uv 

*hf»jr»fT»yitMt Mtifeuf »{vcf re »»i cCtyae. 

Kxmnobt y Itr) rcur^' Eikudvietg k^ie-tbcrBtu 

Hcuitrixtvt Ouiwartr, '(itrvi Bifue, AZBi "Si Tetivi tx, 

HXf^fMVfi X^^i*f ^ **^ ^f iifUTt /Mktuvet, 

ZAXtvxM retvfM il Atie ret^k /Sai/emd iyirBon 

"Hf^MTif fjuiiy iir) tuxri' Bttirt yit^ w^etuMcrt 

*HfMfi0f iriXtrm Bvion r^ixf. &e ii *»* oDrets 

*I^iuur ^etfiAXfif II fiois lifjute ityXetof "H^ 15 

*'0m »et} 'HiXtcs »ixX^,rxireu, 7«r» ^iiix^ot 

BC/*»Tit AfiT»tiiig' xcti »ti$0/Mii«/ vt AmtIvm 

ntuxvis xoCfMf xoC^viffi rt vijav t^Mtv 

*ABet9otroir x^i'f ^^ xA^du xt^' atvreii <X*<*^ 20 

Kci X'*{^'f «'«<^*>' »i0^9 rrtixvft iXXafc y»v^atf 

IUifTat9 l^ttirretf, tit itft^tOak^ in ^Crkti. 

Al ^\ yifjbov ^tvyTiCUfi iiifjutifjUvM ^(jutvt xti*^ 

Aa,ifjbOf» ktg-rUOeta'Xf. *" Axittrt ti Xu/Mcr<» 'httv^tu 25 

'Air${«^/» 4j$2 yvteulty /t^Kt^rtb ^l OniXurifi^a-i. 

n«iirsc d' (| citxtio ^iiia-6»i9y oVtf'* xcfju^uv 

'Eav) Sifjus 9»v,Ttiia-it iir»fx*f**»^S fiierM», 

AtbifjbOffi /i4t)uxto*«'iv iXxa^fjbarm xeti fjMxiftffif 

Oi^etfiimte' r» il 9»rrm n9f^xv^iffMf* xtitrQmt 3C 

"O^;* n BrikuBi^vtfi xeti itth^Arn ih^ioettrif 

Kvf/ r* irx^rori^tm Bfve^ifrrws xetrct BotxtiK 

TLetfjuxkiniiis etyv^K' 9V»vifi ii yiXetrt fUfuxBot. 

TetvT^ rM tv fftri frifft* kO jMfMfi/uvoe tTveUt 35 

K«/ fu xarot. xBi^v *It«X^ xeti rSieret, Ajxrhm 
Allv vri rxfixriifftf Ciretvx^ft^* Jgftyh 'i^u. 
The Seeculum among the Bomans, according to Etruscan calculation, waa 
properly a period of 110 years, and the SsBCular games should hare been 
always celebrated after sudi an interval. The following table, however, of 
the periods when they were solemnised, will show this rule was not mnch re- 
garded. 

The first were held, a.v.c. 245, or 298. 

The second, a.u.c. 305, or 408. 

■The third, a.u.c. 505, or 518 

The fourth, either a.v.c. 605, or 608, or2628. 

.The fifth, by Attgnstus, A.r.c. 737 

The sixth, by Claudius, a.v.c. 800. 

The seventh, by Domitian, a.tj.c. 841. 

The eighth, by Sevems, a.u.c. 957 

The ninth, by Philip, a.tj.c. 1000. 

The tenth, by HoiioT\na« k.'Q.c. ivm 
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It we take two Secular periods =220 years, from the first recorded celebra- 
tion 298, we have 78 years remaining, which most have been thejir^ Seeulaf 
period. This arose from the Etruscan custom of forming the first Sflenilar 
period, firom the birth to the death of the longest lived individual bom on the 
day of a city's foundation, and which coincides with the death of Numa. 

Some commentators have arranged this hynm to form a regular system ; 
thus, Stroph. 1, 2, is given to youths and maidens ; Stroph. 3, to youths ; 4, 5, 
to maidens ; 6, 7, 8, to both combined ; 9, half to boys, and half to girls ; 10—13, 
both united ; 14, to youths ; 15, to maidens ; 16, 17, to youths ; 18, to girls ; 
19, to both united. But thus the divided Strophe 9, is not in the centre of the 
piece ; which is a fatal objection. Steiner has lately proposed a more feasible 
arrangement : 

Str. I and 2, proodus 
youths and maidens combined 
Str. 3 IX. youths— 4 IX. maidens Str. 10 IX. youths— 11 IX.tnaidens 

5 IX. youths— 6 IX. maidens ' \2 IX. youths— 13 IX. maidens 

7 IX. youths— 8 IX. maidens 4 IX. youths— 15 IX. maidens 

Str. 9 MBSODXTS 

vv. 1 and 2 all the youths 

3 and 4 all the maidens 
Str. 16— 19EPODXJ8 
youths and maidens united. 



Ph(EBE, sllvaxumque potens Diana, 
Lucidiim coeli decus, o colendi 
Semper et culti, date, quae precamur 
Tempore sacro : 

Quo Sybillini monuere versus 
Virgines lectas puerosque castos 

1 —20. 1 . Phasbe. This hymn was chaunted in the temple of Apollo Fala- 
tinus. The sun and moon are invoked, not only as the nourishers of fruit and 
com, but also as dH avemmcit under whose care Augustus considered himself 
to be specially placed. Sylvarum potens, imaZv fjuiiiav^et. — 2. Lttcidum cceli 
deem, " Bright ornament of heaven." The singular, denoting the dose union 
of these deities, thus Od. lY. 8, 31 : Clanmi Tyndarida ridtu — 4. Tempore 
tacro, "At this sacred season." Some editions have priseo.—6. Sihylliniver- 
tut. The Sibylline verses, which have reference to the Ssecular Games, 
are preserved by Zosimus, as given above. They are purposely mentioned 
here, since Augustus wished it to be understood that by their authority he 
now celebrated these games. — Quo. Some few MSS. have Quod, the con- 
struction .then is : date qute precamur camUne, quod SibyUim momuere tier- 
tut drginet .... diit dkere. — 6. Virgmet (ectcu pucrotq;ae cottot. tV» ^ta^^soa 
veraea directe4, that the youths and maiOiosnB, 'wYj^^SIi «sOTKB«fcft^^'^ ^a®'^^^ 
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Difl, quibus septem placuere colles, 
Dicere carmen. 

Alme Sol, cumi nitido diem qui 
Promis et celas, aliusque et idem 1 

Nasceris, possis nihil urbe Roma 
Visere majus. 

Eite maturos aperire partus 
Lenis Ilitliyia, tuere matres : 
Sive tu Lucina probas vocari, 1 5 

Seu Grenitalis. 

Diva, producas subolem, Patrumque 
Prosperes decreta super jugandis 
Femmis, prolisque novae feraci 

Lege marita : 20 

•hoold be the oflbpring of parents that were both aliye atthe time, i. e. ahoold 
be &fi^i6»Xue, patrind and matrimi. Their parents should also be of senato- 
rial rank, and united by the marriage es amfarratione.—l . Septem ooOes, An 
allusion to Rome, and the seven hills on which it was built. — 9. Curru nitido 
diem qtto, &c., " Who with thy radiant chariot unfoldest and hidest the day, 
and arisest another and the same." The sun is here said to hide the day at 
Its setting, and to arise on the morrow a new luminary with the new day, but 
in all its former splendour. — U. Po$tU were, " Bfayest thou behold." Mart 
is not mentioned in this hymn, Augustus wished for the comforts of peace. 
— 13. Bite maturot aperire jpartuty &c., *'Ilithyia, propitious in happily pro- 
ducing mature births, protect Koman mothers." Bite, ** Uti £u est nos spe- 
rare de te. dea propltia. The adverb is closely joined with aperire, not with 
maturot, as the Scholiast understands the construction." Sive tu. Peculiar 
attributes were supposed to be connected with i>eculiar names, hence arises 
the frequency of different denominations given to deities in supplication, and 
such variety was deemed honourable to the gods. Comp. Call. H. III. 6 : 

Thus Sat. II. 6. 20 : Matutme pater $eu Jane Ubentitu audii.^16. Genitalis. 
Compare the explanation of Ddring : ** Qua g^ignentes sen puerperas ope sua 
levat, genituro favet, et se propitiam pnebet." Bentley prefers g^en^fy^^, but 
this is a Greek telrm unadopted by the Latins, and more suited to Venus 
than Ludna. — 17. Producas subolem, ** Save and bring to light our offspring." 
Lucina here is identified with Diana.— Patrum, " Of the senate."— 20. Lege 
marita. Alluding to the Julian law, " De maritandis ordinibus," holding out 
inducements for entering the married state, and imposing penalties on celi- 
bacy. The end of it was to promote population, and repair the loss occasioned 
bf tbe carnage of civil wars. Auguatna ftx«t ^.t^xxuvtad to carry this law 
A.u.o. 7U6, but waa preveatedby thaoppoil\^otL«xA«2bx(VQwc ot\SE»kuQikiisdcv^ 
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Certus undenos decies per amies 
Orbis ut cantus refera^ue ludos, 
Ter die claro, totiesque grata 
Nocte frequentes. 

Vosque, veraces cecinisse, Parcae, 25 

Quod semel dictum est, stabilisque rerum 
Terminus servat, bona jam peractis 
Jungite fata. 

Fertllis firrgum pecorisque Tellus 
Spicea donet Cererem corona : 30 

Nutriant fetus et aquae salubres, 
Et Jovis aurae. 

Condito mitls placidusque telo 

whose passions it would have curbed. Again, at this period, a. v. c. 737, 
the opposition defeated his renewed attempt, as it was only in 762 the law was 
passed eventually under the name of the Lex Papia Poppcea. 

21—37. 21 . Certus undenos, &c., " That the stated revolution of ten times 
eleven years may renew the hymns and sports, celebrated by crowds thrice in 
the bright season of day, and as often in the pleasing night." The SsBcular 
solemnities lasted three days and three nights. — 26. Vosque veraces cecinisse^ 
&c., " And do you, ye fates, true in uttering what has been once decreed, and 
what the fixed event of things confirms, join favourable destinies to those 
already past." The expression veraces cecinisse is a Grsecism for veraces in 
canendo. Dictum is equivalent to decretum, constitutum a fato. Cecinisse, 
refers to the Sybilline verses, which are here supposed to have been uttered by 
the Parcce. Dictum est stabilisque, " etsl durum pronuntiatu, hoc tamen 
loco, ubi firmitatis notio etiam sono exprimenda erat, ab Horatio consulto . 
molliori dictum stabilisque prselatum videtur." Orell.— Termintu, not the 
god, but simply the " issue," " event" of circumstances. Compare with the 
sentiment, Virg. Eel. IV. 47 : Concordes stabiU fatorum numine Parca. — 27. 
Servat. Some MSS. have servet. The construction then is : dictum est 
{stabilisque utinam rerum Terminus servet) bona, &c.— -29. TeUtu. The earth 
is here addressed as one of the deities to which sacrifices were made, by order 
of the Sibylline verses.— Fer<»7«. In the formula of supplications, the ancients 
generally united three proofs of felicityj frugum ubertas—gregumfetura, ma- 
tronaramfecunditas. — Fertilis^pecons, here by Zeugma, torfecundus ; thus 
fecundtu i» used torfettilis in Od. in. 23. G — 30. Spicea donet Cererem corona^ 
*' Gift Ceres with a crown, made of the ears of corn." This was the usual 
ofifering to Cwes 31 . Nutriant fetus et aquce salubres, &&., " And may re- 
freshing rains, and salubrious breezes from Jove, nouris}i the productions of 
the fidds." *' Ex antique sermonls usu, quo tempera et varia coeli temperies 
et pluvia Jovi tribuebantur. Epod. II. 29 : Tonantis annus hibemus Jovis. 
n. c. 91 : Aiog Sfi^^oe^" Orell.— 33. Condito telo, ".With thine arrow tdddisck. 
in the quiver." ApoUo, with bow unbent, \a icM, wA %«cfCL<& \ \sv»^'%'^saO»' 
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Supplices audi pueros Apollo : 
Sidenim regina bicornis, audi, 35 

Luna, puellas. 

Roma SI vestrum est pous, Iliaeque 
Litus Etruscum tenuere turmae, 
Jussa pars mutare Lares et urbem 

Sospite cursu : 40 

Cui per ardentem sine fraude Trojam 
Castus iEneas patriae superstes) 
Liberum munivit iter, daturu3 
Plura relictis : 

Di, probos mores docili juventae, 45 

Di, senectuti placidae quietem, 
Romulae genti date remque prolemque 
£t decus omne. 

anger, he draws the arrow from its case, and bends his bow, he becomes the 
god of pestUence. (Ode U. 10. 20.) He b here addressed in the former of 
these characters. — 34. JtuU ptterot. From these words, and from audipuel- 
lasy toward the close of the stanza, it would appear that the youths and maidens 
sang in alternate chorus the respective praises of Apollo and Diana. — 35. 
Regina btcomist " Crescent queen." Alluding to her appearance during the 
first days of the new moon.— 37. Roma si vestrum est opus. The allnaion is 
to the Trojans having abandoned their native seats, and having been led to 
Italy by an oracle received from Apollo. Diana is here Joined with Apollo, 
and the founding of Rome is ascribed by the bard to their united auspioes.— < 
Iliaque turma. The reference is to " the Trojan bands " of fneas 

41—59. Al. Sine fraiide," Without harm." Compare the words of Ulpian 
[leg. 131. de Y. S.), " Aliud fraus est, aliud pcena. Fraus enim sine poena 
esse potest : pcena sine fraude esse non potest. Poena est noxn vindicta ; 
fraus et ipsa noza dicitur, et quasi poense qusedam pneparatio." Servius, ad 
JEn. I. 242 : erroneously interprets by, " sine proditlone." — 44. Plura relictis, 
" More ample possessions than those left behind ; i. e. a more extensive 
empire than their native one. The most ancient tradition extant con- 
cerning the colonization of Italy by the Phrygians under the guidance of 
^neas, is found in Sophocl. Laocoon, Frag. 342.-45. DL Addressed to 
ApoUo and Diana Jointly. Placidte. ** P&icuia egregie dicitur seneetuSf quss 
sibi placet, prorsus contenta est vita et ante et ea, quae etiam nunc siU con- 
ecssa est." Orsll. The first verse of this strophe is referred to the youth, 
the second to the aged, the third and fourth to the whole Roman people. -< 
47. RomuUe genti late remque, &c., " Grant to the people of Romulus pros- 
perity, and a numerous offspring, and every honour." By decus omne is 
meant everything that can increase \iie ^\ots %xA xoa^caXi ol >2a» «nk\^, 
Homukg, for BomuUtB, as \n Od. IV b. \.-ProUrnqu«,ia» *ju* wia«R«k^^ 
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QusEque vos bubus veneratur albis, 
Clarus Anchisae Venerisque sanguis, 50 

Impetret, bellante prior, jacentem 
Lenis in nostem. 

Jam mari terraque manus potentes 
Medus Albanasque timet secures : 
Jam Scythae responsa petunt, superbi 55 

Nuper, et Indi. 

Jam Fides, et Pax, et Honor, Pudor 
Priscus, et neglecta i:edire Virtus 
Audet : apparetque beata pleno 

Copia comu. 60 

Augur, et fulgente decorus arcu 

the following verse.~49. Quaque. I have without hesitation adc^te^ the 
reading of, the hest MSS. and Bentley. The common reading, adopted by 
AnthoD, is quitque—imperet, which arose firom ignorance of the constmction 
of veneror, wliich governs the accusative both of the person and thing. Comp. 
Sat. II. 2. 2 : jIc venerata Ceres ita admo turgeret altOy with Sat. II. 6. 8 : 
Si veneror (precor) ttulttu mhU horum. The verbs precor, potco, potttdo, rogo, 
have the same construction. The allasion is now to Augustus as the repre- 
sentative of the Roman name. As regards the expression bitbw aUnt, it is to 
be observed, that the Sibylline verses prescribed the colour of the victims. 
(^eikivxti rav^oi.) — Bellante prior^ &c. Compare Virg. iEn. VI.^853 : Par- 

cere subjectit et debeUare ntperbos 53. Jam mart terraque In this and the 

succeeding stanza the poet dwells upon the glories of the reign of Aug^istus, 
the power and prosperity of Rome. — Mamu potentes, " Our powerful forces." 
— 54. Medus, Consult note on Ode IV. 14. 41. — Albanas secures, " The Alban 
axes," i. e. the Roman power ; an allusion to the securis and fasces, as the 
badges of civil and military authority. Albanus is here equivalent to Rtma- 
nus, in accordance with the received belief that Rome was a colony from Alba 
Longa. *' Nota quam caute totum per carmen omnem bellorum civilium, qus 
imperium laceraverant, vel occultissimam mentionem devitet ac de exteris 
dumtaxat nationibus ab Augusto domitis loquatur : turn v. 57, de fide ab 
eodum restituta." Orkll. — Responsa. Thus are the Jviia Edicta mentioned 

Od. 15. 22 57. Jam Fides, et Pax, &c. According to the bard, the golden 

age has now returned, and has brought back with it the deities who had fled 
to their native skies, during the iron age, from the crimes and miseries of 
earth. Compare Hesiod "E^ya, *») 'UfM^m, 197. seqq.— Pa*. An allusion 
to the closing of the temple of Janus. Consult note on Ode IX. 15. 8. — Pu~ 
dorque priscus, *' And the purity of earlier days." — 59. Beata pleno, &c. Com- 
pare Epist. I. 12. 28 : *' Aureafruges Italise pleno defudit copia comu." Copia, 
" AbundantiflB dese ; cujus imagine prsecipue delectatus esse Augustus vide- 
tur." Orbll. See Od. I. 12. 28. Comua. This idea is borrowed from the 
Greek proverb *Afutx6tia< zt(»f. 
61—74. 61. Augur, et J^dgente &c., " May Apollo, god of ^to^lvw^^vo.^ 
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Phoebus, acceptusque novem Camenis 
Qui salutari levat arte fessos 
Corporis artus. 

Si Palatinas videt aequus arces, 65 

Remque Romanam Latiumque, felix 
Alterum in lustrum, mcliusque semper 
Proroget sevum. 

Quaeque Aventinum tenet Algidumqne 
Quindecim Diana preces virorum 7 

Curet, et votis puerorum arnicas 

Applicet aures. 
HaBC Jovem sentire, deosque cunctos, 
Spem bonam certamque domum reporto, 
Doctus et Phoebi chorus et Dianae 75 

Dicere laudes 

•domed with the glittering bow," Bcc^Aeceptut, Comp. Eurip. Med. 426 : 
*»7fi9e, ity^rai^ fuXim — 63. Qui salutari levat artet &o. An allnaion to ApoUo, 
M the god of medicine. Compare the appellations bestowed apon hhn by fbe 
Creek poets, in reference to this ; ixicnce, ^teift ^«r<C> ^^' ^ ^^^ stanaa it 
will be perceived that the four attributes of Apollo are distinctly expressed : 
his skill in ocular divination, in the use of the bow, in music, and in the heal- 
ing art.— 65. Si FalaUruu videt aqwu areet^ *'If he looks with a fiivonring 
eye on the Palatine hilL Some editions read arat^ which seems to have arisea 
from ignorance of the meaning of arc««.— 67. AUenmt in luttnimt &c., " For 
another lustrum, and an always happier age. Join^^u; with hutrtrni^ which 
requires an epithet. '* Hoc luttrum principe Augusto fdix fore sibi spondet 
poeta; alterum autem 'prozimum' Jam sequitur tempus infinitum." Oabu., 
Editors have diversely Joined LatiumfeWtt cevum meUtUtfeUx meliusque, some, 
felix Apollo. Bentley punctuates (n Latiumque) felis Alterum. — 69. AveU' 
tinum. Diana had a temple on the Aventine iiill. — Algidum. Consult note 
on Ode I. 21 . 6. — QtuequcBt " Ut Apollinem per sedem Palatinam, sic Dianam 
obtestatur chorus per religiones et Ronue et in Latio, in monte Algido iosti- 
tutas. " Obkll.— 70. Quindecim preces virorum. The Qutfufeoemvirt, to whose 
custody the Sibylline books were confided, always began their consultation of 
these oracles with prayers. To them, also, was entrusted the general super- 
intendence of the Sscular solemnities. Compare Tacit. Ann. XI. 1 1 : Col- 
legio Quindecemvirorum antiquittu ea cura (ludorum secularium), et magistra- 
tut potisrimum euequabantur officio ecerimordarum. Puerorum, has reference 
to both youths and maidens.— 73. H(bo Jovem sentire, Sec. The order of con- 
struction is as follows : Ego chorus, doctus dicere laudes et Phcebi et Dian<e, 
reporto domum bonam certamque spem, Jovem cunctos deos sentire hoc. This 
proceeds flrom the united chorus of youths and maidens, who, being repre- 
sented biy their coryplueus, or leader, appear as a single individual. In our 
own idiom, however, the plural must be substituted : " We^ the chorus," &c. 

—Hactentire^ " Ratify these our ptagera." Sewtwe\a\«TO\»Rd.\si\i»*R!Mft 

ottandre. 
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